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Two Copper-Plates of l§a§a]6ka from Midnapore, 

By Dr. K. (I Majumdae. 

These two plates were scscurod by Mr. B. K. Sen, i.C.S., (Jollector of Midnapore, 
in August, 1937, from an inhabitant of the district, but no details of their acitual 
find-])la ({0 are known. Mr, S(‘n presented the plates to the local Sdhitya Parishad, 
a literary association, and Mr^Manislii l^ath Basti gave a short account of them in 
a local Journal Mddhavl (A^ddhUj 1345 B.S., ])p. The plates, however, 

remained unknown, for all ])raeti( al puri)OS(‘S, to scholars, and 1 find no reference to 
them in any discussion about Sasaiilva during tlie last seven years. In course of a 
short visit to Midna])ore 1 was agreeably suqirised to lind these plates lying in the 
Museum of the Parishad^ and with the kind permission of the authorities, brought 
them to Calcutta. Mr. T. Kaniachandram, Superintendent of the Indian Museum, 
Aichaeology StH'tion, vctv kindly cleaned the ] dates and prepared estaiujiages of 
them. 1 am editing tlie inscrijitioiis Irom the original ])lates which have been 
rc^turned to the authorities of the Sdhitya Parishad, Midnajiore. 

An soon as the ]>laies wer(‘ brought to (Calcutta they excited great interest, 
and at my sugguistion. Dr. D. (\ Sircar, who read the plates along with me, })ul>lished 
a short account of them in the Bengali Journal Prahdsl {Sravanay 1350, ]>]). 29111.). 

The Plate No. I nu'asuies 8"x5|" and contains 15 lines of writing engraved on 
one side only . A circular seal is soldtTed to the middle of the narrower side on the 
ju’Oper rigid . It is in diameter, and on its surface is eagrav<‘d, in relief, inside 
a slightly raised circular nm, a vase of a somewhal peculiar shaf)e on a hat pedestal, 
with a few wavy lines on each side and on the to[>. it is most f>robably a representa- 
tion of a sacred iiicens(‘-burner between liowtuvs and foliage. Beneath the vase, 
between t wo paralhd t hick dou bl(* lines, is the h‘gond ‘ TsiVir-ddhikara nasya \ Mr. T. 
Uamaehandram informs me that vases of a shaj^e similar to that on the seal have 
be(‘n found amid tlie ruins of Taniiuk, the site* ot the ancient city of Tamralipti, 
in the district of Midnajiore. A ]>ortion of the up])er and lower right corners of the 
plate is brokcui away, and a small part of the remaining riLdit end of the plate is 
badly corroded. Dons(‘quentJv some letters at the end of 11. 1-5 and 13-15 are 
missing, and some of 11, 9-11 cannot la- read. (Me or two lettcTS at the beginning 
of 11. 1 and 15 are also broken olY, 

The Plate No. II measures t>y'x4j"and t ontaiiis 12 lines of writing (uigraved 
on one side, and only six l(*tters in a single line. (>n the other. The seal, which is 
an almost exa(‘1 rejilica of that in No. I, is J-2'' in diameter, 'fhe j>late is in a fair 
state of ])rcservation, sa\e that a very small jiait- of the left-hand side, both at the 
to]) and th{‘ bottom, is corroded and broken olf. 

The alphabet b(‘longs to the ty p<^ used in North-East India during the period 
55lM)50 A.D. and shows some divtTgenee from thcK-^e used in the Ganjam ])]ates of 
Sa^iaiika. While editing the four cop] kt-j dates from Soro, Mr. N. G. Majumdar^ 
not(*d the following as ehi(T points of diffenmee, in resfa'ct of alj^habet, exinbited by 
the Ganjam plates: — 

1. 1’he acute-angled type with naibluvids. 

2. Medial I and 7 strokes often extentling Ixdow the h<‘ad of the letter. 

3. (jater form of 

4. The letter r with a stroke added to its base on tlu3 left sid('. 

5. 37io letter s with an oval looj) at tlie top. 

The al)sone(‘ of these in th(* Soro plates 1 (hI Mr. Majunular to eoncliide that the 

plates should Ih‘ placed somewhat earlier than the (Janjam plate^. Now, ts 
the present plates which show, in res]»eet of these points, a close resmnblancc with the 


1 jy./., Yol. XXm, 1). lUH. 
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Soro plates B, C, D, belong, like the Ganjam plates, to the reign of king Sa^a. 
the Terences must be regarded as due to locality 

tore is no reason to conclude, on grounds of palaeography, that the Soro plates 

B, C, D were earlier than the present plates. , ^ +v.» 

The language is Sanskrit, and except a portion of the first line, containing the 
date, both the grants are written in versos, all in anuftiAh or ifcfca metre. 

As regards orthography, to following points may be noted. The same sign is 
used for 6 and v. A«««t>dra is used for final m. Fmal conson^te k. < and n are 
indicated by a short slanting stroke below 

in PI I 1 14 and PI. II, 1. 13 and dromn in PI. II, 1. 9). In PI. I < is doubled 
before in 1. 1 , ekattra in 1. 7, mattra in 1. 9, and attra in 1. 1,3) and wnsonants 


teS^y in the^doubiing'of consonants before and after r is remarkably exhibited 
in PI, II, where in several cases it spells differently the words used in PL I. Thus 
we have'i;o^?a‘' (1. 1), caturjjakdhi (1. 3) and varjita (1. 6). Further, in PL II, con- 
sonants are doubled in klrtti (11. 6, 8), varUarmna (1. 8), goUra (L 10) and piUrd^ 
(1. 11), but not in gambhirya (1. 4), dharma and 4dstra (L 7), and n is used instead of 

m in caivdrinSad (1. 9). , . i 

Both the plates are dated. But unfortunately, I am unable to interpret the 
numerical symbols with any certainty. All that I can do is to offer alternative 
suggestions based on a comparison with similar symbols known from other records. 

The upper loft comer of PL I is broken and one, or possibly two, letters are 
missing. The first letter that can be read looks very much like the lower part of 
mva. The next letter looks like it with a thick horizontal stroke a little to the 
right of the top. We may take it as final t on the analogy of the Soro plates B (1. 20), 
C (L 17), D (1. 14), and the Amauna Plate i (1. 8). It is true that the final t is 
written in a different way in the present records, viz. a short form of ordinary t 
with a slanting stroke beneath it (PL II, 1. 13). But we find the same thing in 
the Antirigam Plate (E.I., VoL XVIII, p. 298, 1. 30). On the other hand it may 
be noted that the sign it is used as the numerical symbol for 5 in the iSiddhantam 
Plate,* So far as PL I is concerned there is no difficulty in taking it as final t and 
restoring the first word [sa] mvat. The two signs that follow are undoubtedly 
numerical symbols or figures. The first resembles the symbol for 100 with this 
difference that the right-hand vertical stroke makes a sharji curve open to the right 
instead of a more gentle curve on the left. It possesses the closest resemblance to 
the symbol for 300 used in the Vadner Plate of Buddharaja* (1. 34). Indeed, I 
would have no hesitation in interpreting it as 300 but for the fact that it closely 
resembles the first of the two symbols used to denote the day of the month in both 
Pis. I and II. There is, no doubt, some difference. In the symbol for the j^ear 
Hie curves, both on the upper left and lower right ends of the letter, are more open, 
and there are faint traces of a stroke, hke an d-kdra sign, at the top. In the case of 
the symbol denoting the day of the month we have, of course, to take it as 10 and 
find an analogy in the form used in the Buddha image inscription of the reign of 
Mahendrapala from Behar-Shariff.^ It is to be noted that we have the symbols 
for 20 and 10, used respectively in one and three instances, in the Soro plates of 
Somadatta, but they have the usual form derived from the Gupta symbol and 
have not the least resemblance with the signs used in the present plates. 

The next letter is the usual symbol for 30. But here, again, this interpretation 
is rendered doubtful by the occurrence of a similar symbol as the second figure of the 
day of the month. In the latter case we may interpret it as 9 on the analogy of 
the Paharpur Plate® (1. 20) and Svalpa-Velur Grant* (1. 29). In both these oases 

: it ™: Ufk. ■ -■ ’■ “■ 

* NdUmkt and ie> Ep%graphw Material {MA8J No. 66), p. 106, PI. XL d. 

* EJ., Vol. XX, p. 63. • BJ., Vol. XXIV, p. 126. 
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a similar sign ^ has been so read, though I do not know on what basis. It is to be 
noted that the letter used for 30, has also been used in some cases with a rounded 
top for the decimal figure 3.2 Whether in the two cases referred to above, and in 
the present plates the letter I should also be read as 3, rather than 9, is worthy of 
consideration. This detailed discussion shows that the reading of the date is 
uncertain, but we may provisionally read the year as 309 or 19. In the former 
case it has to be referred to the Gupta era and the date would be equivalent to 
629 A,D, But the latter is more probable and we may regard the record as dated 
in the 19th year. 

In PL No, II the first distinct letter in 1. 1 is tta with a horizontal stroke on 
the top which we have discussed above. If it is taken as the final t we should 
expect samva or aamva before, and some numerical figures after, it. The letter 
precedmg tta is very indistinct, but what remains does not tally with any possible 
form for va or mva. The little that remains of the letter before it also does not 
look like s. The letter immediately following tta is simply a vertical stroke with a 
thickening at the top exactly like the letter m. The lower part of the preceding 
letter being almost attached with its lower end, it looks like la on the estampage 
(though very different from the second numerical symbol in PL 1), but a close 
examination of the original plate leaves no doubt that the vertical stroke forms a 
distinct letter. That this, together with the three (or four, for there is space for a 
letter in the broken corner on the left) preceding letters, denotes the year is proved 
beyond doubt by the expression that follows. In Buhler’s Chart a vertical stroke 
with a mdtrd is given as symbol for 1,000 (PL IX, Col. Ill) and the same is used in 
records of the Gupta period for 8.^ In spite of all appearances to the contrary^ we 
may, therefore, provisionally read the whole as samvat 8. 

PL I records that while Sa^afika was ruling the earth his feudatory Sdrmnta* 
Mahdrdja Srf-Somadatta was governing the province of Dandabhukti jomed to 
Utkala-deSa. The object of the grant is to registei the donation of the village 
Maha-Kumbharapadraka to Bhattedvara. 

PL II records that while SaSafika was ruling the earth, MaM-Pratthdra 
Subhakirtti was governing Dapdabhukti. The object of the grant is to register the 
donation of some lands in the village Kumbt^rapadraka, in the dMa Ketaka- 
padrika, to DSmyasvamin. The donated lands, in both the grants, were situated 
in the Tavira adhikarana to which belong the seals affixed to both the plates. 

Now two of the Soro plates, mentioned above, record the grant of two villages 
by Mahd-Balddhihrta , Antaranga, Mahd-Sdndhivigrahika Somadatta. These villages 
were situated in the Sareph-dMm-ui^aj^a in Uttara-Tosali which again formed a 
part of the OdTa,m§aya. As Mr. N. G. Majumdar has pointed out, Uttara-Tosali 
included the Balasore district, and Sarepha is to be identified with Soro in the same 
district. As Somadatta of the present PL I was governing both Dandabhukti and 
Utkala, the region comprising the southern part of Midnapore and the Balasore 
district must be regarded as vrithin his jurisdiction. As palaeographically also, the 
two Soro plates of Somadatta belong to the same period as the present PL I, it may 
be presumed that all the three plates refer to the same individual. The two Soro 
plates of Somadatta refer to, but do not mention the name of, his suzerain lord. In 
the light of the present PL I we may identify him with king l&a^anka. 

S these identities be presumed, the four Soro plates, along with the present 
PL I, supply interesting information regarding the history of northern Orissa in the 
sixth century A.D, 

S e Ganjam plates show that the suzerainty of l^adahka was acknowledged by 
lodbhava rulers of Kongoda, which certainly comprised southern Orissa, in 
the year 619 A.D.^ But we had hitherto no means to ascertain, either the stages 
by which iSa^anka, king of Gauda, gradually extended his sway so far south, or the 


^ According to Mr. S. N. Chakra varty the symbol for nme in the Paharpur CP. resembl»"8 
the au vowel {J.A.S B,L.t No. IV, p. 388), but the published facsimile shows a clear la sign. 

* Jirjingi Plate, JSJ., Vol. XXV, p. 281; Purle Plate, EJ„ Vol. XIV, p. 361; Chicacole 
Plate, EJ., Vol. Ill, p. 131. 

» Baigram Plate (1. 26), iST/,, Vol. XXI, p. 81. * Vol. X. pp. 7-8. 
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degree of subjection in which the region lying between Gauda and Kongoda was 
held by him. The present plates inform us that Sa^ahka conquered at first 
Dar^abhukti and then UtJcala, The two Soro plates of Somadatta and the present 
PL *11 show that at first both Dandabhukti and Utkala formed integral parte of 
§a6anka’s dominions and were ruled by his own ofacers; the former by MaM- 
Pratikdra ^ubhaklrtti, and the latter by Mahd-Balddhikrta, AfOara^a, JfaM- 
Sdndhivigrahika Somadatta. PL I evidently refers to a later period when Somadatta 
was raised to the rank of Samarda-MaMraja and ruled over both the provinces 
under the suzerainty of Sa6anka;— an administrative arrangement analogous to that 
introduced in Kongoda-wawrfaZa or southern Orissa, which Sa^anka presumably 
conquered later. 

According to Soro PL A, the region which Somadatta governed, viz. Uttara- 
Tosali, was in possession of iSambhuya^as in the year 260 of an unspecified era. The 
same king Sambhuya^as seems also to bo referred to as the ruler of Dakshina-Tosali 
in the Patiakella Grant ^ dated probably in the year 283 of the same era. Mr. R. D. 
Banerji, who edited the later plate, referred the year to the Gupta era. But 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar held that as the alphabets in the Soro plates B, 0, I) were 
earlier than those of Ganjam ])lates, dated 619 A.B., and those in the Soro plate A 
were still earlier, this last should he assigned to the second half of the sixth century 
A.D.® and the year referred to the Kalacuri era. As shown above, the present 
plates prove that the Soro plates B, C, D may be regarded as contemporaneous 
with the Ganjam plates, and as such the Soro plate A may belong to the latter half 
of the sixth century A.l>. Thus the date 260 of this plate should be referred to the 
Gupta era which is proved by the Ganjam plates to have been current in that area, 
and it is unnecessary, on palaeographic grounds, to fall back upon the Kalacuri era 
which is not known to have been used in Orissa, ^ 

If, then, iSambhuya^as ruled in N. Tosali in the year 580 A.D., it may be safely 
presumed that he or his successor was defeated by 6a6anka. JI the date of the 
Patiakella Grant is really 283 (= 603 A.D.), wo have to assume that the conquest of 
Kongoda by Sa^ahka did not take place till some time after this date. If, as seems 
probable, the southern campaigns of 6a§anka were finished before he set out for 
Kanauj about 606 A.D., his conquest of Dandabhukti, Utkala and Kongoda may be 
put between 580 and 605 A.B. 

Incidentally, this reveals an unknown chapter in the history of Eastern India. 
It appears from the Patiakella Grant that Sambhuya^as was niling South Tosali 
during the reign of the Mana Dynasty (Mdnavanda-rdjya-kdle).^ Whether 
Sambhuya6as himself was the suzerain ruler belonging to this dynasty is not clearly 
stated. Mr. Banerji, who edited the grant, observes that ‘ 6ambhuya6as is styled 
Paramamdheivara Paramahhattdraka Paramadevatddhidaivata which clearly shows 
his imperial position ' . This statement is, however, not strictly accurate. Accoixiing 
to Mr. Banerji^s own translation, the inscription merely says that while Parama- 
Mdhe^vara iSambhuya^as was ruling in southern T6sali, Maharaja Sivaraja had 
obtained the position of a ruler of the earth from the Parama-devat-ddhidaivata 
Parama-BhaUdraka. Evidently Mr. Banerji has taken this overlord to be 
Sambhuya^as. Such an interpretation is not an unreasonable one, but cannot be 
regarded as certain, particularly when the latter is styled simply as Parama-Mdhehara 
and is said to have been ruling in southern Tosali. The main ground of that inter- 
pretation is, of course, the absence of any other ruler, mentioned in that record, to 
whom these titles can be applied. But it is to be remembered in this connection that 
the Soro plates B, C, D use the phrase Pararm-dxiivaUddhid^ivata^n-Parama-Bhattdra-^ 
ha-j^-dnvdhydUi without mentioning his name. The same may be the case with the 
Patiakella Grant. But in the Soro PL A, the corresponding phrase is Parama-daivaia- 
Vappa-pdd-dmidhydta. This may mean that Sarabhuya^as* father was his suzerain 

1 £JJ., Vol. IX, p. 286. 2 jgT jr ^ XXIII, p. 198. 

« Mr. R. D. Banerji takes this expression along witli the year and translates; ‘In the 
[two hundred] and eighty-tliird year of the i .de of the Mana family. ♦ There does not seem to 
be any justification for this rendering which would imply the existence of a M&]^a era. 
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or overlord, and from the use of similar phraseology elsewhere we may even presume 
that he had inherited his father’s position. Thus while there is no definite r^erence, 
as Mr. Banerji presumes, to the imperial position of 6ambhuya6as, this may be 
assumed to be the case, But, then, we should rather take * dakfim-Tosalydm* in 

1. 4 of the Patiakella Grant along with Sivaraja rather than with ^ambhuyadas, as 
Mr. Banerji has done. In other words 11. 1-6 of this grant should be taken to mean 
that during the rule of the Mana family, while Sambhuya^as was ruling the earth, 
^ivaraja (issued the command) from Vortanoka in South Tosali, etc. 

Tins Ma-na family has a long history which Mr. Banerji has overlooked. He 
observes: ’This dynasty has been mentioned in two twelfth century inscriptions 

only, viz, the Nawada Inscription of the Saka year 1069 and in the Dudbpani 

rock inscription. ’ This is a serious blunder, for the Dudhpani rook inscription which 
gives the traditional account of the rise of the Maoa ^ family of rulers belongs to 
the seventh or eighth, and not twelfth century A.D., as Mr. Banerji supposes. Prof. 
Kielhom, who edited this inscription ,2 says that ’the characters are essentially the 
same as, but somewhat more modern than, those of the Aphsad inscription of 
Adityasena and may be assigned to about the eighth century A.D. ’ It is clear from 
the inscription itself that the events, leading to the establishment of the Mana kingdom 
as described therein, had happened many generations before it was engraved. It 
may, therefore, be safely presumed, that the Dudhpani rock inscription preserves an 
account of the origin of the Maua ruling family to which Sambhuya^as belonged. 
This family claimed to rule over Magadha towards the end of the eleventh and at the 
beginning of the twelfth century A.D., but it would be wrong to assume, as Dr. H. C. 
Ray has done, that the family ’first rose into importance in the eighth century A.D. 
and remained petty feudatory chiefs for about four centuries, at the end of which 
4hey emerge as independent rulers The combined testimony of the Soro plates, 
the Patiakella Grant, and the present plates proves that the Ma^as, whose original 
principality lay, according to Dudhpani rock inscription, somewhere in the hilly 
region between Midnaporo and Gaya districts, gradually extended their sway over 
nearly the whole of modern Orissa by the latter part of the sixth century A.D. 
It is presumably by defeating this Maua dynasty that Sa^anka conquered Utkala, 
Kongoda, and probably also Dandabhukti. 

A comparison of the Soro plates B and C with D leaves no doubt that Somadatta 
was succeeded by Bhanudatta in the government of Uttara-Tosali. For the names 
of the two donees in the first two plates reappear, along with two others, in the 
third, and the name Arungasvami of the former is changed to Arungamitrasvami 
in the latter. The same Bhanudatta is also referred to in another plate found near 
Balasoro.^ Bhanudatta bears the titles MaM-PmtlMra-Mahdrdja in the Soro 
plate D, while the title Mahd-admanta is added in the Balasore plate which was 
engraved oidy three months before. Somadatta is called Sdmanta-Mahdrdja in 
PI. I, while Subhakirtti, mentioned as ruler of Dandabhiikti in PI. II, has only the 
title Mahd-Pratlhdra. On the basis of the titles of the rulers and the governors, as 
given in the different plates, we may provisionally reconstruct the different stages 
in the administration of Utkala and Dandabhukti, and chronologically arrange them 
as foHows : — 

1. Mdhd^PfatlMra Subhakirtti governing Dandabhukti on behalf of 

oa^ftnka (PI. II.) 

2. Mahd-Balddhikfta-A7Uara7iga-MaM’Sdndhivigrahika Somadatta ruling in 

O^a or Utkala (Soro Pis. B, C). 

3. Somadatta, raised to the dignity of Sdmanta-Mahdrdja, ruling over both 

Utkala and Dandabhukti as a feudatory of 6a6anka (PI. I). 

4. Mahd’Pratlhdm Makd-8drmrda Maharaja Bhanudatta ruling over 

Utkala, and possibly also over Dandabhukti (Soro PI. D). 


1 The family name is spelt as Mftna in both Nawada and Dudhpani inscriptions. 
« Vol. n, p. 843. 

* JDyn. HiH, N, Ind., Vol. I, pp. 848-49. 

* Vol. XI, p. 611; MJ,, Vol. XXVI, p. 239. 
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Although we have no definite information that 6a^anto was the suzerain of 
Bhanudatta, that seems to be the most likely conclusion as Sa^Snka's empire most 
probably perished with him. 

The two Soro plates of Somadatta are dated in the year 15, and those of 
Bhanudatta, in the year 5. This shows that these dates are not to be taken as the 
regnal year of the suzerain as should normally be the case, but have to be referred to 
the period of ofiS.ce of Somadatta and Bhanudatta. As already noted above, the 
readings of the dates of the present plates are uncertain. If we assume Pis. I and II 
to be dated respectively in the nineteenth and eighth years, the dififerent stages in 
the conquest and administration, sketched above, must have covered a period of at 
least 32 years. 

Of the actual system of administration some details are furnished by the two 
plates regarding the T^vlra>^adhilcaram from which they were issued. It seems to 
have been the administrative headquarters of a mavdcda^ In PI. I it is not quite 
clear whether the communication about the grant is made by the TSvira-ofi&ce, or 
to it by amatya Prakir^^adasa. In PI. IT, however, there is no doubt that the sale of 
the land and its grant are announced by the Tavira-A»m^. It is, therefore, reason- 
able to ac(‘ept this meaning in the other plate too. The second half of v. 7, PI. I, 
and the first half of v. 6, PL II seem to convey some information about the con- 
stitution of the l^mlrsu-adhilcarana^ but unfortunately the full implication of the 
two qualifying expressions 'Idkamngatam' and* vipra-pradhdm-sangaMrh* is not easy 
to understand. I>r. Sircar takes them to mean that the adhikarma was composed 
of Brahmana ciders in one case and the public in the other ,2 but this presumed 
difference in the constitution of the same adhikarma within a comparatively short 
time goes against this interpretation. The only other possible alternative is that the 
communication was addressed to the association of Brahamapa elders in one cas«i 
and to the people in general in the other. This dififerenco, however, is also not 
easy to explain. 

The word *karaTm\ used in both the plates, is obviously an abbreviation of 
adhikaram mentioned in the seals. In PI. II, the word *adhV also apparently 
stands for adhikaravika or members of the adhikarana. It is interesting to note 
that the imprecatory versos are hardly in keeping with the context, as they contain 
admonitions to ‘those born in our family* which can only refer to a king and not to 
an adhikararm. 

The village granted in PI. I is named ‘Muha-kumbharapadraka* which is pro- 
bably a mistake for ‘Maha° ’ and is to be distinguished from the village of the same 
name, but without the prefix, mentioned in PL II. In the latter case, certain specified i 
quantities of land in the village are granted, viz. 40 dronas and 1 drdmvdpa of vdMu 
land. Vdstu means homestead lands, and consequently we may infer that 40 dronas 
refer to either khila (waste) or agricultural lands, though this is not mentioned in the 
grant. Drdmvdpa, as a technical term of land-measurement, is well known, but its 
exact equivalent in modem measures cannot be determined.® According to Sanskrit 
lexicons a dronavdpa is equivalent to one-eighth of a kulyavdpa, and this is corro- 
borated by epigraphic evidence. Drom is an abbreviated form of dro^vdpa, and 
is even now current in Bengal. 

In PI. I the entire village of Muha-kumbharapadraka is granted. The qualifying 
epithet * sarva-imndala-varjita^ is not easy to understand. It may mean that the 
village is separated from the mandala, i.e. the administrative unit within which it 
was situated, with the object, apparently, of exempting it from taxes, duties and 
other obligations to which other villages were subject, but this is by no means clear. 

It is interesting to note that the lands were purchased, even by the ruling 
authority, from the local adhikarana, as is clearly mentioned in PI. II. The con* 
temporary records from other parts of Bengal refer to similar transactions with 
more details,® 


1 This is not clearly stated, but seems to follow from v. 10, PL 1. 

« Predm, 1360, p. 294. 

• Of. History of Bengal (Dacca University), Vol, I, pp. 651-52. * Ibid., pp. 266-67. 
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As regards localities mentioned in the inscriptions, Da^^^bhukti and Utkala 
are well known. Pargiter distinguished the Utkala country from O^ra. According 
to him the former ‘comprised the southern portion of Chuta Nagpur, the Northern 
Tributary States of Orissa and the Balasore district Dr. H. C. Bay also follows 
him and places O^a to the south of Utkala, in the Cuttack district.^ But the 
epigraphic evidence proves that they were used as synonymous terms for modem 
Orissa. In the Soro plate B, Sarepha, which is undoubtedly Soro in Balasore 
district, is said to be situated in Uttara-Tosali which was again comprised in Odra- 
vi^aya. Now, it is well known that Odra is the original form of the modem name 
Orissa, and the Soro plate proves that even in the sixth century A.D., the name 
Odra was applied to the northern extremity of modem Orissa, Accoring to the 
Bhuvanesvar inscription, ^ dated 1200 A.T>., on the other hand, Utkala- 
comprises Bhuvanesvar in the Puri district. The IHrghasi_Stone Inscription,^ 
dated A.D. 1075, uses the term Utkala in the Sanskrit and Odda in the Telugu 
portion in the list of countries conquered by Vanapati. Other evidences may be 
cited to show the identity of Utkala and Odra. Its antiquity goes back to the 
time of Kalidasa who uses Utkala as a general designation for the country between 
Suhma (W. Bengal) and Kalihga.® 

The northern boundary of Utkala or Odra seems to have varied in different 
ages. But we can fix it with a tolerable degree of certainty for the sixth century A.D. 
PI. I shows that Daijdabhukti and Utkala were coterminous, and the former 
certainly comprised the Midnapore district or at least the greater part of it. That 
it did not extend much further south into the Balasore ^strict is proved by the 
Soro PL B, as mentioned above. Thus the present boundary line between Balasore 
and Midnapore districts roughly corresponds to that between ancient Dandabhukti 
and Odra or Utkala. 

The present plates contain the earliest reference to Dandabhukti and push back 
the antiquity of the name by nearly four centuries. For the next mention of it 
occurs in the Irda CP.® belonging to the tenth century A.D. But in the latter 
period it had ceased to be an independent administrative unit of the bhukti class 
and is referred to as Daridabhukti-mawdaki comprised within the Vardhamana- 
bhuJcti, It is ])robablo, therefore, that §a§ahka created this new bhukti when he 
conquered the southern districts, but in course of time it was incorporated into the 
Vardhamana-5Zi«AifL though curiously enough, the suf&x bhukti was not discontinued. 
Evidently, like Tirabhukti in North Bihar, bhukti came to be a part and parcel of 
the geographical name Da!:ida})hukti irrespective of its original connotation as an 
administrative unit. Daudabhukti, as the name of a principality, occurs in the list 
of countries conquered by Rajendra Chola and of the feudal States that helped 
Ramapala in his fight against the Kaivarta chief Bluma. In the former it figures 
as a neighbouring State of Odda, and in the latter, that of Utkala.^ 

TamrUf the administrative headquarters in Dandabhukti, from which both the 
grants were issued, may bo identified with Debra about 15 miles south-east of 
Midnapore, and shown in Rennel’s Map No. IX. The village Kumbharapadraka 
and diia Ketakapadrika 1 am unable to identify. 

Tbxt No. I. 

1 . fSa*]mvat 10, 9 Bh&dra di 10, 9 [ H*] Vi§n6h p6ttr-agra-viksepa-ksanabha[vita- 

sadhvas§.m I 6es-a-*] 

2. iesa-^iro-madhyamssadhySiSina-mahA-tanum II [1 ||*] Kam-arati-§ir5-blirai^a- 

[Gang-augha-dhvasta-*] 

3. kalma^am [| ♦] dri-Sa§§i(kke mahim pSti catur-jaladhi-mekhalam || [2 !)♦] Tasya 

pada-na[kha-jyotsn&-*] 


1 Mdrkavd^^ Pwro^Mi — Eziglieh Transl., p. 327, note. 

® Op, cil., Map 7. But on p. i61 Dr. Kay rega^ Utkala and as identical. 

» MJ,, Vol. Xin, p. 160. ♦ JSJ., Vol. IV, p. 314. 

* Bagkuvafhiat IV, v. 38. • Vol. XXtl, p. 160. 

7 BUtory of Brngcit (Dacca Univ.), pp. 23, 32, 188, 167. 
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4. vibhu^ita-fiiro-maijau [| *] ^ri-samanta-maharSjft-SomadatlS gufi£dhik§ || [3 1|*] 

Sa ^ X X X 

5. gam-otsarma-kaleya-dhvanta-sajhhatau [I *] SahitamsaUtkala-de^Sna 

bhuktiih pra6a[sati ||4 1|*] 

6. Satya-6aurya-krt5-astratva-rupa-vidy-adayab prthak [I ’*'] Pa^davesu sthitah 

santi yafsrai] 

7. nn=ekattra te gu^iah \\ [5 1|*] Amaiyo yasya gu^avanssPrakirMadasa iti 

6 rutah [I *] Sadhukari- 

8. taya nityaiii yah pujyaih pujyato dvijaih \\ [6 H*] AgS/iniiio iiiipan=sarwan 

jnapayitva 

9. pra^amya ca [| *] Praha Tavirakaih sarvvam kara^iam loka-sangatam |1 [7 ||*] 

Bhfimer =:g6- carma-mattra[yah*] 

10. dane svargah phalam smrtam [I *] Parai§ara-sutaBy=6ccairss:vvacaiii 6nitv= 

eti bha^itajh || [8 H*] Ten=[edam ca*] 

11. sarnamnatafm*] Manu-^astr-anuvarttina [| *J Sri-samantena krtina Somadatte 

[na] 

12. dhimata j| [9 [|*] Bhatte^varaya gu^dne Ka6yapay=adhvaryave [| *] Muha( ?)- 

Kumbharapa drak o = 

l‘l. dattah sarvva-maxidala-varjjita[h*] || [10 |1*] 

Tad=y6=ttr=asinat-kule jato m6had=any6=pi va [narah 1 *] 

14. Papam prakurute lobhan=inaha-patakavan=bhav6t || [11 1|*] Sukhanam= 

anva X X X X . 

15. XX Bys=aty»alpa-dhlmatah [i *] Bvija-devasya bhahetoh 616kah X X X X 

sahita x X 


TBA25rSIATION. 

(LI. 1-2) — ^Year 19, 19th day of BMdra. 

While the illustrious SaSanka is protecting the earth, — ^whose girdle is formed 
by the four oceans ; whose sins are washed away by the Ganges fallen from the head 
of the enemy of the Cupid (i.e. 8iva) ; whose great body is placed in the middle of the 
infinite hoods of the Sesa (Naga) ; and who was agitated when Visnu (in the form of a 
boar) cast his snout (to raise her) (w. 1-2). 

(LL 3~9) — ^While Dandabhukti, along with Utkala, is being ruled by the illustrious 
feudatory Maharaja Somadatta — ^the jewel on whose head shines by the light 

of the nails of his (^aidnka's) feet; who has excessive virtues : by whose 

the mass of darkness, due to Kali age, is dispelled (vv, 3-4): in whom are 
found together the virtues such as truth, prowess, skill in wielding arms, 
beauty and learning which were possessed separately by the (five) Paijdavas 
(v. 5) ; whose excellent minister, known as Prakir^nadasa, and daily wor- 
shipped for his good deeds by the Brahmanas who are themselves worthy of 
worship (v. 6), having saluted and informed all the future kings, addressed 
all the officers and people of Tavira (as follows) (v. 7). 

(LI. 9-10) — ^It is loudly proclaimed by the son of Paradara (Vydsa) and (consequently) 
held that the gift of even a gd-carma measure (i.e. 150 cubits square) of land 
leads to the attainment of heaven (v. 8). 

(LI. ll~13) — ^Hence the successful, intelligent and illustrious feudatory Sdmadatta, 
who follows the Law-Code of Manu, has ordered as follows (v. 9) : — 

The village of Muha-Kumbharapadraka, detached from the district 
(?), has been given to the meritorious priest BhatteSvara (of the) Kaiyapa 
(gotra) (v. 10). 

(Then follow the imprecatory verses, w, 11-12.) 


i Throe liters are missing here. Dr. D. 0. Sircar restores them as * sama\ but the second 
letter shows distinctly a thick stroke at the top indicating a superscript r or <&-kdra. 
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No. II. 

First side. 

1. [Saniva]t 8 Pausa di 10 2 asmin-divasa-masa-samvatsare j| Vi§]ci6h potr-agra- 

vik§e- 

2. pa-kBa^a-bhavita-sadhvasam [| ♦] Ses-a6esa-6ir6-madliyam=:adhyasina-maha- 

tanuzh || [1 1|*] Kam-ara- 

3. ti-i§ir6-bhrasta-Gang-augha-dhva[sta*] ■•kalmasam [| *] l^ri-SaSaAke mahim=s 

pati catur-jjaladhi-mekhalam [ p \\*] 

4. Yasya gambhirya-lava]jya-vahu-ratna-taya=naya [| *] Na samah ksara- 

kalu^yam ^ vyalopaya x 

5. tay=6dad]ii[h*] II [3 ||*] Tasya pada-nakha-jy6tsiia-vibhusita4ir5»-inai?aii [I*] 

Srlpi an- mahaprati ( ti)- 

6. hare Subhakirttau Yicaksa]:ieh ^ || [4 P] Dandabhuktimssimaiii pati pitnrat 

=papa-varjite [| *] 

7. Dharma-§astr-anur6dbena nyay-anyayam vicetari || [5 11*] Asyam Tavira- 

karapazh vipra-pra- 

8. dbana-sangatam [| *] Bhavi^yad-varttaman-adhin vijnapayati sund;am || 

[6 II*] KritT=asmatto 

9. yatha-nyayam Subhakirttir=:cy(im)a 3 ii vii(bu)dbah [| ♦] Catvarm(m)iSad= 

dadaii dro^an dro^a-vapam ca 

10. vastunali || [7 li*] Keta( ?)kapadrik-odde§e ^ grame Kumbhirapadrake [I *] 

Bharadvaj a-sagottra- 

11. ya Madhyandinaya dhmiate [||8|1*] Damyasvainina=etasmai pittropi*] 

pu^iyabhivrddhaye [ ||9 1|*J ^ 

12. Tadss^o v=asinat=kule jato mdhad=any6 pi va narah [I *] Papaiii 

pra^riite moban ®=malia- 

Second side. 


13, [pa*]takavan=bhavet || [10 11*J 

Translation. 

(L. 1) — ^Year 8, 12tb day of Pav^a; in this day, month and year. 

(LI. 1-3)— Fv. 1-2, as in No. /. 

(L. 4) — Who (SaSanka) possesses profundity, beauty and many gems like the ocean, 
but cannot be compared to the latter {on account of its) pollution by ‘black 
salt (v. 3).® 

(LI. 6-7) — ^While this Dapdabhukti is being ruled like a father by the wise, illustrious 
Mahd-Pratlhdra Subhaldrtti, the jewel on whose head shines by the light 
of the nails of his {^aidnlca's) feet; who distinguishes right from wrong in 
conformity with the Dharmaddstras; and who is free from sin (w. 4-5) ; 

(LI. 7-8) — ^The administrative office of Ta'iKra, full of eminent Brdhrmnas, situated 
within this (Dardabhukti), communicates the {following) true and pleasant 
words to the present and future {officers ^ (v. 6). 

(LI. 9-11) — ^Having purchased from us, according to rules, the learned Subhakirttl 
gave 40 drorim (of land) and one drdmvd/pa of homestead, in the village 
Kumbhdrapadraka in the deda Keta( ?)kapadrika to the intelligent 
Ddmyasvami, of the Bharadvaja gotra and Madhyandina (ddkhd) for in- 
creasing the religious merit of his parents (vv. 7-9). 

{Here follows the imprecatory v, 10.) 

1 Dr, Sircar reads: But kdlufyath is 

quite clear. I do not find any d’kara on p and it is difficult to reeMl the next letter as 1 ^ga. 

* ’ should be omitted. * Read deie, * The first half of the verse is wanting. 

* Read lobhdn on the analogy of PI. I for mokad is already used in the first half of the verse. 

* The full TnAi>.TiiT^g of the veroe cannot be grasped on account of the uncertainty of recMi- 
ing at the end of 1. 4. The last part of the translation is, therefore, only conjectural. 

^ ^e word adhi seems to have been used as an abbreviation for * adhikarapilca \ 
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The ‘City of Bengaia’ in early Reports. 

By A. CoBTBSio. 

{Communicated by K* Nag.) 

In the rather lengthy chapter dealing with Bengal in the 8uma OrierUal of 
Tom6 Fires, written in Malacca and Cochin in 1612-1615, ^ there is the following 
passage: * Ports 'of Bengala — The principal port is that of the City of Bengala 
(Cidad£ de Bemgalla), whence the kingdom derives its name. It takes two days to 
go from the mouth of the river up to the city, and they say that at the lowest tide 
there are three fathoms. The city must have forty thousand hearths. The king has 
his residence in this city. They are all palm-leaf huts, but the king^s house is of 
adobe and well built. This river is the Ganges — ^the Bengalees say that it comes 
from heaven. The other port is Satgaon (Sa^am) over against Orissa. It has a 
good port; it has a good entrance. It is a good city and rich, where there are many 
merchants. It must have ten thousand hearths. These are the chief trading cities 
of Bengala, There are others inland, but they are strongly fortified garrison towns, 
of no [commercial] importance, and there is constant war in the interior'. 

Varthoma in 1510 mentioned the great City of Banghella, and Barbosa, writing 
a little later than Fires, also mentions the great City of Bengala. 

In his edition of Varthema’s Itinerario (Hakluyt Society, 1863). G. Badger 
had already asserted in a note to the text that ‘ Gour was undoubtedl# the capital 
of Bengal at this period, but it appears that the name of the province was very 
commonly applied to the city, more especially by foreigners’ (p. 210). Later, 
however, when writing the Introduction, he tried to rectify his ‘erroneous identifica- 
tion of Varthema’s Banghelh with the capital of Gour^ and said that he was ‘inclined 
to infer that Bengala occupied a position between the Hattia and Sundoep islands, 
situated at the present mouth of the Brahmaputra’. He was led to this opinion 
by James Rennell’s odd supposition, expressed in 1793, ‘that the site of the city 
named Bangelkty described as being near the eastern mouth of the Ganges, has been 
carried away by the river’. A few years later, H. Beveridge said that after he had 
seen the first volume of Ramusio’s Collection of Travels he was ‘almost convinced 
that the lost city of Bengala is neither more nor less than the famous city of Gour’.* 
In Ramusio’s translations he read Barbosa’s and Fires’ references * to j^ngal, and 
to the king as being a Mohammedan, which confirmed his opinion, because Gaur 
was the only great Mohammedan city in Bengal. Fires indeed says in the Suma 
that the King of Bengala ‘ is a very faithful Mohammedan. The kings of this kingdom 
turned Mohammedan three hundred years ago ’. This is remarkably accurate, as the 
Mohammedan conquest of Gaur dates from c. 1198. 

The identification of the ‘City of Bengala’ has been the subject of a learned 
controversy in which many scholars have joined. A comprehensive survey of the 
l)roblem is given by M. Longworth Dames in a long note in Vol. El of his edition of 

^ Oriental contains the first and most complete description of the East, from the 

Hed Sort to Clnna and Japan, written in the first half of the sixteenth century, by a man of 
some laming as a result of his personal observation. The MS. of the 8uma Oriental is extant 

m the Bibhoth^que de la Chambres des D6put6s, Paris, where I discovered it in 1937, I have 
prepared it for publication, and the Hakluyt Society is now printing tho translation, 
w'lth tiw ongmal Portuguese text, an Litroduction and notes, in two volumes. 

Tne Dtstri^ of Bdkarganj, -pp, xiii-xvi, London, 1876. 
fu *> 1 * 0 ^**^ Battista Eamusio knew some part of the Suma Oriental and publidied it under 
• tiw title Ciommarw at tuiti H regni, cotta, and populi orientali, con li trajJUM and merca/ntie, che iui 
dal mar Bosso fino aJU popvU della China. TradoUo deOa Hngua Portuguese 
mlfft as being from an anonymous author, in his Primo vdume deUa NavigeOhM et 

Viaggt, ft. 310 seqs. Venice, 1660. 
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The Booh of Duarte Barbosa (Hakluyt Society, 1921). Opinions are divided between 
Gaur, Chittagong, Satgaon, and even Sonargaon, Sripur and Dianga. Even as 
recently as 1928, Sir Richard Camac in his edition of Varthema’s book identified the 
"City of Banghella’ with Satgaon, and the latest edition of the Enoychpaedia Britan- 
nica records that Chittagong ‘has been generally identified with the City of Bengala 
mentioned by Portuguese and other writers*. Tom6 Pires’ references, together 
with the closer study of other Portuguese sources, from sixteenth century chronicles 
and maps, may help to throw new light on the matter. 

Varthema states that ‘the city of Banghella was one of the best that I had 
hitherto seen*. This applies much better to the wonderful city of Gaur, then in 
all its splendour, than to Chittagong or Satgaon, mainly commercial centres, 
important though they may have been. Barbosa writes: ‘There is to the north 
(of the Gulf of Bengal) a right great city of the Moors, which they call Bengala . . . 
On issuing forth from this city of Bengala and going further on there are many 
other towns likewise inhabited by Moors and Heathen both up country and on the 
coast, subject to this King. * Then follows the description of Burma, which begins : 
‘Going past the Kingdom of Bengala and following the coast towards the south 
there is another Heathen Kingdom called that of Berma.* As Chittagong, then 
heathen, lies just on the north-east end of the Bay of Bengal, and as there is no 
important town between it and the Burmese frontier to the south, it could hardly 
be the ‘City of Bengala*, the ‘right great city of the Moors* which Barbosa places 
‘to the north *. On the other hand Pires says that ‘it takes two days to go from the 
mouth of the river up to the city *, which eliminates the possibility that he is referring 
to Chittagong, lying as it does to the south-east of the mouth of the river. And 
that it could not be Satgaon is shown by the fact that he mentions Satgaon or 
Sadegam^ with ten thousand hearths, as a port or city distinct from the ‘City of 
Bengala’, with forty thousand hearths. Perhaps this very important point escaped 
the notice of Beveridge and others who followed him, because they could not know 
of Pires’ MS., and Ramusio’s translation has 'Asedegd verso il regno di Orixa* where 
the Portuguese text has 'Badegam contra Orixa*. This is the more curious — ^mainly 
on the part of those who identified the ‘City of Bengala’ with Satgaon — because 
Badger had already noticed that the Asedegti in Ramusio’s translation corresponded 
to Satgaon (p. cxv). Though the Portuguese later on wrote Sategam and other 
similar forms, Pires followed the Arabs (the proba])le source of his information), 
for in Ibn Batuta the city is called Badkawan (Lee’s translation, p. 194) and in the 
Mohit (Tomaschek’s translation, p. 78) it is Badigam. 

Varthema, who never was in Bengal (it has been shown that he lies whenever 
he asserts that he had been beyond southern India), as well as Barbosa and Pires, 
wrote from hearsay. They simply recorded the information they gathered from 
local travellers in India, and in Pires* case also in Malacca. It was only natural 
that the ‘great City of Bengala* mentioned to them should be the deservedly famous 
Gaur, and that they should have made mistakes, mixing up some of the things 
they heard. For instance, when Barbosa says that it is ‘ a very excellent sea-heaven *, 
though it must be remembered that the western side of Gaur was then washed by the 
Ganges and was probably accessible to sea-going ships ; or when Pires states that 
‘it takes two days to go from the mouth of the river up to the city*, which was 
actually more than 200 miles up the river, and that the city of such wonderftd 
buildings was ‘ all palm-leaf huts *. 

The Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., who has on several occasions dealt with this question, 
wrote: ‘Unfortunately, so little attention has been paid to the accounts of Bengal 
written by the earliest European travellers in Bengal, especially the Portuguese, 
that the passages in which the name of Bengala is found, as appli^ to a town, have 
never been properly collated. The general impression produced on me by my 
reading is that the term has been used for a variety of places: Sonargaon, Satgaon, 
Chittagong, and even such places as Hugh and Chandemagar ; that, in fact, it apphed 
to the chi^ port at the time. It is easy to understand why “ Bengala ” should have 
been placed at Chittagong by Portuguese cartographers. The first Portugese 
settlement was at Chittagong from about 1534, and, till the time when they founded 
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Hugli (1578), “to go to Bengal** must have meant for the Portuguese “to go to 
Chittagong **. Bengala once located at Chittagong by the Portuguese geographers, 
the mistake continued to be reproduced in the old maps even as late as 1743.*^ 
To a certain extent this may sum up the situation; but, in fact, the "City of Bengala’ 
referred to by Varthema, Pires and Barbosa, was Gaur, and the "Qty of Bengala’ 
mentioned in later Portuguese chronicles and maps was Chittagong. 

The chronicler Castanheda describes how in 1518 a Portuguese fleet of four 
ships went to the ‘cidade de Chetiga cidade de BSgala*. In the same chapter he 
says that there are many and very beautiful cities situated along the river Ganges, 
‘ mainly one called Oonro, which lies up the river a hundred leagues from the sea . . . 
and here the king of Bengala has his court and abode in a sumptuous palace ... On 
the sea-coast this kingdom has no more than two ports in two cities, one called 
ChetigUo, twenty leagues from one of the mouths of the Ganges , . . the other port 
is called ScUegUo in the other mouth of the Ganges, eighty leagues by sea from 
ChetigUo, but it is not so important This remarkably accurate description is 
quite clear: for Castanheda the ‘City of Bengala’ was Chittagong, not Gaur. Jofto 
de Barros writes: ‘The first mouth (of the Ganges), which is westerly, is called 
Satigantf on account of a city of this name situated along its current, where our 
people carry on their businesses and trade; and the other one, easterly, discharges 
very near another (city) called Clmtigam, more famous because all the merchandise 
that enters or leaves this kingdom generally comes together there. ’ ® But later on 
(IV, ix, 3) he refers to events that happened in 1529 in ‘Chittagong, which is the 
City of Bengala’. D4mi9lo de G6is refers to the event described by Castanheda as 
taldng place in 1518, mentioning also ‘Chittagong, City of Bengala’.^ All three 
chroniclers agree. 

No less interesting is a brief survey of the sixteenth century Portuguese maps 
on which Bengal is shown. The earliest Portuguese map to represent Bengal is an 
anonymous one (the so-called Cantino, from the name of an Italian who smuggled 
it out of Portugal), made in Tisbon in 1502. It shows Satgaon [Catiguam) on a 
river in the western corner of the Bay of Bengal, and Chittagong (Carigam) on 
another river in the eastern corner. This remarkable representation shows how 
accurate was the information gathered in I^isbon, perhaps from some Arabian map 
or maps brought back by the first two expeditions of Gama and Cabral to India. 
The next maps are those of Francisco Rodrigues of 1513 (Paris), Pedro Reinel of 
c. 1517 (Munich) and of c. 1518 (British Museum), Jorge Reinel of c. 1519 (Munich), 
and Diogo Ribeiro of 1527 (Weimar) and 1529 (Rome); all of them show the head 
of the groat bay bearing the name ‘The River of Bengala’, ‘Kingdom of Bengala’, 
or simply ‘Bengala’. Then comes the anonymous Portuguese map of c. 1640 
(Wolfenbttttel), which shows sateganii near the western comer, and chatigam on the 
eastern comer, besides other names between the two. 

Real improvement begins with Lopo Homem’s large world map of 1664 
(Florence). On the western side of the Ganges Delta is written omdefazem a venvxgu 
(where they trade), and tatigam (a mistranscription of catigam) a little to the north- 
east. Further north-eastwards is ogcmxo, i.e. o gouro or Gaur, this being its first 
appearance on a map. Finally, on the right hand side of some river which may 


1 The Twelve Bhuyaa or Lar^dUyrds of Bengal, in J.A,S,B,, IX, 444, 1913. Possibly misled 
by a remark in Ovington’s A Voyage to Suratt in the Year 1689, and Ajacmmmg that *Dianga was 
first PoHuguese settlement on the Gulf of Bengal*, Hosten believes that ‘the City of Bengala, 
after the Portuguese had settled in Arakan, was Dianga*, on the left bank of the Kamaphuli, 
T T Fotfi and Present, XIH, 262, 

J. J. A. Cam^s, who thinks that *it may be safely asserted that all evidence points to 
the conclusion that Chittagong was the real City of Bengala, spoken of by the early writers’, 
has shown alrwdy that Bianga, where the Portuguese did not estabhsh themselves until late 
m the s^teenth century, is out of the question. Bistory of the Portuguese in Be/ngcd, pp. 76-8. 

1 Bwcoftmwento and Oonguista da India pdos Portugueaes, TV, xacxvii. Lisbon, 

1664. 1 Portuguese league « 3*2 miles. ^ » 

tvV 1662. Barros died in 1670 and Decada IV was not 

puDushed till 1615. 

* Chronica do FeUcissimo Bei Dom Emanuek, TV, xzvii. Lisbon, 1667. 
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correspond to the eastern branch of the Ganges Delta, is cidade de bemgcdat and 
under this talingam (a mistranscription for catingam, i.e. Chittagong). The repre- 
sentations of the Ganges Delta on this and on all the other maps I am about to refer 
to, follow more or less the same prototype and have several other names besides those 
I mention. In Diogo Homem’s atlas of 1558 (British Museum) we find, in the same 
order : onde faze a ueniagua^ xatigam^ ogouxo, cidade de hengala and, under this, xategam ; 
in Ldzaro Luizas atlas of 1663 (Lisbon): aondefazem a ueniagaj xatigad, ogouro and 
Cidade de hegala xatigaom; in Diogo Homem’s atlas of 1668 (Dresden): onde se 
faz a ueniaga, xatigam, ogaoxo, Bengala and xategd; in Vaz Dourado’s atlas of 1568 
(Lisbon): Sategam, ogouro and chaiigam;^ in Dourado’s atlas of 1571 (Lisbon): 
Sategad omde faze a ueniaga, ogouro and chatigam\ in Dourado's atlas of c. 1573 
(British Museum): Sategad o da ueniaga, ogouro and chatigam; in Dourado’s atlas of 
1580 (Munich): Sategam o gouro and chatigam; in Bartolomeu Lasso’s atlas of 1690 
(Rotterdam): donde fazem a veniaga, SatigHo, ogouro and cidade de hegala xatigam. 
Other contemporary maps which represent the Ganges Delta with some approach 
to reality follow more or less closely Portuguese originals. 

Besides the references of Castanheda, Barros and G6is, the maps of the two 
H omens, Luiz and Lasso show that after the first half of the sixteenth century, and 
perhaps oven earlier, Chittagong was the ‘City of Bengala’ of the Portuguese. This 
may be not unconnected with the fact that Chittagong was the seaport serving 
Gaur — ^thc ‘great City of Bengala* of Varthema, Pires and Barbosa — which began to 
decline about the middle of the sixteenth century, and practically ceased to exist 
as a living town after 1676, No less interesting is the inscription ‘ where they trade’ 
associated with Satgaon, beginning with the map of c. 1640 and becoming still more 
precise on Dourado’s maps of 1571 and 1573 — ‘Satgaon where they trade*, and 
‘Satgaon, that of the trade’, on the Hugli river represented as the western branch 
of the Ganges Delta. 

Though the Portuguese had probably traded in Bengal from the early sixteenth 
century ,2 it was not till 1 537-8 that they settled in Satgaon and Chittagong. Satgaon 
was then the chief commercial port of Bengal, though Antonio Nunes referred in 
1554 to the Small Port (Porto Pequeno) and the Large Port (Porto Grande) of Bengala ® 
which, as we know from later references, correspond respectively to Satgaon and 
Chittagong. Writing in mid sixteenth century, Garcia d’Orta mentions ‘Satgaon 
(Satiguam) which is a very famous port in Benguala’,* and Fernao Mendes Pinto says 

1 Dourado was perhaps the only one of these cartographers who actually visited Bengal. 
In the Livro de Marinha/ria (a collection of sixteenth century Portuguese rutters and nautical 
rules published by J. I. Brito Kebelo, Lisbon, 1903) there is a rutter of the ‘Navigation from 
Cochin to Bengala, the port of Chattigv(Xo\ and another called ‘Course from Negapatam to the 
entrance of the port of Sataguuo\ It is said there that ‘Fomfio [Vaz] Dourado liad made that 
voyage when he wont (apparently to Bengal) with Vasco da Cunha’ (p. 234), referring perhaps 
to a voyage made in 1643-4 to the coast of Bengal and Porto Pequeno mentioned by Caspar 
Correia, Lendas da India, IV, 297 and 398, It is possible that Dourado, one of the most con- 
summate Portuguese cartographers (bom in India, where he lived the greater part of his life : 
see A. Cortesfto, Cartografia, II, 1-104), drew some map which was sent to Lisbon and served 
as prototjpe for all the others mentioned. This may explain to some extent the greater accuracy 
of the names on the maps after that date. 

* There are in early Portuguese documents many references to ships (nam) going to Bengal; 
for example, in at least three letters written by Afonso de Albuquerque to the King of Portugal 
from India, on the 1st April, 1612 {Alguns Documentos da Torre do Tombo, p. 251 ), 8th November, 
1612 {Cartas de Afonso de Albuquerque I, 99), and 30th November, 1613 {Ibidem, I, 156). In 
the third, Albuquerque says that the Portuguese factor of Cochin sent ships to Bengal! In 
another letter of the 1st December, 1 6 1 3, ho says that ‘ Bengala asks for all sorts of our merchandise 
and needs them ’ {Alguns Documentos, p. 300). In a letter of 6th January, 1614, to the King of 
Portugal {Cartas, III, 94) and ^nother of tho same date to Afonso de Albuquerque {Ibidem, 
III, 221), Rui de Brito, Captain of Malacca, refers to a junk of the Bendara that was sent to 
Bengal Ttith ‘news of our truth and justice*. Although it does not seem that any of these ships 
were Portuguese, it is very possible that in some of them one or more Portuguese travelled, as 
happened very often in those times. But as far as we know positively, it was in 1616-7 tliat a 
Portuguese, Jofto Coelho, visited Bengal for the first time, according to Ant6nio Galvfio’s informa- 
tion. Tratado, p. 129 (Lisbon, 1663). Hakluyt Society edition, 1862. On early Portuguese 
settlements in Bengal, see Campos’ remarkable book mentioned above. 

» Lyvro doe Pesos, p. 37 (written in 1664). Lisbon, 1868, 

* Colotpms dos Simples e Drogas, Col. L. Gba, 1663. 
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that in 1546 he visited ‘the port of Chittagong {Ckttig^) in the kingdom of Bengala, 
where at that time there were many Portuguese None of these references warrants 
the supposition that the Portuguese have ever meant Satgaon to be the ‘City of 
Bengala*. 

In 1679-80 the Portuguese founded Hugh, a little to the south-east of Satgaon, 
and estabhshed themselves there, after which the decline of Satgaon began. They 
then called Hugh Porto Peqmno, Father Femao Guerreiro, writing in 1603-4, 
refers to Ooli, porto pegueno of Bengala, speaking of the Portuguese who hve in ‘that 
old bandeU or town (povoacito), where there are more than 5,000 souls’ and of ‘our 
town alongside the river’. Further on he refers to the place also as o (7oK.* The 
Portuguese said 0 Qoli, just as they say O Porto, From the latter resulted Oporto; 
so the former gave Hugh. In an anonymous Portuguese atlas of c. 1616-23 (the 
so-called ‘de la Duchesse de Berry’, Paris), there is near Satgaon (SaiigUo) a porto 
nom onde faze a fazenda (new port where they trade), which corresponds clearly to 
Hugh. 

In conclusion, the ‘City of Bengala’ of the early sixteenth century writers was 
Gaur. There are many reasons for this identification, but the decisive argument 
in its favour is the fact that Tom 6 Pires mentioned the ‘ City of Bengala ’ and Satgaon 
as different places, and says that the former, a great city of 40,000 hearths, lay two 
days’ journey up the river, which excludes Chittagong. Later on, however, when 
the Portuguese settled in Bengal, the designation ‘City of Bengala* corresponded to 
Chittagong, as is shown by several mid sixteenth century Portuguese chroniclers and 
cartographers. 
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Astronomical Time-Indications in Kalidasa. 

By P. C. Sbngupta. 

As to the date of Kalidasa, the greatest of our Sanskrit poets, most divergent 
views have been held by different researchers. According to MaxmuUer, Fergusson , 
and H. P. iSastri, Kalidasa lived about the middle of the sixth century A.D. On 
the other hand, Macdonell, Vincent Smith and A. B. Keith have held that the poet 
flourished about the time of the Gupta emperor Chandragupta II, the first Indian 
monarch who, on epigraphic evidence, is known to have assumed the title of 
Vikramaditya (ca. 380-415 A.D.). This is of course on the assumption that 
Kalidasa adorned the court of a king named Vikramaditya of UjjayinI, a tradition 
which appears to be of very doubtful value. Then again P*of. S. Ray,* Sten Konow, 
Chatterjee and other Sanskritists of the old school have identified the now known 
Vikrama Samvat, with the era alleged to have been started by Vikramaditya of 
Ujjayini, and have tried to assign to the poet the first century B.C. But epigraphic 
and other evidences are, so far as I am aware, against this identification as the 
original name of this Samvat era was ‘MSlavabda’ or even Krta era. We do not 
yet know when the original name of the era was changed into the Samvat era. 


1 Peregrinacamt CLXXI. Lisbon, 1614. 

* Rehgno Anual, III, iii, 3. Lisbon, 1607. 

• Prof, S. Ray^s paper, ‘ Age of Kalidasa \ Bengal, 1908. 
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As no definite epigrapbic evidence about the date of Kalid&sa is forthcoming, 
such differences of opinion are quite natural, and ainr attempt to throw firesh light 
on the problem from a new point of view will probably be welcomed by scholars. 

In this paper, I have tried to show that the great poet was thoroughly conversant 
with the Hindu Siddhantic (Scientific) astronomical literature, such references being 
found scattered throughout his poetical and dramatic works. These references 
have not been, as I shall show, correctly interpreted by his many commentators 
including Mallinatha. The reason is obvious. These commentators were primarily 
rhetoricians and not experts in astronomy; hence they failed to get at the proper 
meaning of the passages and thus by their failure in this respect, have only ‘darkened 
counsel by their words’ in their commentaries. We take these references one by 
one. I shall try to interpret them correctly and ascertain their chronological 
significance. 

(a) The first reference is — 

Naksatra-taragraha-samkula-pi jyotismati candramasaiva ratrih 

— Raghu, VI, 22. 


Here the yfrord* tdrdgraha ’ is a Hindu astronomical term not recognized by Mallinatha. 
It means ‘star-like planets’, viz. Mercurj% Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn in 
contradistinction to the Sun and the Moon which possess discs; the Hindu scientific 
astronomers throughout maintain this classification (cf. Pancasiddhdntikd, XVIII, 
61; the Aryahhatiya , Oola, 48; Modem Surya SiddhdrUa, VII, 1, etc.). Here 
Mallinatha splits up the compound word as ‘naksatra* «f ‘tara’ -f ‘graha’. This 
sort of interpretation is apparently against the meaning of the poet. 

(i)) That Kalidasa was a keen observer of the first visibility of crescent is 
evidenced by : — 

(i) Netraih papus tiptimanapnuvadbhir 
Navodayam^Mmimu^adhindm 


(ii) Nidar^ayamasa vi^esadi^yam 

indurh mvottMnamivendumatyai 


— ^Raghu, II, 73. 


—Raghu, VI, 31. 


In these instances we have the expressions which are equivalent to ‘the newly 
risen lord of the osadhis ’ and ‘to newly risen moon *. 

(c) We have further in Kalidasa: — 


Twastri-lokiprathitena sardhamajena marge vasa^irusitva 
Tasmadapavartata Ku^dine6ah parvatyaye somaivo^parasmeh’ 


—Raghu, VII, 33. 

Here the poet says that in Aja’s return journey to the city of Ayodhya, the 
prmce of Vidarbha (his brother-in-law) unwilling to part company of him as it 
were, accompanied Aja for three nights, just as the moon, as if unwilling to part 
company of the sun at the conjunction remains invisible for the maximum period 
of tluree nights and then separates from him. This interpretation makes the figure 
&purnopamd or a complete similitude. Hence Kalidasa was also an observer of the 
fact that the moon‘s maximum period of invisibility lasts for three nights. Malli- 
natha here fails to interpret the simile in Kalidasa. 

(d) Again we have the line; — 

‘E|a caramukhi, yogatarayft yujyate taralavimbaya 6a6i* 


™ • niT ^1 , ivumara, VIII, 73, 

iJm Moon, O lovely one, is getting conjoined with the Uquid^bodied, “junction- 
star” of this night.* 

.Here yre have the tiro words ‘YogatSrS’ and ‘taralavimbaya’, the first one 
m€^ .a^ one of the several ‘stars’ with which the moon gets conjoined in her 
sar^ throngh the sky in the course of a sidereal month. Mallinatha a 

mi^e of the whole thing when he says that the moon is always accompanied by a 
particular star m all nights {pra^fohatiiyaye yujyate e& yo^ra). Again the w^ 
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'tarala-vimbaya' means liquid-bodied, and not as Mallinatba expounds it. A verse 
of the Surya Siddhantat as quoted by Bhattotpala (966 A.B.) in the oommentaiy 
on the Brhldmmhitd of Varahlamihira, runs thus: — 

TejasAm golakah suryo graharksanyambugolakah 
Prabhavanto hi dr^yante suryara§mividipitah 

— ^Brhatsamhita, IV. 

(first cited by Diksita, in his work Bharatiya JyotihSdatra, p. 179). 


‘The sun is a sphere of energy, the planets and stars are spheres of tm^cr, they 
are seen shining by being illumined by the rays of the sun.’ 

This evidence shows that the poet had studied the Surya SiddharUa as known to 
Bhattotpala, and used the word ‘tarala-vimbayS’ in the strict Siddhantic sense. 

(s) Another very important astronomical passage in Kalidasa is — 
Agastyacihnadayanat samipam diguttara bh3svati sannivitte 
Ananda6itamivavaspavrstim himaArutim haimavatim sasarya 

— Raghu, XVI, 44. 

or ‘ when the sun neared the solstice (summer solstice) which was the place of Canopus, 
North caused a How of ice from the Himalayas, which was like a delightfully cold 
shower of rain*. 

Here also Mallinatha owing to ignorance of Siddhdntic astronomy fails to 
interpret the phrase. ‘Agastya-cihnayana’ which cannot but mean the ecliptic 
place of Canopus. His meaning of the phrase is ‘the southern solstice* (the winter 
solstice). The poet in the very preceding stanza speaks of the advent of summer 
at the beginning of which the sun had already left the winter solstice four months 
before, and was only 60° distant from the summer solstice. The phrase in question 
undoubtedly means the siimmer solstice. As to the Agastya*s (Canoptis) ‘polar’ 
longitude and latitude the astronomical siddhdntas say: — 

In Modem Siirya Siddhdnta (VIII, 10) we have‘Agastyo MithunSntagah*. 

In Pancasiddhdntikd (XIV, 10) we have ‘Karkatadyat*. 

From the above and other works we learn of Canopus* place as : — 


Modem Surya SiddhdTita 
PahcasiddMntikd (660 A.D.) 
Brahmagupta (628 A.D.) 
Lalla (748 A.D.) 


Polar longitude. 
90 ° 

90° 

87° 

87° 


Polar latitude. 
S80° 

S 76° 20' 
S77° 

S88° 


From the above ‘polar’ longitudes of Canopus it appears that both Varaha and 
Kalidasa belonged to the same school of Siddhdntic teaching. The date of the 
earliest form of the Modern Surya Siddhdnta is most uncertain. It may even be 
about 660 A.D. as estimated by Burgess.^ 

(/) The poet is almost enamoured of the event of the sun’s reaching the summer 
solstice when the tropical month of Nabhas, the first of the rainy season began. 
The poet says in Eayhu, XVTII, 6. 

Nabha^carairgitajasah sa lebhe 

nabhastala 6yamatanum tanujam; 

Khyataih nabhah^abdamaj^ena namna 
kantam nabhoniasamiva prajanam. 

‘The king (Nala) whose fame was sung by the denizens of the sky, got a son of the 
same colour as the sky who became known by the name of Ndbhas and was to his 
people, as pleasing as the month of Nahhas, the first of the rainy season. 

(g) Kalidasa has again in Maghu, XV, 36, 

Tau videhanagarinivasinam gam gataviv^ divah punarvasu 
Manyate-sma pivatam vilocanaih pak^apatamapi vaficanam manah.* 

1 If it was recast first into the modem form by Latadeva (427 ^aka year or 605 A.D.) os 
recorded by Alberuni {India, Vol. I, XIV, p. 1) the date may go up to, say, about 610 A.D. and 
not earlier. 
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‘The princes, Rama and Lak^maxia, as they stood before the people of the city of 
Videha, appeared as charming as the two stars, Castor and Pollux^ of the nalc§atra 
Punarmsu, As they drank with their eyes the beautiful forms of the princes, their 
mind took it a disappointment that their tired eyelids fell preventing a continuous 
vision/ 

To the poet why the stars Castor and PoUnx were so charming, was that the 
sun reached the summer solstice, at a jdace near to them, and the bursting of the 
monsoons took place. In the northerly course, the star Castors place is first reached 
by the sun. Wo shall not therefore be very wrong to assume that the poet indicates 
that the summer solstice of his time lay very near to the place of this star. The 
time when the summer solstitial colure passed through it was 546 A.D. It remains 
yet to be examined how far it indicates the date of the poet. Enough has been 
shown to establish, I trust, that Kalidasa was well trained in the Siddhdntic astronomy 
of his time, was himself a keen observer of the heavens and specially of the moon’s 
motion amongst the ecliptic stars. We now proceed to consider the other time- 
references in Kalidasa’s works. 

Other Time-References in Kalidasa, 

The first of these time-indications is derived from the Meghaduta, The stanzas 
in Part J, 1-4, sayjbhat the exiled Yaksa addiessed the cloud messenger on the 
first or last day of Asddha: ‘prathama’ and ‘prasama’ are the two variants of the 
text. In the edition of the Meghaduta by Hultzsch, the commentator Vallabhadeva 
accepts the reading praiarmdivase and discards the other, and Mallinatha on the 
other hand accepts the reading as prathamadivase and rejects the other. We have 
to settle which is the correct reading. We learn from Part II, verse 49, that the 
Yaksa’s period of exile would end when Visnu would arise from his bed of the serpent 
Sesa (S^apanto mo bhujaga^a>anadutthite ^arngapanau, ^esanmasan gamaya caturo, 
etc, ’). The date for this last event being the day of the llth titM of lunar Kartikat 
four lunations before it was the day of the 1 Ith tithi of lunar Asddha. Hence the 
day on which the Yaksa Jis said to have addressed the cloud messenger was that 
of the llth tithi of lunar A§ddha, As this day can never be the first or the last day 
of the lunar Asddha^ and as this day can never fall on the first day of solar Asddha, 
the real reading of the text is ‘ Praiamadivase ’ and not ‘ Prathamadivase ’ ; the month 
being the solar and never the lunar, Asddha, Thus the day on which the Yaksa 
is made to address the cloud messenger was : — 

(1) The day of the llth tithi of lunar A§ddha, 

(2) The last day of solar Asddha, 

(3) The day of the summer solstice, as this was the day for the bursting of the 

summer monsoons marked by the first appearance of clouds. Here 
Kalidasa says ‘ that a huge mass of the first rain-clouds hanging from 
the side of the hill, lool^g like a fully developed elephant, burying 
its tusks on the hill side ’. ‘ meghama^lista-sanum vaprakrldaparinata- 
gaja-preksaijiyam dadar^a’, as the poet has it. The next day itself 
was the first day of Nabhas the first month of the rainy season. The 
poet says that this month was imminent or ‘pratyasanne Nabhasi’ 
when the Yak§a addressed the cloud. With the learned Sanskrit 
authors, the summer solstice day was the true day for the bursting of 
the monsoons. On this point cf. the Rdmdyana, II, Ch. 63, St. 14-16. 

The poet here in the MeghadiUa has recorded a notable astronomical event of his 
time. We have already seen l)efore that the poet has indicated by the position of the 
summer solstitial colure as almost passing through the star Castor ^ that this time 
was about 646 A.D. Now examining the period from 541 to 571 A.D., we find that 
the day on which the three conditions tabled above were satisfied was : — 

The 20th June, 541 A.D., on which at G.M. Noon or the UjjayinT mean time, 

5-4 p,m. Khaijidakhadyaka. Modems. 

True Moon = 226®!' 227® 2' 

True Sun « 89® 38' 90® 0' 
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Note . — The KMii^MMyaka is an astronomical compendium by Brahmagupta, 
dated 665 A.D., in which he sets forth the drdhardtriJ^ system of astronomy as 
taught by Aryabhata 1. Varaha, in his Suryasiddhdrvtay has borrowed wholesale 
from Aryabhata 1, but without mentioning in any way the source he is a borrower 
from.i There are indeed only two systems of the Hindu Siddhuntic astronomy, 
the drdhardtriJca and the audayiha. To th^ former class belongs also the Modem 
Surya Siddharda, to the other class fall the Aryahhafiyay the Brdhma^phvfasiddhdnia 
of Brahmagupta (628 A.D.), the Sisyadhlvrddhida of Lalla (748 A.l).), the SiddMnta- 
hhham of Sripati and the SiddhdntaMromarii of Bhaskara II. 

Here according to the Kkai!^akhddyaka, Moon — Sun = 136° 23'; the eleventh 
tithi was over about nine hours before, i.e. at about 8 a.m. in the morning, and the 
first day of Nahhas was the next day, and that this date of June 20, 541 A.D., was 
the true last day of the solar Asddha. The sun’s longitude according to the modem 
constants shows the day as the true day of the summer solstice of the year. This 
reference thus indicates the time of Kalidasa as about 541 A.H., which is not very 
different from 546 A.D. obtained before. 

The second of these time-indications is derived from our poet’s drama, 
AhhijudnaMnniala^ VTl, 91. Here Kalidasa employs an astronomical simile to 
describe the final union of Dusyanta with Sakiintala. The prince thus speaks to 
his consort : — 

‘Priye, Smrtibhinnamohatamaso 

Bdstya pramukhe sthitasi sumukhi 
Uparagante^aMna 

Samujjagata Kohim yogam. 

‘It is by a piece of good luck, my lovely darling, that you stand before me 
whose gloom of delusion has been broken by a return of memory . This has been, 
as it were, the star Eohinl has got conjoined with Moon at the end of a total eclipse.’ 

So far as we can see our poet again uses another specially noticeable astronomical 
event of his time for a simile. A total eclipse of the moon happened according to 
Oppolzor's Cannon der Finsternesse on November 8, 542 A.l)., with the middle of the 
eclipse at 17 hours 5 minutes of G.M.T. or the Uj jay ini mean time 22 hours 9 minutes : 
The half durations for the whole eclipse and the totality were 112 minutes and 61 
minutes respectively. As to the magnitude and the half durations, I trust, Oppolzor’s 
book is correct, although not based on the most uj)-to-date astronomical constants. 
The authorities for his longitudes were Leverrier and Hansen, thus the beginnings 
and ends are not very correct as set forth below: — 

On November 8, 542 A.D., at 17 hours 5 minutes, G.M.T. , we have — 

Newcomb and Brown. Leverrier and Hansen. 
Apparent Sun . . 228° 28' 49'' 228° 28' 46" 

Apparent Moon 2 . . 48° 16' 41" 2 48° 26' 3" 2 

Thus according to the most up-to-date authorities. Moon — Sun = 12' 18", 
while according to Oppolzer’s authorities the same = 2' 43". The difference of 
9' 26" would be gained by the moon in 19 minutes more. Consequently the 
beginnings, the middle and the ends have to be shifted forward by 19 minutes. 
The eclipse thus began most conveniently at 8-36 p.m. and ended at 0 hour 20 minutes 
a.m. of the Uj jay ini mean time on November 9, at a very favourable time for the 
observation of the conjunction of the moon \vith the star Rohim (Aldebaran), and 
at this instant — 

Apparent Moon .. .. .. 49° 31' 10" 

Longitude of Eohinl (Aldebaran) . . . . 49° 30' 11" 

Latitude of Eohinl {Aldebaran) . . . . . . —6° 28' 17" 


1 P. C. Sengupti]^, Trtiiislation of the Kfujndakh&dyaka. the introduction, Calcutta XTniversity 
Press, 1934 A.D. 

® Corrected by 12 principal equations. 

2B 
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The moon at the end of the eclipse had ahnost complete equality in longitude 
with the star Aldebaran or Eohiid, as could bo estimated by producing the line of the 
moon^s cusps formed at the eclipse some time before its end. 

The date of this peculiar lunar eclipse, viz. 8-9 Nov., 542 AJ>., confirms the 
dates 546 A.D. and 541 A.D. as obtained before. The period in wliich Kalidasa 
in all probability observed these three astronomical events, which he has recorded 
in his work in his own way, runs from 541 to 546 A.D. The events thus tend to 
place Kalidasa in the middle of the sixth century A.D. 

In the previous reference (from the Meghaduta)jwe have shown before, that 
in the phrase ^ Asadhaaya 2 )raSaiiiadivase\ the word ^jAsddha' is to be taken in the 
sense of the ‘solar’ and not of the ‘lunar’ month of A^ddha, 

This interpretation makes the date of the poet later than the date of the starting 
of the Hindu Siddhdntic astronomy. I have not as yet come across any mention of 
solar months in Indian epigraphy. ' That the Hindu siddhdntas date from that 
epoch at which the planetary mean places (or even apparent places) are almost 
all equal to the tropical mean longitudes as calculated from the most modern 
astronomical constants, is the sole test by which it can be ascertained. Aryabhata 
r indeed makes his epoch 3,600 years after the Kali epoch of 3102 B.C., Feb. 17, 
24 hours or February 18, 6 hours of UjjayinI mean time. The date and hour we 
arrive at is : — 

March 21, 499 A.D., IJjjayini mean midday. The mean longitudes are shown 
in the following table. 


Planot. 

Ardlja- 
ratnka 
syhtcni . 

Au<ia> ika 
Hystom. 

Mod. 

S. Siddliaiita 

Mean Trop. 
kmgitudes. 
Moderns. 

EiTor in 
Ardlia- 
ratnka. 

Ernu’ m 
Audayika. 

(1) 

(2) 

(J3) 

(4)1 

(5) 

1 

(71 

Sun 

0' 0'^ 

0^ 0' 0" 

0° 0' 0" 

359‘ 12' y 

+ 17' 56" 

+ 17' 55" 

Moon 

280° 48' 0" 

280° 48' 0" 

280° 48' 0" 

280° 24' 52" 

•+23' 8" 

+ 23' 8" 

L.A. Node 

352° J 2' 0" 

352° 12' 0" 

348° 20' 0" 

352° 2' 26" 

+ 9' 34" 

9' 34" 

L. Apogee 

35^ 42' 0" 

35° 42' 0" 

34° 50' 43" 

35° 24' 38" 

+ 17' 22" 

+ 17' 22" 

Mercury 

180 0' O'' 

180° 0' 0" 

198° 7' 48" 

183° 9' 51" 

~189'51" 

+ 170' 9" 

Venus 

350" 24' 0" 

350° 24' 0" 

352 48' 0" 

356° 7' 51" 

+ 10' 9" 

+ 10' 9" 

Mars 

7° 12' 0" 

7° 12' 0" 

9‘ 48' 0" 

0° .52' 45" 

+ 19'15" 

+ 19' 16" 

J upiter 
Saturn 

186° 0' 0" 

187° 12' 0" 

180^ 0' 3" 

187° 10' 47" 

-70' 47" 

+ 1'1,3" 

49° 12' 0" 

49° 12' 0" 

50° 24' 0" 

48° 21' 13" 

-50' 47" 

+ 50' 47" 


The mean ‘ planets ’ of the drdhardtrika system are the same as taught by Varaha 
in his so-called J^uryasiddhanta. The date of the Modern Siirya SiddhdrUa as judged 
by a similar test is put at 1091 A.D. by Bentley, which cannot be set aside as unaccept- 
able (Calcutta Univ. reprint of Burgess translation, page 24). The reader may on 
this point compare Dil^ita’s work, the Bharatiya Jyotih4dstra, page 200, Ist edn., 
and also my article, ‘Hindu Astronomy’ in the journal Science and Culture for 
.fune, 1944. 

The planetary position as in cols. (2), (3) and (5) are in general agreement, 
excepting in that of Mercury, where the error is respectively —3° and +3° nearly 
in the above two systems. The next great difference of 4*51' occurs in the mean 
place of Saturn; in almost all other cases the Hindu mean places (or more correctly 
Aryabhata’s) are almost the same as calculated from the most modem constants. 
Hence there should not be any doubt as to the date from which the Siddkdntic 
calculations were started, that date must be March 21, 499 A.D. The Hindu rule 
for calculating what is called Ayandrhia, or the distance of the 1st point of the Hindu 
sphere from the vernal equinox of date, also accepts this as the date when the two 
points were coincident. There is another date also, viz. 445 of 6aka era or 523 A.D., 
called the BhaU year, from which also the AycmdMa is calculated. Thus we con- 
clude that as Kftlidasa means the solar month of A§ddha in the phrase ^Afddhaaya 

^ The Modem Surya Siddhdnta longitudes are for 12 hours 33*6 minutes of U.M. Time. 
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praiamadivcise\ his date caimot be earlier than 499 A.D., or even 523 A.D. It 
was from about these dates that the Hindu signs of the zodiac were formed and 
solar months for the different signs of the zodiac came to be calculated in the Hindu 
calendar, in the form of transits of the sun from one sign of the zodiac to the next. 

As to the date of Kfilid&sa, we have, as set forth above, the first time-indication 
in which he hints that the summer solstitial colure of his time passed almost straight 
through the star Castor, for which the date has been worked out as 646 A.D. 
Secondly, the astronomical event of the^ combination of the last day of solar 
A§ddha, the day of the 11th titihi of lunar A§ddha and the day of the summer solstice 
falling on the same day has given us the date 641 A.D., June 20. Thirdly, the date 
of the total lunar eclipse, which was most favourable for the observation of the 
moon being conjoined with the star Rohinl {Aldebaran) at its end, has led to the 
date Nov, 8-9, 642 A.D., so closely converging to the preceding dates. All these 
findings finally fix the date of the greatest of the Sanskrit poets at about the middle 
of the sixth century A.D. We have also shown that as the date of all the extant 
Hindu scientific siddhdntas cannot be earlier than 499 A.D., March 21 , and that it 
may even be later than 523 A. IX, the date of Kalidasa cannot but be about 541- 
546 A.D. as he uses the phrase * A^ddhasya pradamadivase * which cannot but mean 
the last date of the solar month of Asddha, Even by the learned ancients such an 
expression, indicating the use of a solar month, was not possible before the time of 
Aryabhata /, so far as I have come to learn from my study of Hindu astronomy for 
more than three decades. Before 499 A.D. this science was in the arnorphovs slate. 
The Jyotisa Vedamga calendar has a tradition that the five-yearly Vedic calendar 
was started from about 1400 B.C. but we have evidence to show that this calculation 
was never extended beyond five years. The late Mi’. S. B. Misita in his Bharatiya 
Jyotihidstra, page 125, has quoted a verse from the Makdbhdrata, &dnti, Ch. 301, 
46-47, in which we find that the calendar-makers or the wise men found ‘omitted 
years, months, half lunations and even days* in trying to follow the five-yearly 
luni-solar cycle. It is a pity that nothing is on record to show when arose occasions 
for such adjustments being made and how these wise men failed to find the 19 years 
or the 141 years as more correct luni-solar cycles by these processes. In these 
calculations there was no use of the signs of the zodiac and of no other planets except 


Dale. 

Ujjayml 
Moan 
Time hr. 

Tropical 
longitude 
of the sun. 
Modems. 

The same 
referred 
to the M.V. 
Equinox of 
March 21, 
499 A.D. 

Khanda- 
khadyaka.l 
True sun. 

1 

Khanda- 
khadyaka. 
True moon. 

i 

Cur- 

rent 

tithi. 

Summer 

Solstice 

on 

188 A.D., 
Jime 23. 

6 a.m. 

89° 60' 38' 

38 4. 9. 7» 

3* 6° 12' 46' 


• • 

Tlie 6th 
of solar 
6r&va^. 

802 A.D., 
June 22. 

1 

89° 49' nr 

3“ 2° 27' 62' 

3'' 3° 33' 18' 

.... 


The 4th 
of solar 
Bravai^a. 

416 A.D., 
June 21. 

” 

89° 44' 42^^ 

3® 0°63'34' 

3 1°26'26' 

.... 

•• 

The 2nd 
of solar 
Srava^. 

427 A.D., 
June 21. 

99 

89° 6' 41' 

3* 0° 6' 24' 

3“ 0° 37' 19^ 

7® I r 14' 32' 

11th 

The 2nd 
of solar 
Sravana. 

484 A.D., 
June 20. 

24 hrs. 

90° 2' O'" 

3® 0° 14' 13' 

3® 0° 37' 23' 

7® 11° 43' 68' 

11th 

The last 
day of 
solar 
A^adha. 


1 We have followed the Khan^khddyaka of Brahmagupta in the calculations as no bettor 
or more reliable anci^t works are known to us. 
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the sun and the moon. When Kalidasa uses the solar month, we have an indication 
of the existence of the crystalline state of Hindu astronomy of the time of Aryabhata I 
which dates from March 21, 499 A.D. 

For finally settling this point, there should be forthcoming epigraphic evidence 
as to the use of the solar months by the learned Indians before the time of Aryabhata I . 
So far as I have seen, I have not come across any earlier use of solar months in any 
epigraphic statements : the dates are invariably stated in terms of the lunar months 
alone. If we want to explore the possibilities of a repetition of the Megfundvi^i 
astronomical event in the period from 188 A.D. to 541 A.D., we find that the only 
previous date for its occurrence was 484 A.D., as the above calculation will show. 

We refer the tropical longitudes of the sun to the mean vernal equinox of 
March 21, 499 A.D., as this was the true date from which the Hindu siddhdrdic 
calciflations are really started and the mean vernal equinox of the date is the true 
first point of the Hindu sphere. 

It appears from the above calculations that the date 541 A.D., June 20, may be 
raised by the short» interval of 57 years to the date 484 A.D., June 20, from a pure 
astronomical finding taken singly. There are, however, at ]jresent no good reasons 
even for this small shifting of the date already arrived at, as explained already. It 
becomes quite inadmissible on a consideration of our last reference in the same way. 

In the list of total eclipses of the moon visible in India and ha})pening near the 
star AJdebaran as given in Oppolzer’s Cannon der Finsternesse during the period 
from 100 A.D. to 600 A.D., we have only the following: — 


DiUo. 

Middle of 
EeJipHo G.M.T. 

Half duration for 
wdiole eclipse. 

Half duration 
for totality. 

469 A.I)., Ocober 27 ^ . . 

14 hrs. 30 mins. 

1 1 1 mins. 

50 mins. 

477 A.D., November 6 . . 

23 lirs. 21 rains. 

1 1 1 mins. 

50 mins. 

542 A.D., November 8 . . 

1 7 hrs. 5 mins. 

112 mins. 

51 mins. 


As to the eclipse of date October 27, 459 A.D., there cannot be any conjunction 
of the moon with the star Rohinl (Aldeharayi) at its end, as both the date and the 
hour are unfavourable. As regards the eclqwe of November 6, 477 A.D., it would 
end according to Op})olzcr’K Cannon on the next day at the UjjayinI mean time 
6 hours 1 6 minutes. But as his authority for the longitude of the moon was Hansen, 
the end of the eclipse would have to be shifted forward by 23 minutes. Hence the 
end of the eclipse would be at 6 hours 39 minutes of the Ujjayini mean time. The 
sunrise works out as 6 houT's 27 minutes of U.M. time, i.e. the eclipse did not end 
before the sunrise on the day in question. Kalidasa could not possibly mean this 
eclipse in his simile in the Sakuntald. 

The peculiar lunar eclipse on 8-9 November, 542 A.D., and the sun’s turning 
south on June 20, 541 A.D., taken together thus fixes the date of Kalidasa about 
the middle of the sixth century A.D. and this leads to the conclusion that the great 
j)oet and t*hc astronomer Varaha were contemporary. We have also already pointed 
out that Kalidasa indicates that the summer solstitial colure of his time passed 
through the star Castor for which the date becomes 546 A.D. 

As to Varaha’s date, we know that he flourished about 550 A.D,, as he mentions 
Aryabhata I (499 A.D.) by name and is himself mentioned by Brahmagupta (628 
A.D.), Amaraja, the commentator of the Khandakhadyalca of Brahmagupta, says 
that Varaha died in 587 A.D. Hence the two of the ‘nine gems’ of the traction 
may be contemporary, but that they all belonged to the court of the King 
VikramSditya may be wholly wrong. 

As far as I have been able to ascertain, the verse which records the tradition, 
viz. : — 

‘ Dhanvantari-K^panakamarasingha^amku- 
VetaJabhatta-Ghatakarpara-Kalidasah 
Khyato Varahamihiro nipateh sabhayam 
RainSni vai Vararuci-r-nava Vikramasya*, 
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occurs first of all in the last chapter of the astrological work named the 
Jyotirviddbharana by another KdliMsa^ who was an astrologer — ^whose date cannot 
but be about 1243 A.D. from the following considerations: — 

In this work in the last chapter the author says that the epoch of his work is 
placed at 3,068 years of Kali elapsed, i.e. 34 B.C. This cannot be the date of the 
author as it is only the date from which the calculations are started. His nile for 
finding the distance of the origin of the Hindu sphere from the vernal equinox 
shows that this was zero at 445 of the 6aka year elapsed, or 523 A.D. This also 
cannot be the date of this astrologer Kalidasa. If we examine his rules for finding 
when the sun and the moon would have numerically equal declinations except near 
about conjunctions and oppositions, this yields the result that at the time of this 
astrologer, the distance of the origin of the Hindu sphere from the vernal equinox 
was about 12®. This makes his date about 1243 A.D. This was also the finding 
of the late MM. Sudhakara Dvivedi in his Sanskrit work named Qanaka Tarangim^ 
page 46. This author can never be the same person as the greatest Sanskrit poet 
bearing the same name. As to the last chapter of this work Pandit Dvivedi has 
said : — 

* A> amantimadh^-ayo granthakrta jagad-vancanaya 
svayam viracito va kenaciditihasanabhijnena praksipta 
iti nihsarii^ayam ayaniiiiisanayana — ^krantistoyasadhanair 
granthasthair vibhati’, 

or, ‘ This last chapter is eitlau’ written b^ the author himself in order to dc(‘eivc the 
world or that if was interpolated h} a person who was ignorant of history : a con- 
clusion which follow^s as a necessary corollary to the rules irivcn in the body of the 
work for finding the distance of the oriidn of the Hindu sphere from the vernal 
equinox of date, and for findina the numerical equality in deelinaticm of the sun and 
the moon cxce])ting near abort (onjunctions and oppositions.’ 

Thus any statement of the \'ikramaditya tradition if found only in the last 
chapter of this astrological woi k cannot be taken as correct. The King Vikrainadit> a 
may l)e a mere invention. The moot point hero is to ex])lore earlier and more 
reliable authors before this tradition may be acce]>tcd as true. 8ome of the ‘nine 
gems’, however, ma> ha^e been contemirorary. 

Then again th(‘ h\potliesis that the ‘Vikrama’ era of having been started from 
57 or 58 B.(\ is also of ver\ (juestionable nature, as its original name was pc'rhaps 
not ‘Vikrama’ era but ‘Malava’ or ‘Krta’ era. 

1 have examined the statement in the Mandasor inscription of Kumargu])ta 
and Vandhuvarma, dated 529 of the Malava era, the da\ ot the second fithi of the 
lunar month of ‘ Tapasya \ Taking the year to have been 394 ^aka era, the date 
of the inscription works out as February 15, 473 A.D., on which at Ujja^ini mean 
midnight : — 

True sun = 328® 48' 24", 

True moon = 360® 20' nearly, as calculated from the most modern constants. 

It aj)pearfl that the beginning of s])ring, as stated in the inscription, was 
estimated about 30 hours earlier, as the astronomical spring is taken to begin when 
the sun’s longitude becomes 330°. It was perhaps owing to the local conditions 
that the season was taken to have begun two days earlier on the date of the 
inscription. 

Now 47.3 A.D. = 394 of ^aka era 529 of the Malava era = 529 of the now- 
known Samvat era, or that the old ‘MSlava’ era came to be called in later times 
(not now known exactly ) the ‘ Saihvat ’ era. I have also found the term ‘ Malavabda ’ 
in the J,E,A.S. Berigal, manuscript of the Vfddha Oarga Sarhhitd (I — D — 20) in 
folio 61, Janwpadahynha. From the facts stated above we may take it that the 
old name of the era in question was not known or called as the Vikrama ora. The 
traditional king Vikrama dity a of Ujjayini is in all probability a mythical person. 
He cannot be identified with any of the Gupta emperors who assumed the title of 
Vikramdditya. The now-known Samvat era can also have nothing to do with the 
time of OlidHsa. ^ 
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As to the date of Kalidasa, so far as we can reasonably deduce from the 
astronomical data in his works, comes out as about 641-'546 A.D. or about the middle 
of the sixth century A.D., and that he is a contemporary of Varahamihira. So 
far as I have seen the finding in this paper would not go against any epigraphic 
evidence as discovered up to date. 

Paper received — 1-8<1944. 

Paper pMi8hed—21A~\^i&, 


The Genealogical Patronymic Linking System of the Tibeto-Burman 

Speaking Tribes. 

By Lo Ch’ang-p’ei. 

{Communicated by Dr. K. Nag.) 

The genealogical patronymic linking system is a dominant cultural trait of the 
Tiboto-Burman speaking tribes which, besides the physiological and linguistic 
factors, can help to determine the relations between the various tribes and throw 
light on some of the historical problems about the descent and inter-relationship 
of the Hovsefi which have long ballied inquirj . According to this tradition, which 
is of great antiquity, of the Tibeto-Burman people, generally the names of the 
father and the son ovorlaj); that is, tlic last one or two syllables of the father's name 
are transmitted to the name of the son and become its first one or two syllables; 
and this is done eontiniuiush from generation to generation. It has, to be precise, 
the following forma : — 

1. A B C 0 B E 1) E F F G H 

E.g., Jfen-heng-no No-pcn-p'ei Pen-p'ei-k’o K’o-Kau-lie 

2. Ai □ B B □ C ODD DDE 

E.g., Kung-a-lung Lunix-a-kau Kau-a-shou Shou-a-mei 

3. A B C D 0 D E F E F G H G H I J 

E. g., Yi-tsun-lau-sho Laii-sho-tu-tsai Tu-tsai-a-tsung A-tsung-ji-k'ii 

4. DADB DBDC DODD DBDF 

F. g,, A-tsimg-a-liang A-liang-a-hu A-hu-a-lie A-lic-a-kia 

In each several branch, there may be vsome slight vaiiations but, as a rule, the 
forms do not go beyond the above four. 

My interest in this subject was first aroused by some casual readings. In 1942 
1 made a trip to Chi-tsu-shan, a mountain in the west of Yunnan; and there in a 
temple called Si-t'an-su, I came upon the records of the house of Mu, the native 
governor of Li-kiang. The records are called ‘The Genealogy of the House of Mu 
with Portraits'. My curiosity was thus further piqued. After the trip I referred 
myself to the various treatments of the subject in the writings of Dr. T'ao Yun-k’uei, 
Mr. Tung Tso-pin, and Dr. Ling Shun-sh^ng; and, putting my notes in order, I 
wrote the Genealogy of the House of Mu at Si-t*an-su on Chi-tsu-shan, which was 
published in issue 26, volume 3 of the ContBinpoTctTy M&vicvK After that, through 
my own researches and the aid of friends I have gathered together varied other 
data. With these I now write this treatise in the hope that those interested in the 


1 The □ shows the same inserted sound. 
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problem, whether anthropologists, ethnologists or linguists, may supplement or 
revise what is here put forward so as to solve this problem adequately. 

I shall discuss the subject under three headings, each with its items and 
sub-items, 

I. The Burman Branch. 

1 . The Burman, 

About this branch I have acquired as yet no first-hand data ; however, I have 
discovered the genealogical patron 5 nnic linking practice in their histories. The 
Dynasty Moriya of Burma, covering the period from the second to the fourth century 
A.D., did also use the system as can be seen in the following genealogy of theirs: — 
Pyo-so-ti Ti-min-yi Yi-min-baik 

Baik-then-li Then-li-jong Jong-du-yit ^ 

I hope the above to be supplemented by scholars versed in Burman lore and history. 

2. The A-chit, 

The A-chit is a branch living in tracts of country bordering on Burma in the 
noi*th-west of Yunnan. I got, last spring, two genealogies of this ])ranch. One is 
of a man called K’ung-k’o-lang and includes forty-six generations. The other is 
of one named Tung-ch’ang-shau and counts nine generations. We now reproduce 
them here: — 

A. The genealogy of K’ung-ko-lang : 


1. 

Ya be bawm 2 

2 

Mashaw bawm 

3. Bawm shaw chung 

4. 

(>hnng shaw nin 

5. 

Shaw nin keying 

0. K’ying da 6 

7. 

da e saw 

8, 

Shaw yaw chu 

9. (^hii fu fok 

JO, 

Fu fek k'um 

11. 

K’um kwe zik 

12. Zikk’ulam 

13. 

K’u lam pe 

14. 

Shaw gyaw la ts’ang 

15. Ts’ang zaw byii 

18, Maw yaw p’yau 

10. 

B} u zaw to 

17. 

Te maw \ aw 

19. 

p’yau by aw yang 

20. 

Yang lawm lik 

21 . Lik ding chit 

22. 

CMt kang yau 

23, 

Kang yau gwi 

24. Gwi chung chyit 

25. 

Chung chyit yaw 

20. 

Yaw an ding 

27. Ding law waw 

28. 

Waw law jang 

29. 

Jang law bawm 

30. Bawm law nu 

31. 

Nu kyang 

32. 

Kyang bau 

33. Bau inyaW 

34. 

Myaw t’uk 

35. 

T’uk bawm 

30. Bawm zing 

37. 

Zing yaw 

38. 

Yaw Bawm 

39, Bawm k’aw 

40. 

K’aw ying 

41. 

Ying sau 

42. Sau jdng 

43. 

46. 

Ying yaw 

K’aw lang 

44. 

Yaw ying 

45. Ying k’aw 


Of the forty -six names above, except the first and the second which arc of the 
same generation, all the rest show name-linking practice between the father and the 
son. There is indeed a break between the tMrteenth and fourteenth generations. 
But according to K*ung-k’o-lang ‘from the thirteenth generation up, they could 
still talk with oxen, dogs, trees and plants as they were not yet men altogether ^ 
If so, are the names from that generation up yet legendary perhaps, and not to be 
accepted as the true genealogy of the house of K'ung-k*o-lang ? 

B. The genealogy of Tung-ch^ang-shau : 

1. Yawnsau 2. Sau chang 3. Chang lang 

4. Lang bau ; Lang gying 5. Bau zung ; Bau ying ; Bau taik 
6. Zung ying 7. Ying sau 8. Sau chang 

9. Chang sau 


1 Phayr©: History of Burma, p. 279, quoted by Dr. Ling Shun-shfing in his article * A Study 
of the U-man and Pei-man of Yunnan in the T’ang Dynasty*, The Anthropological Journal of 
the Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica, 1938. 

* The notation used here follows O. Hazi^'s System for Kachin Language with a little 
modifioation. 
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In this genealogy the fourth generation consists of two brothers and the fifth 
of three brothers. Tung’s line seems to have derived from the eldest brother. 
According to Tung-ch’ang-shau, P’ien-ma was quite a jungle when his ancestor of 
the first generation in the genealogy, Yawn sau, went there four hundred years 
ago, and b^egan to reclaim the place. His grave is now at Lower P’ien-ma. There 
are monuments with inscriptions in Chinese and engraved portraits at the grave. 
The grave of his ancestor of the fourth generation is on the Gyang mountain 
also at Lower P’ien-ma ; that of his ancestor of the fifth generation is at Aw Yaw 
Bau also at Lower P’ien-ma- There are no monuments at these two graves. 

Comparing these two genealogies, it is evident to us that the genealogy of 
Tung’s house is later by far than that of the house of K’ung. If the words of Tung- 
ch’ang-shau are to be believed, the Tung’s seem to have removed to P’ien-ina at 
the end of the reign of Kia-tsing in the Ming Dynasty, that is about 1541-1566 A.D. 


IJ, The Moso or Na-khi. 

Mr. Yu-k’ing-yuan made the following statement on the Moso in his about 
Wei-si: ‘The Moso have no names and surnames. They use the last w^d of the 
name of the grandfather and that of the name of the father together with a new 
word to form their own name. The names of the successive generations link them- 
selves hke a chain and the removes in kinship are thus shown.’ As a matter of 
fact, if we examine with care the two genealogies of the Moso given below as well 
as the wa^s of name-linking shown above, the words of Mr. Yii will soon be found 
to be but plausible and by no means accurate. The data we have come at are as 
follows : — 

(u) The religious classics of the Moso at Li-kiang which record thus the six 
generations after the great Deluge: — 

1 . Tsung-cheng-li-en ^ 2. iln-heng-no 3. No-pen-j)’ei 

4. Pcn-p’ei-k’o 5. K’o-kau-lie 6. Kau-lie-ts’u ^ 

According to Mr. Yii the name of the third generation should be fin-no-p’ei, 
that of the fourth should be No-p’ei-k’o. It is evidently at odds with the data. 

(b) The genealogy of the house of Mu at Li-kiang. 

The head of the house of Mu was successively the native governor of Li-kiang 
from about the reign of Wu-teh (618-626 A.D.) to the beginning of the Ts’ing Dynasty. 
There are four extant documents about the genealogy of this house: 

(1) The introduction to the genealogy of the house of Mu by Yang shen written 
in the twenty -fourth year of the reign of Kia-tsing in the IVIing Dynasty (1546 A.D.) 
now kept at Mu’s house at Li-kiang. 

(2) The genealogy of the house of Mu with portraits; bound in one volume 
with Yang’s introduction. There are two extant copies : one was inscribed on the 
cover as ‘The Picture of Mu’s Tendering Allegiance’ by Ch’en Chao-chung of Hainan 
and had an addendum and epilogue in verse by the same. It is now at Mu’s house 
at Li-kiang. The other, inscribed as ‘The Genealogy of the House of Mu with 
Portraits’, is now in Si-t’an-sii on Chi-tsu-shan. 

(3) The monument engraved with the genealogy of the house of Mu now in 
the graveyard of the house at Sh6-shan about ten li south-east of Li-kiai^g, erected 
in the twenty-second year of Tau-kuang in the Ts’ang Dynasty (1 842 A.D.). 

(4) A draft of the genealogy of the house of Mu in the notes appended to the 
Moso Chao in the records about the natives of the south in the draft of a sequel to 
the provincial gazetteer of Yunnan compiled by Wang-Wen-shau and others in the 
twenty-seventh year of the reign of Kuang-hsu in the Ts’ing Dynasty (1 901 A.D.). 


1 The Moso’s genealogies (a) and (6) are read in Mandarin from the Chinese translation, 
and transcribed by T. F. Wade’s system. 

* Quoted by Mr. Tung Tso-pin, in Jus article ‘New Evidence concerning the Genealogy of 
Tibeto-Biirman People*, Bulletin of the Ethnological Study, No. 2, pp. 181-200, 1940, pubhiiied 
by Sun-Yet-sen Cultural and Educational Institute. 
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The agreements and divergences among those four kinds of data are detailed 
in the article 'On the Name, the Habitation and the Migrations of the Moso" ^ by 
T’ao Yun-k’iiei and ray article 'The Genealogy of the House of Mu at Si-t’an-sU 
on Chi-tHu-shan*. We shall not enlarge upon them here but just give the genealogy 
as is engraved on the monument : — 


1. 

Ts’iu-yang 

2. 

Yang-in-tu-ku 

3. 

Tu-ku-la-kii 

4. 

La-kii-p’u-meng 

5. 

P’n -meng-p*u-wang 

6. 

P’u-wang-la-wan 

7. 

La-wan-si-nai 

8. 

Si-nai-si-k*o 

9. 

Si-k'o-la-t’u 

10. 

La-t’u-ngo-kiin 

11. 

Ngo-kiin-mou-kii 

12. 

Mou-kii-mou-si 

13. 

Mou -si-mou-ts’uo 

14. 

Mou-ts’uo-mou-Ie 

15. 

Mou-le-mou-pau 

16. 

Mou-pau-a-tsung 

17. 

A-tsung-a-liang 

18. 

A-liang-a-hu 

19. 

A-hu-a-lie 

20. 

A-lie-a-kia 

21. 

A-kia-a-teh (Mu-teh) 


22. 

A-teh-a-ch’u (MuVh’u) 

23. 

A-ch'u-a-t*u (Mu-t*u) 

24. 

A-tbi-a-ti (Mu-shen) 

26. 

A-ti-a-su (Mu-k’in) 

26. 

A-su-a-ya (Mu-t’ai) 

27. 

A-ya-a-ts’iu (Mu -ting) 

28. 

A-ts’ing-a-kung (Mu-kung) 

29. 

A-kung-a-mu (Mu-kau) 

30. 

A-mu-a-tu (Mu-tang) 

31. 

A-tii-a-shcng (Mu-wang) 

32. 

A-sheng-a-chai (Mii-ts’ing) 

33. 

A-chai-a-sii (Mu-tseng) 

34. 

A-sh-a-chun (Mu-yi) 

35. 

Mu-hsi 

36. 

Mu-stmg 

37. 

Mu-run 

38. 

Mu-tsi 

39. 

Mu-ren 


In the thirty-nine generationvS above, the first and second generationvS are 
seen to use the first form of patronymic linking system ; from the third to the sixteenth 
they used the third form ; from the seventeenth to the thirty -fourth they used the 
fourth form. Though the surname of Mu was conferred on them by the Ming 
T^nasty since its beginning, they could not 3'et give up their ha])it of name-linking 
and merely added the last word of their name to the surname Mu to form the required 
name. Thus A-kia-a-teh was also called Mu-teh. Tt was not till the reign of 
K’ang-hsi in the Th’ing Dynasty (aftcT 1662 A.D.) that such a cultural trait began 
to disappear in the name of Mu-hsi. 

As to those branches of Si-fan beside the Moso we have to ])ass them over for 
the present for want of reliable data. 

IIT. The Lolo Branch. 

About this branch the data I have gathered are more am])lc; it may be treated 
under three items and six sub -items. 

1. The Lolo. 

I have so far seen five genealogies of this branch : — 


(a) The thirty generations before the Deluge in the so-called royal genealogy 


Collection of Lolo Wniings ' 

'by 

V. K. Ting. They 

^ read as 

. follows : — 

1. 

Hhi-mii-ehe2 

2. 

Ohe-tau-kimg 

3. 

Kung-chii-shih 

4. 

Shill -a-li 

5. 

Li-a-ming 

6. 

Ming - ch ’ang-kuai 

7. 

f*h 'ang-kuai-tsuo 

8. 

Tsuo-a-ts’ic 

9. 

Ts’ie-a-tsung 

10. 

TRung-a-> i 

11, 

Yi-a-tsi 

12. 

Tsi-p’e-neng 

13. 

P’o-neng-tau 

14. 

Tao-mu-yi 

15. 

Mui-yi-ch’ih 

16. 

Ch’ih-a-suo 

17. 

Suo-a-t5h 

18. 

T^h-si-suo 

19. 

Si-suo-to 

20. 

To-pi-yi 

21. 

Pi-yi-tu 

22. 

Tu-si-sicn 

23. 

Si-sien-t’o 

24. 

T’o-a-ta 

25. 

Ta-a-wu 

26. 

A-wu-no 

27. 

No-chu-tu 

28. 

Tu-chu-wu 

29. 

Wu-lau-ts’iio 

30. 

Ts’uo-chu-tu 


1 Bulletin of the National Research Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica, 
Vol. VII, pp. 121-135, 1938. 

® Tlie Lolo’s genealogies (a), (6), (c) are r§ad in Mandarin and transcribed by T. F. Wade’s 
system. 
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The translator Lo Wen-pi said in the introduction : ' l>uring the thirty generations 
from the first man Hsi-mu-chd to Ts’uo-chu-tu, there* was no writing of any sort; 
all things were transmitted oralty. In the twenty-ninth generation, it pleased 
God to send down a priest, Mi-a-tie by name, who instituted sacrifices, rites, and 
laws and invented writing. Thus culture dawned and good manners began. 1 
have not here the book called Notes on the Deluge and so cannot describe what 
happened then more circumstantially.’ The so-called Deluge seems to have been 
an epoch from which we may trace back to their legendary first man Hsi-mu-che 
and forward to their connection with the house of An at 8hui-si to whose first 
ancestor, Tu-mu-wn, Ts*uo-chu-tu the thirtieth and last of the genealogy transmitted 
the last syllable of his name. 

(b) The genealogy of the Lolo house of An at 8hui-si in Kweichow in the so- 
called royal genealogy in 'A Collection of Loh Writin^s\ 

There are eighty-four generations in all from Tu-mu-wii to Yi-fen-ming-tsung 
(also called An-k’un in Chinese) : — 


1. 

Tu-mu-wu 

2. 

Mu-ts’i-ts'i 

3. 

Ts’i-a-hung 

4. 

Hung-a-tch 

5. 

Teh-ku-sha 

0. 

Sha-ku-nui 

7. 

Ku-mu-kung 

8. 

Kung-a-lung 

9. 

Lung-a-kau 

10. 

Kau-a-shou 

11. 

Shou-a-mei 

12. 

Mei-a-tch 

13. 

Teh-a-sliili 

14. 

8hih-moi-wu 

15. 

Mei-wii-mtng 

Ki. 

Mcng-tieto 

17. 

To-a-chih 

18. 

Chih-wu-shiio 

19. 

Wu-shuo-})i 

20. 

Pi-\ i-mei 

21. 

Mei-a-hang 

22. 

Liang-a-tsung 

23. 

Tsunff-a-])u 

24. 

Pu-a-shiio 

25, 

Shuo-a-t’au 

20. 

T’au-a-ch’ang 

27. 

A-ch’ang-pi 

28. 

Fi-\i-iiieng 

29. 

Meng-^’U-shou 

30. 

Shou-a-ticn 

31. 

Ti(‘n-a-fa 

32. 

Fa->i-}i 

33. 

Yi.>i-ch’ih 

34. 

(^h'lh-a-chu 

35. 

Chu-a-tien 

36. 

Tien-a-tsi 

37. 

Tsi-a-tong 

38. 

Teng-a-tu 

39. 

Tu-a-ta 

40. 

A-ta-to 

41. 

To-a-t’a 

42. 

T’a-a-K’i 

43. 

K’i-a-fou 

44. 

Fou-na-chih 

45. 

Nn-chih-tu 

40. 

Tu-a-ketig 

47. 

A-keiig-a-wen 

48. 

A-ven-lo-nan 

40. 

Lo-na-a-k’e 

50. 

A-k’e-> i-tien 

51. 

Yi-tien-tsi-k’i 

52. 

Tsi-k’i-ren-} i 

53. 

Rcn-u-pu->ie 

54. 

Pu->ie-yi-tsun 

55. 

Yi-tsun-lau-shuo 

56. 

Lau-shuo-tu-tsai 

57. 

Tu-tsai-a-tsung 

58. 

A-tsuii£r-yi-k’u 

59. 

Yi-k’u-pu-\i 

00. 

Pii-A i-a->i 

01 

A-;yi-a-l() 

62. 

A-lo-a-tung 

03. 

A-tung-ta-wii 

04. 

Ta-wu-lau-nai 

65. 

Tuau-naj-lau-tsai 

06. 

Laii-tsai-a-k’i 

07. 

A-k’i-lau-ti 

08. 

Lau-ti-pu-chih 

69. 

Pu-chih-na-k’au 

70. 

Na-k’au -})eng-tsai 

71. 

Peng-tsai-lau-cbih 

72. 

Lau-chih-lau-p’u 

73. 

Lau-])’u-])u-tsn 

74. 

Pu-tsu-chih-pa 

75. 

Chih-pa-an-tsuo 

70. 

An-tsuo-chih-wu 

77. 

Chill- wu -lau -ch’eng 

78. 

Lau-ch’eng-lo-si 

79. 

Lo-si-fei-shuo 

80. 

Fei-hhuo-laii-ku 

81. 

Lau-ku-lau-teh 

82. 

Lau-teh-lau-tien 

83. 

Lau -lien i-fen 

84. 

Yi-fen-ming-tsung 


Jt was said by IjO Wen-pi, ‘I have found in the genealogy that there are eighty- 
four generations from our ancestor Mii-ts’i-ts’i to our lord An-k’un who was captured 
hy Wu-san-kuei.’ The vicissitudes of peace and war, prosperity and decline in the 
course of the long ages cannot be here minutely recorded. From ihe ruin of the 
house by Wu-san-kuei to Lo W5n-pi, there are six more generations. 8o if we 
are to count from their first ancestor B si-mu -che, there are one hundred and twenty 
generations altogether which used uniformly the patronymic system. 

(c) The ancient history of the Lolo*of Wu-ting. 

The data on this subject were got by Mr. Ma Shiie-liang from the house of 
the native governor F6ng. One of the data is a genealogy of six consecutive 
generations : — ' 

1. Chu-ch’e-k’5‘ 2. Ch’e-k’d-shih 3. Shih-a-sha 

4. Sha-hi-cho 5. Lu-cho-ch*um 6. Ch’u-shu-tsu 
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There is another of ten generations: — 

1. Mu-a-ts’i 2. Ts’i-a-hung 3. Hung-a-teh 

4. T^h-wo-suo 5. Sno-wii-mn 6. Wu-mu-ch'ou 

7. Ch’ou-a-nu 8. Nii-a-lu 9. Lu-a-shih 

10. Shih-a-me 

The first three generations of the second genealogy are the same as the second, 
third, and fourth generations of the genealogy of the An’s of Shui-si. There are 
more than twenty such genealogies in the data collected by Mr. Ma. We here 
reproduce but two of them. 

(d) The patronymic linking system of the Lolo at Mien-ning in Szechwen. 

This is put down by Mr. Fu Mao-tsi from the report of the Black Lolos of Siao- 
siang-kung-Hng at Mien-ning, and Mr. Fu has written an article ‘The Genesis in 
the Lolo Lore’ published in Frovtkr Service, a journal of Ch'engtu. A copy of the 
data he sent me is reproduced below : — 


V 


Shill 

1 

tsil 1 {ts^ means ‘from’). 

Shih 

1 

he 

t’e 

(ts^ means ‘first generation’). 

he 

t’e 

vo 

le 

gnie (gnie means ‘second’). 

^0 

le 

ch’ii 

pu 

sun (sua means ‘third’). 

(‘b’u 

pii 

jh 

lU 

1 (1 means ‘fourth’). 


m 

A 

ze 

so 

go {ze so means ‘three sons’; go means ‘measure’ 
in its original sense, here it is used in the sense 
of ‘having’). 

ge (ge means ‘without issue’). 

jh 

m 

jh 

t’e 


lU 

jfi 

1 


jfi 

111 

V 

\ 

dzu {dzK means ‘havine: descendants’). 

V 

V 

ze 

so 

go. 

v 

V 

ki 

tsih 

le Tijo sa (le is a jiartielo used UvS a connecting 
^ word, no sn means ‘black man’). 

V 

V 

la 

ie 

io le he ngga (he ngga is the name list'd by 
Lolo to Chinese). 

V 

V 

bU 

sha 

le 0 *dzn (o dzu is the name used by Lolo to 

Si-fan). 


In this examj)lo we see words of specific sense added to the names; all those 
italicized are such words. It counts but six generations but the patronymic linking 
system therein is quite evident while the relations of Lolo, Chinese, Si-fan in the 
mind of the Lolo are also betrayed. 

l)r. Ling Shiin-sheng said in 1935, ‘When T came upon at Yunnan a young Lolo 
of the vicinity of Ta-liang-shan, called K’u-niu-tsang-ming, he told me that his 
father can recite with precision the genealogy of their house which comprehends 
scores of generations all with linked names. Corroborated by the testimony of 
Mr. Fu, it is proved that this practice of finking names is equally current with the 
Lolo of Szechwen. 

2. The WoTii. 

The Woni is the name given by the Chinese to those speaking a language related 
with Lolo in the south of Yunnan. They live in places none of which is north of 
long. 24°N. In Book VIIl of Man-m-ho-chih the combined records of Native Tribes, 
by Mao K’i-ling, it is said: ‘The natives of the region, the Lolo and the Woni, are 
given to fighting with each other. Deaths are paid for with money. They have no 
family names ; their names are formed with the last word of the father’s name. In 
the reign of Hung-chih (1488-1506 A.D.) the chief magistrate Ch’en Cheng assigned 
severally the first eight surnames in the Book of Pai-hia-aing or one hundred sur- 
names to eight districts to be added to their names. Each district accepted its 
surname except the Na-lou.’ We see here that the Woni use the patronymic linking 


1 Mr. Fu‘s original transcription is written by X.P.A., here I have changed it into T. F. 
Wade’s system with a little modification. « 

* Ling Shtin-ididng, ibid,, p. 70. 
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system as well. I^ast summer Mr. Kao Hua-nien and Professor Yuan Kia-hua 
went to Sin-p'ing and Ngo-shan, two districts in south Yunnan, to inquire into the 
Woni language. To my regret they have not noted this practice of theirs. Probably 
the Woni in those districts are deeply imbued with Chinese influence and gradually 
forget their old ways. So I cannot verify the words of Mao K’i-ling as I can do in 
the case of the Lolo. 

3. The 

The A-ka are very numerous in the east part of Keng Tung and the adjoining 
parts of French Laos and Southern Yunnan. In 1936, Dr. T’ao Yun-k'uei made 
an anthropological investigation of the Shan people of Southern Yunnan; and in 
his journey from Mong-lem to Mong-chieh, he came upon an A-ka village where 
from the mouths of two A-ka old men he got the two following genealogies : — 

(a) The genealogy of Bluo-sa, fifty-six generations in all: — 


1. 

Su-mi-o ^ 

2. 

O-tzuo-lo 

3. 

Tzuo-lo-tzung 

4. 

Tzung-mo-yieh 

5. 

M6-yieh-ch’ia 

6. 

Ch’ia-di-hsi 

7. 

Di-hsi-li 

8. 

Li-h5-ba 

9. 

H5-ba-wu 

10. 

Wu-nio-za 

11. 

Nio-za-tzuo 

12. 

Tzuo-mo-er 

13. 

Mo-er-chii 

14. 

Chii-tub-p’uo 

15. 

Tu6-p'uo-muo 

16. 

Muo-kuo-tu5 

17. 

Kuo-tu6-ji 

18. 

Ji-le-nio 

19. 

Nio-ch*i-la 

20. 

La-tang -bu5 

21. 

Bu5-muo-buo 

22. 

Muo-buo-ji 

23. 

Ji-la-bi 

24. 

Bi-m6-tzuo 

25. 

Tzuo-hua 

26. 

Hua-jia 

27. 

Jia-tza 

28. 

Tza-jio 

29. 

Jio-blung 

30. 

Blung-lai 

31. 

Lai-mi 

32. 

Mi-hsia 

33. 

Hsia-yi 

34. 

Yi-ch’ia 

35. 

Ch*ia-kung 

36. 

Kung-kang 

37. 

Hsia-tzuo 

38. 

Tzuo-ji 

39. 

Ji-z'a 

40. 

Z’a-bang 

41. 

Bang-lai 

42. 

Lai-ni 

43. 

Ni-buo 

44. 

Buo-po 

45. 

Ma-buo 

46. 

Buo-gong 

47. 

P^u-da 

48. 

Da-tzung 

49. 

Tzung-ch’iuo 

50. 

Chluo-ji 

51. 

Ji-z’a 

62. 

Z’a-nio 

53. 

Kio-chuo 

54. 

Chuo-za 

55. 

Za-bluo 

56. 

Bluo-sa 



(h) The genealogy of Ou- 

la, forty -seven generations 

— 


1. 

Su-mi-o 

2. 

O-tzuo-lo 

3. 

Tzuo-16-tzung 

4. 

Tzung-mo-yieh 

5. 

M6-yieh-ch’ia 

6. 

Ch*ia-di-hsi 

7. 

Di-hsi-li 

8. 

Li-ho-ba 

9. 

Ho-ba-wu 

10. 

Wu-nio-za 

11. 

Nio-za-tzuo 

12. 

Tzuo-mo-er 

13. 

Mo-er-chii 

14. 

Chii-tub-p’uo 

15. 

Tu5-p’uo-muo 

16. 

Muo-kuo-tu5 

17. 

Kuo-tu6-ji 

18. 

Ji-16-nio 

19. 

Nio-ch’i-la 

20. 

La-tang-buo 

21. 

Tang-buo-s6 

22. 

Buo-so-lai 

23, 

Lai-lang-buo 

24. 

Buo-yi-n6 

25. 

N5-muo-buo 

26. 

Muo-buo-di 

27. 

Di-hsia-bia 

28. 

Bia-mu6-tz6 

29. 

Tzd-wo-yi 

30. 

Wo-yi-jia 

31. 

Jia-tza 

32. 

Tza-jio 

33. 

Jlo-blung 

34. 

Blung-lai 

36. 

Lai-hsia 

36. 

Hsia-yi 

37. 

Yi-cMa 

38. 

Chi5.-kung 

39. 

Kung-kang 

40. 

Hsia-tzuo 

41. 

Tzuo-ji 

42. 

Ji-za 

43. 

Za-bang 

44: 

O-de 

45. 

De-gong 

46. 

Gong-tzuo 

47. 

Ou-lft 



The two genealogies are the same for the first twenty generations. The first 
genealogy from the twenty-seventh to the fortieth generation corres}>onds to the 
second from the thirty-first to the forty-third generation. Yet the first genealogy 
from the twenty-first to the twenty-sixth and the forty-first to the fifty-sixth as 


1 According to Dr. Tao’e own transcription. 
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well as the second from the forty -fourth to the forty-seventh have their own several 
lines. We see, however, the two genealogies are, at all events, very near in kinship. 
The breaks at the twenty-seventh and thirty-seventh generations in the genealogy A, 
and at the fortieth and forty-fourth generations in the genealogy B, may be due to 
errors of the recital or some other causes about which we cannot yet be sure in the 
present state of our knowledge. 

The above discussion is limited to the data we have yet got at. It seems to 
be a matter of course that there is many another branch in the Tibeto-Burman 
speaking tribes as well as other peo 2 )les that have the same cultural tradition. In 
this account, I propose by the way that scholars, similarly interested, may help to 
find out the spread and antiquity of the practice among the related peoples. 

Now it may well be asked what is the real use of such a practice. To our mind, 
it is, in the first place, mnemonic. All the branches except the Lolo and Moso have 
no writings; or, where they have some writing, it is not for everyday use. When 
names are thus overlai)ped in a sequence, they are much easier to remember. 
Everyone can then keep in mind the names of all his known ancestors down to 
himself and therewith identify their kinsmen and know their removes from himself. 
It is therefore of evident importance with them. 

The other use is that it is of aid to us in solving the problems about descent of 
families in historN . 

As to the ancient history of Yunnan, though there are records of it in ancient 
Chinese histones such as the Booh of Historical Records by Su-ma-tKs’ien, the History 
of the Han Dymsty by Pan-ku, the Hwa-yang^kvo-chih by Ch’ang-kii and Marr-shu 
by Fan-ch'o, they are, one and all, too brief and general. It was in the Yuan and 
Ming Dynasties that the Chinese came to have access to the Fa's Anciait History 
written in the Pa-tsi language and began to know more about the ancient history 
of Yunnan. Then there came in the Yuan Dynasty the Records of Ancieirt Yunnan 
by Chang Tau-tsung, in the Ming Dynasty the Legends of Nan-chao i by Ruan-yuan- 
shong ; and Yang Shen wrote the Records of Ancient Yunnan. They all ha v e accounts 
of the genealogy of the ancient kingdom of Nan-chao. But they are often mixed 
up inextricably with Ai-lao’s tale of 8ha-yi related in the History of the Later Han 
Dynasty on the one hand, and on the other the h*gends about Acoka brought in b> 
Buddhism. Mr. Tung Tso-pin in his New Evidences concerning the Genealogy of the 
Tibeto-Burman People made a comparison between the nine sons of Ti-mung-tso 
in the Pa's Ancient History and the twelve sons of Tn-chu-wu, or Tu-wu-chii according 
to Mr, Tung, in the Royal Genealogy of the Lolo and adduced many a valuable idea 
which we cannot dwell upon in detail here. We shall rather confine ourselves to 
the genealogy of Nan-chao. 

There are historians, western sinologists, and students of the Shan history, such 
as Hervey de Saint-Devis, Parker, Rocher, Cochrane and others who are of opinion 
that the Nan-chao was very akin to the Shan and should therefore be referred to the 
Tai people; and they go so far as to assert that Nan-chao was a kingdom founded 
by the Shan. 

With regard to such opinion, let alone other objections, the evidence of the 
genealogy itself is enough to refute them. 

In the Legends of Nan-chao compiled by Yang-shdn, the genealogy of Nan-chao 
according to the Pa's Ancient History is : — 

Pyo-tso-ti ti-mung-tso Mung-tao-tu 


After that there are thirty-six generations down to the following 


1 . 

4. 

7. 

10 . 

13. 


Si-nu-lo 

P'i-lo-ko 

Yi-mou-stin 

Ch‘§ng-f6ng-you 

Shun-hwa-chdn 


2 . 

5. 

8 . 

11 . 


Lo-ch‘lng 

Ko-lo-f^ng 

Siin-lo-k^uan 

Shih-lung 


3. Ch‘6ng-lo-p*i 
6. F6ng-kia-yi 
9. K’uan-lung-ch‘6ng 
12. Lung-shun 


1 The word Chfw) means kingdom here. 
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If we acknowledge the name-linking practice to be the cultural trait of the 
Tibeto-Bumian speaking tribes, the opinion referred to above will fall to the ground 
of itself when confronted with the evidence of the genealogy of Nan-chao. 

Besides Nan-chao there are five other Chaos which also use the name-linking 
system. The four generations of Mung-tsiin-chao are : — 

1. Tsim-fu-shou 2. K’a-yang-chau (Tsun-fu-shou’s brother) 

3. Chau-yuan 4. Yuan-lo 

The two generations of Yiie-si-chao or Moso-chao are : — 

1. Po-ch’img 2. Yu-tseng (Po-ch*ung*8 

The six generations of Lang-k’ung-chao are: — 

1. F6ng-shih 2. Lo-to 3. 

4. Wang-p’ien 6. P’ien-lo-yi 6. 

The five generations of Teng-yan-chao are : — 

1. Feng-mie 2. Mie-lo-p’i 3. 

4. Teng-lo-tien 5. Tien-wen-to 

The four generations of Shih-lang-chao are: — 

1. Wang-mu 2. Wang-ts’ien (Wang-mu’s brother) 

3. Th'ien-pang 4. Pang-lo-tien ^ 

In the house Tuan at Tali which was later more deeply imbued with Chinese 
influence, sudi a cultural trait vias no longer salient. Yet the son of Tuan-chih 
Siang w'as called Siang-hsing; his grandson was called Hsing-chih. So traces of the 
name-linking practice were still betrayed. 

As to the house of Kau which founded their so-called ^Ta-chung-kuo they, too, 
preserved the custom as is shown in the following genealogy: — 

1. Kau-chih-sheng 2. Kau-sheng-t'ai 

3. Kau-Cai-mmg 4. Kau-ming-ts'ing 

The descendants of the house of Kau were in succession the native governors of 
Yau-au-fu at the beginning of the Ts’ing Dynasty, and they also observed the name- 
linking practice. On page 17, Volume 135 of the provincial gazetteer of Yunnan, 
compiled in the twentieth year of the reign of Kuang-sii (1894), there is the following 
statement which is a quotation of the old records: — 

‘At the beginning of the reign of Shiin-chih (1644 A.D.) Kau-kueng-yeng 
offered allegiance and was confirmed in his hereditary powers. At his death, 
his son Ycng-hou succeeded who was again succeeded by his son Hou-t§h. 
In the third year of the reign of Yung-cheng (1775 A.D.) ho was deposed for 
defiance of the law and exiled to Kiang-nan.* ® 

From this note the prevalence of the custom of name-linking is further brought 
home to us. 

It occurred to me that Dr. 8hih Hu had also a note on ‘the Absence of Surnames 
in India’ in his Ts^ang-huei-shih Diary, Volume V, entered under July seventh, 1914, 
It said: ‘Happening to meet Mr. So and So of India, I was told that there are no 
family names there. They have only names. The transmission of the names is 
like this : If the name of the father is John Joseph Mathew, the son’s name will be 
Joseph Mathew Richard. Richard is the new name; the former two are derived 
from the father’s name. And the grandson’s name is to be Richard Philip Charles 
and the great grandson’s, Philip (Charles William and so on. ’ The names John, 
Richard and the like are of course just borrowed from the west to make clear the 
practice to foreigners. I am much interested in this ; and I regret that my knowledge 


nephew) 

To-lo-wang 

Yi-lo-kiin 

P’i-lo-teng 


1 The genealogies of the six Chaos are determined with i-eforence to Fan-ch’o’s Man-shn, 
Nan-rmn-^cMuin in the New History of T'ang Dynasty and the Legends of Nan-chao by Yang Sh6n. 
And they, os well as the genealogies of the houses of Tuan and Kau, are road m Mandarin from 
the Ohmese translation and transcribed by T. F. Wade’s system. 

* Quoted by Dr. Ling Shun-sh^ng in his article mentioned above. 
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of India is so meagre. It is my hope, however, that the earnest concern implied in 
dedicating this article to the 11th All-India Oriental Conference could induce some 
response from Indian scholars and this common point in the cultures of India and 
C%t^a be illuminated by their blend light. 

Paper received — 31-3-1944. 

Paper published — 27-4-1946. 


Short Account of Nawab Sultanyar. 

By M. Kazi. 

{Communicated by Dr. K. Nag.) 

Nawab Sultanyar was the son of Alayar, a near relative of Mirza Aziz Kokal 
Tash (foster-brother of Akbar). His father worked under Khan Azam when the 
latter was appointed Subedar of Malwa by the Emperor Akbar. From small 
beginning, Alayar, through his best efforts in serving the emperors faithfully, from 
Akbar to Aurangzeb, reached the position of an officer of 1 ,000 horse over and above 
an Alambardar (flag bearer) in the reign of Aurangzeb. ^ 

Alayar had four sons: Sultanyar, Asfandyar, Abdulgazi Mahyar and one 
brother Rehmatyar. All of them served the Moghal kings. Sultanyar in his early 
3"ears had the honour of becoming an Amir in the reign of Shahjahan and received 
the mansabdarship in the year 1038 2 A.H. As he was bold and brave, wise and 
witty, pious and God-fearing, the emperor oflered him a mansabdarship over 250 horse. 
The emperor was very much pleased when he was sent along with his brother 
Asfandyar to attack Bijapur where he fought bravely and with great tact. The 
emperor as a mark of honour showed favour by increasing his post from Rs.600 to 
Rs.1,000 and later on, he was given the title of Nawab and sent along with his 
brotW Asfandyar as a joint Fozdar of Baroda in the year 1067 ^ A.H. and after 
five years, Ids brother was called to Delhi and he was given the full powers to work 
as a Fozdar of Baroda as well as the title of Hiraraatkhan.^ He worked in Baroda 
for ten years and became very popular among the public, and so the emperor had a 
good idea of him and in order to inspire him, he showed him favour by transferring 
to Dholka.® 

From above it is clear that Sultanyar was an able man and rendered his services 
promptly and faithfully in the interest of the State and as for further proof, the 
emperor again increased his pay from Rs.1,000 to Rs. 1,500. From Dholka he was 
transferred to Belpar as Thanedar with mansabdarship of 1,000 horse.® 

When Prince Murad Bakhsh was the Viceroy of Mmedabad, Nawab Sultanyar 
was under him as Thanedar of Belpar. He was then called to Delhi to take part 
with him in fighting against Dara on the side of Aurangzeb. During that time 
when Shahjahan fell ill in 1667, the administration of the State was in the hands of 
Dara; and there was a disunion among brothers. This brought them to arms. 
Aurangzeb joined his hands with Murad. Thus Dara met his brothers on the 
battle-field near Dharmatpur in April 1668 and in May at Samugarh, where Dara 
was defeated. In these two battles Sultoyar was present 7 and had lo fight bravdy 
in the cause of bis master. Afterwards Aurangzeb imprisoned Murad in the fort of 


1 AUmRimama, page 761, s* Mirate Ahmedi, page 23. 

® Badshahnoma, Part 1st F. 3, page 265. 

* »» M „ F. 9, „ 320. 

* M M 2nd F. 18, „ 732. 

® Mirate Almiedi, page 242. 


7 Alamgirnama, page 77. 
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Gwalior in 1669.1 Amongst the officers of Murad, some entered in the camp of 
Aurangzeb and others fled away to their respective posts. Sultanyar fled to Belpar 
in 1669. One of the faithful servants of Dara, named Gulmahomed, collected men 
and material to help him in this plight. The people of Broach played an important 
part in this game. Aurangzeb was very much enraged against them and he ordered 
to raze some of the fortifications of Broach.^ It is probable that in that bloodshed, 
Sultanyar was killed as a martyr. He was buried there in the year 1071 A.H. 
(1661). 

A mausoleum was erected on his tomb and, through the influence of his father 
Alayarkhan, his brother Aefandyar and other relatives serving in the Moghal empire, 
a farms n from the emperor Muhamed Shah was issued for the maintenance of the 
mausoleum and a grant of fifty bighas of land in the Havely paraghnas of Broach 
of Subah Ahmedabad for the livelihood of sajjadas was made. 

This farman in origin is discovered recently and its text is legible and is in good 
condition. During that period it was customary to re-issue farmans for the progeny 
and in this way that farman was re-issued in the reign of Farrukhsiyar to Muhamed 
Karim, grandson of Sultanyar on the 21st Safar, 1129 A.H., and was again renewed 
on the 16th Safar, 1139 A.H. to Muhamed Jafar. After his death it was granted 
to Muhamed Attaullah on the 11th Zilqad, 1139. After the last assignee Muhamed 
AttauUah, the emperor Muhamed Shah granted the farman to the effect that the 
rights and privileges of the said land would be enjoyed perpetually by the family 
members of Sultanyar. 

Paper received — 28-3-1944. 

Paper published — 30- 4- 1 946 . 


Arakan in the pre-Mughal History of Bengal. 

By A. B. M, Habibullah. 

The history of south-eastern Bengal in the Mughal period is mainly an account 
of the Portuguese and Mug depredations on the coastal districts from Sandip to 
Hijli. Their piratical raids seem to commence almost suddenly at the opening of 
the seventeenth century. It is during the governorship of Raja Mansingh, in 1601, 
that we first hear of the Arakanese, in alliance with the Bhui3^as of Bhusna and 
Sripur, making raids on Satgaon, against which an expedition was sent.® During 
Islam Khan’s governorship (1606-1613) occurred the first Arakanese invasion of 
Bhuluah.^ Their hostile operations on the Mughal districts roughly coincide with 
the final destruction of the Bhuiyas of Bhati, particularly those of Sripur, Bakla 
and Bhushna.® From the determined and persistent nature of their subsequent 
attacks it seems that the Arakanese, then led by their ambitious king Meng- 
ra-dz^agyi, had inherited from the Afghans and then from the Bhuiyas, the hostility 
to the Mughals. The final conquest of Chittagong in 1666 may thus be regarded 
as the conclusion of the operations which commenced with Daud Kararani’s final 
defeat near Eajmahal. 


1 Mirate Ahmedi, page 247. ® ImMxial Gazetteer, Volume 111, page 113. 

• Akbar Namah, tr. iii, p. 1236. * Betharistan-’i^Ghaibif tr. i, p. 329. 

^ It was sometimes between 1601 and 1603 that Manongh, after his IxUtle with Osman 
at Sherpur Atiya, proceeded against the Bhuiyas and occupied their territories. Bhushna had 
been already oocuprad by 1696; after 1601 Kodar Rai of Sripur was killed and Sandip occupied; 
Bakla was reduced by ]^am Khan, AN.* iii, p. 1236; BG*, i, p. 131. 
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In any case Arakan figures in the Muslim chronicles only from after the Mughal 
conquest of Bengal although her contact with Muslim Bengal commenced nearly 
two centuries earlier. This contact appears to have turned on the possession of 
Chittagong, the undoubted record of whose occupation by Bengal in the medieval 
period — ^if we exclude Ibn Battuta's Sudhawan ^ as referring to Satgaon — ^is to be 
found in a coin of Danujmardan, dated 1417.2 TJi© chronicles of Arakaii throw 
little light on the process by which Bengal acquired control of the port. Its conquest 
must evidently have preceded Danujmardan's usurpation of power which was 
much too short-lived to enable him to make fresh territorial acquisitions. Unless 
we can ascribe it to an unrecorded military advance on the part of Sikandar, it 
may be supposed to have had some connection — at present impossible to elucidate — 
with an invasion of Arakaiiese territory by the king of Ava some time towards the 
end of Azam's reign (1391-1410). Being ousted from his throne the Arakanese king 
Meng-tsaumum (Narameikhla) fled, in 1406 or 1407, to Bengal and took refuge 
with the king of (laur who had then his capital at Sonargaon. He was honourably 
received and stayed there, it is said, twenty-four years during which he rendered 
useful service to the king and was instnimental in repelling a foreign attack. 
Having thus jdeased his host he obtained a promise to aid him with a military force to 
regain his throne. This force was supplied to him under the command of one named 
Wali Kdian who, however, on reaching Arakan, treacherously seized and ke})t him a 
prisoner. Meng with difficulty escaped from confinement, repaired to Gaur and 
obtained another force. Wali Khan was subsequently punished and the fugitive 
king eventually reinstated on his throne.® His reinstatement was conditional on 
his continuance as a tributary vassal of Gaur. 

The account does not name the king of Gaur, but during the twenty -four years 
of his sojourn ho must have lived through the reigns of more than one king. Tn 
1410 Ghiyasuddin Azam’s reign terminated and was followed by a ])eriod of Hindu 
predominance culminating, as is well known, in the accession of Ganesh himself in 
1417. The king who ultimate!}" gave the Arakanese fugitive material help in 1430 
could thus be no other than Jalaluddin Muhammud. The occupation of Chittagong, 
however, does not appear to have coincided with Meng's reinstatement but, as is 
proved by the Chatgaon coins of Danujmardan, Mahendra and Jalaluddin and, as 
has been remarked above, must have taken place earlier than 1417. In all probability 
it was already in the possession of Bengal when in the year 1406, the Chinese 
interpreter, Ma-huan, accompanying emperor Yung-lo's military mission, landed 
at Cheh-ti-gon, on his way to the kingdom of Bang-ko-la (Bangala) via Sona-urh-kong 
(Sonargaon).^ 

The Arakanese chronicle at any rate makes it clear that by the year 1430 the 
kingdom of Ai’akan became triljutary to Bengal. The Muslim allies of Meng settled 
at the new capital and built what is known as the Sandikhan mosque. Whether 
the Vassalage was carried out in a concrete manner for any length of time after 
Meng's death in 1434 is doubtfid, but an increase of Bengali Muslim influence from 
that date is undoubtedly noticeable in Arakanese life. The vassalage was carried 
out certainly in spirit if not in any material form. Meng's successor Mengkhri 
(1434-1459) started the tradition of adopting, in addition to his Buddhist titles, a 
purely Muslim proper name and is accordingly known in the chronicles as Ali kShah. 
His successor Basaupyu (1469-82) gave himself the curious Muslim name of Kalima 
Shah. This practice was continued in the sixteenth century also and we have 
Gadzabadi or Gajapati (1623-31) calling himself Iliyas Shah, and Meng-beng (1631- 
53), Zabauk Shah, apparently a misreading either for Mubarak or Barbak. The 
names of Sikandar, Salim and Husain were adopted by the next three kings, Meng- 
phalaung, (1671-93), Meng-ra-dzagyi (1693-1601) and Meng-khamaung (1612-22). 


1 Those who identify Sudkawan with Chittagong will, however, find support in the statement 
of Shihabuddii^ Talisli-Sarkar, Studies, p. 122 — ^that Fakliruddin fully conquered Chittagong 
and connected it with Chandpur on the Meghna by a raised highway. 

* Bliattasali, Coins and Chronology, p. 119. 

* Phayre: JA8B., 1844, part I, p. 46; Harvey, History of Burma, p. 139. 

^ JBA8„ 1896, p. 629. 
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For the next two ki^s, Narapadigyi (1638-45) and Thritbudamma (1622-38) no 
Muslim titles are assigned by the chronicle but their coins contain unreadable words 
in Persian letters which undoubtedly were designed to repiosent their Muslim 
appellations.^ Evidently their knowl^ge of Muslim names was confhxed to those of 
the Sultans of Bengal. A more concrete expression of Arakan’s cultural vassalage 
was given also by Meng-khri. Coins which began to be issued about this time 
as commemorative pieces of coronations and whose use was most probably inspired 
by Bengal were inscribed with the full Arabic legend and title of the Gaur Sultans 
to the exclusion even of Burmese or Buddhist names. Indeed, so perfect was the 
copy to the point, even of reproducing the Kalima and the invocatory phrases of the 
Gaur coins that Phayre, who, in the last century, brought for the first time a series 
of these remarkable coins to light, was inclined to doubt their ascription to Arakan.^ 
TJhe earliest of the series belongs to Ali Shah and served as a model for his successors. 
Only two other coins of this type have so far been discovered, those belonging to 
Gadzabadi4(Iliyas Shah) and Meng-phalaung (Sikandar), but considering the wide 
interval between their dates it is permissible to expect similar issues for other kings 
also. Bengal’s influence was not confined to coins and royal titles only. From the 
end of the sixteenth century, when the writings of the Bengal x)oets, Daulat Kazi 
and Alaul, begin to supply a good deal of information concerning Arakan, a large 
number of offices in the court and the government appear to have been held by 
Bengali Muslims. It is to the patronage extended by the Arakanese court that we 
owe some of the notable Bengali works of the medieval period. ^ 

In these instances of Bengal’s influence one cannot, however, read anything 
like proofs of Arakan’s continued political subjection. How long and in what 
form Meng-tsau-mum’s vassalage was given expression in detail will remain a 
problem. Nor was Bengal, after Jalaluddin’s death, in a position to demand its 
fulfilment. A weakening of her hold on the south-eastern districts, on the con- 
trary, is indicated by the absence from the coins of the mint-names of Muazzamabad 
and also of Chatgaon. The Arakanese chronicle, on the other hand, suggests that 
not only was the vassalage repudiated but Meng-khri adopted an aggressive policy 
towards Bengal’s possessions on his border and occupied Ramu, a name applied 
in the sixteenth century to the Chittagong country as a whole.^ It certainly 
indicated a considerable territorial advance which facilitated the conquest of the 
town itself by the next king Basaupyu. This aggression did not go unresisted, for 
Bengal regained her military energ;y from the end of Mahmud’s reign and Barbak 
succeeded in recovering a number of frontier tracts. The inscription of Rasti Khan 
found in the tomb of Alaul, dated 1473-4, & is perhaps a proof of its recover}^ from 
the Arakanese. 

Bengal’s hold on the Chittagong area, however, was not destined to be permanent. 
In 1512 the Tipperah king appeared on the scene and occupied the town, possibly 
from the Muslims,® but by 1517, the Arakanese had reconquered it. According to 
the Rajmala, its loss was due to Husain’s preoccupations in his war with Tipperah, 
a statement which, if true, would suggest that the Tipperah occupation in 1512 
was followed by its recovery by the Muslims. This second Arakanese advance 
led to the launching of a general offensive against Arakan under the command of 
prince Nusrat. The evidence gathered from the writings of the poets Kavindra 
Parameswar and Srikaran Nandi ^ as well as the local Muslim traditions of 
Chittagong ® prove beyond doubt that the Arakanese were driven out of the area. 
The statement of De Barros that when Joao di Silviera landed at Chittagong in 1617, 


1 Int, Numismata Orientidlia, 1882, p. 7; 26-7. 

2 Idem, 

* For details, see Huq: Arakan Rajshahhay Bangla ShahUya, p. 10. 

* Harvey, op, cU,, p. 140; Comb. Hist., iv, p. 477; For Ramu, see Dasgupta: Bengal in the 
sixteenth century, 

fi JBOiZiSf., 1918, p. 181. ^ , 

« JASB,, 1 860, p. 643. Rai Chaiehag, the Tipperah general, is said to have expelled the 
Gaur garrison. 

’ Spn: Bangabhasha 0 ShahityUt pp. 147-8, 163-4. 

® HaxniduUah: Akadisul Kkwanin, quoted in Blochmann, JASB.^ 1872, pp. 336-7. 
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"the port belonged to ‘king of Bengal and Arakan was a vassal of the Bengal King ’ ^ 
may refer to the result of Nusrat’s campaign. The port was certainly in Muslim 
occupation in 1528# when Martin Jusarte landed there and was imprisoned by the 
local Miish'm governor 2 From 1628 till at least Sher Shah's conquest of Gaur it 
remained under Bengal as is proved b}’ the Portuguese accounts detailing the 
proceedings of the various Portuguese trading and military missions that wore sent 
to negotiate with Gliiyasuddin Mahmud at Gaur and which eventually acquired the 
(Jhittagong customs and trading rights in return of their military assistance against 
Sher Khan.2 The same account is responsible for the additional information 
that after his final occupation of Gaur Sher sent one of his officers, ‘NogaziP for 
taking over the Chittagong administration from Mahmud's governor, Khuda Baksh 
Khan.^ About the year 1545, however, during the uncertainty consequent upon 
Sher Shah's death, Arakan again commenced aggressions. Meng*beng (1631-53)4s 
said to have retained his hold on Chittagong, a statement that can, in view of the 
evidences referred to above, only mean its occupation, possibly during the rule of 
the Sur dynasty.^ Chittagong does not again appear in Muslim coins or chronicles 
till its conquest by Shaista Khan. In spite of its description in the Ain ® as a sarkar 
in the Bengal Suhah, the Mughals, as was remarked by Blochmann, are not known 
to have obtained any footing east and south of the Fenny. It is hardly possible to 
accept Banerji's statement that Muhammud Shah Sur conquered Arakan in 1555.7 
It not only conflicts with the known facts resijecting Bengal’s holds in the south-east 
at this period but is exclusively based on a clearly wrong reading by Wright of a 
mint-name on one of Muhammud's coins.® 

It was nearly a century since Arakan commenced hostile operations against 
Bengal’s possessions south of the Fenny* The Husain Shahi reconquest had been 
short-lived and by the time the Afghan dynasty came to power her frontiers had 
again been pushed northwards. We are indebted to Shihabuddin Talish for the 
iMormation that ‘towards the end of the Bengal kings, when Chatgaon again fell into 
the hands of the Mugs, they did not leave a bird in the air or a beast on the land 
from Chatgaon to Jagdia, the frontier of Bengal’.® They closed aU communications, 
destroyed Fakhrud^’s causeway, and increased the desolation in the intervening 
space which became impassable on account of the thick jungles. This probably 
marked a new phase in their operations and was intended to raise a barrier against 
the Bengalis. Arakan utilized the resulting security in extending her military power 
on the south and north. With the help of the Portuguese whom Mahmud had 
permitted to trade in Chittagong and who had since been taken under Arakanese pro- 
tection and allowed to build a fortified post in Dianga, Arakan now prepared to 
bring in the greatest period in her history. A military expedition sent under l>i 
Britto resulted in the conquest of the Pegu kingdom.^® By 1569, Sandip, on the 
mouth of the Meghna, passed under her suzerainty. Ceaser Frederick's ‘ Kin g of 
Bengal' to whom both the governor of Chatigaon and the king of Sandip — 
‘a very good man of a Moor king ' — ^were subject, could only refer to the king Meng- 


1 Cited in Campos, History of the PoHugueae in Bengal, p. 28, note and p. 30. 

2 De Barros, abstracted in Campos, op. oit., p. 31. 

* For details, see Campos, op. mt., pp. 31-40. 

* Castanheda : Historia, cited in Campos, op. cU., p. 42. Continuance of Muslim hold on the 
town up to at least 1643 is suggested by the Bajmala, accordmg to which, following Bijoya 
Manikya’s abortive attempt to conquer the town, it was occupied by the Muslims. Bengal, 
Past and Present, 1929, p. 38. 

* Harvey, op. cit., p. 140. The weakness of Bengal at this period is illustrated by the 
daring invasion of Sonargaon by the Tipperah king, between 1643 and 1669, See Bengal, Past 
and Present, loo. cit. 

2 Jarrett*8 tr., ii, p. 139. 7 Banglorr JHhas, ii, p. 366. 

® Ind. Mus. CaJt. of Muslim coins, ii, p. 180, No. 229. The mcuginal legend was read as 
zarb arican, but it is clearly rihah. What has been read as A of Arakan is obviously the dot of 
B of za/rb and the suppos^ dot of N appears below what should then be read as B of rikab. 
Besides, the Muslims never used the anglicized term Arakan; they always called it Kakhang, 
the nearest approximation to the true Burmese Kakhaing. See Huq, op. cU., p. 3 ; see also 
JA8B., 1873, p. 234, note. 

* Sarkar, op. cit., p. 122. Harvey, op. oit., p. 141. 
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ra-dzagyi of Arakan,^ who, in his letter granting facilities to the Portuguese 
missionaries, called himself * king of Bengala and of Tipperah’,* doubtless by virtue 
of his hold on parts of Tipperah and OMttagong. From the latter place were now 
(1601) issued trilingual coins, in Arabic, Burmese, and Devnagari with the king’s 
Burmese and Mushm titles, a clear declaration of his sovereignty over the Muslims 
and Hindus of the area.s During the early years of the Mughal conquest which 
corresponded with the reign of Meng-phalaung (1671-93), some sort of collaboration 
with the Bhuiyas of Bhati must have come into force and the island of Sandip was 
taken possession of by the Bhuiya of Sripur from whom it was wrested by Mansingh’s 
forces some time in 1601. The second half of the sixteenth century, at any rate,does not 
afford instances of active Arakanese hostility to Bengal. The Mughals by replacing 
the Bengal kings also inherited their enmity with Arakan and the latter now became 
friendly with the anti-Mughal elements. The forcible occupation of Sandip by the 
Portuguese freebooter Carvalho in 1602 occasioned a demonstration of this alliance 
and in the expedition against him and, in fact, in subsequent actions against the 
Portuguese, Arakan was assisted by a naval contingent from Sripur.^ During Islam 
Khan’s operations against the Zamindars of Bhati not less than three Arakanese 
invasions occurred details of which are, however, not on record, but which were 
most probably meant to create diversions in favour of the hard-pressed Bhuiyas. 
The attack ini 61 6, directed against the newly established Mughal outpost of Bhuluah, 
cannot be isolated from its above-mentioned political contexts. It was a determined 
and well-planned advance and was reinforced by the Portuguese under (''arvalho 
who brought up the combined Arakanese-Portugueso deet to co-operate vith the 
land forces. The Mughal commandant was compelled to fall back and Bhuluah 
was plundered. Portuguese treachery, however, killed the enterprise and the 
Arakanese king returned a fug^ive to C^hittagong.® The Bhuiyas on their part 
rendered their ally such belj) as were possible for them against the Portuguese of 
Sandip who had lately become a source of great danger to Arakan. It was a 
desire to please the Arakanese king that led Pratapaditya to treacherously seize 
and execute Carvalho when the latter sought his help in 1607.® 

It was Portuguese treachery and liigh-handedncss that seem to have been 
responsible for this alliance failing to bear its full weight on the Mughals. Fiom 
1602 Arakan was kept fully occtipied by the Tibau brothers who occupied Sandip 
and for nearly twelve years menaced both Bhati and Arakan. They wrested the 
Pegu kingdom and threatened to take Mrohaung itself So sorely was Arakan 
tried by Gonsalvos that Anaporan (Anik Frank of the Muslim writer), the governor 
of Chittagong, appealed to Islam Khan in 1610 and offered to accept Mughal vassalage 
for Sandip in return for help against the piratos.7 It was only after great military^ 
exertions supj)orted by treachery that Mong-khamaung, assisted by the timely 
arrival of the Dutch fleet, was able to deal a final blow to them in 1616.® Sandip 
was finally occupied and the remnants of the Portuguese freebooters were settled 
in Chittagong and Dianga. The Bhuiyas meanwhile had all, one by one, been 
crushed by the Mughals. By the year 1612 Sripur, Khizrpur, Bhuluah, Fathabad 
and Bakla were all reduced and converted into Mughal military outpo.^ts. Before 
Islam Khan moved on his final expedition against the Afghan chief Osman in 1613, 


1 Pvrcha8 his pilgrima, x, p. 137. 

* D\i Jarric, cited in Campos, op. cit., p 78. This finds confirmation in the Raimala 
according to which, follo\^ing an invasion of Chittagong and Ramu by Kmg Amara Manikya m 
1685, Tipperah itself was overrun and conquered by Bikandar Shah of Arakan in 1686. Bengal^ 
Past and Present, 1 929, p. 141 . For Ralph Fitch’s refetence to wars l>et^vccn Arakan and Tijiporah, 
aee JASB., 1873, p. 234, note. 

8 Int. Num. Orient., op. cit., pp. 6-6. These coins were issued by the governor, Karamkari, 
who, according to Talish, stamped his own name on them. 

^ Campos, op. cit., p. 69. 

® BG., tr. i, p. 329. This is stated to have been the fourth invasion since Islam’s assump- 
tion of office; Campos, pp. 86-7. 

® Campos, op. eit., p. 73. 

f BO., i, p. 89. 

8 Campos, op, cit,, p. 166. For details of the operations against the Portuguese, see ibid,, 
pp. 67-87. 
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Pratapaditya was crushed ^ and all resistance ceased in the Bhati. With the 
final destruction of Osman in North Tipperah the Afghan phase of the Mughal 
conquest thus came to an end. 

The occupation of Sandip and the employment of the Portuguese corsairs, 
however, meant a vast accession of strength to the Arakanese who now determined 
to continue the war — if war it may be called — ^with the Mughals. A new technique 
of operations was now introduced^ the technique of sea-borne lightning raids on the 
coastal areas. With the bold and unscrupulous Portuguese seamen co-operating 
in their well-built ships vnth the land forces, Arakanese military power now attained 
its greatest height. After the failure of the invasion in 16162 they appear to have 
reaUzed the difficulty of land operations against the vast resources of the Mughals 
and changed over to the Portuguese methods of piracy. With large vessels carrying 
cannons and troops in swift-moving boats they now extended their raids not only 
on the coastal districts but, as is well known, along the Meghna far into the interior. 
The frightful proportion which these combined Mug-Feringhee raids assumed and 
against which successive Mughal governors remained powerless, is well known. 
The attempts of Quasim Khan (1613-17) and Ibrahim (1617-21) to conquer 
Chittagong and put an end to the raids, could not succeed against the strong defences 
put up by the Arakanese near Sitakund and the difficulties of marching through the 
trackless forests.® Fear of the Arakanese fleet hampering the progress of his army 
proceeding along the coastal route led Ibrahim to conquer Tipperah in order to 
avoid travelling by the sea . The terror which the Mug boats inspired is well illustrated 
by the amusing incident, recorded by Talish, of the Mughal Mir Bahr who, while 
cruising with his fleet on the coastal waters espied a dozen Mug boats and, forgetting 
the right Bengali words for turning back, in his fright kept shouting for broth to be 
immediately given to him.^ The Mug-Ferin^ee combination proved almost 
invincible and diplomacy had to be resorted to in order to separate them before 
military measures could be expected to have any permanent effect. In 1638, 
Islam Khan II gained a temporary diplomatic success when the' Arakanese governor, 
Mutuk Rai, because of his personal quarrel with Thirithudamma, offered to hold 
Chittagong as a Mughal vassal.® This, however, remained only a paper arrange- 
ment, and did not affect the continuance of Mug raids which, on the contrary, appear 
to have been intensified with renewed vigour during Shuja and Mir Jumla’s ad- 
ministration. Shaista Khan’s final occupation of Chittagong in 1666, which put an 
end to these devastating operations, was, as is well known, the result more of his 
diplomacy by which he won over the Portuguese, than of his military might. 


1 m.i, pp. 136-138. 

2 BO., i, p. 383. 

2 Details of these attempts are given only in BO,, i, p. 404, ii, p. 632. 

4 JA8B., 1907. p. 423. 

® Alamgimamah, tr. quoted in JASB,, 1907, p. 4)0 note. This date coincides with the 
cessation of Arakanese coins from Chittagong, perhaps an indication of Mutuk’s proposed 
vassjiJage. For the Arakanese name of the governor, see JASB., 1846, pp. 234fi. 
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Early Buddhist Brothers and Sisters* 

By De. B. C. Law. 

The early history of Buddhism, like that of Jainism or Christianity, centres 
round a supreme human personality with a galaxy of devoted disciples. In the 
case of Buddhism, the supreme personality was Gautama the Budcfiia, with his 
inner circle of followers, male and female. Amongst his lay worshippers and 
supporters, the upasakas and upasikas, there were many who became prominent in 
the public eye, although their relationship with the Master, in so far at least as their 
modes and habits of life were concerned, was not so intimate as that of those men 
and women who had renounced the world and were admitted into the religious order. 
In the present article I shall confine my observations to the general historical position 
of the early Buddhist brothers and sisters, the term 'early’ being applied here 
precisely in the sense in which the late lamented Mrs. Rhys Davids used it in her 
English metrical translation of the Thera-Therlgdthd. 

The early Buddhist brothers and sisters belonged to a distinct religious Order 
and school of thought in respect of which the position of the Buddha was that of a 
Sanghl (founder of an Order), (leader of a following), and OaTpdeariyo (teacher 
of a band of followers), the epithets usually applied to the contemporary founders 
of difierent Orders and leaders of different schools of thought. ^ These Orders and 
schools were mainly represented by the Brahmanas and l^ramanas, all of whom were 
ascetics or recluses leading the life of wanderers.® Although they are broadly 
distinguished in the P&li Nikayas as Brahmanas and iSramanas, one is to understand 
that the former admitted into their Orders none but those who belonged to Brahmin 
families or were at least of the twice-born castes, while the latter kept the door of 
admission open to recruits from all social grades.® So far as the other Orders were 
concerned, women, too, were equally entitled to seek admission into them. In other 
words, the institution of the Sramanas (recluses) was based upon the principle of 
democracy. 

The religious Order founded by the Buddha was that of the Sraftaanas in the 
above sense, and precisely like the Nirgranthas (Jainas) and others, the early Buddhist 
brothers passed as puttas or sons of the Master. They became known to the members 
of other Orders as SdkyapnUiya i.e. recluses belonging to the Order 

founded by a scion of the ^akya race of Kapilavastu situated in the Nepalese Tarai. 
They represented themselves as Bvddhapnttd or sons of the Buddha. In the phrase- 
ology of outsiders, they are sometimes simply called Sakyas,® while in the later 
Indian inscriptions they have been introduced as ^dlcyahhik^us and in case of sisters, 
as ^dhyabhii^ui^ls. The Buddha himself came to be revered as ^akyamuni,® and 
also as Sakyasimha. 

The Vinaya Mahavagga and CuUavagga seek to present a connected ecclesiastical 
history of the early Buddhists from the Buddhahood of the Master doum to the 
session of the Second Buddhist Council at Vai^ali. It shows that the nucleus of the 
Sahgha was formed after the conversion of the first group of five disciples — ^the 
pancavaggiyaa — at the Deer Park of Isipatana (Samalh), near the city of Benares. 
This was rapidly followed by the conversion of Yasa, the banker’s son, and his 
fifty-four comrades. No formality was yet needed to be gone through. Just as 
Jesus of Nazareth addressed his first disciples five centuries later, so also did Gautama 
the Buddha, who addressed his first sixty disciples thus: ‘Come ye! (eAi, eihi), the ' 


1 Digha^ I, p. 48; SvUampdtay p. 91. 

* Rhys Davids, BuddMst India, pp. 141ff. 

* Barua, A History of PreBudmistio Indian Philosophy, pp. B, C. Law, Historical 

Gleanings, p. 12. 

* Buddhist India, p. 143. 

^ DivydvadSna,p,420. . . 

^ Riuxuamdsi Pillar Inscriptioii of A6oka; BcitMU Jn8crip$ion9 (Barua and Sinlia), Noa. 141 
and 168. 
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Law is well expounded, lead the holy life to make an end of all pain.* The attainment 
of saintship and salvation as implied by the term araJuxtkL was not at aU a remote 
ideal ; it was attained and attainable here and now where human nature was mature 
for the reception of the truth and the acceptance of the noriQ (dhmma). There 
were just sixty Arahants at the time, we are told, besides himself, when the newly 
Enlightened One addressed his worthy followers in these inspiring words: 'Freed 
am I, 0 mendicants, from all nooses, whether divine or human, and you too are thus 
freed. Go ye forth, 0 mendicants, and wander about for the good ofthe many, for 
the happiness of the many, out of compassion for the world, for the sake of the 
advantage, good and happiness of gods and men. Go not two by the same road. 
Address, O mendicants, the doctrine which is beneficial m the be^nning, beneficial 
in the middle, beneficial in the end, pregnant with meaning, well-worded, complete 
in form, and reveals the pure life of holiness. There are individuals who, in spite of 
their little proneness to sin, fall away from the truth and norm for want of preaching, 
but may be the future expounders of the Law, and I, too, will proceed to the 
Senanigama at Uruvela for preaching the Law.’ i 

Thus the Enlightened One and his first disciples enthusiastically started the 
work of preaching the message under the fervour of a new-born faith. They stayed 
during the rainy season at the same Deer Park, during which, we arc told, the 
mendicants brought to the Master ardent applicants for initiation and ordination 
from various quarters and various localities (nanadisa nanajanapada), which proved 
to be a tedious job for them as well as for the applicants. This impelled the 
Master to think and, risen up from trance at dusk, he called his followers in his 
presence and addressed them, saying, ‘L enjoin, 0 Brethren! Henceforth do you 
yourselves initiate and ordain (persons as you find yourselves) in this or that quarter, 
in this or that locality. And thus are they to be initiated and ordained: Causing 
them, at first to be shaven clean of hair and beard, clad in yellow garments, with 
the upper robe donned on one shoulder, making them bow down at the feet of the 
brethren and sit on their heels with joined hands, say imto them, “Thus do thou 
declare the faith: I recourse to the Enlightened One as my Refuge, 1 recourse to th(' 
Doctrine as my Refuge, 1 recourse to the Order as my Refuge. For the second 
time and for the third time do I declare the same”.’ The rule thus introduced and 
enforced was the same for initiation (•pdtdHijid) and ordination {upasampoM). 

At the end of the rainy season, the Master again addressed the mendicants in 
these words: 'By me verily, 0 Brethren, hath the highest form of salvation been 
attained and realized through the rightly directed mind, through the rightly directed 
effort ; you, too, 0 Brethren, attain and realize it thereby.’ 2 

Mter this they parted company for the time bc‘ing and each went his way to 
preach salvation. The Master himself wended his way back to Uruvela where he 
ordained in the first instance a band of thirty comrades. But the real triumph was 
not achieved until he succeeded in converting the three Jatila brothers vith their 
thousand followers. With all of them he came down to Rajagrha, the capital of 
Magadha, where king Bimbisara and all the citizens found that it should be so. 
Twelve millions of citizens of Magadha assembled in the capital, to whom the erstwhile 
Jatila leaders bore their personal testimony to the Master’s powers and faithfully 


I Vinaya Pitaka, I, pp. 20-21 : 

Atha kho hhagava bhikkhu dmantesi; miUVdham hhUckhme aabbapaeehi ye Mbd 
ye ca mdnusa, Twmhe pi bhikkhave muttd eabbapaeeM ye dibhd ye ca manuad. Caratha 
bhikkkave edrikam bahujanahUdya bahujancunJchaya lokdnvhampdya atthaya TvUSya aukhdya 
devaminussdnam, Md ekena dve agamiitha. Deaetha bhikkhave dhammam ddikalydnam 
majjhekailydnain pariyoadnakalydriarp aditluam aavyafijanarp keimlapafipfavjbim^ 
brahmacfMriyam pakaactha. Santi aattd appaa'ajcdckhajdUkd aaaavancdd dhammaaaa parihd- 
yanti, bhaviaaanti dimmmaaaa afifldtdro. Ahem pi bhikkhave yena Vriweld yena Senanigama 
ten'upaaahkamiaadmi dhommadeaana/ydH, 

* Yinaya Pi^aka, I, p. 22 : 

Alha kho bhagavd vaaaam wUho bhikkhd dmanteai: ma/yhma kho bhikkhave yoniao* 
wanasikdrd yoniaoaarnmapptidhdnd anuUard vimtiUi annppaUd arvuUard vimutti aacdvikaitd, 
TimM pi bhikkhave ymUornamaaikdrd yoniaoaamnappadhdnS anutkaraip vimvUwp onw- 
pdpuyMa amtttaram vimitUirp aacchikarothd*H, 
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stated how the change came over them. The Master preached to them a discourse 
embracing the topics suited to their temperament and holding before them the stern 
realities of life and the means of escape therefrom. Their hearts were so ripe for the 
reception of the truth that eleven millions of them, headed by king Bimbisara, 
acquired at that very sitting the eye of clear insight into the Law, while one million 
only declared their updsakahood, i.e. their position as mere lay worshippers. 

The next great triumph was achiev^ when Sariputta and Maha-Moggallana 
of the school of Sahjaya were converted to the new faith together with the half of 
the other followers of the same famous wandering teacher through the instrumentality 
of Assaji (A4vajit) who belonged to the first band of five disciples. In presenting 
the Buddha’s doctrine to Sariputta, the Venerable Assaji (Afivajit) gave a terse but 
significant expression to the fundamental axiom of Buddhist thought. 

This amazing initial success of his preaching mission in Magadha produced a 
hubbub among the citizens of Rajagrha, who expressed their sentiment in the 
following couplet . 

*Agaio kho mahdsamaiULO Magadhdmm Qirihhajam, 
sabbe Sanjaye neivana^ ham su ddni nayusati ti.’ 

‘Verily the great recluse has come to Magadhan Girivraja, lo! carrying all the 
Sanjayakas away, whom will he carry now ? ’ ^ 

The Buddha’s first visit to Kapilavastu w^as a notable event as it was followed 
by the conversion of all of the ^akyans to the new faith and the ordination of 
Siddhartha’s son Bfihula and half-brother Nanda, as well as of such gifted 6akya 
youths as Bhaddiya, Anuruddha, Ananda, Bhagu, Kimhila, and Dcvadatta who came 
along with their* barber attendant Upali. They requested the Master to initiate the 
barber Upali first and othei*s afterwards so that after paying due homage to their 
attendant they might get rid of their racial juide.® 

The Buddha’s visit to Kapilavastu was all the more imj>ortant for the reason 
that the ^akya ladies headed by 8iddhartha’s aunt, step and foster-mother 
Mahapajapati Gotanii and including his wife Yasodhara left the city in a body in right 
earnest and travelled on foot as far as Vaidali to seek admission into the Sangha. 
Ananda pleaded their cause and the Master granted the i)raycr. Ui^ reluctance 
caused by fear lest the duration of the Good Faith be shortened, it women were 
admitted into it, was not without its effect. The sisters were ‘made juniors’ (to 
u se th e phrase of M rs . Khy s Davids ) to the brothers . H owe v er , w ith their admission , 
there grew up a sisterhood, the Sangha of the bhikkhunTs side by side with that of the 
bhikkhus, and both existed and flourished through centuries that followed. There- 
after the Buddhist community came to be eomimsed of the brothers, the sisters, and 
the lay worshippers, male and female. 

The admission of women into the l^akya Order w'as no novelty in the history 
of the religions of ancient India, inasmuch as women had not only gained admission 
into the various earlier and contemporary religious Orders of the Hermits (Tdpaaas)^ 
the Wanderers {Paribbdjakas)^ the Ajivikas and the Jains {Niggai;f,thas) but also 
enjoyed an equal status with men. Here the novelty consisted rather in certain 
restrictions placed on the sisters, which w^ent to make them subordinate to the 
brothers in monastic life. The residt was that the sisters wore found to be the 
antevdsinls or pupils of the elderly brothers or sisters but no brother was known to 
have been the antevdsl of any sister, however spiritually advanced she might be. 

The admission into the Order of boys like Rahula, who weri^ below the age of 
twenty, necessitated the creation of a rank of the Sarm^eras (novices), and that of 
girls under that age to that of the Sdmariens, and the Sdmai^ras and Sarm'^ens 
came to bo treated as probationers {sikkhamdms, sikkhamdnds) for ordination 
under a competent brother or sisti r. 

The dedication of the Venuvana (Bamboo grove) to the Master and his followers 
by king Bimbisara led to the foundation of the first Buddhist Vihara in India which 
was followed in quick succession and in other parts of the Buddhist Midland as well 


1 Vinaya Pifaka, I, p. 43. 


2 Ibid., II, pp. 182-183. 
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by numerous other viharas or aramas that served as permanent places of retreat, 
fixed abodes or monasteries for the brothers and sisters and the probationers under 
them. The ruling princes and the rich bankers vied with one another in erecting 
and endowing them. 

There was yet no shrine 9»ttached to those vihdras to serve as a sanctum sanctorum 
or fixed place of worship. TJie lay worshippers who were in the role of devotees 
needed a caitya or shrine for the purpose of worship of a tangible substitute in the 
absence of the Master, as we are told in the Kalingabodhi Jataka, and the first shrine 
suggested and introduced within the precincts of a vihdra wa ,8 a Bo-tree grown from 
the graft or seed or sapling from the Bo-tree under which the Master attained to 
Buddhahood.^ This was followed since the Master’s demise by other objects used 
by the Master and by the stupas or relic-shrines, 2 all redolent with personal associa- 
tions of the Master and memories of his living presence on earth ; and long afterwards, 
by the images that wore the creation of imaginative art and emotional religious 
sentiment. With the introduction of images came the temples into existence, and 
Buddhism became thoroughly Hinduized.^ 

The number of followers and lay worshippers multiplied year after year during 
the forty-five years of the Master s ministration and preaching career. The new 
centres of activity grew up in the countries around Magadha, although, on the 
whole, the movement remained confined to the Buddhist Midland. Many new 
vihdras were erected and dedicated to the fraternity of all times and quarters. The 
rules and formalities increased, the laws were formulated and enforced and amended 
from time to time, many forms of speech and conventions were introduced, all 
having a restrictive effect on the conduct of his followers. And yet nothing was 
enacted or promulgated in advance. The Master proceeded in the light of changing 
circumstances. As occasions demanded, the rules were either suggested by him or 
by others, but before they were enforced or held binding on the fraternity, they 
needed his formal approval. Thus behind them all was his personal authority; he 
was the source of the Law and the person to set the seal of supreme authority. The 
guiding principles were being enunciated and clearly held before his followers, and 
the ideals and standards of conduct were set up. The disciplinary rules were being 
viewed from the first only as a means to an end and not as ends in themselves. 
He had all along the dread of the mischief of the Law. So, in spite of the fact that 
a fairly large body of rules, conventions and forms of procedure grew up along with 
a Pdtimohkka code with penal sections laid down in it, he did not forget to authorize 
his followers on the eve of his demise to dispense with all the minor and lesser rules 
of conduct, if they so desired or found expedient. 

One distinctive feature of the organization launched forth by the Buddha was 
that it was designed to be an autonomous body guided by the principles and ideals, 
and the rules and conventions, in short, by the traditions of the Elect. Thus did 
he relinquish the right of nominating a successor chosen from among his followers. 

Indeed, from the beginning to the end the position taken up by the Buddha 
with regard to the fraternity was at first sight anomalous and irreconcilable. As he 
expressly stated, his position in respect of his disciples and followers was no more 
than that of a puhhaugama or pioneer — an inciter to holy life, an inspirer, a path- 
finder or leader.^ He disclaimed either that he was the leader of the Sahgha or that 
the Sahgha waited for his leadership.® At the same time, he was all along alive to 
his responsibility for the well-being and welfare of his followers, inasmuch as they 
joined him under his inspiration and persuasion. But how far was this feeling or 
mental attitude, wishful thinking or expressed opinion consistent with the authority 
actually exercised in ushering the disciplinary rules and penal laws into existence ? 
How could he make it consistently possible that he was at one and the same time 


I Jmaka, IV, pp. 228 foil. 

* The Peta and Vimana-vaUhue, the Thera-TherigdthS and the Apaddna are full of allusions 
to these objects of woi^p. 

* See Barua’s Qayd and Bnddhagayd, Vol, I, pp. 190f. for the history of the building of the 
Bodhgayft temple. 

* Ma^jhirm, I, p. 16. 6 Digha, II, p. 100. 
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both in and out of it ? Was he to be counted as a member of the fraternity or was 
he like a benevolent despot who was above the Law ? Whatever may be the views 
expressed by him, did he not function ipso facto as an overwhelming and all-engulfing 
human personality ? Amongst hundreds and thousands of his earnest followers, how 
many of them had the chance of getting self-expression or figured as originators 
of new thoughts ? Even if, in point of feet, the early Buddhist tradition was the 
fruitful result of a corporate body of brothers and sisters, was it not the outcome 
of his sole and supreme injunctions as their teacher and leader ? 

These are some of the most important questions that demand satisfactory 
ansvers. ^ 

The account in the Vinaya Mahavagga goes to show that the Buddha adhered 
to his own method of ordaining his followers, namely, by his imperious call, Ehit 
Etha, ‘ Como Ye without having recourse to the formal method gradually introduced 
by him and enforced in the case of others. Thus the early band of his followers 
passed as ehi-pabbajjakd bhikkhu.^ There is no evidence on record to indicate 
that he had subsequently made any deviation from his old practice. If the affair 
of initiation or ordination conducted by him were a question of baptism {8indm)y it 
was sought to be effected as a process of the inner purification of human nature 
(antara sindna).^ 

It was enjoined on his followers that they should and must, as a rule, meet 
together on the fourteenth or the fifteenth day of the lunar half month to recite the 
Pdtimokkha (better, Pdrimokkha) rules and test their unity, integrity and moral 
purity in the light thereof, but the Pali and other canonical texts keep us entirely 
in the dark as to whether he himself had ever taken part in these periodical oecle- 
siastical functions. On the other hand, there is sufficient evidence to prove that he 
was vigilantly keeping watch over the affairs of his followers and their individual 
and collective interests and took the miscreants to task for their rectitude. 

Nevertheless, the role assumed by the Buddha was that of a maggadesaka, i.e. 
of one to point out the way. Accordingly his constant exhortation to his followers 
was — Tumheki kiccam dtappam, akkhdtdro Tathdgatd, 

‘The duty on your part is to make the effort, the Truth-finders just point out 
the way.’ 

As the attainment of salvation lay in one’s own hands and did not depend on 
the favour of others, one of his dying instructions to his personal attendant Ananda 
was: 

*Attadlpd viharatha, attasaravd, armnnaaararid * 

‘Dwell making yourselves your own island, making yourselves yoiu* own refuge, 
not making others your refuge.’ 

This was urged consistently with the truth previously expounded by him : 

AM hi attano ndtho, ko hi ndtho paro siyd ? | 
aUand hi sudantena mtharn labhati dullabham || 

AUand va katam paparn, aUajanit aitasanibhavam | 
abhimanthati dummedham vajiram v^asmamayam maTjLim || 

‘Self verily is the reliance of self, who else ('ould be the reliance? Having 
trained oneself well indeed, one gets the reliance difficult otherwise to obtain. The 
sin committed by oneself, the sin that originates in or springs from oneself, that 
crushes the sinner of evil design as the diamond cuts a crystal gem.’ 

The way was shown by the Buddha, and his followers were to play well the 
part of the ‘wayfarers’. This way [the Magga^ Upanisd (Upanisad)] was the best 
conceivable way to Nirvaiia but not to any worldly gain. 

The total number of persons representing the male wayfarers in the Buddha’s 
lifetime is not known. The Pali Chronicles give the number of bhikkhus who were 
present at a conference shortly after the Buddha’s demise as 700,000,3 which, 
however exaggerated, cannot be regarded as the total number of bhikkhus of the 
time since all of them were not able to attend the conference (samdgama). The 


1 Vinaya Pifaha, I, pp. 12-13. 

^ Mohdmrjiaa, Chap. 3, verse 4 — atOktsaUiaahasadnL 


* Majjhirmt I, p. 39. 
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Apaddna,^ on the other hand, mentions 18,000 as the total number of bhikkhuVAS 
headed by Yasodhara, who waited upon the Buddha. But this, too, cannot be 
treated as the total number of bhikkhuV'%8 of the time. The same authority speaks 
of 10,000 bhikkhuisds headed by Yasovati,® of 18,000 bhikkhui^la from Khattiya families 
headed by Yasavati,® and of ^,000 bhikkh/ur^ls from Brahmin families.^ The Buddha 
was generally accompanied by 600 bhikkhus when he wandered about in the country, 
and only in a solitary instance he is said to have a company of 1,250 bhikkhus.^ 

The traditional hgure denoting the total number of bhikkhus who assembled 
at the conference held before the Second Buddhist Council is 90,000.® The Pali 
Chronicles preserve a tradition according to which 60,000 bhikkhus belonging to the 
Therav§.da sect resided in the A^okarama at Pataliputra,^ while at a congregation held 
at Pataliputra during the reign of Adoka assembled 80 crores of bhikkhus, one hundred 
thousand of whom were Arahants, and 90 hundred thousand bhikkhunis, among 
whom one thousand were Arahants, all belonging to the Orthodox Church.® We 
may leave out of account the overwhelming number of new converts made by the 
Buddhist missionaries sent to different places in India in Anoka’s time. No census 
was evidently taken and the population suggested is incredible. Even assuming that 
a very large number of persons, men and women, became wayfarers (to use the term 
popularized by Mrs. Rhys Davids) in the Master’s lifetime, the question arises — ^how 
many of them did truly attain Arahatship, and how many among the Arhats them- 
selves did come to self-expression or attain real distinction ? 

When the Buddha was found seated surrounded by his followers, he appeared to 
onlookers as the moon surrounded by a galaxy of stars (tdrdgarMparivetfhiio cando). 
To his own disciples, he w as the Lore! of righteousness and the illuminator (dhamma- 
rdjd pabhankaro). If he were thus the true* source of light like the sun, the rest of 
the* luminaric's wctc just the satc'Uifes. Such was inclc^cd the view taken of the 
situation by a powerful section of later followers of the Buddha when they seriously 
doubted and challengc'd the infallibility of the Arahants.® 

It is true that the disciples of the Buddha played the second fiddle or that they 
sought to merge their individuality in the overpowering personality of th(‘ Master. 
And yet it behoves us to inquire as to whi(‘h part was actually played by them. 

The Etadaggavagga of the Anguttara Nikdya offers us two lists, one of only 38 
Theras and the other of only 13 Theris who were declared foremost by the Master 
himself in the rank of those noted for some special attainments. 

Among the early Buddhist brothers and sisters, the pre-eminence of Anfia- 
kondanfia among the Theras and of Mahapajapati Got ami among the Theris was 
historical. They were the first to recognize the intrinsic worth of the Good Faith 
and to display the moral courage of forsaking everything for it. With the con- 
version of one started the history of formation of the Buddhist brotherhood, just 
as with that of the other started the history of formation of the Buddhist sisterhood. 

Sariputta among the Thc‘ras and Khema among the Theris attained pre-(uninence 
as persons of great wisdom and understanding, with rare capacity to grasp and 
unveil the true signifi(‘ance of the Buddha’s doctrine. But it would seem that 
Mahakaccana surpassed them both in the power of elucidation and elaboration in 
prose of a point of the doctrine stated in brief, Vangisa excelled all in the power of 
elucidation and elaboration in verse. Mahakotfhita excelled others in grammatical 
analysis and logical way of understanding things. Punna Mantaniputta among the 
Theras and Dhammadinna among the Theris attained pre-eminence by their ability 
to return satisfactory answ ers to the questions on any aspect of the doctrine. Kumara 
Kassapa excelled others as a popular preacher. Ananda^s pre-eminence lay in his 
accurate information, and in his sharp memory and power of faithfulty reproducing 
what he had heard or known. 


1 Apaddna, u, p. 592: 

Atfhdrasa-mfbasmni bhiklchum Snhyasamhhava 
Yasodh^m-pamuTchdni samhvddJiam vpaaanhamum. 

* tm., ii, p. 691. 3 p, 697 4 ii p_ 69g 

® Digha, i, p. 47 — addlia-telasehi. e MaMv(xip6a, Chap. IV, v. 20 — ruwtiMacthctaadm. 

» Ibid., Chap. V, v. 76. » Ibid., Oliap. V, w. 186-187. » KcOiSvatthu, I, 2. 
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Upali among the Theras and Patacara among the Theris attained pre-eminence 
as repositories of the Vinaya tradition and specialists in the Vinaya lore. 

Among the Theras, Mahakappina excelled in the art of instructing the brothers 
and Nanda in that of instrucjting the sisters, while RAdha's distinction consisted in 
making others speak. Rahula became an example before the learners. 

Kankha-Rcvata among the Theras and Nanda among the Theris ranked foremost 
as meditatives. Bahiya Baruciriya and Bhadda Kaccana were pre-eminent among 
those who excelled in quick perception of the truth. Anuruddha and Sakula 
excelled in the possession of the divine eye, a psychical power to witness the rise 
and fall of beings according to their deeds and destinies. 8obhita and Bhadda- 
kapilani were singled out as the best of those gifted with the psychical power of re- 
coUecting the past. Kola visa 8ona and Sona surpassed others in their energetic 
efforts. Mahamoggallana and Uppalavanna occupied the foremost rank among those 
who excelled in suixjrnormal faculties of a higher kind, while Devadatta, as we are 
told in the Vinaya Cullavagga, in those of a lower order. Sagata gained perfect 
mastery over the element of heat. 

Vakkali and Sigalamata were the most profound in th(‘ir faith, while Nanda 
stood first as an example of those who were able to keep their senses well under 
their control. 

Uruvola-Kassapa’s pre-eminem e w as due to his great personality and Bhaddiya’s 
prominenco was due to his social status. 

Mahakassapa set the highest example of the ascetic mode of life, w^hile Magharaja 
* and Kisa-Gotami held the notable example of wearing a beggarly dress. Vakkula 
became prominent as the best living example of health and Upasena Vangantaputta 
as that of charming nature . Kaludayi^came t o represent the best type of a messenger. 
Pilindavaccha's prominence was ascribable to his power of inspiring the householders 
to lead a pious and virtuous life entitling them to a happy and glorious life in heaven 
hereafter. 

Sivali figured as the exceptionally lucky person. Babba Mallaputta made his 
mark as the arranger of seats and accommodations. Kundadhana’s great aptitude 
consisted in the wdsdom of living on rations. 

Thus the first-place-holders among the early Buddhist brothers and sisters may 
be reduced to the foDowing few types: 

1 . Those historically important as pioneers. 

2. Those as personalities. 

3. Those as men of intelligence and understanding. 

4. Those as mystics, contemplatives and miracle-workers. 

5. Those as preachers and instructors. 

6. Those as chanters. 

7. Those as learners and probationers. 

8. Those as inspirors and missionaries. 

9. Those as ascetics. 

10. Those as beliejers. 

11. Those as intuitionists. 

12. Those as self-controlled ones. 

13. Those as exponents. 

14. Those as popularizors. 

16. Those as versifiers. 

16. Those as messengers. 

17. Those as rationers. 

18. Those as household- managers. 

The Theras and Theris may be shown to have played the following parts in the 
history of the formulation of Buddha’s words, the development of the early Buddhist 
literary tradition and the textual settings in the Canon: 

(1) That of the most interested listeners, memorizers and transmitters. 

(2) That of the most interested interrogators or interlocutors. 
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(3) That of the capable elaborators, elucidators, expositors, expounders, 
analyzers, crystallizers and upholders. 

(4) That of the formulators, codifiers, instructors, disseminators, propounders, 
propagators, and popularizers, 

(5) That of the versifiers, composers, compilers, chanters and inspirers. 

(6) That of the standard-bearers and testifiers. 

The part played by them as interested listeners, memorizers and transmitters 

was of no mean importance at that period of Indian history and civilization when the 
system of writing could not be utilized for recording literature. The method of 
chanting according to the laws of rhythm and cadence had to be adopted and adhered 
to, and the phrases and idioms, nay, the entire style of composition had to be adapted 
1 0 it . Those who were endowed with good memory had to be trained up as Bhanakas 
or chanters and reciters of texts. Devices and formulas had to be invented and 
utilized as aids to memory and transmission.^ 

The part played by them as interlocutors and interrogators is not, however, 
very praiseworthy. Although the ideal set before them was that of ‘an eternal 
school where everyone is a tc^acher and everyone a learner and where all are to 
profit by mutual discussions ’,2 there is not a single instance where things and problems 
were discussed in a true philosophic spirit. The questions put were just meant to 
get the answers to their hearts’ likmg without over pressing any argument and 
counter-argument in order to arrive at the best possible solution of a problem. The 
KaiMvaUhu, which tradition assigns to the reign of A^oka, is undoubtedly a book of 
debates held betw een the different schools of Buddhist thought. But the underlying • 
spirit of them is utterly unphilosophical. To refute anyhow the thesis put forward 
by the opponent is the sole aim. The import of the proposition advanced by the 
opponent is generally missed, mi&understodd and misinterpreted. How difficult 
it is indeed to discuss matters with persons already committed to certain beliefs ! 

The remaining parts played by them were highly commendable beyond doubt. 
They were not , however, the originators of any new thought . The credit of originality 
for the vision and the first expression of thought was entirely due to the Buddha 
himself. Be was the true seer of the truth, the bringer of the new light, and the 
awakener of the new conscience. While presenting the Master’s doctrine to others 
and their own position as his beloved sons and daughters and no less as his disciples 
and ardent followers, many of the Theras and a few among the Theris expressed 
themselves in certain forms which became classical and guided the subsequent 
Buddhist thought. 

The fundamental position of the Buddha’s thought was represented by Assaji, 
who figured among the first five disciples, in the following couplet which went to 
serve as the universally accepted formula of the Buddhist creed of aU times to 
come: 

Ye dhammd hetuppahhavd tesam hetu Tathdgato aha \ 
tesan ca yo nirodho, — evamvddl MahMaamai^oHi H 
‘The states that arise from cause, the Truth-finder has declared their cause, 
and the mode of their cessation as well, — ^thus said the great Recluse.’ 

As for the Buddhist conception of the self or biological entity as distinguished 
from the notion of soul, the Sister Vajira is reported to have expressed her opinion 
m the following couph't which has guided and determined the structure of Buddhist 
philosophy through several centuries : 

Yathd hi angasamhhdrd hoti saddo ratho iti | 
evam kJuindhesu santesu hoti aatto ti aammnti ti ^ 


1 Rhys Davids, Buddhtat Indtu, pp. 110 foil.; Barua and Binha, Barhut Inacrvptiona, atib 
voce, Bh&xMka (p. 8) and Petaki (p. 24). 

* Apaddna, I, vv. 28-29, p. 3; 

Btiddhd pi hiiddhe pucchanti visayam aahhafifium dUiyam 
ganihhlrarp mpunam fharuim pa^tidya vinibt^gjhare, 

Sdvakd buddhe pucchantt btiddhd pucchanti edmke 

ca pucchanti aHflcmafirlayi bydkaronti te. ^ 

® SarpytOta, I, p. 135; MUinda-PaMo (TrenckiWr), p. 28, 
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*Just as the word “chariot** comes verily into use to denote a harmonious 
aggregate of parts, so does the conventional term being'' (individual), where an 
organic combination of constituent factors exists.' 

Vahgisa or Vagisa played well his part as an improviser of verses to put the 
utterances of the Buddha and others in attractive forms by way of expansion and 
elucidation. The Vanglsa-Thera-SamyvMa of the SarnyuUa Nikdya contains certain 
instances of such performances on the part of Vahgisa. 

On a certain occasion the Master happened to make a statement in the following 
four clauses : 

Subhdsitam uttainam ahtt aanto ii 

Dhammam nod^owrnam, tom dutiyam li 

Piyarn bhai^e ndppiyamy tarn tatiyam ii 

8accam bhatpe ndlikam, tarn catutthanii || ^ 

Vahgisa is said to have improvised a verse to expand each of these clauses, 
taking up the 2nd, 3rd and 4th clauses m order and the first clause as the last of all. 
The verses extemporized in the very presence of the Master ran as follows : 

2. Tam eva vdcam bhdseyya ydyaitdnam na tdpaye i 
pare ca na vihimseyya, — ad ve vded aubhdsitd || 

3. Piyavdeam va bhdaeyya yd vded patinanditd \ 
yam andddya pdpdni pareaam bhdaate piyam ii 

4. Saccam ve amatd vded — esa dhammo aanantano i 
aacce attke ca dhamme ca dhu aardo patittliitd (i 

1 . Yaip Buddho bhdaate vdcam khemam nibbdnapattiyd | 
dukkhaaaantakiriydya ad ve vdcdruim 'iiUamd'ti || ^ 

Here the credit of the iormulation of ideas is due to the Buddha and that of 
putting the same in proper verses belongs to Vahgisa. It is not difficult, however, 
to understand that the utterances of the Buddha have a versical rhythm of their 
own. 

From the instances given an the above Samyutta, one may be led to doubt if the 
stanzas or metrical discourses put in the mouth of the Master were at all his 
compositions. 

Among the leading Theras of the time, Sariputta's genius was more catechetical 
than exegetical.3 The Sanglti Suttanta in the Digha Nikdya, the Sanskrit comitor- 
part of which found its place among the six Abhidharmaprakara'^aa of the Sar- 
vastivada sect, is nothing but a manual containing numerical groupings of Buddhist 
concepts. The Saccavibhahga Sutta in the Majjhima Nikdya gives credit to Sariputta 
for the exegetical definition of the terms employed in the Dhammacakka-pavattarui 
Sutta and the analytical method of exposition of the Discourse as a whole. But to 
give him any credit for this is to deprive the Buddha of the credit due to him, accord- 
ing to the DhammaCakka-pavatUina Sutta itself, for having ddlivered the Discourse 
along with the exegetical de&iition of all the terms. If Sariputta had, on the other 
hand, just reproduced his Master’s voice, he must have acted only as a living repro- 
ducer and not as a powerful exponent of the Buddha’s words. Moggallana asked 
Sariputta regarding the ‘undefiled’ (their conversation forms the Anangana Suita, 
M. i, 26ff.), and at the conclusion of the QuUaadni Sutta, enquired whether the 
states of consciousness mentioned in that Sutta were incumbent only on monks from 
the wilds or also on those from the villages.^ Sariputta questioned Upavana about 
the bojjhangaa ^ and also enquired as to why some beings were set free in this very 
life while others were not.® Ananda also questioned Sariputta ^ on the speedy 
knowledge of aptness in things. In both these cases Sariputta asked Ananda to 
answer the questions himself, and at the end of his discourse praised him. The 
instances need not be multiplied. From the general career of Sariputta as an 


1 Satjfiyutta Nikdya, I, p. 189. 

* Of. ]!^lalas6kera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, li, 

* Ma$jhima N„ i, 472f. 

» Ang., ii, 167. 


* Ibid,, p. 189. 
pp. 1108 foil. 

® Sam,, V, p. 76. 
’ Ibid,, iii, 20 If. 
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interpreter of the Buddha’s doctrine and as a catechizer, it is clear that his was a 
prosaic mind and not a poetical talent. In his case, too, it is to be doubted if the 
stanzas or metrical utterances attributed to Sariputta were his own compositions. 
Luckily, however, Vahgisa has paid the following compliment to Sariputta testifying 
to his power of improvisation and poetical gift : 

GambhlrapaMo medhdvl maggdrmggassa kovido | 

Sdripuito mahdpanno dhamwmn deseii hhikkhunam II 
samkhittcm pi deseti vitthdrem pi bMsati | 
mlikdyiva nigghoso patibhdnam udlrayi n 
txiBsa tarn desayarUassa su'^arvti madhuram giram \ 
sarena rajanlyena savanlyena mggund D 
'iJtdojggaciUd mvditd soiam odhenti bhikkhavo ti || ^ 

Mahakaocayana truly sui passed all the brothers in his power of elucidating 
anything stated tersely and concisely by the Master, as exemplified by the Bhad- 
dekaratta^ and other 8uttas in which the Master himself referred his disciples to 
Mah&kaocayana for the elucidation of the meaning of what he had stated in a terse 
form. Indeed, he may be singled out as the most taknted exponent on the model 
of whose exegesis developed such exegctical works in the Pali Canon as the Maha- 
niddesa, the Vibhahgas or Niddesas in the Sutta, Vinaya and Abhidhamm%Pitakas. 

The Thera and Thengdthd, Apaddna and KalMvaUhu are the four Pali texts, 
the first two of whi(*h embody the religious experiences of Buddhist brothers and 
sisters, the third, the legends of their pious deeds, and the fourth, the different 
theological and philosophical views held by the early Buddhist sec*ts and schools. 
The Thera and Therlgdthd together with the Vahgisa and Bhikkhn^i SamyntUis 
constitute the most important documents recording religious experiences of many 
early brothers and sisters who acquired self-expression. Mrs. Rhys Davids ranks 
foremost among the modern scholars who have given more than passing considerations 
to the value of the wayfarers’ words. Her last work, completed in three volumes, is 
a monumental contribution to the subject. Here I am concerned to consider the 
textual position of the various psalms ascribed to the Theras and Theris and to 
show in which respect s their utterances bear the stamp of individuality and originality. 

In the background of the psalms of the early brothers and sisters, were the 
Song of the Hermit (MunigdlM) included in Anoka’s list of seven select texts, the 
traditional utterances of the Paccekabuddlias in the Khaggavisdria Sutta and the 
Paccekabuddhdpaddna and the entire teaching of the Buddha himself. The main 
interest of the study of these psalms lies in ascertaining how the Theras and Theris 
made the Buddha’s teachings their own and crystallized them into their highest 
religious experiences. It is true that many of their utterances are impersonal and 
may therefore be left out of accoxmt. But those which are full of personal note, are 
of paramount interest, I need not raise here the vexed question as to whether the 
psalms attributed to different Theras and Theris were their own compositions, or 
they were composed for them by persons amongst them who had the poetical gift of 
Vangisa. One thing, however, is certain, namely, that the psalms of the sisters, which 
appear in the form of ballads or animated dialogues in verse or in the form of legendary 
narrations, cannot be supposed to have been the actual compositions of the Theris to 
whom these are attributed. But whoever might be the actual composer or composers 
of the psalms of the sisters, their ways of expression are peculiarly womanly, and 
their interest and environments befit the lives of women. 

The present text of the Thera-Thengdthd is precisely that which was before the 
Pali commentator Dhammapala. But, as pointed out by Oldenberg and subse- 
quently noted by Trenckner, the authoritative stanzas cited in the Milinda-Pahho^ 
particularly those in the name of Sariputta, are not traceable in the extant Thera- 
Therlgdthd, Putting together the stanzas cited in the Milinda-Pahho as remarkable 
utterances of Sariputta, one can get a complete poem of the leading disciple of the 


1 Cf. Themgdthd, vv. 1231-1233. 
* Majjhvrmt III, pp. 187 foil. 
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Buddha which is different altogether in text from that contained in the TheragdtM 
or in any other work of the Canon. 

The stanza of Vajira is quoted in the same work evidently from the BhihhhwrjJi 
Samyntta and not from the ThsngdtM collection in which this bhikkhuni has no 
place. 

Among the bhikkhunis who find place in the Thengdthd the stanzas of one of 
them are cited in the Milinda-Panho.^ 

The Apaddna may b(^ supposed to have contained the legends of those Theras 
and Th(Tis whose lives and utterances were important in history. But comparing 
the two works, w e find that the number of the Theras whose legends are narrated in 
the Apaddna is far more than the number of those who figure in the Theragdthdy 
and that the number of the Theris in the Apaddna is far less than that of those in 
the Therlgdthd. The omission of Yasodhara’s stanzas in the Thengdthd is rather 
very strange. The gathas of Surnedlia in the Therlgdthd deserve to be included in 
the Apaddnay w^hile the gathas of Yasodhara occurring in the Apaddna should be 
accorded a place in the Thengdthd. 

Paper received — 12-1 2-1944. 

Paper published — 30-4-1 945. 


The Cave of the Shadow of the Buddha at Nagarahara. 

(Identification of the locality.) 

By E. Caspani. 

{Communicated by Dr. K. Nag.) 

Amon^’st the Chinese pilgrims who visited the Buddhist shrines in India, 
Fa-hian in the jear 402 A.l)., 8ung-yiin and Hwei-Sang in the years 519-20 A.D. 
and Hiuen-Tsiang in 630 A.l)., all saw near Nagarahara a cave where the shadow 
of the Buddha was known to appear .2 

Nagarahara was in the neighbourhood of the locality wheie the Kabul river, 
coming out of the Daruntah defile, enters the plain of Jalalabad and has been 
rightly identified by M. Foucher as the zone now called Bagram of Jalalabad, south 
of the above-mentioned defile. 

According to Fa-hian the cave was situated half ‘yoj ana’ south of Nagarahara.^ 
On the other hand, Hiuen-Tsiang places it south-west of Nagarahara at a distance of 
nearly 20 li (about 4 miles). 


1 Treuckner’e Ed.? pp. 383, 387 — Qdthda of Cullasubhaddd : 

Ekafi c*evdharp vdsiyd taccheyya kupitamdnaad, 
ekafi devdham gandhena dlimpeyya pamoditay 
Amumdrp patigho n'aUhiy r&go aamim na vijjaii, 
pafhaviaamaoidd te, tddisd aamana mama ti. 

Labhena unnato loko, aldbhena ca ovuato ; 
labheUabhena ekaffhd, tddisd samaiid mama ti. 

® S. Biol. Buddhist Records of the Western World. London, 1906. Contains » tians- 
lation from the Chinese of Hiuen-Tsiang’s Si-yU‘ki and of Fa-hian’s and tho other’s accounts. 

* A ‘ Yojana *, a measurement which has varied through the ages, was at the time of Fa-hian 
about 7 miles (v. W. Voet; The lineal Measures of Fa-Hian and Yuan-chuang. J.R.A.S., 1903). 
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Following the 1922 agreement between the French and the Afghan Govern- 
ments, M. Foucher was allowed to tour some districts of Afghanistan as a preliminary 
to the future archaeological researches. Having identified Nagarahara as the 
Bagram of Jalalabad, he naturally looked for the Cave of the Shadow south-west 
of Bagram and tiiis ‘brought him to the Siah Sang ravine south of Chaharbagh 
village: the remains of several religious establishments exist undoubtedly there 
but no sign of a cave. However, it is a known fact that conglomerate cliffs are 
liable to collapse and disintegrate especially when, as at Siah Sang, they rest on a 
foundation of clay.' ^ 

Grousset in his book ‘Sur les traces du Bouddha’ merely quotes Foucher ’s 
opinion. 

Doctor Heras, who travelled in Afghanistan in 1934, visited with me the 
district of Jalalabad. He was struck by the })recipico under the Guzara Stupa, 
on the loft bank of the Kabul river, and by the large cave (called by the local people 
Fil-Khanah) which has boon dug in the side of the cliff next to a Buddhist monastery 
also in caverns. He wondered whether this might be identified as the Cave of the 
Buddha, disregarding the data given by the Chinese pilgrims as to the distance 
and direction from Nagarahara. 

On second thought 1 also decided to leave those data aside and to try and find 
instead in the detailed descrii)tion left by Hiiieii-Tsiang, such landmarks as might 
have remained comparatively unchanged through the ages. 

Hiuen-Tsiang says that on a little stony ridge he found a deserted monastery, 
built of stone, with an assembly hall, a high tower of many storeys and a stupa in 
the middle of the monastery. To the south-west, in a dee}) ravine below, roared 
a torrent wliich ran impetuously down from> the hill between two almost perpendicular 
walls, forming several drops and waterfalls on the way. In the eastern side there 
was a large and deej) cave which had been in the past the dwelling of Naga Gopala. 
This was a shepherd who, having been ill-treated by his king whom he supplied 
with milk and cream, and thirsting for revenge, had prayed near the Di})ankara 
stupa to be reborn as an evil Naga. Having climbed the rocky side of the hill, he had 
thrown down into the precipice below, had been transformed into a huge dragon and 
lived in that cave terrorizing the whole district. 

However, Buddha had felt pity for the people tormented by the dragon in the 
very place where the pro[)hecy of the Dipankara liad been uttered in his favour, 
and had flown from India to their help. A stupa called ‘the Stujm of the Flight ’ 
about 10 li south-west of the city {consequently, half •way between the city and the cxive) 
had been erected to mark the place where Buddha had landed from his flight. 

Buddha defeated the Naga, who submitted to his law and begged him to remain 
in his cave; the j)eople joined their prajers to his, but the Buddha refused. ‘Not 
now — ^said he — but after my death I shall send my shadow to dwell in this cave.’ 

The Cave of the Shadow, as Hiuen-Tsiang saw it, was dark, with a narrow 
entrance; the stream, having gathered momentum from the fall, penetrated into 
it and divided into several rivulets. West of the cave, on a huge rock the mark of 
the Buddha’s cloak was still to be seen where he had spread it on the roc'k to dry. 

I have italicized the data which in my opinion would give sufficient indica- 
tions to identify the Cave of the Shadow, apart from distance and direction. I 
thought the cave was to be found in the zon^ of the stupas of the Katch-i-Laghman, 
i.e., the plain between Daruntah and Balabagh at the foot of the precii)itous Siah- 
Koh range which divides the valleys of the Surkhrud and Kabul rivers. In that 
zone Masson* had noticed, between the hills and the Ziarat-i-Hazrat Bias or 
Khwaja-Ilias, a wide ravine: in the sides of the ravine several caves had been dug 
and some mounds and a stupa were to be seen above thorn. Towards the hills the 
ravine ended at a great rock, and from tliis a ‘Kol ’ (glen) continued up the mountain 


^ Letter addressed at the beginning of 1940 by M. Foucher to M. Hackin, head of the French 
Archaeological Mission in Afghanistan, M. Hackin, after visiting the locality, agreed with 
my opinion concerning the location of the Cave and informed M. Foucher of it. 

* Wilson — Ariana Antiqua, 1841. 
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side* I thought this description had something in common with the description 
given by Hiuen-Tsiang. 

Therefore 1 visited that zone and on the spot I was convinced that I was not 
mistaken. 

From Jalalabad you may reach Daruntah either by car or by gadi (tonga): 
thence you must proceed to the cave either on horseback or on foot. It is about 
4 miles by an easy and interesting track along the foothills of the Koh-i-Siah range, 
passing near the beautiful Khaistah and Bemaran stupas. Those who know the 
district may take a short-cut by following from Nasrabad, immediately after the 
bridge on the ISurkhrud, a track, which, passing through Qara-i-Naib and crossing 
a ravine (pushtu 'Kand') leads near the Ziarat of Said Has ‘Aliah (Hazrat Ilias or 
Khwaja-lhas according to Masson, v. supra). In the vicinity of the Ziarat Masson 
noticed a cluster of ‘palosah ’ (acacia modesta) which exists to this day. The nearest 
village is Qal'a-i-Katchalah (or Chakalah) not far from a little garden of palm-trees. 
Near the Ziarat is a watei -course which is normally dry. If-you follow this up you 
will find yourself in a deep ravine cut through a ridge of conglomerate formation 
which begins in the Siah-Koh and terminates in an undulation of the i)lain. 

Even from afar the sides of this ravine ap2)ear like walls on either side of the 
stream where it pours down from the hills on the 'dashV (desert-like plain) below, 
over two consecutive drops several meters high. This side (\‘.e., downstream) of the 
drops, some mounds and remains of stupas and dwellings are to be seen on the 
banks. The stream has carved a way for itself in the rocky side of the hill, forming 
those waterfalls and flowing in a narrow bed between steep hills down towards the 
plain. At the foot of these hills is to be found the ridge of conglomerate formation 
I mentioned above. 

The waterfalls have as a background a high vertical uhiU of dark rocks. The 
stream runs along the foot of this wall before entering the first drop. 

1 first climbed on to the ridge eonneoiing the hills on the loft side of the stream 
with the Siah-Koh range. There, on the rocks nearb}^ I found some remains of 
stone buildings. From the ridge 1 walked down to the river-bed which flows here 
rapidly down-hill with sharp bends between rocky spurs high and steep; there are 
some low drops, like steps. Several small eaves are to be seen in the rocky side of 
the cliffs ; one of these, half-way u]) above the waterfalls, attracted my attention 
at once, Imt I realized that it could not be the Cave of the Shadow, considering 
what follows : 

The Cave of the Shadow was at water-level, and the water penetrated into it ; 
it was close to the bottom of the waterfall, in the eastern (N. eastern) side of the 
ravine; several Buddhist establishments were on the top of the cliff above it. Well, 
to this day after a rain storm the water breaks against one or two little caves in the 
north-eastern side ; above the caves a stupa, and south of it some mounds hiding 
other constructions, are to be seen. The rocky and steep hill facing it to the west 
answers perfectly to the description of the rock upon which the Buddha spread 
his cloak to dry. T]ie precipice above the waterfalls might well be the one down 
which Gopala hurled himself to death. This, then, is the spot. But those tiny 
caverns cannot bo the Cave of the Shadow. This must have collapsed and the 
debris have been carried away by the stream; the little grottoes might have been 
cavities in the back wall of the old cave. The eastern bank has now a concave shape 
and it is possible that in the days of Hiuen-Tsiang the cave covered this concavity. 
This bank still bears traces of collapfe. 

Let us now consider the distance and the direction. This Buddhist site is at 
about 4 miles from Daruntah, to the south-west. The city of Nagarahara (translated 
by the Chinese pilgrims as Na-kie-lo-ho) was probably built on the area of Bagram 
and Chaharbagh; the citadel (?) and the zone of monasteries and cemeteries might 
have been within the area limited either by the Surlchrud or the Kand, the Kabul 
river and the Siah-Koh. As a result of the invasion of the Ephtalites (about 465 A.D.) 
the inhabited part was probably confined to the citadel which answers perfectly 
to Hiuen-Tsiang’s description of Na-kie-lo-ho: *a region surrounded from all sides 
by precipices and natural barriers 
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L add hereunder a list of the most venerated stupas in Hiuen-Tsiang n time 
together with their identification on the basis of the location of the C^ave of the 
Shadow which I consider most probable : 


Name of the Stupa as given 
by Hiuon-l’siang. 

Position as given 
by H.T. 

Probable identification. 

(1) Stujja of ‘Buddha’s Tooth’ 
and, near it, another stapa 
‘ftvllon from Heaven*. 

‘within the city* 

Stupas of Omarkhel (Masson’s 
stupas 1 and 2 of Deh Bahman ) . 

(2) ‘ Wonderful ’ stupa of Dipan- 
kara. 

‘ East of the city ’ 

Stupa called Khaistali (pushtu 
lieautiful, wonderful). To 

tiie north of Omarkliel, but to 
the north-east of the path 
connecting Daruntah with tho 
Ziarat of Said Has. 

(3) Stupa ‘of the Flight* and 
near it the ‘Stupa of the 
Flowers’. 

‘ 10 li from the city to the 
S.W.’ 

Stupas of Bemaran. 

(4) Monastery of th<^ Cave of tho 
Shadow, and other build- 
ings. 

‘20 li S.W. of the city’ 

Above the Ziarat of Said Has, 
as explained before. 


Therefore the present track from Darnntah to the Ziarat of Said Has ma}’ be 
considered as coincident with the ancient pilgiiin-road, and, from a psychological 
point of view, we may easily understand how one following this track may say 
* south-west of the city’ rather than ‘south-west of a part of the city only’ ^ which 
would have been more accurate. Besides, Hiuen-Tsiang, like many other travellers 
of all times, is guilty of many such inaccuracies, some oven more remarkable and 
some almost impossible to account for. 

Therefore 1 consider that the small dftcrepancies between the statements of the 
Chinese y)i]grims concerning the orientation and my hj^othesis do not fundamentally 
affect the latter’s correctness as to the location of the Buddhist site near the Cave 
of the Shadow, based as it is on an objective examination of the topographic data. 

Paper received — 1-6-1944. 

Paper published — 30-4-1946. 


Mun-mkhyen Chos-kyi bod-zer and the origin of the Mongol alphabet. 

By G. N. Roerich. 

The Tibetan and Mongol historical tradition ascribes the creation of the Mongol 
alphabet to two Sa-skya lamas — ^the Sa-skya Pap^ta (Sa-skya Pari-5hen>Sa-pai;i) 
Kun-dgah rgyal-mtshan (1182-1261) and Chos-kyi hod-zer. •'Towards the end of 
the first -half of the thirteenth century some Mongol tribes, headed by Prince Godan,® 
son of Ogodei and younger brother of Gtlydk, and Prince Dorda,^ settled in Kansu 
(W. China) in the region of Liang-chou, Kan-chou and Su-chou. Having occupied 
grazing grounds in a country with a mixed population of UIghurs and Tangut 
Tibetans, the Mongols came into daily contact with the Ijamaist form of Buddhism, 
The Mongols had, of course, contacted Buddhism long before that, but here, on 
the Tibetan borderland and within the boundaries of the former Mi-nag Tangut 
(Hsi-hsia) kingdom, they found themselves for the first time among a predominantly 
Buddhist population. The results of this cultural contact soon began to tell on 


1 The city was then of small size and would disappear from sight when going in the direction 
of the Cave of the Shadow. 

® Born in 1206 A.D., became Khan in 1234 A.D. 

* Dorda darqan of the tribe of the Oyimarud (Sarang Sebin, I. J. Schmidt: Qeschichte d. 
Ost-Mongolen, pp. 110-111). 
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the Mongol tribesmen, and paved the way for the dominant influence of Buddhism 
in the reigns of the Emperor Khubilai and his successors. The Mongols rapidly 
came under the cultural influence of the USghurs, who had settled in the ninth 
century A.D. in the region of Kan-chou. No doubt the spread of Ufghur culture 
among the Mongols was greatly facilitated by the fact that the Mongol ruling classes 
had adopted the Uighur script in the early days of the Mongol Empire after the 
conquest of the Naiman tribal lands in 1204 A.D. The Uighur influence was con- 
siderable and probably even preceded that of Tibet. We know that Buddhist 
texts were translated into Mongol in the fourteenth century, and that some were 
recopied as late as the seventeenth century (1676 A.D.), using the Uighur script of 
the fourteenth century (W. L. Kotwicz : ‘Quelques donn6es nouvelles sur les relations 
entre les Mongols et les Ouigours \ Rocznik Orjentalistyczny, II (1925), pp. 241 if. — 
fragments of Mongol translations of Buddhist texts were discovered by Professor 
S. Malov in Kansu in 1910). Having settled on the Tibetan borderland, the Mongols 
did not penetrate far into Tibet, but Tibetan chronicles more than once mention 
Mpngol inroads into Central Tibet. Thus it is said that in 1239 A.D. (saphag, 
Earth-Hog year) some Mongol troops under Dorda, whom the Tibetan chronicles 
style Dor-rta nag-po, or the ‘Black’ D5rda, made a hostile incursion into Central 
Tibet (the provinces of dbUs and gTsan), and that some damage was done to the 
great Rwa-sgren monastery and rOyal Lha-khah (a famous temple in hPhan-yul, 
north of Lha-sa). According to the chronicles (the rGyal-rabs of the Fifth Dalai 
Lama,ifol. 5.3a; dPag-bsain ijfon-bzah of Sum-pa mkhan-po, Calcutta, 1908, p. 158) 
several hundred monks had been killed in both Rwa-sgren and rGyal Lha-khan. 
The authors of our chronicles somewhat overcoloured the events, and the story 
probably refers to the Mongol Embassy under Prince Dorda which came with a 
large military escort to invite the 8a-sk>a Pandita to visit the camp of Prince Godan 
near Liang-chou. The rOyal-rabs of the Fifth Dalai Lama (fol. 5.3a ; also dPag-bsam 
IJon-bzah, p. 158) sa}'s that the Mongols established their control over the whole 
of Central Tibet, from Koh-pohi yiil in the East as far as Nepal (Bal-po) and the 
Himak\ an R(‘gion (Lho-Mon) in the South, and brought the whole country under 
the Im]}erial Rule. 2 Prince Dorda then sent a leport to the ]m])erial Palace (i.e. 
the residence of Prince Godan near Liang-chou in Kansu), salving that in Tibet the 
bKah-gdains-])a8 had the most numerous clergy, that the sTag-luh Chos-rje was 
cleverest in protecting charms (ho-sruhs), that sl^’an&ha of hBri-khuh was greatest 
in splendour, and that the Sa-skya Pandita was the most learned in the lioctrine. 
On this mission Prince Dorda was accompanied by one named rGya-sman (the name 
is thus spelt in the rG>al-rabs of the Fifth Dalai Lama; the dPag-bsam IJon-bzah, 
II, p. 158, writes rGyal-sman). On receipt of the Prince’s command, rGya-sman 
proceeded to 8a-skya to convey Godan ’s invitation to the Sa-skya Pa^dita. In 
1244 A.D.® the Sa-skya Pandita Kun-dgah rgyal-mtshan,^ aged 6.3, accompanied 
by his two nephews hPhags-pa (bLo-gros rgyal-mtshan, the famous Imperial Precej)- 
tor of the Emperor Khubilai) and Phyag-na, left Sa-skya dgon-5hen, and journeyed 
northward on the invitation of Prince Godan. Accompanied by a large retinue 
they leisurely journeyed across the northern uplands of Tibet, and reached Liang- 
chou in 1245 A.D.* (me-lug, Fire-sheep year). In recent works on the period one 
often finds stated that the Sa-sk^'a Papita had come to Lan-chou, but the Tibetan 
transcriptions Lan-Ju'^Laii-gru (pron. Lag-^u)'^Lyan-Ju stand for Liang-chou in 
Kansu, in the vicinity of which still stands the ruined monastery of sPnd-paM-sde, 
the former residence of the Sa-skya Pap^ta. This monastery is one of the ‘Four 


1 The rGyal-rabs, contained in Vol. XIX (Dza) of the gSuh-hbmn, had been written by the 
Fifth Dalai Lama Nag-dbaii bLo-bzan rgya-mtsho (1017-1682) at the roquost of GuSi Khan 
(1682-1664) of the XoSod. The work has boon translated into Mongol. 

2 This version certainly anticipates events. Actually the Mongols did not occupy Tibet 
and preferred to control the country through the Buddhist Church. 

8 Deb-thor shon-po, Book IV (Na), fol. 46; 1244 A.D. was a Wood-Malo-Dragon year, lih- 
pho-hbrug. _ 

* According to the rGyal-rabs of the Fifth Dalai Lama, fol. 556, the Sa-skya Pandita 
had been ordained in the presence of the Kha-jhehi Pan^ta SakyaMbhadra. 
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Monasteries’ or sDe-b&i, situated in the neighbourhood of liang-chou, and which 
are visited annually by thousands of pilgrims from adjacent Amdo (the ‘Four 
Monasteries’ or sDe-b^i are: sPrul-pahi sde, Sahi dbah-gi sdo [in the rGyabrabs of 
the Fifth Dalai Lama, fol. 66a, the monastery to the South of Liang-chou is called 
dBah-gi sde], Padmahi sdo and rGya-msthohi sde. See Hor 6ho8-hbyuh, I, p. 264 
[Tibetan text] ; JI, p. 416 [translation]. The temples have sustain^ some damage 
in a recent earthquake). The Sih-kun mkhar, frequently mentioned in the Deb-ther 
shon-po and other chronicles, must have corresponded to the walled city of Liang- 
chou, for it is said to have been situated near the monastery of sPrul-pahi sde. It 
was to Liang-chou (Hsi-Liang) that Khubilai sent an envoy to ask Prince Godan to 
invite on his behalf the Sa-skj a Pandita.^ At the time of the arrival of the Sa-skya 
Pandita to Liang-chou, Prince Godan must have been away in Qaraqorum,2 
attending the great quriltai, which elected Prince Giiytik emperor. The meeting 
between Prince Godan and the Sa-skya Papdita took place early in 1247 A.D. on 
the return of the Prince from Mongolia, and the Prince ‘imbibed faith’, to use the 
expression of the Tibetan chronicles, in the Tibetan hierarch. According to tlie 
rGyal-rabs of the Fifth Dalai Lama, fol. 56a, and Sarang Se6in (I. J. Schmidt: 
Geschichte d. Ost-Moiigolen, pp. 112-113) ^ the Sa-skya Pandita cured Prince Godan 
of leprosy (sa-bdag-gi nad). The Sa-skya Papdita is said by some of the Tibetan 
chronicles (the Thu-kwan grub-mthah, composed in 1801 A.D. by Thu-kwan 
bLo-bzah Ohos-kyi ni-ma [1737-1802], Book on the ‘Propagation of the Doctrine 
in Mongolia, Li-yul and Sambhala’, fol. 3a; Hor-6hos-bbyuh, ed. G. Huth, pp. 83ff. 
[Tibetan text]) to have created between 1247 and 1251 A.D. a new Mongol script 
(yi-ge gsar-pa). A similar account is found in the Mongol work Jiriiken-u toltayin 
tayilburi (printed in the reign of the Emperor Yung-ch^ng, 1722-35. The text 
of the work is given in Professor A. Pozdneev’s Mongol Reader, St. Petersburg, 
1900, pp. 360-379. The story about the new script is found on p. 362. Tradition 
ascribes this work to Ohos-kyi hod-zer [Berthold Laiifer : ‘Skizze d. mongolischen 
Liters tur, Keleti Szernle, 1907, VIII, pp. 185-6], but it seems to be a later com- 
pilation, based on Tibetan and Mongol chronicles). A collation of the three versions 
shows that the three go back to a common ’source, which we are as yet unable to 
determine. On the other hand, a number of important Tibetan and Mongol sources 
completely ignore the story. Thus the ‘Blue Annals’ or the Deb-ther shon-po, 
written by hGos lo-tsaba g2on-nu dpal in 1476 A.D. (Me-spre, Fire- Ape year; 
Deb-ther shon-po. Book IV(Na), fol. 46), the rGyal-rabs of the Fifth Dalai Lama, 
fol. 66a, and Sarang Se6in (Schmidt: Geschichte d. Oat-Mongolen, pp. 110-113) 
make no mention of the new script invented by the Sa-skya Pandita. It seems 
that the role of the Sa-skya Papdita was limited to the adoption of the existing 
Ulghur script, currently used in Mongol chancelleries, to express the requirements 
of Mongol speech in the translation of Buddhist texts from Tibetan. The Sa-skya 
Pai:idita must have attempted to translate from Tibetan into Mongol, and in doing 
so availed himself of the existing Uighur script.* 

The Sa-skya Pandita died in 1251 A.D. (L6ags-phag, Iron-Hog year)® at the 
sPnil-pabi sde monastery, situated east of Ldang-chou, and the stupa (sku-gduh 
mdhod-rten) containing his mortal remains is still preserved in the semi-ruined 
monastery. Prince G^an is said to have died in the same year. This Mongol 
Prin(‘e was instrumental in fostering the bond between the Mongol Emperors and 
the Lamaist Church. Professor Pelliot {ibid., p. 286) quotes a passage from the 
Fu-tsu-li-tai-t‘ung-tsai (completed l)etwoen 1333 and 1344 A.D.) which relates that 


1 P. Pelliot; ‘Lea syetdmos (l’6c*nture en usage rhez lea anciens Mongols*, Asia Major, II, 
2(1025), p. 286. 

Originally Turkiah Qara-quram or ‘Black pebbles’, winch corresponds to the Mongol 
Qara-sayir— a c ommon place-name in Mongolia. 

® A. Mostaert: ‘Ordosica*, Bulletin of the Catholic University of Peking, Ko. 9 (1034), 
p. 48, note 7. 

* P. Pelliot, Asia Major, II, 2 (1025). p. 289. 

* Thu-kwan grub-mthab, Book on the ‘Propagation of the Doctrine in Mongolia, etc.,* 
fob 3a. 
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‘Prince Khnbilai before his accession to the Imperial Throne, had heard about a 
virtuous monk Ch‘o-li-sche-wain the West, and desired to see him. He accordingly 
sent a messenger to Hsi-Liang (liang-chou) to Prince Godan (K‘uo-tan) with a request 
to invite the Priest. The Prince informed the messenger that the Master had entered 
Nirvana, but that there was his nephew Fa-ssu-pa (hPhags-pa), aged sixteen . . .* 
This passage evidently refers to the Sa-skya Pandita, and the Ch‘o-li-ch5-wa 
mentioned in the text represents the Chinese transcription of the Tibetan Ohos-rje-ba 
(pronounced C^SrJe-wa or 0‘6-je-wa; Mongol: Corji) — a title of the Sa-skya Pandita 
by which he is known to the Tibetan chronicles (in the modern language the 
form 6ho8-rJe-wa, as distinct from Ohos-rje or Bharmasvamin, has assumed a 
somewhat derogatory character, bxit in the Mongol epoch it was commonly used as a 
form of address of high Church dignitaries). 

The Sa-skya Pandita was succeeded as court priest of the Mongol Emperor by 
his nephew the famous hPhags-pa bLa-ma bLo-gros rgyal-nitshan (1235/9-1280), 
the inventor of the so-called Mongol ‘square’ script or diirbeljin iisung (this script, 
long dead in Mongolia and China, is still being studied in Amdo). 

Besides these two Church dignitaries, the Tibetan and Mongol chronicles of the 
eighteenth to nineteenth centuries prominently mention the Sa-skya bLa-ma Chos-kyi 
hod-zer (Mongol : Nom-un gerel)~Chos-8ku hod-zer, as the co-inventor of the Mongol 
script, and the contimiator of the v^ork left unfinished by the Sak-skya Pandita. 
As in the case of the Sa-skya Pandita most of the sources belonging to the eighteenth 
to nineteenth centuries mention the new Mongol script developed by Chos-kyi 
hod-zer, whereas the earlier Tibetan sources make no mention of the script when 
speaking of Chos-kyi hod-zer. The well-known eighteenth century compiler kLon-rdol 
bLa-ma Nag-dban bLo-bzan (wToto in 1777 A.D.) in his bsTan-pahi sbyinodag 
byuh-tshul-gyi min-gi grans, fol. 106, included in his ‘Collection of Works’ or 
gSun-hbum (Sung-chu-ssu edition), tells that the Hor-h6hih-gi rgyal-po Khu-lugs 
(Kulug) invited the brahmacarin upasaka, the All-knowing 6hos-sku hod-zer, the 
‘inventor of the first Mongol script’ (Hor-h5hih-gi rgyal-po Khu-lugs-kyis Sog-yig 
thog-mar b5os-mkhan tshans-spyod dge-bsnen Kun-mkhyen Chos-sku hod-zer 
gdan-drans). In the Jiruken-ii tolta-yin tayilburi (A. Pozdneev: Mongol Reader, 
St. P., 1900, p. 364 ; the same passage is quoted by Professor A. Pozdneev on pp. 193-4 
of his Lekcii po istorii Mongol’skoi Literatury, St. Petersburg, 1896, vqI. I) it is 
said that the Emperor Qayisan Kiiliig qaran had commissioned the Sa-skya bLa-ma 
Ohos-kyi hod-zer to translate Buddhist scriptures into Mongol, and that Chos-kyi 
hod-zer, instead of availing himself of the Mongol Official Script or Hor-yig (diirbeljin 
iisiig), made use of the script developed by the Sa-skya Pandita, and added to it 
some final letters (segiil-tu iisug). He used this script in translating Buddhist 
scriptures into Mongol. 

The ‘History’ of Sarang Sefiin, composed in 1662 A.D., does not mention the 
new script and briefly states that the Emperor Kiiliig, son of Bharmabala (Bharma- 
pala), ascended the throne in 1308 A.D. (be5in Jil, Ape year), and commissioned the 
monk (toyin) Chos-kyi hod-zer (in Mongol: Nom-un gerel) to translate (into Mongol) 
the greater part of the Sfitras and Dhararus (I. J. Schmidt: Geschichte d. Ost 
Mongolen, p. 120). 

The above three texts place Chos-kyi hod-zer in the reign of the Emperor Kiiliig 
(1307-11). 

Most of the Tibetan historical compilations of the eighteenth to nineteenth 
centuries make mention of Ohos-kyi hod-zer, but show a tendency to place him 
somewhat earlier, in the reign of Kiiliig’s predecessor — Temiir Ollfeyitu (son of 
Oinkim, b. 1265 A.D., d. 10th February, 1307 A.D.). Thus the Thu-kwan grub- 
mthah in the Book on the ‘Propagation of the Buddhist Doctrine in Mongolia, 
Li-yul (Khotan), and Sambhala’, fol. 46, briefly states: 

‘ 01-Jehi rgyal-pohi dus-su Sa-skya-pa Chos-kyi hod-zer bya-ba byou-nas 
siiar Sa-pan-gyis bzos-pa^i yi-ge-ia yi-ge mjug-ma-5an man-po bsnannas 
6ho8-bfigyur thub-pa mdzad (phyis-su Hahi-san Khu-lug rgyal-pofei dus 
gZuhs-gra-tea sogs bKafe-bstan 5hos Sog-skad-du bsgyur).’ 
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‘In the time of the Emperor 01-JeM (tJlJejdtii), one known as the Sa-skya-pa 
{jboB-kyi Jod-zer came, and having added many final letters (yi-ge mjug-ma-6an) 
to the script formerly invented by the Sa-pan (Sa-skya Papdita), made the translation 
of religious texts (into Mongol) possible. Later, in the time of the Emperor HaM-san 
(Qayisan) Khu-lug (Kiilug) texts from the bKah-hgyur and bsTan-hgyur, such as 
the Paficaraksa (gZuns-gra-lna) and others, were translated into Mongol* The 
chronicle also adds that since religious texts could not be translated into Mongol 
with the help of the hKor-yig (-^Hor-yig), the Mongols used the Uighur language 
when reciting religious texts (fol. 46: hon-kyah hKor-yig-gis Sog-skad-du ^Shos- 
bsgyur ma-thub-pas (Sog-po-rnams-kyis dhos-hdon-pahi tshe Yu-gur skad-kyis 

hdon-pada ). The Hor-5hos-hbyun (ed. G . Huth, I (Tibetan text), pp. 102flF, ; 

II (translation), pp. 160-4. Huth*s translation of the passage needs revision) 
tells us that Chos-kyi hod-zer has been the court priest (m^Jhod-gnas) of the Emperor 
Oljeyitii and later occupied the same office in the reign of the Emperor Kiiliig. 
In the reign of the Emperor Kiilug, Chos-kyi hod-zer developed a script of 98 signs 
based on the script invented by the Sa-skya Pandita. The text also gives some 
biographical data on Ohos-kyi hod-zer, evidently based on the account found in the 
Beb-ther shon-po. 

Chinese texts also know Chos-kyi hod-zer, but assign a later date to him, and 
make no mention of the new script. Professor Pelliot (tbid., p. 287) quotes the 
Yuan-ta-hua-sluio-chi, which under the year 1310 A.l). mentions a person named 
Ch‘o-ssu-chi->ueh-chi-erh, i.e. Chos-kyi hod-zer. Under the year 1821 A.D. the 
Yiian-shili (99, 76) also makes mention of Ch‘o-ssu-chi-wo-ehieh-6rh pa-ha-shih or 
Chos-kyi hod-zer baySi. Professor A. Pozdneev in his Lckcii po istorii Mongolskoi 
Literatury, vol. I. p. 194, quotes a passage from the Yuan-shih where mention is 
made of a lama of the Western Countries named Ch‘o-ssu-chi-wo-(*hieh-erh, i.e. 
Chos-kyi hod-zer, who in the third moon of 1813 A.T). received a grant of 10,000 ting 
of paper money. 

We thus see that most of our sources, Tibetan, Mongol and Chinese, place 
Chos-kyi hod-zor in the beginning of the fourteenth century. On the contrary earlier 
Tibetan sources place him in the thirteenth centur} , and consider him a contemporary 
of the famous hPhags-})a bLa-ma. Our chief source should have been the Life or 
rNam-thar of Chos-kyi hod-zer written hy his disciple Kun-spaiis 2ah (Kun spans 
Thugs-rje brtson-hgrus, b. in 1248 A.B. a Water-¥emalo Hare year, 5hu-mo->os 
[Debther shon-poj, Studied the Kalacakra system with Chos-k>i hod-zer), but 
uii^ortunately this work, which exists in maiiuscrij)! form onl}, is extremely rare in 
Tibet itself, and unobtainable outside of the countrv . This rNani-thar was the main 
source for the short biographical note on Chos-kj i hod-zer, contained in the Deb-ther 
lo-tsa-ba. Hu-ston Hin-po-dhe in liis bL)e-iiii5hog chos-hbj'Uii (vol. V 
fCha] of the Bu-ston bKah-hbum) also refeis liis readcis to this rNam-thar. According 
to|Go& lo-tsa-ba (Deb-ther shon-po, Book X [ThaJ, fol. 9aff.) the bLa-iua Chos-kyi 
hod-zer or Chos-sku hod-zer was horn in the ^\ear Wood-Male-Dog (sih-pho-khyi — 
1214 A.D,), and the text adds that in the preceding Water-Female-Hen year (5hu- 
mo-bya— 1218 A.D.) the Kha-dhe pa^-chen (J^akyasribhadra, 1127-1225 A.D.) 
returned to Katoira (Klia-5ho pan-5hen 5hu-mo-byaM lo-la Kha-5hcr gsegs-pahi 

phyi-lo ^jiii-pho-khyihi lo-la hkhruhs-pa dchi niam-par-thar-pa ). In the 

chapter on the Propagation of the Guhyasamaja Tantra in Book Vlll (Na), fol lOa-6, 
wo are told that Chos-kyi hod-zer was a natural son (sbas-paM eras) of the well-known 
religious teacher gSer-sdihs-pa g2on-nu Jiod and the nun ^es-rab rgyan, also known 
as the Nun from hGar’ (hGar btsun-ma), a sister of gSer-sdins-pa’s disciple hGar 
Gragspa dbah^hjug (Bev. dGe-hdun Chos-hphel iihForms me that a detailed 
Biography or rNam-thar of gSer-sdihs-pa exists in manuscript form in Tibet). The 
father first hid his parentage, and even caused the expulsion of the nun from the 
monastery, she went to live in another place. When a boy was bom to her, 
he was called bDag-med rdo-rje. When the boy reached the age of five, his father 

jea that the time had come to reveal the secret (gsah brtol-ba). He accordingly 

^ tea to the monastic congregation, and admitted his transgression. He then 
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introduc^ his son to the Doctrine, and he took up ordination, and received the 
name of Chos-kyi hod-zer, which was later changed to that of Chos-sku hod-zer by 
hGro-mgon hPhags<pa (in Tibetan chronicles he is known by the second name but 
in the Mongol texts he is usa^ally named Ohos-kyi hod-zer or Nom-un gerel. In the 
encyclopaedia Merged yarqu-yin oron (mKhas-pahi hbyuh-gnas), Section Phar- 
phyin, fol. 13, it is said that Ohos-sku hod-zer was also called Chos-kyi hod-zer). 
His father then sent him to hJam-dbyahs gsar-ma, a famous scholar and founder of 
the monastic college of sKyah-hdur, who had visited the famous monastery of 
Ri-bo rtse-lna (Wu-t‘ ai shan in Shanhsi, W. China). ^ Later Chos-kyi hod-zer studied 

the Kalacakra system and the Vimalaprabha under So-nio-che-ba, a well-known 
scholar in the system of Kalacaki’a. Chos-kyi hod-zer, we are told, belonged to the 
spiritual lineage (brgyud-pa) of hBro lo-tsa-ba (Deb-ther shon-po, Book X [Tha], 
fol. 3a). The Deb-ther shon-po does not mention Chos-kyi hod-zer’s journey to 
Mongolia, nor the new Mongol script created by him. The rGyal-rabs of the Fifth 
Dalai Lama is also silent on this point. Chos-kyi hod-zer must have visited Mongolia 
and China rather late in life, probably after 1270 A.D. The Deb-ther shon-po does 
not give the year of his death, but Sum-pa mkhan-po’s Rehu-mig (JASB., 1889, 
p. 57) states that he died in 1292 A.D. If we are to accept the statements of the 
Tibetan and Mongol chronicles of the eighteenth to nineteenth centuries, we will 
have to admit that Chos-k>i hod-zer must have lived to a very advanced age, and 
that in 1310 A.D. he must have been 96. But, if we are to retain the dates given 
in the Tibetan chronicles (Deb-ther shon-po, Rehug-mig), we will have to assume 
that Chos-kyi hod-zer must have laboured at the coui’t of Temiir Oljfejitii prior to 
the lattei *s accession to the 1 inperiaJ Throne in 1294 A.D. The fact that the Tibetan 
ehioniclcs call Temiir Oljevitu emperor, should not disturb us, for ev cn Prince Godan, 
who never sat on the Inqierial Throne, is called emperor or Gieat Khan by the 
same chronicles. Our earliest sources make no mention of the new script invented 
by Chos-lc3 i hod-zer, and we will do well to assume with Professor V. Vladimircov 
and Polliot that Chos-kyi hod-zer, like his predecessor the Ra-sk>a Par.idita, did not 
invent a new script, but simpl> availed himself of the existing Cighur script, instead 
of the official Mongol sci ipt or Hor-> ig, created b;^ the hPhags-pa bLa-ma 2 Chos-kyi 
hod-zer must have done however a great deal ot philological and grammatical work, 
which permitted him to translate Tibetan Buddhist texts into Mongol, and in this 
field his influence must have been considerable. ”V\^o know that he has been active 
both as author and translator. For instance, we know that he had composed in 
Tibetan the Burqan baysi-^iii arban qojar Jokiyangyiii, which was later translated 
into Mongol b) the translator ^es-rab soii-ge.3 The Jiruken-u tolta-yin tayillmri 
(Pozdneev: Mongol Ptcader, p, 364), and the Hor-6hos-hb]^un (ed. Huth, I, p. 10,5) 
credit him with a translation into Mongol of the Paficaraksa (gZuns-gra-liia), and the 
Mongol translation of the Pan(‘aiaksa printed in Peking seems to be the work of 
Chos-kyi hod-zer.^ Chos-k} i hod-zcT also translated into Mongol the Bodhicarya- 
vatara of Santideva (the Mongol text of Chos-k>i hod-zer edited 4^3 I^ofessor V. J. 
Vladimircov, Bibl. Buddhica, vol. XKVIII, Leningrad, 1929). In his Introduction, 
p. Ill, Professor Vladimircov stresses the great importance of the pioneering work 
of Chos-kyi hod-zer. In the colophon of Chos-k^i hod-zer ’s Mongol text (p. 170) 
it is said that Chos-k^i hod-zer had completed the translation of the text in the 
year of the Serpent (moyai ]il-dur oraSiyulJu dayiisba). In his Introduction (p. II), 
Professor Vladimircov says that this year of the vSerj)ent corresponds to 1305 A.D., 
but since the element of the ,year is not indicated in the text, it could also correspond 
to the year 1281 A.D. (an Iron-Serpent year, ffiags-sbnil), which would mean that 
the translation was* completed by Chos-kyi hod-zer some ten years belore his death 


^ A short biographical notice on hJam-dbyans-gsar-ma is found in the Del^-ther snon-po, 
Book VI (cha), fol. 5a. 

® V. Vladimircov: Mongorskij Sbomik rasskazob iz Paheatantra, 1921, p. 47, note 1. 

^ V, Vladimircov; Sravniternaja Grammatika Mongol’skogo Pis’monnogo Jazyka Leningrad, 
1929, p. 36. 

* Vladimiroov; MongoPskij Sbomikkrasskazov iz Pancatantra, p. 44, note. 
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in 1292 A.I). The mention of a person mamed 6hos-kyi Ijod-zer in the Yiian-shih 
under the year 1321 A, I), is difficult to explain. It might be a simple mistake, or it 
might refer to another person of the same name. The Deb-ther shon-po (Book VIII 
[Na], fol, 626) mentions a 6hos-kyi hod-zer, abbot of the hTshur-phu monastery 
and brother of Kin-po-dhe Kun-dgah blo-gros, who lived in the second-half of the 
fourteenth century. The abbots of hTshur-phu always maintained contact with the 
Imperial Court of China, and many of them were given honorific titles. Thus 
hJam-dbyahs don-grub hod-zer was given the title of Kuan-ting Ta-kuo-shih soon 
after 1407 A.D. It seems to us we have no reasons to reject the j^ear of Chos-kyi 
hod-zer 's birth (1214 A.D.) as given by the Deb-ther shon-po, which links this date 
to the well-established date of the Kha-6he pan-6hen's departure to Ka^mira. Further 
investigation will no doubt help to ascertain the date of Ohos-kyi l^iod-zer’s death. 
For the present some of the important sources on the Mongol epoch, such as the 
Sa-skya fthos-hbyuh and the rGya-nag 6hos-hbyuh of Gun mGon-po skyabs, remain 
inaccessible to us. 

Paper rece ived — 7 -3-1 945 . 

Paper published — 30-4-1946. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi. By T§htiXq Husain Qui^e§h1, 

M.A., Ph.D. (Cantab.). pp. xvi-f2404-48. gh. Muhammad Ashraf, 

Kashmiri BazAr, Lahore, 1942. 

Sh. Muhammad Ashraf has been publishing for some time interesting and valu- 
able books on subjects connected with the history of Muslim India. The book under 
review is one of them. In this charming book Dr. IshtiAq Husain deals with the 
administration of the Sultanate of Delhi and its provinces, during the Muslim period. 
He has collected his material from a considerable mass of original as well as secondary 
sources, some of which still remain unpublished. Epigraph! (*al and numismatic 
sources also have not been neglected. In using all these varied sources the author 
has shown brand outlook as well as critical acumen. He rightly lays stress on the 
unity of the general principles and the methods of administration followed in the 
different apparently disconnected Muslim States during the middle ages. He 
correctly advocates that such historical events as were due to the personal idiosyn- 
crasies of individual Sultans should not be mistaken for the general policy of the 
State. He stresses that the ideal of the Sultans of Delhi in general was to serve 
impartially and devotedly the creatures of God Who entrusted them to their care. 

Having given a brief survey of the period with which the author deals, and of 
some of the important sources which he utilized, he discusses the position of the 
Caliph, the relation of the Muslim monarchs, specially that of the Sultans of Delhi, to 
him, and the idea^f sovereignty according to Islam. He then proceeds to deal with 
the royal household, the ministers and their different classes, the financial system, 
the organization of the army, the administration of justice and its different branches, 
the religious affairs, education and public works, the provincial and local government, 
together with the various institutions and departments connected with them. He 
concludes his thesis with a chapter on the spirit of the government which he thinks 
was tolerant, impartial and benevolent. He has added a long and exhaustive 
bibliography at the end. 

It appears that the author could not pay as much attention and care to the 
introductory and the concluding parts as they deserved. He has made no use of 
an important work on the political and religious philosophy of Islam by an Indian 
author of unanimously recognized merit and authority. It is the Hujjatul-Lahi’l- 
B&ligha of ShAh WalihillAh of Delhi, which contains some very valuable remarks 
on the character of Muslim rule in India. Among the sources used by the author 
there are some unpublished anonymous manuscripts. Such works are generally of 
doubtful authority. They can be utilized only after their authenticity is proved. In 
his bibliography the author has included the MulfuzAt-i-Tim4r also which has been 
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proved to be a forged book. There are also a few misprints in the transliteration of 
Arabic words. 

The author, however, deserves credit for his hard work and research and for 
V hat he has achieved. The book fills in a great need. It is useful for the students 
of the subject and its perusal is sure to repay every reader. 

M. Z. S, 


The Buddhist Conception of Spirits. By Dr. Bimala Churn Law, M.A., B.L., 
Ph.D. (Cal.), D.Litt, (Lucknow). Second edition. Luzac & Co., London, 1936, 
xii+114. 

This IS another of those valuable contributions to Buddhist studies, for which 
Dr. B. C. Law is now sufficiently well-known. It consists of six chapters traversing 
almost the whole ground of Buddhist belief in spirits as reflected in the Pali literature. 
In the first chapter the author after noticing the verbal correspondence between 
the Vedic pitaras and the Pali pdas points out their essential resemblances and 
differences. The second chapter deals with the resemblances between the five 
mahdyajnas of the Brahmanas and the five balia of the Buddhists as well as those 
between the nine-fold division of beings after death according to the former with 
the nine abodes of beings according to the ideas of the latter. The author also 
shows how the religious beliefs and social practi(*es associated with prefa-belief are 
generally connected with the Brahmanas in the early Buddhist tradition. In the 
same context ho points out how the Buddhists promulgated afresh the doctrine of 
karma and that of heavens and hells. It would have been well if these two state- 
ments had been reconciled wdth each other. In the third chapter dealing with the 
PetavatthUf ‘the Buddhist Book of the Dead’, the author well explains how all the 
different trends of thought met with in other parts of the Pali canon are made to 
converge in this work. Amplif 3 dng this dictum, he points out how the main under- 
lying motive of all the preta stories is to improve the expression of sorrow, to encourage 
piety, to establish the validity of the law of karma and, above all, to inculcate faith 
in the Buddhist Holy Triad, Chapter 4 culls from various stories of the Petavattku 
interesting descriptions of the physi(*a) conditions of the pretas. Chapter 6 gives 
short summaries of forty-seven preta stories as told in Dhammapftla’s commentary 
on the PetQvatihv, The doctrinal bearings of these stories are told in the sixth and 
last chapter where we learn, among other things, that while the stories have no 
trace of spirit -worship or ancestor- worship, they are a call to lay devotees to perform 
meritorious deeds on earth, to save themselves from miseries hereafter. 

A short but useful index brings this highly interesting monograph to a close. 

U. N. Ghoshal. 


India as described in early texts of Buddhism and Jainism. By Dr. Bimala 
Churn Law, M.A., B.L., Ph.D. (Cal. ), D Litt. (Lucknow ). 315 pp. Luzac & Co., 
London. 

The present volume, as the author says in his preface, was originally a thesis 
for the degree of Doctor of Literature of the Luefcnow University. The book is 
divided into five chapters. In the first chapter the author tries to give a systematic 
geography of India with the help of materials available from the Pali texts and the 
Jaina Agamas. In the next chapter the kings and peoples mentioned in those two 
literatures have been discussed. In Chap. Ill there is an account of the social life 
and economic conditions of the age in question. In the last two chapters the 
subjects of religion and education and learning have been treated. 

As the title shows the author has taken as his bases the Buddhist and Jaina 
canonical literatures. The Buddhist literature has been studied from different 
angles of vision by many scholars including the author himself. But the Jaina 
sources still remain a virgin field. It was a happy choice of the author to take up 
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E study of this branch of the literature and to compare their data with the information 
ayailable from the Pali texts. The traditions contained in the literatures of the 
two religions roughly belong to the same period of Indian history and they required 
to be studied together. While dealing with these two sources the author has not 
neglected the contemporary Brahmanioal literature. 

The author's treatment is thorough and comprehensive. He has displayed 
bis habitual critical acumen in sifting the data. As such the book is a reliable piece 
of work which will bo highly useful to all students of Indian history and culture. 
An additional chapter on the chronology of the Buddliist and Jaina texts would have 
much enhanced the value of the present work but, even as it is, it is sure to receive 
the recognition which it aptly deserves. We congratulate the author for this new 
and valuable contribution to our knowledge of Buddhist and Jaina sources. 

P. C. Bagchi. 

Git-Makjari, — ^Thb Sadul Oriental Series, Dedicatory Volume. Edited by 
the Editorial Board of the Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, 1944. Published by 
the Superintendent, Govern miuit Press, Bikaner, pp. xlii+94. 

This is a small collection of Bajasthaiii Bardic songs, 42 in number, by way of 
dedication to the Royal House of Bikaner, and particularly, its present illustrious 
representative, through whose benefaction and patronage the series, of which the 
present volume is the first, is due to come into being. There are two interesting 
introductions, one in English by Dr. 0, Kunhan Raja of Madras and the other 
in Hindi by Professor Narottam Das 8vami of Bikaner. The latter leads one to 
hope that the Pioh'ssor w^ould, in the near future, draw' upon his deep learning and 
publish a systematic and adequate introduction to the subject which is of great 
importance to whoever is interested in Indian literature, and the ‘trumpet notes' 
of war and chivalry the world around. Bikaner has a place all to herself. The 
bouncing beauty of her intonation of the martial language favoured by her bards 
cannot be reproduced on paper. The proper chanting of Rajasthani songs is a most 
difficult art : it is fast becoming one of the lost aits of India. While a few, all too 
rare, (ffiarans of the old s(*hool are still alive, every up-to-date device might be 
adopted 1o preserve accurate records of the mamier of utteranc'e which quickened 
the pulse of an entire people and which was not quite the same in any tw^o Statt^s, 
even in Rajasthan. The gramophone may catch what the printing press must miss, 
Evctv song in this .small collection has the beauty of virile rhythm and balanced 
composition. Some reveal a fairly high degree of insi)iration. But the volume is 
frankly dedicatory. Nobody in Bikaner or outside need grudge such a start. The 
little book should be doubly welcome, for its own sake and for its promise to be 
‘the precursor of a us(*ful and popular series whici) will not only show^ to the world 
the rare beauties of ancient Rajasthani literature, but will be an inspiration and 
encouragement to th<‘ literary workers in Hindi and its dialects 

K. P. Khaitan. 

JVIadras Government Oriental MSS. Series: No. 5 — Ratne^vara-prasIdana, 
a Sanskrit drama. By GururIma Kavi: Printed and published by the Sri 
Balamanorania Press, Mylapore, Madras, 1939, pp. 108. Price Re,l-2-0. 
No. 11 — Damarukam, a Sanskrit farce. By Pandit a GhanaSyIma. Printed at 
tlie Sri Vani Vilasa Press and published by the Sri Sankara-gurukulam, Srirangam, 
1940, pp. 33-f2. Price As.8. Both edited by VidyXsIgara ViDYlviOASPATi 
P. P. SuBRAHMANYA Sastri, B.A. (Oxon), M.A. (Madras), Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology, Presidency College, Madras and Curator of the 
Government Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. 

Sanskrit literature, over since classical Sanskrit became established as the 
culture lai^uage of Hindu India during the middle of the first millennitim B.C., has 
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continued to our day as a living tradition, and throughout the entire course of some 
2,500 years there has never been any break or weakening in this tradition, when we 
think of India as a whole. As in all things human, there were vicissitudes in the 
history of Sanskrit culturc'in different parts of the country, but the output of Sanskrit 
literature even in post- classical times, i.e. after the conquest of North India by the 
Turks and the establishment of Muslim States over the greater part of the country, 
IS astonishing in both extent and quality. And there were times when with the 
revival of Hindu political power in parts of the country there was a corresponding 
revival of literary endeavour in Sanskrit, as a result of which poets, philosophers 
and other writers came into being whose contributions rival those of the best 
productions of the classical ages. In South India, imder the auspices of the 
Vijayanagara emperors (1336-1565), Sanskrit learning underwent a great revival, 
but after the disastrous battle of Talikota, which destroyed this great bulwark of 
Hinduism, it seemed Hindu life and culture including the w riling of w orks in Sanskrit 
would receive a great check in South India. The South, however, simvived the 
shock, and in the late sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, under the 
Telugu Nayaks and the Marat lia rulers at Madura and Tanjore and elsewhere, 
Brahman and other scholars once again came forward and by their compositions 
shed now lustre to the Sanskrit scholarship of India. Appaya-dikshita, ^rinivasa- 
dikshita, Tatacharya, Nilakantha-dikshita, Rajachudamani-dikshita, Bhattojl- 
dikshita, Rama-kavi or Gururama-kavi, Acc a-dikshita and others wc^re eminent 
Sanskrit writers of the seventeenth century followed by others equally eminent 
in the eighteenth. A full history of Sanskrit literature of these late medieval and 
early modern times in South India would be quite an extensive work, and we 
can form some idea of it from Professor Krishna macharya’s well-known History of 
Sanskrit Literature. It must be admitted, how ever, that a great deal of this literatmc 
is derivative or imitative, and the works usually do not evince any freshness or 
originality; but the scholarship and ingenuity of the writers cannot be doubted, 
and connoisseurs of Sanskrit literature caimot fail to be struck frequently by the 
easy flow of their lines and by many a striking sentiment and idea. The wwks of 
these worthies should not remain for ever buried in MSS. in the different collections 
in India, but should be printed and given out to the world to enable us to form an 
appraisement of Indian culture as reflected in the minds and susceptibilities of her 
intellectual elite, viz. her Sanskrit scholars. Already a good few of these Sanskrit 
writers of South India are in print. Some names, such as those of Appaya-dikshita, 
Bhattoji-dikshita, Nilakantha-dikshita, and the great Jagannat ha-pandit a who settled 
in North India, have obtained all-India (’clebrity, and are held in honour wherever 
Sanskrit is studied. But the other w^orthies should also come to their own, through 
the publication of their works. We have received for rewiew two of such works, 
ably edited by one of the most distinguished Sanskrit scholars of South India at the 
present day. Professor P. P. S. Sastri, well known, among other things, for his very 
valuable and very handy edition of the Southern recension of the Mahdhhdrata, 

The was written by Rama-kavi, or Gurur5»ma-kavi, probably 

early in the seventeenth century . Five dramas by this aut hor are known . The drama 
is in the usual classical style, in both Sanskrit and Prakrit, and hinges round a love 
story of the usual courtly type. Yet it has got literary merits of a high order. To 
quote our editor: ‘The easy flow of style, the graceful delineation of the characters 
and the delightful imitation of the words, phrases and moods of standard authors 
like Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti, which sometimes make us wonder whether the imitator 
or the imitated is the greater poet — ^all these combine to make Gururama a poet and 
dramatist of the first magnitude.’ The work has been edited from four MSS., and 
a modem commentary by Krishna-suri, prepared at the instance of Professor Sastri, 
is printed at the end. It is a well-edited and well-printed book, and will delight all 
lovers of Sanskrit literature. 

The Damarukam is a prahmana or farce by Pandita Ghana^yama, w^ho flourished 
in the court of Tukoji of Tanjore during the first half of the eighteenth century. The 
author says a good deal about himself and his attainments and indeed he was held 
in high esteem for his proficiency in the language of the Gods, The work is in ton 
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alankdraSf and is more a collection of 8tihhd§ita8 by the author on various topics than 
a real dramatic farce. The work is edited from a single MS., but a commentary on 
it by Chandrasekhara, printed at the end, gives some better readings which are 
duly noted. 

We hope many more of such works will be made available to the public, which 
wall feel grateful to the editors and the publishers for their disinterested services 
to the literatun^ and culture of India. SiiBiTi Kumar Chatterji. 

The Calcutta Sanskrit Series, No. XXVIII: The G^hya-sUtras of Gobhila; 

Vol. II. English translation, with copious notes, introduction and indices, 

by VANAMiU VedIntatirtha, M.A. Metropolitan Printing and Publishing 

House, Ltd., Calcutta, 90 Lower Circular Road, 1940-1941, pp. xiv+170. 

The Cah iitta Sanskrit Series is already well known to interested scholars for the 
excellent and erudite editions of a variety of important Sanskrit texts published in it, 
and the present work, though in English, is quite in keeping with the high quality 
of the edition of the texts wiii(*h have so far appeared. The Qobhila QfJiya-autra, 
an important work on domestic rites, rituals and ceremonies of the Aryans of the 
late Vedic age, forms the basis of the Vedic rites in use among the Brahmans in 
Bengal belonging to the Kauthunii branch of the Samaveda. The original text has 
l)een printed several times— in 1S71-18H0 from the (Royal) Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in the Bibliotheca Indica by MM. Chandrakanta TarkMahkara with a commentary of 
his own, republished in 1908 ; m 1884 by F. Krauer from Dorpat and Leipzig ; in 1886 
from C^alcutta by Satyavrata Sama4rami with his own gloss and a Bengali translation ; 
and again from Calcutta in the Calcutta Oriental Series (as No. 17), with a Sanskrit 
commentary by Bhatta-Narayana, edited (with an introduction by Vanamali 
Vedantatirtha) by Pandit Cliintamani Bhattacharya ; besides an incomplete edition 
with a Sanskrit gloss and a Bengali translation by Dayalakfish^a Tarkatirtha, 
Sylhot, 1931. There is an English translation of the Gobhila Qfhya-sutra by H. 
Oldenberg in the Sacred- Books o/ the East series (Oxford), published in 1 892. Prof. 
Vedantatirtha thus explains the reason for bringing out the present version: 'The 
present English translation is primarily meant for people educated in Indian 
universities, be their interest religious, social or antlu'opological.* His endeavour has 
been ‘to make the reader fully understand the language and enter into the spirit 
of the old y^is, and their medieval and modern (‘ommentators’. 

The translation appears to have beem made with very great care, and one is 
filled with admiration lor the translator for his common-sense and objective approach 
to the study of an old text, not wholly divorced from a spirit of reverence and 
sympathy without wdiich we camiot pioperly understand and appreciate a document 
of human life and culture. He generally takes the original by itself, but he does not 
neglect traditional explanations when these appear to be reasonable and sensible, 
and to preserve the spirit or purport of the original. This attitude has a great deal 
to be said in favour of it, particularly when in the spirit of an over-zealous objectivity 
the ancillary help of tradition is apt to be ignored by Western scholars who have 
no living touch with this tradition. Professor Chakravarti has appended plentiful 
footnotes elucidating the translation, and these form a valuable commentary to the 
text, materially aiding us in its understanding and appreciation. The Qfhya-sutra 
gives a V(*ry detailed picture of the daily life of an Aryan householder of the first 
millennium B.C., with all religious rites and ceremonies which he has to perform at 
important social functions, and by itself a work of this type has an important 
documentary value. A most well-written introduction, a detailed and analytical 
list of contents, and two indexes in English and in Sanskrit giving titles of all topics 
discussed and all matters treated, add to the value of this edition. Indeed, Professor 
Vedantatirtha has been fully alive to the importance of the Gobhila Ofhya-sutra 
for students of religion, sociology and anthropology, and we can congratulate him 
on giving out to the scholarly world such a useful work. 

SuNiTi Kumar CHAteRji. 
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PO 9 AN IN THE Rigveea. By Samuel D. Atkins. Being a dissertation accepted 
(January 1941) by the University of Princeton, U.S.A., for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, Published by the author in 1941 from 28 Edwards Place, 
Princeton, N.J., U.S.A., pp. xiii+102. Price One Dollar Fifty Cents. 

This is quite a useful contribution to our study of Vedic religion in one of its 
aspects, done in the best possible style. The author has made a specialized study of 
one of the comparatively minor deities in the Rigveda, and he has considered all the 
passages in the Rigveda referring to Pu^an (which he has ajipended to his ‘Inter- 
pretation’ of Pusan, with translation and full philological and other exegesis). 
Di'. Atkins has discussed the various cx^danations of Pusan by previous workers in 
Vedic religion and the Veda, and he has considered Pusan as a Solar God, as a Pastoral 
God, as a God of Paths, and a God of Wealth and Benevolence, and has dealt with 
the relationship with the other deities in the Vedic pantheon, and finally he has given 
his own (‘onclusion. He is not satisfied with the Indo-European derivations proposed 
for the name PH^an—oixa would be tempted to accept the connection with the Greek 
Pan ( Aicadmn Pddn<*Pdusdn: cf. Vedic Usas = Greek A6s<'^Ausds) as proposed 
by several scholars, considering certain agi-cements in the c'onception of these two 
deities, Pu§an and Pari in India and Greece — and he accei)ts the traditional derivation 
that Pu§an is an agent nouti based on pnayati ‘cause to thrive, make prosper’, plus 
the rather rare suffix -an. This, as the author says, is essentially the view also 
of a number of other sc'holars, among wdiom are Grassmann, Uhlenbeck, Macdonell 
and Bloomfield. Dr. Atkins thinks that the w^ord is a symbolic name meaning 
‘Prosperer, Bestower of Prosperity’, possibly symbolizing the bountiful nature of the 
Sun, and regards Pu^an as having originally started as the solar deity of a pastoral 
jieople, consequently as a deity with pastoral characteristics and functions and the 
functions of a god of path^ all inherent in his nature and developing more or less 
contemporan(‘OU8ly. Other secondary characteristics and functions gradually came 
to be connected with him He is associated with Indra, Soma, et(*. mostly because 
his worshippers desired to dignify him in the eyes of others. The rdle of Pu^an 
in the other Vedas and the Brahmanas has not yet been properly enquired into. 

It is a simple objective study of a Vedic* deity, and the problem is difficult of 
solution historically. It would appear that there is not much to be said on Pu^an 
after this work. Dr. Atkins has added to the value of his little book by giving an 
index of epithets applied to Pu§an and a list of problematic words occurring in the 
Rigveda verses connected with Pu§an. 

SuNiTi Kumar C‘hatterji. 


A ShPite Curbed. By Asaf A. A. Fyzee. Islamic Research Association Series 

No. 9, pp. xiii-f 144. Oxford University Press, 1942. 

This is a valuable addition to the Series published by the Islamic Research 
Association, Bombay, and students of the religion of Islam have reason to bo grateful 
to Dr. Fyzee for bringing out an excellent English translation of the Arabic* Risdlat- 
u'l Ptiqdtul Imdntlya of the well-known Shi‘ite doctor, Abu Ja‘far Muhammad b. 
‘Ali Ibn BSrba'wayhi al-Qummi, better known as Shaykh Saduq, who, as stated by the 
translator, ‘was the author of the “Four books” and is universally regarded among 
the IthnS 'Ashari Shfa as a great authority’. 

While admitting that within recent years considerable advance has been made 
in our knowledge of Islam in general. Dr. Fyzee regrets that ‘ not very appreciable 
advance has been made in our knowledge of Shifite history, philosophy and law’. 
He adds; 

‘ The creed of Islam cannot be understood by the study of the “ Sunnite ” 
element only ; to this must be added the inquiry into the Shi‘ite counterpart. 
The uses of such a study are many, but their different aspects may here be 
stressed. Such a study would clarify many historical questions ; it w ould give 
us an insight into the logical controversies — for, these are not always barren, 
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fanatical and personal, but indications of general trends of thought; and 
finally, it would tend to the solution of the problem of legal distinctions that 
puzzle some of the foremost jurists/ 

Tew will have reason 1 o disa gree with Dr . Fyzee . No history of the development 
of Shi'aism can be written unless the vast material available is edited, published 
and translated. Di*. Fyzee has undertaken the task and has placed before us an 
English translation of a very important work on the Shi^ite creed. In the 
Introduction he has discussed the importance of the work and given a critical account 
of the life of the author and also enumerated the many works which he composed, 
including a number of those whose copies do not seem to be extant. 

The original work is divided into 45 chapters and treats of such subjects as the 
Unity of Allah (Chap. 1), the attributes (Chap. 2), Allah’s Intention and Will (Chap. 6), 
Destiny and Decree (Chap. 7), Human Capac ity (Chap. 9), Souls and Spirits (Chap. 16), 
Allah’s Justice (Chap. 24), the Reckoning and the Scales (Chap. 28), ‘Alids (Chap. 41), 
etc. The translator adds useful explanatory notes on almost every page. 

The book ends with very valuable indices of: (u) Quranic verses, (6) Subjects 
discussed, (c) Names and Titles, and (d) Technical terms. 

M. M. Haq. 


The VedInta I'hxlosophy ob Bbahma SHtra. By Sridhab Majtjmdab, M.A,, 
with a Forewwd by Prof. Kokileswar Sastii. Second Edition, Calcutta, 1938. 

In this work, the author gives in simple clear English an exposition of the 
Brahma Sutra of Badarayana from the standpoint of Nimbarka explained in his 
* Vedanta -Pari j ata-Saurabha without however attempting an exact literal transla- 
tion of that work. 

As is well known Samkara’s views, while exerting the most juofound influence 
on Indian phiIoso})hical thought, led to a strong reaction against his extreme 
Advaitism from more theistically minded or devotional thinkers during the ninth- 
sixteenth centuries, of which the system of Nimbarka is one of the most well-known. 
He was a Tailainga or Andhra Brahmin and very little seems to be known of his 
exact parentage and birth-place. 

Nimbarka’s philosopliical ideas were elaborated in his weU-known commentary 
of the Brahma Sutras known as Vedanta-Parijata-Saurabha and in the Vedanta- 
Kaustubha of his immediate follower Srinivasa. 

Nimbarka’s doctrine is known as 8vabhavika-Bhedabheda-vada and according 
to him both Brahman and Jiva-Jagat are real and while the latter can lay no claim 
to a sepaiate existence from the foimer, yet as the effect is different from the cause, 
in the same sense is the Many different from the One and their difference is as 
fundamental as their non-difference. Without departing from the fold of the 
Vedantic thought, Nimbarka seeks to find a place for the devotional mind by the 
destruction of narrow egoity, but not by the annihilation of the individual soul. 

The author, who is a follower of Nimbarka and appears to be a member of the 
V^aisnava sect, attempts to explain the main tenets of Nimbarka’s doctrine for the 
benefit of the English-knowing public without adequate knowledge of Sanskrit. 
It is done in simple unostentatious language and I have no doubt it will help in the 
propagation of Nimbarka’s thoughts, 

Roma Chaudhxjbi. 

Iotroixjction to Indian Textual Criticism. By S. M. Katbe, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Ivondon), Professor of Indo-European Philology, Deccan College, Post-Graduate 
and Research Institute, Poona, Editor, New iTidian AnUgmrp. Demy 8vo, 
pp. 1-148. Price Rs.3-8-0. Karnatak ^blishmg House, j^mbay. 

This is an interesting little book on a subject which has not so far attracted 
the attention it deserves at the hands of Indologists. It is a painful truth that 
though numerous Sanskrit texts have been published, in very few of them strict 
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scientific principles have been followed in dealing with the manuscripts on 
which the editions are based. Haphazard reference to a number of variant readings 
from several manuscripts that have easily come to hands is generally considered to 
be the essential requirement of a scholarly edition of a text. It is rather curious 
that even learned institutions do not insist on any principles to be observed and 
works published by them not infrequently suiFer from the defect referred to. It is 
true there are honourable exceptions and some of the editions — ^though the number 
is small — are quite ideal in every re8j)ect. In these latter we have examples of the 
practical application of the general principles to which reference is made in the 
introductions. But there is no independent work dealing with the principles as 
such and the work under review removes that keenly felt want. 

In eight chapters it discusses the main factors on which the attention of the 
scholars should be fixed in properly using materials for a critical edition of a particular 
work. It begins with a rather sketchy account of manuscripts — ^the materials on 
which they were written and the manner of their copying. It is somewhat strange 
that while all the other chapters are well -documented this introductory chapter does 
not in many cases refer to the sources of particular i)ieces of information. Mention 
has been made of ‘the story of a Benares Pandit going to Nadia in the middle ages 
and bringing back the entire text of a famous classic of the Navyanyaya School in 
his colossal memory’ (p. 14). In the absence of any indication of the source of 
information it is di&cult to verify the authenticity of the statement ; but a story 
current in Bengal refers to a Bengal Pandit, Vasudeva Sarvabhauma. going to Mithila 
and coming back with the same achievement to his credit.^ Of authors trying to 
get coj)ies of their compositions prepared during their lifetime, no one has been 
mentioned by name (p. 16). Reference may be made to a recent author (nineteenth 
century) who, it is reported, offered five rupees to any one who would make a copy 
of his commentary on the Mugdhahodha (composed in 1836 A.D.).^ 

Of copying undertaken as a religious duty (to which no reference has been made 
in the book) for presentation to temples and to saints and scholars there are numerous 
instances as evident from what are called post-colophon statements or prahstis 3 in 
manuscripts. Mercenary copyists also were not unknown and many manuscripts 
record the prices for which the> were sold. 

Topics dealt with in other chapters of the work are : kinds of texts, some funda- 
mental aspects of textual criticism, problem of critical recension, causes of corruption 
in a transmitted text, emendation, some canons of textual criticism, and x)ractical 
hints on the editing of texts. There are quite a good number of works in European 
languages which have made detailed study of these problems. T)r. Katre has made 
use of many of them ^ and tried to adapt the principles evolved by them to conditions 
peculiar to Indian texts, in the light of the work done by Indologists. 

There are three appendices. Appendix I gives a glossary of important terms 
(mainly European) used in textual criticism. Though a number of Sanskrit terms 
have been included one would miss many like the following : Kdkapada ® (caret), 
pu§pikd (colophon), grarUha or ^hha (used to indicate a unit of 32 syllables) and 
tripdfha (sometimes used to refer to that form of writing in which a bigger margin is 
left in the middle portion of a page generally containing the text as distinguished 
from the commentary which has a smaller margin). 

Appendix II, the most important of the three, contains a chronological list of 
catalogues of Sanskritic manuscripts compiled in and outside India between 1800 


1 S. C. Vidyabhushan— Hwtory of Indian Logio, p. 462. 

8 B. N. Banerji---<S^af#it;ddpa«re Sekdkr Kalhd, Vol. II, p. 114. 

8 Many of these are quoted in the PraiaaHaamgralui (Ahmeddfc^d, 1930). For a different 
interpretation of the term praiaeH, vide p. 94 of the work under review. 

* One of these works, that of F. W. Hall, has been referred under two slightly different 
titles in two different places of the work (p. 80 n. and p. 139). One important work which is not 
mentioned by Dr. Katre is Clarke’s Descent of Manuscripts, 

® The term is given as hdkapada on p. 11 of the work. It may be noted that the omitted 
portions are generally given in the margin prefixing or afiSxing to them the number of the line 
(counting either from the top or from the bottom according as the omitted portions are given 
at the top or the bottom) in which the omission occurs. 
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and 1941. This is a valuable contribution to the study of manuscripts, made by 
Mr. P. K. Code, one of the few living specialists in the subject.^ In spite of a few 
errors and omissions, here and there, this gives a broad outline of the history of the 
study of manuscripts. It is regrettable that none of the big manuscript libraries in 
India is equipped with anything like a complete collection of all prini^ catalogues 
making it difficult to prepare an exhaustive bibliography. 

Appendix TTI gives an account of fifteen important manuscripts and collections 
of manuscripts as also eleven critical editions of manuscripts. Evidently the list is 
only illustrative and not exhaustive. 

* The labours of the learned author will be fruitful if the work succeeds in awaken- 
ing an interest in the subject among all scholars engaged in the work of editing old 
texts. The universities may do much in the matter by prescribing the book in 
post-graduate studies in Indian languages, especially in Sanskrit. 

Chintahaban Chakeavarti. 


Doctrine of Sakti in Indian Literature. By Dr. Pbabhat Chandra 
Chakbavarti, M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D., Asutosh Professor of Sanskrit, Calcutta 
University. General Printers and Publishers, Ltd., 119 Dharamtala Street, 
Calcutta. Price Rs.5. 

‘Doctrine of Sakti in Indian Literature’ by Dr. Prabhat Chandra Chakravarti, 
M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D., Asutosh Professor of Sanskrit, Calcutta University, has a 
melancholy interest. The author did not live to complete the book. He died at 
the early age of 45. He had planned to write a comprehensive history of Indian 
culture in all branches and the present book was meant as a mere collection of 
materials to be worked up into a system gradually. But it was not to be. 

Dr. Prabhat was bom in a family of hereditary Gurvs, whose privilege it was to 
initiate people into Tantric worship, which is a living faith in Bengal. A book 
on ‘Sakti* from the pen of such a man and scholar is very welcome. It is a sign of 
the time that Pandit Panchanan Tarkaratna’s Sakti-bhasya on the Brahma Sutras 
has also been published almost simultaneously. Lovers of Indian wisdom will find 
much to set them thinking in these volumes. 

The headlines of the different chapters will show how the author had proposed 
to follow the theory of Sakti in its development from Vedic to later Tantric literature. 
The Sanskrit quotations and their English renderings will bo useful to those who 
want to study the subject in original. 

Vanamali Vbdantatirtha. 


Glories of Marwar and the Glorious Rathors. By Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pandit Bishbshwar Nath Reu ; with a Foreword by Bada Maharaj-Kumar 
Shri Hanwant Singhji Sahib, Hoir-Apparent of Jodhpur. Published under 
orders of the Jodhpur Darbar (1943), pages lxiv+273, with photographs 
of His Highness the Maharaja Shib Bahadur of Jodhpur and of five letters and 
two Sanads. First Edition. Price Rs.3-4-0 only. 

The foreword probably best describes the book in these words : ‘This volume 

in addition to a brief history of Marwar contains a number of his articles, 

based on original resejjfches, which the author has read at various historical 
conferences from time to time.’ 

The historical portion, as ‘a narrative of the glories of Marwar, is disappointing. 
It is contained in 64 pages (i to Ixiv) and is hardly anything more than a list of 


1 A list of notes and papers, scattered over various joumalB, giving detailed aooounts of 
manuB^pts is still a desideratum. Mr. Gode will be doing a real service to soholairiup by 
compiling that list and making his bibliography complete in every respect* 

5 » 
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the Bathor kings with a mention of some of the most important events of their res* 
pective reigns. The other portion of the publication consists of miscellaneous notes 
and documents and is to be found in the four appendices. The original documents 
which have been published include Sanads relating to Baisina or New-Delhi and a 
letter of Maharaja Ranjitsingh of the Punjab, ad(h:essed to Maharaja Mansingh of 
Marwar, which, apart from their historical value, are documents of striking interest 
to lay readers. The other documents are likely to be of interest mainly to historians. 
The articles and comments of the learned writer interspersed throughout the book 
make no secret of the profound loyalty of the writer to the ruling house of Marwar, 
and he has boldly thrown out challenges in many directions which may lead to 
controversies among the supporters of rival ruling families of Rajputana and beyond. 
Yet one misses prominent or even passing mention of the glories of Marwar other 
than the chivalry of the Rajputs. Members of the other castes also covered them- 
selves with glory in the history of Marwar. The arts, literature, monuments of 
architecture, manners and customs, and the rugged beauty of the land itself and 
its famous lakes also are amongst the glories of Marwar and deserved suitable 
mention. In passing, the writer of this review, cannot resist the temptation 
of making a reference to a beautiful hymn in the Sam Veda which hints at the res- 
plendent peacocks and horses, the hunts, and the mazes of the sand-hills of the 
desert country. (Sam Veda, Uttararchika, 19th chapter.) 

So much have the old controversies subsided amongst the rank and file of 
Rajasthanis that outside Rajasthan the word 'Marwari’ has been adopted as a 
convenient way of referring to all who have come from Rajasthan, whether from 
Marwar or not. Comparatively, few ‘ Marwaris * are of ‘ Marwar ’ : and if ‘ Marwaris ’ 
have any achievements to their credit, they do not mind the glories being added to 
the * Glories of Marwar ’. K. P. K. 


Folk Tales of Mahakoshal. By Verrier Elwin. Pages i-xxv+ 1-523. Oxford 

University Press. Rs.l5. 

Folk Songs of the Maikal Hills. By Vbrbibb Elwin and Shambao Hivalb. 

Pages i-xxix-f 1-410. Oxford University Press. Rs.l5. 

These two volumes are ‘the first of several which will assemble and preserve for 
English-speaking readers specimens of the oral literature of Middle India'. They 
thus represent a very significant and important contribution to the literature on 
Aboriginal India. 

The first volume presents tales collected from certain districts in the Central 
Provinces and from Indian States, such as Rewa and Bastar. They have been 
collected directly fron\^ members of aboriginal tribes and are truly oral specimens 
which could not have been derived from printed sources. In the introduction 
Dr. Elwin surveys the chief collections of Indian folk tales hitherto recorded and 
points out many serious faults, particularly the habit of Bowdlerization. In a few 
cases tales had been copied directly from literary texts. He points out that the 
translations of true folk tales are often ‘so literal as to be almost unreadable or so 
written up and elaborated' as to bear no relation to the original. The author has 

decided ‘to treat all the stories as if I were translating poetry ; no extra words, 

no fresh images, no alien ideas'. 

The folk tales are classified under 26 different heads although, of course, there 
is much overlapping and some of the stories could eai^ily fit into many diJffering 
classifications. Each chapter has a brief introduction and usually closes with a 
series of notes which throw a flood of light upon (jertain difficult allusions or customs. 
Frequently parallels in other folk literature are pointed out, but there is always 
f'Omething new added. It has been estimated that until now only some 3,000 stories 
from India and adjacent countries were available in print to Western readers. There 

160 tales in this collection alone. Each story here has a notation to link it to a 
definite tribe and place. Dr. Elwin’s superb English style has enhanced the value 
^lid appeal of the book. 
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The second volume contains some 619 songs of varying lengths. The 
introduction, as in the previous volume, makes a valuable contribution to primitive 
life and its interpretation. There is a discussion of conditions prevailing today which 
work against the perpetuation of the folk songs of primitive peoples. W. G. Archer, 
in his valuable book ‘The Blue Grove— the poetry of the Uraons’, set an entirely 
new standard of work from the point of view of the translation and appreciation of 
primitive poetry. Dr. Elwin has profited by this and has himself gone several 
steps further in bringing into the picture many new and important considerations. 
Dr. Elwin says,* This collection is offered as a collection of songs rather than of poems \ 
The songs are first classified according to type (Karma, Rina, Sua, Saila, Dadaria) 
and examples of each are given. Then follows an arrangement according to motif: 
love songs, marriage and its songs, cradle songs, songs of married life, songs of craft 
anddabour, social and political songs, festival songs, and the like. It is pointed out 
that verse is wedded to the dance and in most of the songs depends on it. As wide a 
sampling as possible has been made and the whole cycle from birth to death is covered, 
not to speak of the concomitant activities. 

The songs, more than the tales, bear upon everyday life. The tales are laid in 
the imagination and are unreliable sources of tribal custom. Aboriginal life is 
much stricter than the tales would probably lead one to think. But in the songs 
one senses something more true to life. Some are rich in meaning and symbolism 
and others are difficult to make anything of and their inclusion would hardly seem 
worth while. But primitive people do not see things as we do. Dr. Elwin interprets 
many of the songs and makes it easier for one not used to primitive thought to get 
a hint of the idea behind the words. However, there is the temptation and danger 
to look for hidden meanings where none exist. 

Taken together, these two books throw a flood of light upon primitive peoples. 
We see something of the dream lands in which they reveal with their murder, trickery 
and lust. But rarely does this break out into everyday life. We also are led to 
appreciate something of the complexity of their culture commonly called * primitive \ 
In the poems their hearts are opened to us, and we can get a glimpse into what they 
value most and how their life is lived. It is to be hoped that these exciting books 
will get the hearing they deserve and will create in the minds of many a new apprecia- 
tion and respect for Aboriginal India. 


W. G. Griffiths. 
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The Maukharis and the Later Guptas. 

By Dr. Dines ('handra Sircar. 

Tiior^' reasons to bdieve that the early members of th(‘ so-ealled 
La1(*r (h3}>ta dyjiasly i were ruh^rs East Malwa and tht‘ adjoining regions, 
Mliile tiieir Mauldiari eontemporark'S reigned over parts of Lhliar and lj.l\ 
iSonie Later (tuj)ta kings an^ n'jm sented in Jhlna’s Harsacarita as mdJava- 
rCija, i.( \ King of the Mrda\a eountry. The name JVlalava, niiqnaUtk'd vith 
\Aords like pRrra and npara, is known to b(' explaimd as p/7rra-Malava, 
i.e. East Malwa, in the (‘onmientary on Vatsyavana’s Kdmasulra, ().5.2f. 
West Malwa, mor(‘ov(‘r, apjx'ars to hav^e ])een under the xVulikara kings 
of Maridasor at l(‘ast up to tlu^ middle of tJi(‘ sixth eeiitury A.D.^ Both the 
Later Guj)tas and the Maukharis w^ere at lirst feudatories of the lm])erial 
(iiiptas and the two djmastk's w’(T(‘ originally friendly towards each otljc^r. 
Tiiere is some* evidenee to show^ that the two families eontraeted several 
matrimonial n lations.*^ About the middle of th(‘ sixth C('ntur;\' the dynasty 
of th(‘ Inqxrial (luptas, in whose eaus(‘ the Mauldiaris had becui fighting 
with tije (laudas,^ totally collapsed and left the Maukharis in praeti(*al 


■* Tlu^ro IS iu> «‘\i<l<‘nr*o of this d^uasi^ Imm*!! an otThhool of the Inip(*rivd 

Gijjita family. Tins r<>;val fatnily is never known tr> have been eallod a ‘Unpta ’ d 5 ^lasty. 
A })roijiinoni niomber of tlj(» family lias ilio natiio Aclityasona w'liich does nrit end in 
in the word qupta. Th<^> name ‘]-.ator Gupta’ ajipliod to this dynasty llieroforo ajipears 
to bi' a misnomor. 

^ Union Tsa.ng*s Mo-lii.-po may have represented the old kingdom of the Aiilikara 
family to which Ya'^^odharman liolongod. 

^ Harsagujila and Gpagupta, grandmother and mother of IMaukhari Tsanavarnum, 
are supposed by si-holars to tiave boon Lati^r Gvijita princosses, the formei jios-^ibly 
being a sister of Ifarsagupta. 

4 (T. Haraha inscnjition, v. 12 (E/, XIV, ])p. 1150.): 

H. Sastn prefers and translates, ‘after causing 

the (taudas, liMiig on tlio seashore, in future to renuuri within their proper realm’; 
but Dr, It. G. Jlasak lias, ‘ | fsanavarinanj mailo the Gai.da people take slieltcr 
to Weirds the seashore, after causing thoir land torntonos to bo deprived of tlieir 
futun^ pros])octs’. The doloc’t of these mterjirutations is that the Gaudas never li\ed 
on the seashore' (cf. the yi/K/e?s//u 1\ and Jliuon Tsang indicating the homi^ of the 
Gaudas about the Mursludabad Dist.) and that the sea can hardly bo tlio shelter of a 
p<H>pJe living on tlie shore. Tlie correct iiiti'rpretation oi tlm I'X.iggcralt'd claim, as 
1 liavo jKuntod out (‘Isowhero, is th<it Isruiavariium ih'ovo out tlio (hnida jioople ‘lor tlw* 
future’ { for all ages to come - ])c*rmaiientl\ ) from the dry land and compelled thorn 
to take shelter into tlie waters of the sea. The (Jamlas art' Imown to liavo been a 
seafaring people (cf. the case of niahdnaviLa Hiuhlhagupta, an inhabitant o Kakta- 
mrttika in Gauda in a reeiu’d of tlie Malay IViuusula; tUiatterjoe and Chakrav'arti , 
India and Jaiui, !J, j). 7) and the Maukhari court -jioel cKw’iwly related one of their 
national characteri.sticK to his own patron. This is a (juito well-liiiowm prai'tiee in 
liuhan literature; cf. JfdJ. Tar.^ I\', 179-8, lor Turuska and Dra vidian jiracticos related 
to Lalitiulitya ; 

II 

f%fiT«^^lf%n[TrSITirT I 

Gr. p. C. Majiimdar {1C, XI, pp. 12.‘lf.) has recently rharac tori zed the passage 
ill tts a ‘very unusual expression’ and w-oi.ld read 

'j ... 

d diSerontly as The jiassago is, howovor, not unusual at all; it is 

( 69 ) 
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possession of large parts of Bihar and IT.P.i The Later Guptas now became 
jealous of the position of their old friends and declared war against them. 

Kumaragupta (c. 550 A.D.) of the Later Gupta dynasty defeated the 
Maukhari king I^anavarman (c. 545-60 A.D.)* and extended his influence 
as far as Prayaga (Allahabad) ^ in Uie north-east. After the death of 
Kumaragupta, however, the same Manavarman^ defeated and killed 
Damodaragupta,^ son and successor of Kumaragupta. The success of the 

easily explained by the rules of Sanskrit grammar: ^ 

i ^ mm: i i i?tf^ m 

Idanavarman was the first independent ruler of the family. His exploits are de- 
scribed in both the Haraha and Jaimpur inscriptions. The victories referred to in 
the Jaunpur record are usually but wrongly ascribed to ISvaravarman, father of 
Idanavarman. 

^ The latest Imperial Gupta record is the fifth Damodarpur grant dated in A.D. 543. 
The Jain Harwanda by Jmasena, which (Cli. 60) says 

1 ®tc., a].)parently assigns the collapse of Imperial Gupta 

power 231 years after the foundation of the Gupta era in 320 A.D., i.e. to A.D. 
561. See Raychaudhuri, Pol. Hist., pp. 631ff. The decline of the Imperial Guptas 
in Bihar and Bengal was mainly due to the rise of the Gau^as under mighty rulers 
like Gopacandra. See my notes m IHQ. XIX, pp. 272-81. 

2 Gf. Aphsad inscription, v. 8 (Cii, III, pp. 202fE.): 

«#W^nfTr%g: ^sr n 

2 Of. ibid., V. 9: 

liVvTOwrnfC m ^rsiTJnmt i 

»r!r: ^ n 

* Cf. ibid., V. 11 : 

^ *mc^Tirr^ i 

Apparently Ii§anavarman, who is mentioned by niinie in v. 8 above, hap here been 
naturally referred to by his dynastic ai>pollation. There is no reason to believe that 
Sarvavarman is here indicated. At least the suggestion does not appear to be quite 
in keeping with the spirit of the language of the record. The Maukharis possibly 
fought with the Hims as feudatories of Baladitya of the Imperial Gupta family. 

® Cf. the verse quoted in foot-note 4. The reference to the auravadhii, celestial 
damsels, in the jiassage appears to suggest that Damodaragupta 

died a hero’s death on the battlefield. According to the ancient Indian military 
convention, a hero dying in action inevitably goes to heaven and enjoys di\ine girls. 
The above passage seems to be an echo of Mbh., XII, 98, 44-47 ; g 

iiraivn ^*fWt Pr w nv 

I SlWTOfW MT’lfsW Wr wrfit 1 etc. Note especially the 

last line. Cf. also R^'. Tar., VII, 1436, 1479; VUI, 197, 463, 472, etc. Mr. K. C. 
Chattopadhyaya’s suggestion tliat Damodaragupta simply fell into a swoon 
but awoke soon after, cannot explain satisfactorily tho auravadhu- 

varar^a, which seems to have been possible only when the king reached heaven after 
death. The court-poet admits that tho Later Gupta king entered the alxide of the 
heavenly damsels after having been The poet possibly suggests that the 

king awoke in heaven in tho embrace of the sttramdhus; cf. PdJ. Tar., VIII, 463 : 

IB 
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Maiikharis against the Later Guptas about this time is further indicated 
by the fact that Sarvavarman (c. 660-75 A.D.), son of Id§.nayarman, is 
known to have held sway over Bundelkhand in Central India.^ Mah^na- 
gupta, who was the son and successor of Damodaragupta and who allied him- 
self with the Pu^yabhutis of Thaneswar, led successful expeditions in eastern 
India in the land between the Karatoya and Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) .2 
Soon, however, the Later Gupta throne was usurped by Devagupta® and 
Kumaragupta and MMhavagupta, two sons of Mahasenagupta, had to take 
shelter with their Pu^yabhuti relatives. Devagupta in conjunction with 
the Gauda king ^a^ahka (c. 600-25 A.I).) defeated and killed in 
c. 605-06 A.D. the Maukliari king Grahavarman (c. 590-605 A.D.) 
and the main branch of the Maukhari dynasty became extinct. The 
Pu^yabhuti relations of Grahavarman then took the field on behalf of the 
Maukharis and Har^a (606-46 A.D.) of the Piu^yabhuti family came not 
only to bo in posse ssion of the Maukhari dominions, but was eventually 
able to subdue both the rulers of East Malwa and of Gauda. The sons of 
Mahasenagupta appear to have acted as vi(*eroys under Har^a. We do 
not know whether Kumaragupta was stationed in East Malwa, but 
Madhavagupta seems to have been put in charge of parts of Magadha 
(originally, South Bihar) after it had been annexed to Har^a’s empire. 
This is sugg('sted by the fact that soon after Harsa’s death, Adityasena 

1 Of. Barah grant of Bhoja I Pratihora; Ely XIX, pp. 17f. 

2 Mahasonagiipta, mother of Prabhakaravardlmna, is supposed to have been 

tho aiBter of Maliabonagupto. For Mahasenaguptti’s exploits, cf. Aphsad inscrip- 
tion, v. 14; r I 

Sustlutavarmau was no doulit the king of Kamarupa, who was the elder brother of 
the celebrated Bhaskaravarinaii and ruled about tho end of tho sixth eentuiy. 

The fact that Bhafakaravarman courted Har^a’s friondshiji immediately after tho 
latter stepped into tlio shoos of the Maukhari rulers of the Madhyadesa shows as I 
liavo olsowhero suggested, that the Kamarupa kings had probably been in league 
with tho Maukharis against the (’ornmon enemy, the kings c»f tho intervening realm 
^ natural result of tins alliance aooms to be a like friondslup of the kings 
of Gauda with tho Later Guptas of East MaJwa who were now onoimes of tho Mau- 
kbaris It seems probable tliat Gat.da and East Malwa wore allied even before ilie 
time of Sa6ahka and Dovagupta. Sa^ahka’s Kohtaagarh seal probably suggests that, 
like the Imperial Guptas in tho earlier epoch, their Maukhari successors were ousted 
chiefly by tho Gaudas and that Sai^ahka was ruling originally over parts 
01 Magadiia as a viceroy of a king of Gauda who may liave been liis immediate prede- 
cessor on the tlu’one of Karnasuvarna. Tho de<‘lmo of Maukhari power m Bih§,r 
due to tho success of the Gaudas must have enabled their friend Mahasenagupta to 
wad an_ expedition to the banlis of the Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) against tho king of 
Kamarupa without having encoimtered Maukliari opposition. Probably tho Later 
Gupta king was substantially helped by his Gaiajia ally in his Lauhitya expedition, 
as las successor Dovagupta, probably a brother of Malia«onagupta (cf. the Harm- 
carita suggesting that the ‘ 1 8 year old ’ Kumaragujita at tho Thanesar court w'as tho 
eldest son of Mahasenagupta who probably died early), afterwards received help from 
Sa^ahka against the Maukharis now cornered in U.P. The Ihisyabhuti king Prabha- 
karavardhana, sister’s son of Mahasenagupta and tho supporter of tho pretenders 
Kum^agupta and Madhavagupta, became an enemy of the East Malava king {malava^ 
lokaml-latd-parasu) and made friends with tho Maukliaris by offering his daughter to 
Grahavarman only after tho usurpation of Mahasenagupta ’s tlirone by Dovagupta, 
which drove the sons of Mahasenagupta to Thanesar. 

3 Tho identification of the mdlavaroja, who defeated Grahavarman but was himself 
defeated by tho Pusyabhuti king Ilajyavardhana according to the HarmcaritOy with 
Devagupta, who was the most important amongst the rulers defeated by Rajyavar- 
dhana according to tho inscriptions of Har^, has been usually acc<iptod by scholars 
Til© name ending in the word gupta seems to connect Devagupta with the family of 
Mahasenagupta, 
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(c. 660-80 A.D.), son of MMhavagupta, is found in undisputed possession 
of Magadlia. He is not only called the lord of Magadha in an inscription 
of his relatives, the Liechavis of Nepal, but his own inscriptions as well 
as those of his descendants have all been found in Magadha (modern South 
Bihar). ^ 

Some scholars bolh've tJjat the LatcT Guptas, and not the Maiikharis, 
succeeded the Imperial Guplas in tlie ruh' of Bihar. But their arguments 
in explaining away the e])ithet mdlavardja ai)pliod to some early Later Gupta 
monarchs in the Harsacnrita are hardly convincing. Maiikliari occupation 
of at least jjarts of Bihar in the sixth century A.I). is definitcdy proved by the 
Deo-Baranark 2 inscTij)tion of Jivitagupta II of the Later (hipta dynast3^ 
This epigraph records the grant of a village by Jivitagupta 11, but 
refers incidentally to the fact that the village originally formed 
a part of the dominions of ^^arvavarman and Avantivarman, no doubt 
the Maukhari rulers of thos(' names. It has becm generally ac(‘epted by 
scholars that the village grant td is no other than Varunika, modc'rn Deo- 
Baranark, 26 miles south-west of Arrah, chief town of the Shahabad District 
in Bihar, where tlu^ record was dis(‘ov(‘r(‘d and where apj^arently stood the 
temple of the god Varunavasin in whose favour the grant w as made. The 
evidence of the Deo-Baranark inscription is sujported by the discovery 
of some earlier records of the Maukharis in the Gaya Distri(*t, as well as 
by an epigraph of the Band uvam4i kings of South Koi^ala rc^ferring to 
Suryavarman, rightly identified wdth l^toavarman's son of the same name, 
as a ruler born in the Varman family that hold sway over Magadha.^ 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar, howwer, has recently pointed out tliat Fle(‘t wJiile 
editing the D('o-Baranark grant was in doubt as to whethcT the village 
granted was Varunika or KMoravafaka which is supposed to be the name of 


1 Of. the Katmandu inscription of Jayadeva Paraeakrakuma ; also tho 8hahpur 
(Patna Dist.), Aphsad (Gaya Dist.), Mandar Hill (Bhaj^alpur Dist.) and Deo-Bara- 
nark (Shahabad Dist.) inscriptions (Bhandarkar’s List, Nos. 1402, also 1303, 1552- 54). 
An inscription of Visnugupta, a grandson of Adityasena. is known to have boon recently 
discovered at Mangraon in tho Shahabad District {Set, Inn., I, jj. 32Un.). 

2 Corp^. Ins. Ind., Ill, pp. 215ff. 

3 CT. fcpur (Lakfimana temple) inscription of Maha-Sivagiipta Balarjiina (Mahd- 
kosala Hht. Soc. Pap., 11, p. 19), v. 1(5: 

Cf. IHQ, XTX, p. 277, n. 1 1. Mr. A. Ghosh rejects the id(*nliHcatjon on tho fellowing 
grounds {El, XXV, j). 26S): (1) It is by no mwns certain that tho, Maukhari Suryavar- 
man ever camo to the throno. [But tho word nrjja of tho Sirpur iiiscriptn)n is 
found to bo applied often to governors, jiotty cliiofs, crow n -jirincos and loudatorios. 
Maukhari Suryavarman soems to have Ixien tho nrpa or ruler td tlio tlistnct round 
Haralia under his father.] (2) Suryavarman of tho Sirpur insr-ription is called king 
of Magadha. [This is wrong. Tho record simply refers to tho nrpa or ruler Surya- 
varman w4io is assignetl to tho ^'arnu^n faimly that hold s^va^ ovor Magadha. Ex- 
cepting tho Maukharis, no Varman lords of Magadlia are Imown. j (3) Tho Maukharis 
of Harivannan’s lino wore novor a characteristically Magadhan dynasty, thcar head- 
quarters being at Kanauj. [Kanauj may (or may not) have liecome the capital of tho 
later Maukharis only after the success the Gauijlas achieved against thorn in Bihar. 
It is unlikely that tho line of Harivarman was unrelated to the Maukharis of Gaya 
which had a Maukhari settlement from pre-Christian times up to at least tho fifth 
century A.D. There is absolutely no proof that I§ana varman, father and overlord 
of Suryavarman, had his capital in D.P. and not in Bihiir.] Suryavarman’s daughter 
was married to Har^gupta, son of Candragupta who was a brother of Tivara. This 
Tivara was a contemporary of Visnukuridin Madhavavarman I (c. 535-85 A.D.) and 
must liave ruled in the sixth century as a contemporary of Maukhari ISanavarman . For 
e. 6(55-80 A.D. as tho tentative date of Tivara, see IHQ, XIX, p. 144. There soems to 
bo no palaeographical difficulty about the above dates. 
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another village mentioned in the same inscription.^ Dr. Majumdar be- 
lieves that the Deo-Baranark inscription ‘has gained an undue importance 
by being used as the principal argument in favour of the theory that the 
Maukliari kings ^arvavarman and Avantivarman ruled over Magadha^ 
and remarks, ‘Now, supposing that the village granted was KWorava^aka, 
we have no means to determine its localit57^, not even whether it was in 
Magadha. For all we know, it might have been in the neighbourhood of 
Gomatikottaka fwdiere stood] the royal camp from which the grant was 
issued. Flei't has sugg(*sled that this place “must evidently bo looked 
for somevhere along tlie rivi^r Gomati, the modern Gomati or Gumti, 
which flows into the Gaiig<'s about l»alf-way between Benares and Ghazipur, 
and about 85 mihs to tlu^ wc'st of D('o-Baranark”. It is not impossible 

that this village" was in U.P ’ In Dr. JVIajumdar’s opinion therefore 

the Deo-Baranark ins( nplioii does not prove the possession of Magadha 
or any ])art of it hy the Maukhari kings Sarvavarman and Avantivarman 
(c. 575-90 A.D.). It will, howeviT, be that Dr. Majumdar has relied 
entirely on Fleet’s reading and intorxiri tation of a passage of the frag- 
mentary record. In tins (*onncction 1 would like to point out that, while 
rc-editing th(‘ inscription for my Seltcf Inset i2)fio7is^ \"ol. II (in the press), 
I have shown thi" unsoundness of both the above reading and interpretation. 
Fl(‘ct’s t("ntativc reading as well as the corrected and restored text of lines 
8-12 of th<' Deo-Baranark inscription is (quoted bidow for easy reference. 

Fleet's text : — 

^ 

C'- 9- ■£! 

(^T^) 

L. 10. ^ 

[^TTjTT-’f 7r...TTl%5RJT (?) 



"firTCsi*) JT’?T[T5R(gj?)fg(?)lT- 

Cot netid and n stand it — 

L- «• ... [figiniTctTST (?TT«*l)- 

X X X X X 

L. 10. [infill*] X X X X X 

I Ind. OvU., XI, p. 124. 
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L. 11. 

giififsd- 

L. 12. [jH^ wfrttfsr ^ iraing fwW 

Thero is absolutely no doubt that Fleet’s t%7tt^C!^n[?^HE[T7T (rc*wi 
with no less than 4 queries), on which Dr. Majumdar relies, is merely the 
wrong and partial reading of the welhknown epigraphic designation 

(sometimes *3ft?lfl?ta'9iTft[i|injJ^, etc.) found 

in a large number of early medieval documents. Anybody who will care 
to compare the above section of the record with the corresponding part 
of the early Pala records, e.g. the Monghyr and Nalanda grants of Deva- 
pala,i will at once realize the hollowness of Fleet’s rtading. There is 
certainly no question of the name of any village in 11. 8-11 which contain 
the customary list of olQQcials. There is thus no doubt that Varunika is 
the village granted by Jivitagupta; it originally formed a i)art of the 
realm of Maukhari ^arvavarman and Avantivarman and has to be identified 
with Deo-Baranark in the Shahabild District in Bihar. Dr. Majumdar’s 
suggestion that the village granted was Ki^oravataka, situated somewhere 
in the U.P., therefore seems to be unwarranted. 



1 El, XVIII, pp. 304fE. ; XVII, pp. 318fT. 
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The Cult of Vana-DurgS, a tree-deity. 

By N. M. Chaudhtjei, 

The great Durga, as she appears in the Epics, is a syncretic deity who 
has absorbed in her composite conception numbers of independent, minor 
deities. In the 6akta Puranas the process of absorption gives way to the 
process of affiliation and numerous lo(5al and folk deities of diverse origin 
come to bo affiliated to her by the simple method of extension of her name 
to them. Thus we have Nava-Durga, Pada-Durga, Gupta-Durga, Kanaka- 
Durga, etc. The name Vana-Durga or sylvan Durga does not appear in 
the Puranas. In different parts of Bengal there prevail a number of allied 
cults affiliated to the goddess Vana-Durga having in common two important 
features, namely, association with the sheora tree {Trophis aspera) and 
protection and welfare of children as their object. It is proposed in the 
present paper to examine those cults and the position of Vana-Durga in 
relation to them. 

Describing a cult known as Biidir Puja prevailing in parts of North 
Bengal, Hunter writes, ‘Tree worship is common among the Hindu Koch 
villages in Bogra, jiarticularly in the ceremony known as the Budir Puja 
in which offerings of sugar and milk are made to thf^ sheora tree \ ^ Hunter 
adds that Moslems also used to take part in this worship. A tree deity 
re])resented by or having her abode in the sheora tree is worshii>ped at 
8alap in the district of Pal)na in North Bengal. The worship which is 
falling out of practice used to be jicrformed some years back with some 
pomp. A little away from the village there was a miniature forest consisting 
of different species of trees, tangled bushes of cane plants, etc. and in the 
middle of this small forest there stood a cluster of sombre-looking sheora 
trees. The biggest among them was the favourite abode of or represented 
the deity. >She was worshipped once in the year during the Diirga Puja 
by ladies belonging to the village. They carried the articles of w'orship 
in wicker baskets accom])anied by a ]>arty of ])rofessional musicians. A 
Brahmin priest officiated and food cooked on the H]>ot by Brahmin ladies 
was offered to her. Fish and meat were excluded and rice boiled in milk 
w^as the princi])al item of food offered. The worshij) was offered for the 
general wT'lfare of the families represented, particularly the children of 
these families. One peculiar feature in this worship was that women, 
generally those young mothers whose children had died shortly after birth 
and ox]»ectant mothers, used to tie small pieces of now <jloth dyed in turmeric 
to the branches of the tree after ])iija was offered by the })riest. With 
what object this was done was not clearly understood but it was suggested 
by some of the older devotees that the auspicious offering of a new piece 
of cloth dyed in turmeric was made to ensure the long life of children. This 
tree deity w'as called Vana-Durga. 2 

In the district of Mymensingh in East Bengal we find a cult called the 
cult of RupasT or Rupeswari. We give below an account of the worship 
of Rupasi as it is pertbrmed at Astagram in Mymensingh. ‘The goddess 
Rupasi is worshipped under a sheora tree outside the village or at some 
solitary i>lace. If no tree is locally available a branch of the tree is brought 
from the place where it is to be found, planted in the earth and the w orship is 
done at its foot. The worship is performed for the welfare of their children 
by women on such special occasions as the post-natal ceremony of a child 

( 75 ) 
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on the prescribed date, the sacred thread ceremony, marriage, etc. At 
first Sasthi is worshipped at home. Next, a party of women including the 
lady, the Mclfare of whose child it is desired to ensure, march to the place 
where worship is to be performed, carrying a winnowing fan with duck’s 
eggs, lampblack, a piece of cloth dyed in yellow, oil, vermilion, etc. singing 
songs v ith instrumental music. The lady embraces the tree as a friend. 
Eggs are broken and offered at the foot of the tree. A portion of the articles 
offered to the deity is brought back and placed at the foot of the main 
post of the main room’.s 

Rupasi or Rupeswan is worshipped also in the neighbouring district 
of Sylhet in Assam. 'The females generally take a vow to Riipe^wari 
alias Rupasi if the child lives after a safe delivery. Rupe^wari is also called 
Vana-Durga as her worship is performed in or nearby a wood.’ The same 
writer adds, ‘There are trees in almost all the Hindu villages which are 
said to be the abodc^s of the goddess Rupasi or Rupej§wari. Nobody would 
cut theH(‘ trees for fear of a dreadful calamity ’. It is reported that Rupasi 
is also called Vana-Durga.^ 

In parts of Dacca district there jirevails a worshij) of particular trees 
held to be of special sanctity, and known as Carfdl gam and in some 
places as Kail gdca. It is forliidden to cut these trees or their branches. 
Generally the sacred tree is a sheora tree. It is reported from Solocrhar, 
Dac<»a, that the sacred tree which stands in a field outside the village is 
worsIu]i})ed by women, particularly by married women who are mothers, 
who jiroceed there in a party for offering worship. Eggs are broken and 
offered to the tree and live ])igcons are also offered and let off afterwards.^ 
The r(\seniblance in several resjiects to the worship of Rupasi would indicate 
that it is perhaps the same tree deity. 

^ In some parts of the district of Birbhum there prevails tlie cult of 
Qu'tf.di Thlhurdnl or the goddess of the tree-trunk. This goddess is de- 
finitely known to be associated with the sheora tree in the Trisasthigarh 
area between the A joy to the north and the Damodar to the south. The 
goddess is generally worshijiped by the Hindu ized tribes w ithout the help 
of a Brahmin ]>riest and cock, pigeon and swine are sacrificed. Eggs of 
duck, hen and pigeon, sme^ared with vermilion and jilact'd on ])lantaiu 
loaves, are offered her. Sometimes goats and picrcons wdiicli are offered 
are not killed but kept tied near the place of worshi[) and let off after being 
symbolkally offered. A sj)ecial vorshij) is offered on the new moon day 
ill Bhadra when fried rice, powdeied rice mixed with water and made into 
balls, ]>lantains and eggs of jiiecon and hen are ofl’ered. The goddess is wor- 
shi])])ed on all ans})icious occasions in the life of a child from the post-natal 
ceremoin to marriage. Ihcnics form a ])art of the worshi]) of Oimdi Tha- 
kurapi, only females taking part in them. These picmics are lield on the 
first Saturday and the last da\ of ever\ month, all womenfolk of the \ illage 
including widows and unmarried girls taking part in them. Gundi Tha- 
knraoi is also called Vana-Durga in these parts as Rupasi is so called in 
Sylliet. 

In the same locality there also prevails the worship of Vana-Durga 
in image, but the association of the goddess with the sheora tree is main- 
tained at the same time. Near a big tank known as Ichai Ghose’s dighi 
in this part of the country there is a dilajiidated temple and by its side a mud 
house which enshrines the image of a goddess which is called Vana-Durga. 
This image is like the ten-armed image of Durga. She is worshipped 
by the Hinduized tribal inhabitants of this jungle country without the 
help of a priest and cocks arc sacrificed to her. On the second day of Durga 
Puja the service of a Brahmin priest is requisitioned and worship is offered 
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in the orthodox style. She is meditated on as a goddess with protruding 
teeth, terrible-lookhig, with three eyes, armed with discus, etc. and invohed 
as DurgS residing in the sakhot, that is, the sheora tree, and again, as Durga 
residing in the Vindhyas with Pancanana by her side.® But the worahij) 
of this image is not compulsory, nor is she offered daily worship. Near 
the mud shrine and the dighi there are a number of sheora trees. The 
roots of these trees are smeared with vermilion and earthen pots similarly 
smeared {ghatas) are placed under the trees. This pla(*e is called Adija 
mdtaldy that is, the original seat of worship. Lamps are offered at this 
place every evening. Worship is offered to the trees with t})e mantras, 
‘to the goddess residing in the sakhot', ‘to the goddess decked with wild 
flowers', ‘save my son’,^ etc. Women worshipping the deity invoke her as 
‘Durga residing in the sakhot’ and recite the following mantra: 

Puta raJcsd puUi karago Thdknruyia 

Mdthera dhina kseter hdla 

Karuna satek gurw 

Norna^ nanta, gdchera guifidi Tlidhurana, 

(Save sons and give sons, o goddess; make the })addy in the field and the 
})loiigh for tilling hundredfold; obeisance to thee o goddess of the tree- 
trunk.) ® 

It would aj)pear from the above account that the o<‘currcnce of the 
image in the worshi]> of Oundi Thakuranl alias Vana-Durga is an accretion. 
In fact, it is stated, ‘The original goddess and the original seat of her worship 
are wdiere the sheora trees stand. It is possi])le that one of the images 
whi<*h lay scattered after the destru(*1ion of the garh of f^yamaruj>a Devi 
worshi])ped by Icliai Gliose w^as picked up later and installed in the mrd 
house and she came to receive worsliip as \"ana-Durga.’ ® 

It is stated in a n'jiort rt‘ceived by us that in romilla in Ea.st Bengal 
Vana-Durga is worshipp(‘d under a Ldmini tree wdiil(‘ in some ])arts of 
Birbhum district in Wst Ikuigal she is worshi]>])ed und(T sal and paldsa 
trees, in Bankura under paldsa tree and in IVIaubhiim (now included in 
Bihar) she is worshipped under the asvatfha tree. W(" liave not been able 
to obtain iletails about the worshi]> of X'aiia-Durga under thes(^ trees. 
According to one account worshi]> is offered to Vana-Durga under a kvla 
tree. 

It aj)pears that the deity called Vana-Durga in this report is wor- 
rthipp(‘d for curing itches and boils. She is thus idciiti(‘cd with Basanvari, 
Vitakumari and Ghentu whoso cults have beem noticed by us elsewhere 
and different from Vana-Durga associated with the sheora. 

Anal\ziiig the elements of the cult'< of tlu‘ Budi, Kupa?-T or Bu])e,swarT, 
Gundi Thakurani and \ ana-Durga — w e ma \ dismiss tin re] >ort of t he w orsliif) 
of Vana-Durga as a cure deit\ — Ave get the following facts for consideration : 

(1) The tree-goddess re])resonted hv oi liaviiui h(*r abode in tluj 

sheora tree is worshipped outside the \ ilLige, ])ref( rci!>ly in a 

wood or at a solitary ])]a(‘('. 

(2) The o})ject of her worship in all the (*ases in which f Her reports 

have been received, is protection and velfaie of < hildien. 

(3) The form of wor.shi]> and sacrifi(’es are sometimes unortbodux 

ill character. 

(4) Women are her s])(*cuil devotees. 

(5) In one instance tlie custom jirovails of t\ing rags to the sheora 

tree worshijijied as Vana-Durga. 

Barring the rej)ort regardhig prevalence of the cult of Vana-Durga 
in association witli the sal, paldsa and asvattha trees in some of the West 
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Bengal districts and with the kdndnl in Comilla in East Bengal we find 
that^ it is the sheora tree which represents or enshrines the Budi, Rupasi, 
Giindi Thakurani and Vana-Durga. The sheora is described as an ill- 
looking, scraggy, crooked, small tree. The Sanskrit name of the tree is 
sakhot or pUdca druma, i.e. ghost tree. It is well known in the folklore 
of Bengal as the favourite haunt of female ghosts or pretinls. How this 
particular tree came to be regarded as the abode of female ghosts cannot 
be said. Probably its ugly look and growth in low, marshy lands have 
something to do with this particular treatment of it. The bel is sacred to 
Siva, the nima to Vishnu and the sun and the divattha to the ancestors. 
These three trees are also regarded as abodes of ghosts. The nima is, 
again, a powerful prophylactic against evil spirits and twigs of the tree are 
hung at the door of the lying-in-room when a child is bom in many parts 
of the country. It has also medicinal virtues. The sheora has no sacred 
association, old and new; its only association is with the spirits of the dead 
unredeemed, an association derived probably from folklore. It is possible 
that this demoniacal association of the sheora tree at the present time is a 
survival of earlier demonolatry, x>robably of tribal origin. This view is 
suggested })y the fact that the sheora is unknown to sacred literature, old 
and new, and confirmed by the circumstance that though particular sheora 
trees receive worship the species itself is not held to be sacred as the bel, 
nima and anvattha are held, while the demoniacal association seems to be 
common to the species. It is confirmed further by the circumstance that 
the sheora tree representing or enshrining the above-mentioned female 
deities always stands in a jungle or at a solitary place outside the village. 
Wo have an analogy of this custom of offering worship to a deity obviously 
of malign influence, away from habitations, in the old, sacred literature, 
e.g. in the case of Riidra.^^^* The underlying idea seems to be to prevent 
the malign influence of the deity from spreading to the village. 

Now, the question arises as to why this tree of demoniacal association 
should come to bo worshipped by women for the welfare of their children. 
It has been stated that in the orthodox worship offered to Vana-Durga 
on the second day of Durga Puja at Trisasthigarh the goddess is meditated 
on as having i)rotruding teeth, a terrible face, etc. This conception of 
Vana-Durga is almost identical with the conception of Nistarini Vaua- 
Durga whose worship is prescribed in the priest’s manual as follows: A bull 
made out of plantains is to bo placed near an altar made of earth and a 
])it(‘her of water with a twig of the mango tree at the top with vermilion 
marks on it is to be ])laced on the altar on which a mandala is to bo drawn. 
After tlie otlier preliminaries of worsliip are gone through the goddess 
Nistaripi Vana-Hurga is to bo meditated on thus: ‘Goddess, mother of the 
danavas, vith rolling eyes, fearful teeth, matted long hair, adorned with a 
M reath of snakes and a waistband of snakes, armed with a bow and arrows, 
a^^e-inspiring’.ll She is to be worshipped along with twelve danavas 
such as Krsnakumara, Rupakumara, etc, and Ranayaksini.^^ jt is not stated 
in the manual why she is to be worshipped, but her association with twelve 
danavas, the fact that she is regarded as the mother of demons and her 
terrible form prove beyond doubt that she is none other than the baby- 
killing demoness (sisuhdrinl) Jdtdpahdrinl, Jatapahari^i is worshipx>ed 
ith twelve danavas for the protection of new-born infants and she is also 
^vo^8hip})ed when Sasthi the birth-goddess is worshipped after childbirth.^^ 
Vana-Durga worshipped in image in Trisasthigarh area by women for pro- 
tection or welfare of their children and identical in conception with Nis- 
tarini Vana-Durga is a demoness allied, as her terrible form and her concep- 
tion as the mother of danavas would prove, to the type of baby-killing 
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demoness like Jatapahariui and closely related to early representatives 
of the same type such as Hariti, Jar&, Yaksini Kundala, etc. who were 
changed into protectresses of children. The transformation of these 
demonesses from baby-killers into protectresses of children will be discussed 
in a future paper. Raksasi Jara whose account appears in the MahabhSLrata 
was originally a demoness feeding her 500 children on the children of the 
people of Magadha and she was turned later into a beneficent grhadevi. 
Besides these demonesses who were transformed from destroyers into 
protectresses of children the MahSbharata mentions quite a number of 
demons and demonesses whose business was to destroy embryos and 
children. One of them was the well-known Sita Pfitana. The mothers of the 
Nagas and Gandharvas were also destructive of embryos and infants and 
so ^\ere also the Matykas such as Vinata, Diti, Aditi, Kadrn, etc.i^ The 
kumaras and kumaris uho sjnang from Skanda belonged to the same class 
of evil s[)irits.i® So we find that the custom of worNhip])ing a demoness for 
protection of children goes back to and is based on ej)ic tradition. Rites 
and formulas are prescribed in the sutras for driving away demons and 
goblins from the child. (Cp. Pdraskara Grhya l.lfi.23 ; Hira^ya1ce4in Gf. 
aS., 11.3.7, etc.) It has been observed that the treatment of the ten -armed 
image of Diirga as a demoness connects her with the JatapaharinI type 
of baby-killing demoness. Her conce})tion as residing in the sakhot tree 
connects her with Gundi Thakurani alias Vana-Diirga, who is wholly a tree 
deit> , the only demoniacal element in her being the association with the 
sheora tree knowm as pi^aca vrksa and as the favourite haunt of female 
ghosts. 

The conception of Sasthi, the beneficent goddess of childbii’th, differs 
from the conception of the baby -killing demoness of the type of Nistarini 
Vana-Durga as well as the type of tree deity of the class of Gundi Tha- 
kurM, Rupasi, etc. who are represented by a tree associated witJi un- 
redeemed spirits of the dead and concerned with the wtdfare and j)rotection 
of children. The latter grou]> of tree deities are distinct in origin from 
Sasthi ])eing only protectress and not givcT of (diildren and distinct in 
origin from the former type of destructive demonesses. Before discussing 
the origin of this type of benevolent tree deities it ma\ ])e o])served tliat 
the cults of this ty])e of benevolent tree deities are fairly w idel\ sj^read . Por 
instance, we may refer to the cult of Aranda Sasibi and tbe <*ult ol Ran 
8atvai. These cults are noticed in our })aper 'Sasthi the goddess of child- 
birth', and liere wb would draw attention to the important features of these 
cults. 

The cult of Aranya Sasthi prevails in Bengal, parts of Rajputana, the 
United Provinces, etc. In Bengal the cult of Aranya Sasthi is classed as a 
vrafa o])served in the month of Jai^thya b}^ women on the sixth da> of the 
bright moon. The devotees rejiair to a w^ood near the village with the 
articles of worship and worship the deity there. The obiect of worship 
is to ensure the long life and prosperity of children.^® It is to be noted that 
there is no n)(‘ntion of the sheora tree though the w^orship is performed, as 
in the case of Rupasi in ISylhet and Vana-Durga in North Bengal, outside 
the village in a wood or forest. The goddess is worshipped under the 
same name and for the same purpose in Raj])utana by w’omen who ‘ walk 
in the wood to gather and eat certain herbs’. Jx\ the cult of Ran Satvai 
prevailing in the Maratha country the deity has to be worshipped in a 
jungle by women after childbirth. These deities are regarded as folk 
forms of the goddess Sasthi and originally they w^ere probably vegetation 
or tree spirits. The use of the name of Sasthi is a clear indication of the 
attempt to affiliate them to the Puranika birth goddess. It should be noted 
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that the benevolent tree deities represented by Rupasi, Gundi Thakurard, 
etc. appear to be distinct from the deities regarded as folk forms of SasthI 
who are not associated with any particular tree and also distinct from the 
demoniacal Vana-Durga; but with the former they have it in common 
that they arc worship]>ed outside the village in a jungle or solitary place 
and with the latter they have in common the association with the sheora 
tree w hich is of demoniacal association. Wo shall consider the imj)lications 
of it ])n‘sently. 

The circumstance that women are the special devotees of these tree 
deities calls for tio comment, because the objc'ct, namely, i)rotection of 
children , is of ])articu lar concern to them . The next point to be noted is that 
worship is offered in l)oth orthodox and folk forms. In Trisasthigarh area 
the orthodox worsliij) is offered to the image of Dnrga and not to Gundi 
ThakuraTu represented f)y the sheora tree. In the North Bengal villages 
where orthodox worship is f)ffered to Vana-Durga represented by the sheora 
tree the explanation f)robabl37 is that members of the higher castes pre- 
dominate among the devotees. 

The worship of Vana-DurgiL in an image which, it is reported, is not 
compulsory and is not known to prevail at any other place outside the area 
noted al)o\ c, is clearly illustrative of the ])roeess of ])romotion of the tree 
deity represented l)y the sheora. Gundi Thaktiriln! or the Venerable 
Lady of the Tree-trunk who is invoked as Durga residing in the sakhot 
tree is lifted on to a higher piano w^hen she is affiliated to Durga living in 
the wocxl. The u])lifting process is carried further when she is con<*eived of 
as residing in the Vindhvas and with Paileanana at her side. Thus the 
Venerable* f.,ady of the IVunk is first Diirga living in the sakhot, next 
Durga living in tlie woods and finally Durga living in the Vindhyas, that 
is, Durga who is recogniz(*d as the Great Mother and consort of 6iva. It 
may he noted that in tlu* cult of the Bndi or Old l^ady prevailing in Rung])ur 
in North Bengal and discussed by us elsew heroes the Old Lady who is a 
tribal elan d(‘ity ot tlie Bajvansis, Kaivarttas, etc. is affiliated in the same 
way to the* De\i as the* nurse of the universe (jagatdm dhdtn), consort of 
Rudra (Rudrahlnfd)^ e*tc. 

Tlie List feature* to which attention may be drawn is the ]>ractie*e of 
t\ing, piec(‘s of new cloth d^\ed in turmeric to the brandies of the* slu*ora 
tr(*e obsorv eel in one j)lace only. Rag-offering w ith the idea of transf(‘r(‘nce 
e\il is an olel and world- wide custom which we have* dis(*usse*d e*lse*wher(‘.i^ 
In tl)t* present instance the custom is probably based on desire for the long 
life of children. 

The above aiiahsis of tlie alli(*d cults of the Bi e;ll, lln])asi, etc. or the 
cult of Vana- 1 )<rri>r' shows that it is a mixed cult with (*le*ments of an old 
demonf'ltitrojis practie e* and a tree cult. This kiiiel of niixt*el cull is of 
old ori< in. I’lie asKsociation of spirits with trees goes back to an early age. 
Among Indus Valley finds there are sj)e<*imens which prove belu*f in the 
existence ol tree sjiirits and contain anthro]>oniorpluc repn'sentatious of 
tliese tjce spiiits.-o in the Atharva Veda the a^vattlia and nvagjodha are 
stated to ])(* in])abited b,> the 'jandharvaM and apsarasj^^ The assof'iation 
of demons or (*vil spirits with trees goes back, as wo have seen, to the Maha- 
bhaiiita. The \rksa matrkas or tree mothiTS known as Vyddhikas were 
e\il spirits residing in trees and devourers of human fiesh. They were 
])ropitiat('(l }\v ])oo])le.22 The trees were one of the residing jilaces of 
Skanda’s matjkas v\ho v\ere injurious to children .23 We have seen that 
in the cult of V^ana-Durga, as it obtains in Trisasthigarh, Vana-Durga is 
conceived of as a mother of danavas, terrible in form and as Durga residing 
in the sakhot tree. The tradition of evil spirits residing in trees is thus 
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of old origin. It is not indicated in tlio referen<)es in the Mahabharata 
that any particular species of tree was selected as their favourite liaunt 
by the evil sj^irits. In the cult of Vana-Durga in the above-mentioned area 
and in the other allied cults the sheora tree associated popularly with 
mischievous, unredeemed spirits of the dead is seb^ted as the abode of the 
deitie^s or spirits worshipped. This association of the sheora tree may be 
d<Tived from tribal demonolatry in Eastern India as its Sanskrit name 
piAaca vrksa and its worship by the Hinduized tri])es in some of the above- 
mentionetl areas would suggest. At any rate, the choice of this jvarticiilar 
tr(*e indicates the accretion of a new element to the old tradition. 

The next ])oint to be noticed is the association of <*hildn‘n with the 
<‘ult based on the old tradition of malignant spirits residing in trees. In 
the ]\Tahabharata the trees were oiu^ of the abodes of tlie Matrkas injurious 
to embryos and infants. The Vyddhikas w(Te demoniacal tree s]>irits fond 
of human fl(*sh without an\ juirtiality for infants. Tn the cults under 
Tiotice the welfares of cliildreii is the common object. This common con- 
nection with (‘hildren may be regarded as another now^ elejneiit added to 
the old tradition. 

We liave se^en that in the cults under notice the domonifical element 
is absent ii\ all eases exeo])t in the worship of Vana-Durira in image in 
Trisasthiuarh. If it is held that the cults under notice are derived from 
or bas(^d on tlu' old tradition how should we account for the su[>pression 
or absence of demoniacal features m these cults ? We have referred to the 
Buddhist and e])io tradition of baby -killing demonesses transfonued into 
proto<'tresses of (‘hildren. But the BudI, Rux)asi, Crupcli Thakurapi and 
Vana-Durga re]>resented by or enshrined in the sheora tree are all bene- 
volent deiti(‘s without any other demoniacal feature in their (udts except 
the association with the ghostly sheora tree. They are worshipped for 
welfare and ])rot(*ction of (‘hildren. The jirotection sought is protection 
from the malign infliien (‘0 of the evil spirit residing in the tree to which its 
malignity seems to bo transferred. The absence or su})pression of de- 
monia(;ai elements in the cults under notice is proba])]y accounted for by 
the absorption of the in-dwelling (wil spirit by the tn^e itself. There is 
another consideration w hich might have been rcsj)onsibie for it and we are 
coming to it. 

We find that protection and w^elfare of children are the main concern 
of tliese cults. Wc bold that this characteristic of the cults under notice 
should be tracc'd not to the old epic tradition of demonesses residing in 
trees and harmful to children who have to be projiitiated for not injuring 
children but to the aspect (jf old tree worship basinl on the idea of connection 
botw(‘en tree sjiirits and fertility among men. 

The association of the fig tree with fertilit\^ from j)rehistoric times 
has been discussed in detail tdsewhcrc.24 In the Atharva V<'da the a^vattha 
is connc(;ted with fertility .25 The Taittiriya Hamhita presciibes animal 
sacrifice to plants in order to remove obstruction to the attainment of 
ofiFspring.25 The worship of the udumhara is ])reseribe(l in the Sutras by 
newly married couples for the sake of ofispriug.27 The bridal car was 
adorned with Mmiuka flowers probably for the same purpose.28 According 
to the Aitareya Brahmana the bilva is the symbol of fertility.^® The 
Mahabharata says that persons desirous of offspring should make obeisance 
to the karanja tree when they see it. The kadamha tree is worshipped as 
the abode of Skanda’s nurse Lohitayoni.^o According to the Kalika 
Purapa the mother of Viswamitra and the mother of Jamadagni w’^ere asked 
by Bhfgu to embrace the aivattha and udumhara after their menstrual 
period for obtaining male child.^i According to the same authority the 
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tamarind and aparajitd are sacred to the Devi and associated with fertility 
and long life. 

Belief in the fertility-giving powers of trees is illustrated by the pro- 
minent place given to different trees in the marriage ceremony among 
Hindus and Hmduized tribes in different parts of India. We have shown 
elsewhere how the bamboo post used in the marriage ceremony in Bengal, 
Bihar and Assam is distantl}^ connected with fertility cults.32 The mango, 
mahwl, plantain tree, etc. used in the marriage ceremony among Hindus, 
Hinduized tribes and tribal peoples appear to have the same significance, 
e.g, attainment of offspring. The mango and mahua occupy an 
important place in the marriage ceremony among certain tribes who first 
marr}^ bo>s and girls to the tree before they are married to each other. 
The sidh is also treated in the same way .22 The rites gone through in such 
marriage suggest removal of evil influence and fertility rites for the sake 
of offspring.34 Offerings are made to the aonla tree in the Punjab for 
off8])ring.35 The })an;van is worshipped by the bride and bridegroom in 
Kathiauad with the same object.26 The jnpal is worshipped by women in 
Rajputana for the same purpose.^! Many instances are known of trees 
being worshipped by women to cure barrenness and mention may be made 
of the famous kell kadamba tree near the temple of Barga Bhima in Midna- 
pore in Bengal. Among the Garatias in Gujerat the tamarind is w orshipped 
at the time of marriage.88 Newly married girls offer flowers and sandal 
paste to the asopallav (Pohjalthia long i folia) and lay a cotton thread on its 
trunk on Monday in the first Srava^a after marriage. The bel tree is 
similarly worshipped in the month of Bhadra.^o Women, particularly 
barren women, worship the daro on the bright eighth of Bhadra with water, 
flowers and red powder and rice is offered. The Icadamba is worshipped 
by women to gain their desires in KSrtika. Among the Mathur KSyasthas 
on the marriage day the bride and bridegroom strike each other with an 
oleander twig. Tiie plantain tree is worshi})i)ed in the month of 4ravana 
by barren women. The khakaro (Butea frondosa) is worshipped by the 
Rajputs after marriage.^o In Tanjore married women w^alk round arasii 
(pipal) and wargosa for children Among certain Hinduized tribes in 
Tanjore and ^^(‘hinopoly girls are married to a plantain tree before their 
a<*tual marriage takes place.^2 Trichinopoly among some non-Braliinin 
castes on the first day of marriage a branch of some milhj tree is planted 
near the marriage booth as a favourable pole {muhtirtakkal)A^ Trees with 
milk-like sax) are associated with fertility ideas. In Madura among the 
Parivarams the bridal procession is headed by a man carrying a bamboo 
pole to which is tied m a saffron coloured cloth nine kinds of grains and 
bamboo poles are planted at the marriage booth.*^ In Malabar on the 
6th or loth day of marriage the couple go to a jack tree under w'hich some 
rice, curds and ghee are placed on some ku^a grass and offering is made of 
flowers and mndalwood pasteA^ Areca palm posts and jasmine branch as- 
sociated with fertility ideas feature in the Talikettu kalyanam ceremony 
in Malabar.46 Among Paraiyans in South Aroot a pole of the Odina wodier 
tree is planted at the x>lace appointed for the marriage ceremony .47 Among 
Mosleins in the same part of the country a pole called muhurt kamba round 
which is twisted a jiiece of silk and to the top of which is tied a bunch of 
mange) leaves is planted at the marriage booth.48 In Bellary the tangeda 
bush is worshijiped after marriage among the Holeyas.49 In the same 
district among ^iidras a branch of the Indian coral tree {Erythrima indica) 
is planted at the marriage booth. It is decorated with saffron, chunam and 
green leaves and is called halukamba or milk pole.^o In Nellore among the 
Najadus a pole with a few branches of the margosa is erected at the marriage 
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booth.®^ It has been observed that the fious is associated with fertility 
in Assam, South India, Africa, Italy and other countries.®^ The association 
of the plantain tree with fertility is also early and widespread.®® The 
association of tree or vegetation spirit with fertility is well known m many 
religions outside India.®* 

There is no known instance of the sheora tree being worshipped for 
the attainment of offsj)ring or its asvsociation with marriage or fertility rite ; 
still, it is consistently worshipped in different parts of Bengal for the welfare 
of their children by mothers. From what has been stated above we are 
led to the inference that the worship of the sheora by women combines 
two conceptions, namely, the conception of the fertility-giving powers of 
trees and the conception of malignant spirits harmful to children residing 
in the sheora tree who have to be propitiated. The former conception 
seems to be non-applicable to the sheora tree while the latter conception 
is particularly applicable to it. We have, however, ejnc tradition of trees 
known as abodes of malignant female spirits being worshipped by men 
desirous of offspring. In the widespread epic cult of caitya vrkm the dreaded 
tree round w^hich devotees circumambulated and under which lamps wore 
offered®® was generally the asvattha tree which \vas, as we have seen, also 
connected with fertility. In the cults under notice we have an instance 
of the fertility conception of the old tree worship being superimposed on 
an old tradition of demonolatry probably of tribal origin. The fom^er 
conception appears to have transformed the latter conception with the 
result that that a tree recognized as the abode of malign sjurits has been 
transformed into the abode of the protecting spirit of children called Vana- 
Durga, BudT, Rupasi, Gupdi Thakurapi, etc. in different parts in the same 
fashion as baby-killing demonesses w^erc transformed into j)rotectres8es 
of children. The worship of Vana-Durga in connection with kdminl, sal, 
paldh, etc. probably illustrates a phase of the same tree w orshij) dissociated 
from affinities with tribal demonolatry. The process which has operated 
in bringing about the transfonnation has gone further and resulted in 
affiliating the tree deities to the great Devi under the name of Vana-Durga. 
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The Elative case In Bhadarwahl. 

By SiDDHESHWAB VaEMA. 

The occurrence of the Elative case in Bhadarwahi was communicated 
by me through one of the private circulars (No. 2, dated the 14th April, 
1928) of the Linguistic Society of India. I collected further data on the 
subject during my later Himalayan linguistic expedition. 

The Elative case occurs both in Bhadarwahl and Bhalesi. These 
dialects vary as regards its termiaations in the following manner : — 

(1) Badarwdhl, 

(a) Used both in singular and plural : — 

Terminations : — ^mAz^ra, mAra 

e.g. 'ghAro-mAz^rd or ghAremAra ‘ out of the house 

ghAmmAz^ra or ghArnmArd ‘ out of the houses \ 

{h) Terminations singular — ^rd ; plural — -dud 
*ghAr^rd * out of the house 
'ghArdnd * out of the houses 


(2) Bhalesi, 

Terminations *mAza or *Antra used both in singular and plural, e.g. 

■ghAre-Wza I . house 

ghAre- Antra J 
ghAran-mAza ^ 
gh Aran- 'Antra J 

'juUie 'mAza u » 

jutfcie * Antra J 

juttian mAza ^ . 

, . . . , > out of the shoes . 

juttian Antra J 


' out of the houses \ 


But in order to realize the distinctive significance of the Elative case, 
the various uses of the Bhadarwahi Ablative ought to be noticed. For in 
these dialects the Ablative and the Elative often overlap. 


The Ablative. 


(1) Bhadarwahl, 


Terminations, 


— ^k^rd both in singular and plural, 
e.g. ghAre-k^rd ‘ from the house ’. 
ghAm-k^rd ‘ from the houses 
( 85 ) 
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.(2) Bhal 

(а) — 'Q (singular). 

— -an (plural). 

*gliAra ‘ from the house 
*ghAran ‘ from the houses 

(б) — ^bipa both in singular and plural. 

*ghAre-*biFia ‘ from the house 
ghArn-*bipia * from the houses 

(c) — k^ri, used for indicating comparison. 

*i)se gho'pa-k^ri *rullo ‘ better than that horse ^ 

Note the following uses of the Ablative in Bhadarwahi : — 

(1) Distance, 

in dui ghArnk^ra bAtt dyr c : ‘ this road is far from both these 
villages’. The Elative plural forms *ghrdnd, gliArn-miz^ra, etc. 
will not be allowed here. But in singular the Elative form 
*ghAr§rd ‘out of the house’ can also be the Ablative form^ 
signifying ‘ from the house ’ ; the other Ablative form being 
ghAre-k^rd. -^rd of the Ablative singular may possibly be a 
reduction of — ^k^rd, while the Elative -^rd may be a reduction of 
mAz^rd. 

(2) Relief. 

ml huni tape-k^rd a'ra*m €.* ‘I now feel relief from fever*. The 
Elative 'tap^rd, etc. will not be used. 

(3) Release. 

ml is-b^lai-k^rd be(sa*th : ‘ release me from this misfortune Here, 
however, the Elative bola^rd may also be used, but bolai-kerd, 
according to my informant, would be x)referable. 

(4) Avoidance. 

m ghAm-k^rd 'bAjsa : ‘ avoid these houses ’. The Elative ‘ghArdna, 
acjcording to my informant ‘ will be clumsy ’ here. 

(5) Separation. 

Aft *hunnd tfis-k^rd ^ro ‘ 1 have just come from him ‘t^s^rd, 
which is also the Elative form, will be erroneous here. 

(G) Supplication. 

por*me Jre-k^rd *mAgga : ‘ Beg of God ’. The Elative par’me'Jr^rd 
will not be used here. 

(7) Fear. 

Aft ghoye-k^rd ^Artd: ‘I am afraid of the horse*. The Elative 
'ghoy^rd will be wrong here. 
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( 8 ) Deprivation. 

*jso*re rame-k^ra sAb kich thi'^ho-ru : ‘ the thief seized everything 
from Rama *. *ra*m^ra ‘ will not sound well according to the 
informant. 

(9) Comparison. 

te m! epni 'janik^ra bi tlaro e : * he is dearer to me than life 
Here the Elative 'jani-^rd will be wrong, but the plural 'pramand, 
being an Elative form, may be used— why so, is^ difficult to^ 
explain. 

(10) *meri kui 'tuf Je 'dhlae-kerd'nikri s : ‘ my daughter is younger 

than your brother.’ Hence the Elative dhla^rd will be wrong. 

But when selective comparison with many persons is meant, the 
Elative may be used, ^.g. 

*sita fppni s^bn benon-mlrd chel-hemi : ‘ Sita is the most beauti- 
ful of her sisters.* 

We, see then, that in most of the above senses, the Ablative, and not the 
Elative, is used. 

The proper use of the Elative may now be considered : — 

(1) ‘ from inside out is *ghAr§rd 'nissa : ‘ get out of this house 

Here the Ablative *ghAre-k^rd will not be used. But if the sentence 

is intended to imply, * Get out by passing along this house ’, then 
the Ablative 'ghAre-k^rd may be used. 

Similarly the Elative plural will be used in the sense of ‘ inside out 
as in 'ind ghArdnd : ‘ out of these houses.’ 

is-'bAn^rd 'buri mujk ^ece : ‘ an offensive smell is coming from this 
forest The Ablative bAne-k^rd will not be used, nsh 'bAn^rd 
'kregko ‘ the bear howled from the forest The Ablative with 
-k^rd will not be used here. 

tosere 'ghAr^rd '0O*r^l s^b kich niu : ‘ the thieves took away every- 
thing from his house The informant remarked emphatically 
that the Ablative *ghAre-k^rd ‘ will never be used here ’. 

(2) Birth. 

to'se’ru zArm 'bAye kule-mlrd e : ‘ he is bom of a high family 

IS 'gh^r^rd dui bi'chero zArme : ‘ this mare has delivered two foals ’. 

Here the Ablative 'gh^re-kerd will not be used. 

(3) Partitive sense. This use is quite frequent and occurs in various 
situations 

in jsD*ron-mArd pelo ^so•r jhAt tfeij j^i J0*u : * the first of these thieves 
was arrested immediately The Ablative -k^rd will not be used 
here. 
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m xnatthon-mirS 'k^nci i*iiam m^llu ? ‘ which of these boys got 
the prize ? ’ 

molai dudd^rS nifce : ‘ Cream comes from milk 
‘soimu p9*ha7ana *niste : ‘ gold comes from mountains 
m'matthu *pp 9 i jo'ma’ti-mlz^ra Abbal *nissu ; * this boy stood first in 
his class \ 

'bu-td^d meo 'bijshorte : ‘ fruits fall from trees \ 

*Ambr^re *ta*rdod lo *lAgorie *fjjne: ‘Light is beginning to come 
from the stars 

m-ghAtnmArd tuson ko*nz6ru ghAr parsmd e : ‘ which of these houses 
do you like best ? 

(4) Transference. 

taseri *bAdli koj'mir^rd bhidjaejo bhu'oTi e: ‘He has been trans- 
ferred from Kashmir to Bhadarwah The AMative kAf *mi're-k^rd, 
according to the informant, ‘ would be quite wrong ’ here, 
ts kAl'kAttfjrd 'diUijo ‘uaJJo : ‘ He fled from Calcutta to Dellii ^ 
The Ablative — ^kerd will not be used here, 
ts kaj’mi-r^rd '^selipsu : ‘ he started from Kashmir The Ablative 
-k^rd will not be used here. There seems to be a mysterious 
psychology in this aversion to the Ablative. For, according to 
the speaker, the Ablative -k^rd may be used if it is intended to 
imply that the man started from a house, o.g. ts *ghAre-k^rd 
‘pelipsu : ‘ he started from the house Perhaps the Elative 
koJmi*r§rd is preferred because the man’s point of departure 
is still in Kashmir. Though he has started from Kashmir, the 
initial stage of his journey is still within Kashmir. Similarly : — 
ml 'tusonjo koj'mi-r^rd 'jsitthi li*kho’ri thi : ‘ I had written a letter to 
you from Kashmir ’. The Ablative -k^rd ‘ will never be used 
here according to the Informant. 

IS 'mulkh^rd Ami her gate : ‘ Grain is exported from this country 
The Ablative *mulkhe — ^k^rd will not be used here. 

(6) Removal. 

IS 'gTAT^rd phosad 'mito : ‘ conflict was removed from this home *. 

The Ablative ( — ^k^rd) will not be permitted here, 
te 'za*t§rd khin'dao : ‘he was expelled from (his) caste’. The 
Ablative is similarly not used here. 

CoNca:.usiON. 

The above data show the actual occurrence of the Elative as a distinct 
case in Bhadarwahi. The sense of this case is no doubt commonly present 
in several languages. Thus Hindi mB se, Panjabi ‘viccO, as in ghArmese, 
ghAr*vicc6 ‘ out of the house ’ often occur as postpositions to indicate this 
sense. But Bhadarwahi Elative is a distinct grammatical case. For while 
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Hindi and PanjSbl idioms optionally allow the Ablative postposition «e, th6 
or s6 respectively to indicate the elative sense, Bhadarw&hl idiom strictly 
requires the Elative terminations when expulsion, removal or transference 
is meant. Moreover, some of the Bhadarwah! Elative terminations are, as 
they stand at present, not postpositions. Thus the Elative pi. in 
seems to be a preservation of PIA -anam, while -§ra seems to be a reduc- 
tion of mlzf ra. 

The Elative case, then, seems to be an iimovation in the evolution of 
Bhadarwah!, both linguistically and psychologically. 
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Indian dialects in phonetic transcription. 

By SiDDHBSHWAR VaBMA. 

II. BhadarwIhi, BhalbsI and ILha^IlI. 

BhadarwShi, Bhalesi and Kha^ali, spoken in the territories of Jammu 
an^ Kashmir, are neighbouring dialects. The following rough map will 
illustrate their relative position : — 



Story of the North Wind and the Sun. 

(1) Bhadaru^aM, 

ut'tr§in§ro (or *uttr^ro) bat te di'ha ro 
northern wind and sun 

bat te di*ha*ro is 'gAllipur *lArne 'lAgore thie ki Ason duion m A ? . 

wind and sun this thing-on disputing were that of-us two among 

kAun zore-balo de *^tremAz u*na;lu ko t 'l^itd Akk bat^ru u*lhora 

who powerful is meanwhile warm coat wearing a traveller thither 

au. ^n *dui^i: s gAll *rAkhi ki ze *Agri bat^p^ru kot 

came by-them this thing was-fixed that who first traveller’s coat 

( 91 ) 
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khol^lo, ts *zore*balo bholo. t^spu? bat *zore«s^I ‘bho^e ‘Ugo, 
will-remove he powerful will-be this-on wind force-with to-blow began 
ta te bot^ru ‘Appijiu ko’t *zore-80 ^pp^i jani-s^I 'bhsine 

then that traveller his coat force-with his body-with to-wrap 

*lAgo. bat 'phiri 'hetij^^- *phiri di'ha ro *tezi-s^! 'nisso, *phTri 

began wind then drew-back then sun force-with came-out then 

*t^ni bot^pe *Appnu ko't 'lyji kholi *jshAddu. 9*lhere-l^i *ba*te 

by-that traveller his coat qui(‘kly was cast-off this-owing-to wind 

*mAnnu pftt ki Asan duion-mAz di*ha*ro jade *zore-balo ae. 

to-admit had-to that us two among sun more powerful is * 

( 2 ) BMkal, 

*uttr§u bat te di'ha'ro 

northern wind and sun 

'uttr^u bat te di*ha*ro *isi *gAlle-pur Urto thie, ki Ason 

northern wind and sun this thing-on quarrelling were that us 

duionmAz *kAnu *zore-balo do. 'etrumAz ntggu ko*t l^i ^k 

two-among who powerful is meanwhile warm coat wearing a 

mu'Ja <^ir u'dho*ria au. *ine duian mAz i gAll khor^i ki 

traveller from-thither came them two-between this thing was-fixed that 

*zekhu Agri mu'fa*^^reu ko*t u*khol§h 'ts'he zore-balu ‘bhol'^ 
whoever first traveller’s coat will-remove he-alone powerful will be 
t^s-puy bat zore-s^l *bhone Ugo, pAr 'ziQ — ^ziti bat zore-s0 

this-on wind force-with to blow began but as — as wind force-with 

*bhone Ugo, *tatd ts mu*fa’^ir ‘Appunu ko*t zore-s^I *Appni 

blow-to began so-so that traveller his coat force-with his 

jani-pur *p^kkne Ugo *phiri bat ‘mukkig^u. 'phiri di'ha ro tszi-s^i 
body-on press-to began then wind finished was then sun force-with 
nisso, 'phiri 't^ni mu'faphre 'Apnu ko:t u 'kholi jshAru. q^i'e-l^i 
came-out then by-that traveller his coat put-off was this-owing-to 
*bate 'mAnnu p^Q ki asoii du hijne mAz di'ha*ro: jade 

by-the-wind to-admit was that of-ua both between sun-only more 

zore-balo de. 
powerful is 

( 3 ) KhaSdR. 

'uttrara bat te di'ha^a 

north-of wind and sun 

bat to di'ha’ya ea 'gAlla-tir 'Upne Ugure thie ki d dui5 

wind and sun this thing-on to-diapute beginning were that us both 

md kA^z^ra *zora wala ose. '^tremd u'nada kot 'Idida fkk 

between who powerful is meanwhile warm coat wearing a 

'bAttmergu utdnd a. end dui5-md 1 jArt thsiri 

traveller on-that-side came these-two-between this condition was-fixed 
ki zs *Agri bAtt'merguara kot khoUa, to ts 'zorawala 'bhola 
that who first traveller’s coat will-remove then he powerful will-be 
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tS-tir bat zora-s^T cAlne Uga ; pAr za-za bat zora-s^i ‘cAlne 

this-on wind force-with to-blow began but as as wind force- with blow-to 

lAga, tdta ts bAtt'mergu Apna kot *Apni jmda-s^i bherne Uga. 

began, so-so that traveller his coat his body-with to-press began 

bat phiri *hAti gea. *phiri di‘ha*|*a 'teza-s^i nissa ; 'phiri *t^ni 

wind then left-off then sun force-with rose then by-that 

bAtt*mergug Apna kot tAola kholi-sAra. ‘^ttpAtta 'bata 'niAn^u 

traveller his coat soon was put-off this — on by-whid to-admit 

p^Q ki d duio ma di*ha*ra 'zorawala ose. 

had that us both between sun powerful is 

Notes 

(1) Phcmetica, 

(а) Bhadarwali [a], as in 'Urno ' disputing gAll ‘ thing ’ is much more 
back than the standard Hindustani [a]. It resembles Southern English [a]. 

(б) Bhalesi [i] at the end of words, as in janr-, is a remarkable feature 
of the dialect, being very lax and resembling the final vowel of the 
English ward ‘ baby 

(c) Bhal. at the end of words is another striking feature of this 
dialect. This f^] is very delicate, sometimes extremely difficult to hear, 
as in the words bhol^ ‘ will be ’ 'zs kh^ ‘ whoever This feature of the 
dialect resembles the weU-kuown phenomenon of delicate final vowels in 
Kashmiri. 

(d) Bhad. [<^], as in b9t<^ru ‘ traveller ’ is more lax than the corres- 
ponding French sound. 

(e) Bhad. [y] as in ‘lyji ‘ quickly ’ is more lax than the corresponding 
French sound. 

(/) Blial. [^], as in mu'Ja'ijJir, verges more on the bi-labial fricative, 
but it has a little occlusion. 

(2) Phonology {in the older, 'philological sense.) 

(а) Klia§ [u] in unstressed syllables appears to bo a later stage, whi(*h 
the vowel [oj has undergone, a preceding stage appearing in Bhad., wherein 
the corresponding vowel is [o], being more back. Cf. the follo^ving words in 
the text : — 

KhaJ, Bhad. 

‘Ugure ‘ (were) beginning ’ Ugore 

Also cf. *zArmura ‘ had bom ’ 'zArmoro 

*zitura ‘ had won ’ 'zitoro 

(б) The initial [u] in Bhal. u'khol^lu ‘ will remove ’ gt>es back to 
PIA ava- down, as in Hindi utama ‘ to descend 

(c) The mutation of vowels, as appearing in Bhad. 'hstijAu ‘ drew 
back * — ^the [a] of 'hAtnu ‘ to draw back ’ being changed to e in 'hsti, undei 
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the influence of the final [i] — ^is a very prominent feature of both Bhad. 
and Bhal. cf. in the texts above : — 

KhaS. Bhad. Bhal. 

'lalda l^ita l^i ‘ having put on 

Here the [a] of the verb [*la*nu] ' to put on ’ remains unchanged in 
Kha^. 'laida, but is changed to [f] in Bhad. and Bhal. Also cf. the 
following : — 


KhcU. 

Bhad. 


'bhoitd 

*bh^itd 

‘ having bec.ome ’. 

'dhoitd 

'dli^itd 

‘ having washed ’. 

'puzzitd 

‘pyztd 

‘ having reached ’ 


Nevertheless, even in Kiia4. there are some tendenc ies for this vocalic 
mutation cf. 

Kha4 mdli ‘ mother ’ pi. meili 
*mAjshli ‘ fish ’ pi. 'm^ohli 

{d) KJia^ali syncopation by elision of the vowel between two I’s may 
be noticed in the following Klha6. as against the Bhad. words in the 
texts : — 

Khas, Bhad. 

kholla kholfslo ‘ will remove \ 

cf. 'cAlla *f5Al^lo ‘went’. 

Cf. Konkani (Marathi) gello ‘vent’ but llatnagiri (Marathi) gelelo 
‘ went ’. L.8.T. Vol. VII, p. 408. 

(e) The elision of suffical [rj is characteristic of Bhalesi, as appearing 
in Bhal. 'uttr^u ‘ nortliern ’ as against Bhad. 'uttr^ro cf. 

Bhal. Bhad. Kha4. 

ki'o ki'o re gi'u*re ‘ they have or had been done 

'ghor^u 'ghor^ro ‘ghorera ‘ of the liorse 

(/) 111 Klia^. the intervocalic [s] of pronouns is changed into the 
high-falling tone. Cf. 

Bhad. Bhal. Kha^. 

IS *181 ea ‘ this ’ (oblique). 

AS AS d ‘ we ’. 

Cf. my ‘ Dialects of the Kha6ali group ’ (1939), p. 4. 

(g) Bhad. and Blial. have intervocalic [b] as against [wj of Khai§. in 

Kha^. Bhad. Bhal. 

'zorewala *zorebalo *zorebalo ‘ powerful 

(h) Khai^. has [sj for jsh of Bhad. and Bhal. in : — 

Bhad. Bhal. KhaS. 

'ishAddu *j3hAru *sAra ‘ gave up auxiliary in 

the sense of ‘ off ’. 

(i) Corresponding to Bhad. u*lhora ‘from that side’, Bhal. has 
u’dhoTia, cf. Hindustani udharko ‘to that side’. If [Ih] in the Bhad. 
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word phonologically corresponds to [dh] in the BhaL correspondent, it is an 
interesting change, but it awaits confirmation by more examples. 

(3) Grammar, 

(a) The gender of bat * wind ^ in all the three dialects is masculine, 
exactly corresponding to the gender of Sanskrit vatah. On the contrary. 
Panjabi fva] and Dogr! [ba] ‘ wind ’ are feminine. 

. The gender of ko't in Bhad. and Bhal. is neuter, as the adjectives 
u'na lu and niggu ‘ warm ’ show, but in Kha§., indicated by the adjective 
u*nci*la, it is masculine. In all the three dialects we have naturally a 
double neuter gender in *mAnnu p§Q ‘ had to admit ^ corresponding to 
Hindi manna para, because the (impersonal) infinitive in these dialects 
is formed with the neuter termination [u]. 

(h) Though Kha^. is essentially a Pahari dialect, as are Bhad. and 
Bhal., yet Klial nouns corresponding to PIA nouns in -aka end in [-a], 
vhile lUiad. and Bhal. nouns of this type end in [-o], cf. Kha§. di'ha'ra 
* the sun ’, but Bhad., Bhal. di*ha'ro. As a cursory glance through the 
above map will show, Kha4. is geographically nearer to Dogri than are 
Bhad. and Bhal., and so the infiuence of Bogri on the Khasali nouns 
of this tyj)e may be siispec’tcd. 

(c) The first [a] of Kha5. 'uttrara ‘of the north ’ is (iiarac'tcristio of 
the dialec't, as distinct from [f J of Bhad. ‘uttr^ro ‘ of the north \ Por as 
has been i)ointed out in my treatise ‘ Diale(‘ts of the Khasali group ’ (j). 9), 
in Kha^. the oblique of all non- feminine mmns ending in consonants has the 
ending -a before the final suffix -ra. This [-a] also occurs in Klia^. 'gAlla- 
tir ‘ on this thing for some feminine words of this t}q)c Hke gAll, zib, also 
form their obhque with the ending [-aj. Also cf. Kha6. 'zora-s^i ‘ with 
force ’ but Bhad. Bhal. 'zore-s^T. 

(d) The locative ending in both Bhal. and Bhad. is -pur, as in Bhad. 
'gAlli-pur, Bhal. 'gAlle-pur ‘ on (this) thing ’, possibly corresponding to PIA 
pj'^thu-, cf. Kashmiri pjafh ‘ on but the Kha^. ending -tir as in 'gAllatir 
‘ on (this) thing ’ possibly goes back to PIA tala-. 

(4) Vocahvlary. 

The following words in the above texts may be of special inteicst : — 

Bhad. 'uttr^in^ro ‘ northern ’ reminds one of PIA uttarayana-, but the 
occurrence of [n] instead of [n] stands in the way of accepting any such 
correspondeiK'O. 

Por Bhad. bat^ru ‘ a traveller cf. Panj. vadi ‘ a traveller so that in 
the Bhad. word we have possibly a conglomerate of the w<)rd bAtt ‘ a path ’ 
+vah+ the suffix [-d]. 

In Kha5. 'bAttmergu ‘ traveller * lit. ‘ path-seeker the second element 
seems to be d semi-tatsama word, corresponding to PIA ^marg- ‘ to seek 
In Bhal. *zskh^ ‘ whoever ’, fern, zs’khb we have the indefinitive suffix kh' , 
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khi', , of. Hindi jokoi ‘ whoever which however, has no phonological 
correspondenco with it. 

In Bhal. 'mukkigfxi ‘withdrew’ lit, ‘was finished’, we have an 
unusual idiomatic use of 'muknu ‘ to be finished ’. 

In KJial jmd ‘ body ’, Bhal. Bhad. jan, we have the words for the 
human body. These words are sometimes used, secondarily in this sense 
in Panj. as well, though here 'pmda is the more current word for the 
‘ body ’, the former words being used more in the sense of ‘ life ’ or 
‘ physical condition ’. 

The sense of Bhad. u'nadu ‘ warm ’ used for cloth would sound curious 
to a Lahnda speaker, to whom hu'nada, the corresponding form, means 
only the Summer Season. 



REV^IEWS OP BOOKS. 


A Dbsoeiptive Catalogue of Pebsiau, Ubdu and Ababic Manusobipts in 
THE Punjab Univbbsity Libbaby: Volume I, Persian Manusobipts; 
Fasciculus I: History; pp. ii, 130; by Db. S. M. ‘AbdullIh, M.A., 

D.Litt., with a Preface by il^ofessor Muhammad Shafi, Lahore, 1942. 

The Punjab University has a good collection of Islamic manuscripts; 
it comprised about 2,500 volumes at the end of 1941 — the number of 
Persian Mss. totalling 1,658. Dr. ‘Abdullah’s Catalogue contains des- 
criptive notices of 1 88 Persian historical works. Among the works noticed 
none can be said to be unique, but there are some which, no doubt, are 
rare. A copy of the very rare history and genealogy of the Safawi Kings 
of Iran (No. 62), composed during the reign of Shah Sula3mian Safawi, 
deserves a closer examination. Among the works dealing with Indian 
history are (i) a valuable copy of the Persian version of the Memoirs of 
Babur (No. 102) transcribed during the life-time of its translator, ‘Abdur 
Rahim, Khan-i-Khanan, in 1021/1612; (ii) a contemporary copy of the 
Memoirs of Jahangir (up to the 12th year of his reign), copied by the well- 
known calligraphist MuUa Muhammad; and (iii) a copy of Muhammad 
Ma ‘sum’s Tdrlkh-i-Rind (No. 156) transcribed in 1017/1608, or within a 
year or two of the author’s death, which took place soon after 1015/1606-7. 

The notices are usually brief, but the more valuable manuscripts have 
been described at some length as for instance Mss. Nos. 4 and 62. We 
have some suggestions to offer for increasing the usefulness of the Catalogue 
to readers. In the first instance, an attempt should be made to give the 
a})proximato date of transcription in the case of undated Mss.; secondly, 
the dates, names and other particulars contained in the seals and the 
^Arddldas should be quoted in full — the omission of these details from 
Nos. 4 and 115 is to be regretted; thirdly, the colophons of the Mss., which 
contain particulars about the copyist, the date of transcription, etc. should 
invariably be quoted: and fourtldy, the additional information which has 
come to light after the pu})lioation of the Catalogues of Rieu, Eth6, ‘Abdul 
Muqtadir and Ivanow should be incorporated in the Catalogue^ as Dr. 
‘Abdullah has done in the case of Ms. No. 96. It may be pointed out that 
the learned Cataloguer has omitted to mention that an edition of Tdrlkh-u 
Sind (Ms. No. 156) by Dr. Da’udpota was published by the Bhandarkar 
Institute, Poona, in J938; that extracts from the Tdrikh4-Eashldi (No. 48) 
and the Mir’at-ul ^Alam (No. 10), relating to the calligraphists, etc. have 
been published by Professor Muhammad Shaft ‘ in the Oriental College 
Magazine, Ijahore, May, 1934 (Serial No. 37), pp. 150-170 and August, 
1934 (vSerial No. 38), pp. 31-65, respectively; and that an English translation 
of the notices of Persian painters contained in the former work was pub- 
lished by the late Sir Thomas Arnold in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies, Vol. 5, 1928-30, pp. 671-74. 

There are some minor slips: for instance, Jharumi for Jahrumi (p. 44a) 
and iSjj for tiJj. 

Dr. ‘Abdullah has done his work with care, precision and accuracy, 
and provided us with a highly useful Catalogue, 

M. M. Haq. 
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Holy Places of India. By Bimala Churn Law. Calcutta Geographical 
Society, publication No. 3. Calcutta 1940. 57 pp., 3 maps and 8 
plates. 

Dr. B. C. Law is well-known to Indologists for his numerous and 
valuable publications bearing on Buddhism and on the ancient Ethnology 
and Geography of India. In the present monograph the author has turned 
his inexhaustible pen to another useful subject, namely, the study of the 
holy places of Modern India. His work containing short notices bf the 
leading sacred places of Hindus, Buddhists and Jainas, arranged according 
to localities, and illustrated with excellent maps and some fine plates, brings 
together in a handy form a mass of information lying scattered elsewhere, 
A good Index adds to the usefulness of this work which needs only a section 
on the holy places of Islam to make it complete. 

U, N. Ghoshal. 


Gautam Buddha (in Bengali). By Dr. Bimala Churn Law, 128 pages, 
Royal Octavo, published by Gurudas Chattopadhyaya and Sons, 
Price Rs.1-8. 

The author who is a renowned scholar of Buddldsm has thought it 
fit to bring out a popular account of the life and predication of Buddha 
with suitable and attractive illustrations selected out of the valuable pieces 
of antique sculptures. Although the account is a popular presentation 
of the subject, it is no less authoritative. Unlike his predecessors in this 
field he has judiciously selected such accounts of Buddha from the available 
Pali and Sanskrit texts as may be of use in giving a fairly reliable account 
of the founder of the Buddhist religion. He has rejected the fairy tales 
and stories of the supeniatural activities of Buddha and pieced together 
those accounts which speak of him as a great religious teacher endowed 
with the highest spiritual qualities. The author has tried to give a con- 
nected picture of the life of Buddha, as far as possible, from bis birth up 
to his demise. He has also added two chapters on the Buddhist community 
and the Buddhist rehgion and philosophy. His style is simple and lucid 
and his presentation highh^ commendable. It is a nice little book which 
will be of great use to the Bengali readers. 

P. C. Bagchi. 


The Rise of the Fatimids. By W. Ivanow. 8^ in. x in., pp. xxii + 
313+113. Islamic Research Association Series, No. 10. Oxford 
University Press, 1942. 

Mr. Ivanow is already well-known to the students of Fatimid history 
and of Ismdili literature by his edition of some important Tsm4‘ili texts 
and by his interesting and instructive researches connected with the subject. 
In the book under review he gives the results of his researches on some 
of the important problems connected with the rise of the Ism4‘ili move- 
ment, and publishes extracts from five important Ism41li texts together 
with the English translation of some of these texts as well as that of some 
other texts published by him earlier. 

In discussing some of the important and knotty problems connected 
with the rise of the Fatimids, e.g. the genealogy of ‘Ubaydull&h-al-Mahdi, 
the founder of Fatimid dynasty of Africa and Egypt, and what he calls 
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"the myth of ‘Abdulldh b. Maymfin al-Qadd4|;i, the great organizer of the 
Fatimid movement, the authoi* shows his thorough familiarity not only 
with the rich European literature on the subject, but also with the original 
Arabic Tsmd'ili and non-TsmdIli sources. And it is on the latter that he 
has mainly relied for his researches and conclusions. But in editing the 
texts he does not appear to have been very careful. For grammatical 
mistakes in them are not uncommon. The English translations of these 
texts also are not always exact. 

The author’s criticism of the accepted viev s with regard to the genealogy 
of ab-Mahdi is thorough as well as deep. And his discussion of the story 
of ‘AbduUih b. Maymun is forceful and scholarly. But his maiil argument 
is of negative character. The early Ism4‘ili literature make no mention 
of the story al-Qaddah, therefore what has been described by the later 
Isma*ili writers, must have been based on the forgery of the anti-Fatimids. 
This argument may not appear to be quite logical. But its force cannot 
be denied. And in the absence of any strong proof in favour of the generally 
accepted theory, the cautious conclusion arrived at by Ivanow must be 
accepted. He says "there is very little probability that Ibn al-Qaddah 
played any ])rominent part, in the launching of the Ism4‘ili doctrine, and 
there obviously is no foundation whatever to regard him as the progenitor 
of the Fatimids*. 

‘The Rise of the Fatiniids,’ however, is a valuable addition to the 
literature on the subject. 

M. Z. S. 


Fortunes of Primitive Tribes. By D. N. IVIajtjmdar, Universal Pub** 

lishers. Ltd., Lucknow, 1944. pp. xix+234. Price Rs.l2. 

This book is said to be the first of a series of four volumes on the tribal 
cultures of the United Provinces, This volume is in a sense an introductory 
one and contains a general description of the life of tlnee representative 
tribes, and a chapter on a fourth class, ‘the wandering, vagrant and criminal 
tribes’. The book is interestingly written and on the whole the photo- 
graphic reproductions are excellent. 

The introduction sketches the theories conceding the racial history 
of India and discusses some of the main characteristics and distribution of 
primitive groups. The origin and plan of the series beginning with this 
volume is set forth and shows the intorest of the United Provinces Govern- 
ment, the Central Government and Lucknov/ University in anthropological 
studies. 

The three tribes w^hose life and fortunes aro deliniated belong to different 
parts o± the United Provinces and are distinguished one from tlie other 
in important w^ays giving a cross section of the field. The Korwas live in 
the Mirzapore District of southern United Provinces and represent the 
pre-Dravidian Australoid stock. Dr. Majumdar has recorded significant 
studios in the blood grouping of this tribe, which is a small one and numbers 
not more than 400 persons. It is confined to the Dudhi Tahsil of Mirzapore. 
The author sketches their customs and outlooks. Much needs yet to be 
done by way of supplementary work. The account is interesting and the 
author has collected manjr significant facts. 

The Tharus come next. ‘While the Korwas represent the most primi- 
tive element in the population of the United Provinces and a culture that 
is facing disintegration, the Tharus on the other hand, represent the most 
interesting of the tribes’ (p. 65). They exhibit a vitality which is enabling 
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them to adapt themselves to a changed and changing economic environ- 
ment. The 1931 Census reported 77,021 Tharus of which some 30,000 
belong to the Naini Tal District in the United Provinces. The Thanis of 
Naini Tal District claim to be related to the Rajputs of northern India. 
Other primitive tribes make this same claim. Without doubt they are a 
mixed people and have included varying elements in their culture. The 
author Relieves that much of the evidence leads to the conclusion that 
they are a Mongoloid people who have assimilated non-Mongolian features. 
The chapter contains an interesting, if not systematic, description of their 
customs and a sympathetic evaluation of their life. 

The ESiasas or the Khasiyas represent the high caste polyandrous 
people of the cis-Himalayan region and are found largely in the iuU parganah 
of Jaunsar-Bawar in the Dehra Dun district. The author states that there 
is am])le evidence of racial similarity with the inhabitants of Kashmir, and 
should thus be considered an Indo- Aryan tribe. They are mainly 
agriculturists. This particular study discusses many of the common 
features of beliefs and customs prevalent in this area. There is a blending 
of Hindu and tribal rites throughout and the result is interesting. 

The two closing chapters give us a brief description of the so-called 
criminal tribes of the United Provinces and also set forth the tribal economy 
and social vigilance of the above and other groups. A further discussion 
along this line is to follow in a later publication. 

This book is recommended to all persons interested in the fortunes of 
the primitive tribes. What the work lacks in systematic presentation is 
made up in human interest. Wide fields have been left unsurveyed and the 
author would, no doubt, agree that what is recorded here is but an intro- 
duction to a vast store of human interest. There are some mistakes in 
spelling and the book would be more readable if there were headings to 
indicate the general topic under discussion. 

W. G. Gbxffiths. 


ANtlPASiMHA GtJNlVATlEA. By ViTOHALA Ke^ka. Edited by C. Kunhan 
Raja. Ganga Oriental Series, Dedicatory Volume. Anup Sanskrit 
Library , Bikaner, 1942. 

The present work is the first and the dedicatory volume of the Ganga 
Oriental Series, started under the auspices of the Anup Sanskrit Library, 
Bikaner with the x>atronage of His Highness Maharaja Sri Ganga Singhji 
for publishing the rare and valuable works in the Library. Maharaja 
Anup Singliji Bahadur (1669-1698) was an enlightened prince of the Bikaner 
family. Himself a distinguished scholar and poet he was also a munificent 
patron of scholars and poets of his age. It was he who collected the rare 
and valuable manuscripts, which form the nucleus and main feature of the 
Library named after him, and it is in the fitness of things that the dedicatory 
volume of the series should be a work which extols the virtues of the illus- 
trious founder of the Library. 

The ])resent work consists of 103 verses divided into ten amtdras or 
sections, the first of which contains verses invoking blessings on the prince, 
whose great merits and virtues are extolled in the remaining sections. 
The editor has added a translation to each verse, except in oases where the 
text is defective or does not afford clear sense. The purely eulogistic 
character of the verses are evident, but one cannot but be attract^ by 
the sweet and sonorous style, beautiful in diction and rich in imagery. 
Some of the verses are elegant examples of classical Sanskrit poetry and 
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there are somewhere parallelisms with similar verses of earlier poets can 
easily be recognized. 

An introduction, supplying information about the author, the materials 
upon which the edition is based and other related matters, would have much 
enhanced the value of the publication, and the absence of such information 
is to be regretted. There are several lacunae in some of the verses, possibly 
due to a lack of adequate manuscript material for a proper editing of the 
work. 

The Anup Sanskrit Library and the Bikaner Durbar are to be con- 
gratulated for initiating the series, which is expected to make useful 
contributions in the field of oriental studies. 

S. K. Saraswati. 


The D. K. Bhandarkak Volume. Edited by Dr. Bimala (Jhukn Law. 

Published by the Indian Besearch Institute. 

The volume, prim a facie, possesses the merit of bearing the name 
of a great scholar, an eminent j>rofessor and an extremely genial man. 
Again, it is edited by a selfless Pandit known in Kurope and Asia for his 
brilliant and diligent work in Buddhist lore, and famous in our country for 
his patronage of Hterai'^" men and institutions. Behind these two savants 
stands an indefatigable and eflieient worker in the field of Indology — Seal — 
of the Indian Reseanfli Institute — a familiar figure to the intellectual 
society of Calcutta . 

Regarding the volume itself, it contains 50 articles and covers 382 
pages. The choice of authors and subjects has been particularly happy. 
The whole range of Indian history has been surveyed though necessarily 
only some of its x>ai’ticular asx>ects and from certain specialized angles. 
Thus wo find a discussion by Roy of ‘the racial aifinity between the Brahuis 
and the Dravidians’, and also asked by Jha ‘if the Aryan invasion of India 
was a myth’. Light is thrown by (Shatter jeo on ‘a historical character of 
the reign of Asoka Maurya’, by Barua on the ‘interpretation of’ ‘the edicts 
of Asoka’, by Chabra on ‘the office of Uijarika’, by Liidors on ‘the era of 
Maharaja and the Maharaja Rajatiraja ’. We also find valuable dissertations 
on ‘ Guliilot origins ’ and ‘ tlie early life of Hana Sanga ’, ‘the struggle between 
Delhi and Mewar in the 13th century’, and the ‘imperialism of Sultan 
Bahadur of Gujrat’ — all themes of Mediaeval History. Again chapters 
of Modem Indian History have also been commented upon, e.g. by Abdul 
Ali in the paper entitled ‘The failure of Tijm Sultan’ and ‘Some Home 
Department Records’. Majumdar with the main object of writing some- 
thing useful on Ancient India, has admirably succeeded in iUuminating the 
extremely dark topic of Bengal river-beds. His masterly pen, as usual, 
has brought out the essential x>oints out of a mass of verbiage-points which 
are indispensable to every worker on the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries 
of the history of our country. Social, cultural, religious and philosophical 
evolution of Indians through the ages has also not been ignored. 

In a capable and scholarly style, Chakravarti has written on ‘A Tantra 
Work on the Cult of Pancanana and Keith on ‘The Greek kingdoms and 
Indian literature’; Horner on ^Oetovimutti and a changing Pitakaii 
value’, and Strauss on ‘Jiva and Paramatman’; Gode on ‘The chronology 
of the works of Khapdadeva’, and De on Palakapya’s Haatydywveda; 
Saletore on ‘ Vai^ipiavism in Vijayanagara’, and Aiyangar on ‘ Vasu uparichara 
3 
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aud animal Racrifioe’; Adhikari on ‘Indian Aesthetics*, and Acharya on 
‘Architecture*. Scholars — ^Indian and European — ^have succeeded in giving 
us invaluable information on aspects of Indian life, the study of which 
have engaged their life-long attention. The volume is welcome in all 
libraries and will continue to serve as a work of reference to the students 
of history, politics, philosophy and literature. The arrangement of the 
articles either according to subject or chronology is however desirable, 
and wo are sure that this will bo eifected in the next edition. 


Jatis Be. 


(1) The New Official Chinese Latin Scbipt — Gwoyeu Romatzyh— 
Tables, Rules, Illustrative Examples. By W. Simon, Ph.B., 
Reader in Chinese in the University of London. Arthur Probsthain, 
London, 1942. Paper, pp. 63. 

(2) Chinese Sentence Series— First Fifty Lessons, By W. Simon, 
Ph.B., and C. H. Lu, Ph.B. Part I — ^Text m Gwoyeu Romatzyh 
with Translation. Arthur Probsthain, London, 1942, pp. 230. Cloth, 
8s. 6d. 

The Chinese script is a unique product of Ghinese civilization, and 
being largely pictographic and ideographic in origin and application, with 
but a very limited phonetic or phonographic scope, it has been able to serve 
a literary language which is intended more to bo read with the eye than 
heard with the ear. From an original single ancient Chinese s])eech which 
was confined to a part of North (!5hina some 2,500 years ago, with a single 
type of pronunciation, written in a script m which the representation of 
sounds was but a secondary thing, we have now as the result of normal 
development a number of modern Cliinase dialects (or languages), with 
widely different pronunciations and in many cases with new structural 
modifications as a result of phonetic change. China has thus no common 
or unifonn modern speech : her scholars have been using until very recently 
the old literary language, pronounced differently in the different areas, 
but understood everywhere when seen with the eye, although not followed 
everywhere when read with one t^pe of local pronunciation. It is well-nigh 
impossible to make a single language out of the many that really obtain 
in China at the present day, by bringing in a system of writing like the 
Roman which indicates only sounds. How to device a spelling based on a 
phonetic script like the Roman which will serve three forms of modern 
Chinese in which the same two pictogrammic and ideogrammatic characters 
are pronounced so diversely as Yuan Chuang^ Hsiian Ckioang and Hiuen 
Ts'ang^ or two forms of modern Chinese in which the same three characters 
are pronounced as IFw Lien4eh and Ngoe Lim-toch ? There are other com- 
plications — as Chinese words must be pronounced with proper tones, and 
in the Roman writing indicating sounds the tones also must be shown: 
there are four tones in Pekinese, and eight in Cantonese, and these often 
do not agree. 

Obviously, the unification of the whole of China, i.e. of all the 
various forms of modern Chinese, by means of a phonetic alphabet 
like the Roman, excluding the old Chinese characters, is a thing which is 
not to be : and scholars of China, and following them the bulk of the Chinese 
people, appear to have accepted the inevitable — they have followed the 

3B 
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old Sanskrit adage, sarvanaie samutpanne ardham tyajati ‘a wise 

man abandons half when the loss of all is imminent'. Of the 18 dialects 
of Chinese (or modem Chinese languages), it is found that one major dialect 
with its numerous sub-dialects is current over frds, if not fths of China. 
This major dialect or speech belongs to the North, the Centre and the 
West and the South-West, and it was known usually as Kuan Hua, or 
‘Mandarin Speech’, as it was the colloquial employed by the officials in 
the old regime. A modified form of this Kuan Hua, based to some extent 
on the colloquial of Peking, and seeking to unify aU the various sub-dialects 
which come under it, has now been adopted by Nationalistic China as the 
National Language of Modem China, and has been glorified with the name 
of Kuo-yii (or Owoyeu), ‘the Country Speech’. All Chinese peoi)le must 
learn this: those whose home dialects differ largely from this Kuan Hua, 
or Kuo-yii, — in fact, whose dialects cannot be classed as sub-dialects or 
variants of this, and form different languages (particularly the people of 
the South and South-East of China), — ^will have to make a great sacrifice 
for the sake of national, pan-Sinic unity, viz. that of foregoing the privilege 
of cultivating their own dialects or using it in education and public life; 
and since there has not been much stud> or cultivation of tlio local dialects 
in the imperial regime, or in the republican regime either, tliis is not felt 
as much of a hardship. The problem of Pomanization has thus been 
reduced t o the Romanization of modern Chinese in a st andardized Mandarin 
or North Chinese diah^ct (this standardized Mandarin, ivritien as before 
in the usual Chinese characters, has already been achieved in the hands 
of a body of eminent Chin(*s(‘ literary men), in their sounds as well as the 
important sound-attribute of tone or musical accent which is of signific 
value (in other words, whi(‘h serves to differentiate words of various 
meanings). Mandarin, and its Peking variety were already Romanized 
by European scholars, and two systems, that of the Enghshman Sir Thomas 
Wade, and a French system, are commonly in use. But neither of these 
ordinarily indicate the tones. Sometimes special ac*cent marks either 
detached, or capped upon the vow^el letters, are used with both the Wade 
and the French systems; and sometimes the numerals 1, 2, 3, 4 for the four 
tones of Northern Mandarin superscribed over thc^ Roman transcription 
of a Chinese word are usc‘d in the Wade system. 

All this was exceedingly cumbrous, and ratluT unpractical; and 
scholars of Chinese, both Chuiese and Western, were much exercised to 
find out a system of Romanization which would give a tolcTable repre- 
sentation of the pronunciation of an all-embracmg standardized Mandarin, 
togc^ther with the tones, with the help of the ordinary Roman letters 
used in printing English, without any diacritical marks; and this 
Romanization should be done in such a way that it would be an 
adc^quate reflex of the phonology or historical development and inter- 
c'onnexion of the soimds of the Climese words. After a good deal of 
experimentation, such a system of Romanization has at last been devised, 
and it has been finally adopted (or at least rec ommendc'cl) by the Chinese 
Government. This is the Owoyeu Romatzyh or ‘the National Roman 
Script and the scholar primarily responsible for it is Dr. Chao Yiian-j^n 
(Jaw Yuanrenn). Dr. Bernhard Kar]gren, the eminent Swedish sinologist 
who is an authority on Chinese Phonetics and Phonology, expressed his 
doubts as to the suitability of this system in his valuable little book Phi- 
lology and Ancient China (Oslo, 1926). But it would appear that nothing 
more practical and at the same time more scientific could be devised by 
the best brains of China and Europe. This system does away with the 
rather exasperating ambiguity of writing four distinct words with different 
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tones all in one way: Kuai, with four tones (Knai^, Kuai^, Kmi^y Kmi^) 
would be written in this system as guai, gwai, goal, guay respectively, 
the vowel or the semivowel (u, w, y) in an ingenious manner indicating 
the tone element in the word. The result is thaf for Chinese in a standard 
Mandarin or Northern dialect, we have a clear, tmambiguous phonetic 
Roman orthography, which gives four distinct forms for four different 
words previously written as one : and that is a very great advance in the 
study of Chinese through the Roman script — one may say that half the 
battle is gained in Chinese. By this system, two distinct compound words, 
written simply Kuo-yii in the Wade system (or Ktto^-yii^, and Kuo^-yii^, 
if numerals are used for tones), one (Ku^-yii^) meaning ‘National Language ’ 
and the other (Ktio^-yifi) meaning ‘too, too much’, are very easily and 
perfectly differentiated as Ottoyeu and gtioh^yu respectively. In the proper 
resolution of orthographic homophones, the value of such a system can be 
easily appreciated. 

This now spelling has not as yet been widely adopted, though following 
the initiative of the government, many Chinese scholars are now Romanizing 
their names in this system. Superficially, used as \^e are to the Wade 
system generally, this new Owo-yeu Bomatzyh will alter the face of Ro- 
manized Chinese: it would take us some time to see Chiang Kai-shek (or 
Kai-skih) in Jiang Oaishy, and to make out the Chinese (equivalents for the 
first ten numerals, fi, san^y ssH^, lia*, chiu^ and 

shih^ in i, ell, san, syh, wmi, How, chi, ha, jeon and shjr (it should be noted 
that r at the end or middle' of a word in the new Romauizat ion scarves as 
tone-indicator, and has no sound value). The new^ spelling will, with 
its use of the voie(‘d letters h, d, g,j and plain, simple p, t, k, eh (respectively 
in place of p, t, h, ch and p\ t\ k\ cW as before) and with its use of r, give a 
certain vigorous and muscular app{‘arance, so to say, to Chinese words 
in Romanization, which is totally lacking in the Wade system. 

I shall not proceed to d(‘tail this novel and exceedingly well-planned 
Gwoyeu Bomaizyh: the two books under review give a very good elucidation 
of it, and those who are spt cially interested in Chinese, as well as those 
who are interested in gimcral phonetics, will find it quite fascinating. Very 
helpful are the tables giving ('quivalents of tlu‘ new system in the script of 
the International Phonetic Association, and in the current Wade system. 
The first work, which is just a little more than a pamphlet, gives the 
principles undirlyixig the system, with tables of syllable concordances, 
besides some lessons iii the new Kuo-yii (Qwoyeu) and English translations 
on the opposite' page, with Wade equivalents of the first few lessons and 
a word for w^ord English translation. Tht' second book aims at teaching 
colloquial Chinese (in the National Speech), in 25 lessons in ih^eOwoyeu 
Bomatzyh. There cannot be any question that the new script will be a 
decided advantage; and one feels in(‘lined to congratulate the Chinese 
people — -at least, those among them who speak and use the new National 
Language,— as well as those who are interested in the Chinese language and 
in Chinese culture, on this newly formulated National Sino-Roman Script 
and Orthography. 


SxrNTTi Kumar Chatterji. 
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(1) Tibetan Wobb Book. By Sib Basil Gould, C.M.G., C.LE., I.C.S., 

Political Officer in Sikkim and British Political Representative in Tibet 
and Bhutan, and Hugh Edwabd Richabdson, formerly British 

Trade Agent at Gyantse, Tibet, and in charge of the British Mission 
at Lhasa: with a Foreword by Sir Aurel Stein, K.C.I.E,, P.B.A., 
Ph.D. Oxford University Press, Indian Branch, 1943; Royal 8vo., 
pp. xvi, 447. (The text of the book is reproduced from type-script 
and from handwriting for the Tibetan words.) 

(2) Tibetan Syllables. By Sir Basil Gould and H.E. Richardson. 
Oxford University Press, 1943. Crown 8vo., pp. x, 120. 

(3) Tibetan Sentences. By the same authors. Oxford University Press, 
1943. Crown 8vo., pp. v, 137. 

The above are three most recent publications on the Tibetan language 
as spoken in Central Tib€*t at the present day, and are the results of ripe 
scholarship, and they are sure to be of very great help in acquirement of 
colloquial as well as written Tibetan. The first of the above is the most 
considerable work. It gives nearly 2,000 (1,950 to be exact) basic words 
and roots in Tibetan, arranged in the order of the Tibetan alphabet, with 
the modern pronimciat ion in Roman script first, then the original word 
in Tibetan script, followed by a Roman transliteration of the Tibetan 
spelling, and then the primary or most important meaning of the word: 
and finally we have a list of compoimds and phrases in which this basic word 
occurs, in its original or alt(‘red sense. Most of these 2,000 words have 
from 3 to 6 entries under them, and sometimes many more, and from this 
the scop(' of the work may easily be appreciated. The Word Book thus 
forms a very handy and a comprehensive vocabulary of modern Tibetan. 

Tibetan Sentences give some 800 colloquial sentences in Tibetan script 
with modem pronun(*iation in Roman transcTipt and English translation 
below, with referen(*e by numb(u to the Word Book. Tibetan Syllables 
forms a sort of phonetic analysis of modern Tibetan, with a note on the 
Tibetan alphabet and spelling. It gives, m the Tibetan alphabetical order, 
some 2,000 syllables, i.e. monosyllabic words and word-bases which form 
the syllabic ‘sjriec^ch- commodity’ of modern Tibetan. This list of syllables 
is excef'dingly valuable. But, unfortunately, the phonetic description is not 
as detailed as it could be expect (^d, e.g. 5 d g etc. unvoiced are represented 
p' t' k' sh', without any description of these modifications except that 
these ‘are sounded more heavily than similar letters without the mark' * ; 
and the question of tones in Tibetan is not at all discussed: surely the 11 
56-8 (p. 78 of Tibetan Syllables) represented by 11 different spellings in the 
Tibetan script (and consequently showing the same phonetic convergence 
of 11 different words of Old Tibetan), e.g. zas ‘food’, ze ‘bristle’, sad 
‘awake’, sre ‘rose’, sras ‘son’, sreg ‘burn’, sres ‘alloy’, gsal ‘clear , bead 
‘kill’, 65rd ‘clear up’ and bse ‘rhinoceros’, must, at least partly, be differen- 
tiated from each other by tone as a compensation for phonetic loss, as it 
has happened in the various other languages of the Sino-Tibetan family, 
e.g. Chinese, Siamese, Burmese and New^ari. Similarly the 14 che-s (i.e. 
cMe-s, pp. 6, 7) representing in 5 cases the old Tibetan chad, and the words 
che, ched, ches, mche, mched, must have a signific tone-quality. As a student 
of phonetics, I would have liked very much to see this matter discussed, 
as the authors are erudite in Tibetan both written and spoken. 

One very interesting thing is noticed from the Word Book and the 
SyUablea: a very large numl^r of monosyllabic words, or word-roots, 
nominal and verbal, as well as particles, are ‘obsolete in colloquial Tibetan 
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as a complefce word’ — they only occur in composition with other words. 
Thus there are 11 in modem Tibetan, meaning 'the letter ka' (<ka), 
‘sugar’ {<ka), ‘pillar’ (<ka), ‘emphatic particle’ (</ba), ‘difficult ’ (<dkah), 
‘order’ (<hkah), ‘channel’ {<rka), besides 4 others derived from earlier 
ga meaning four different things, but of these only 4 are current in modem 
Tibetan as independent words, the rest being used only when compounded 
with other words. All these obsolete words were in full use as living words 
in older Tibetan. This means that phonetic decay has made compounding 
with explanatory adjuncts as necessary in modem Tibetan as, for examples 
in Northern Chinese^; and this forms an additional point of agreement 
among modem representatives of the Sino-Tibetan linguistic stock. 

The general get-up of these books, with covers and end-papers in 
Bhutanese handmade paper, is excellent, and one feels glad that oven 
in spite of the war the authors have been able to present to the public with 
such excellent and useful books for thc' study of one of the most interesting 
and important languages of the world. 

SuNiTT Kijmab Chattebji. 

Peshwa Baji Kao I and Maratha Expansion. By V. 6. Dighe. Pp. 236. 

Price Rs.6. Karnatak Publishing House. 

Baji Kao I has been rogardc'd as the greatest figure in Maratha history 
after Shivaji. Maratha expansionism associated vith his name marks th(‘ 
most important phase of Maratha activity in the 18th century. The great 
Peshwa achieved almost uninterrupted success. A political biography 
of this remarkable pc^rsonality, synthesizing all the new materials in difen^iit 
languages that have been discovered in recent years, must therefore be very 
welcome t o all students of the modem history of India. 

Dr. Dighe worked under the guidance of Sir Jadunath. It is pleasant 
to find that in his study of the great Maratha hero he has ascertained the 
low watermark so that praise and admiration has not been carried too far. 
In this work we have a very detailed and well-documented account of almost 
all the important episodes of Baji Kao I’s eventful life. Sir Jadunath in 
his enthusiastic foreword selects for sp(‘cial mention the chapters on the 
Janjira campaign, the siege of Bassein and the Peshwa at the Kaja’s court. 
A careful study of this book clarifies many obscure points and solves some 
of tho puzzles of Maratha history of this period, giving the patient reader 
a grasp of the realities. 

But the reviewer feels that a full story of Maratha expansion should 
give a very satisfactory account of the attitude of Baji Kao towards Nadir 
Shah’s invasion and the effect of this on Maratha expansion. No new 
light has been thrown on this important topic and it remains as obscun* 
as before. The advisability of northward expansion in preference to 
expansion southward has been a disputed point to students of Maratha 
histoiy. The quotation from Shahu Charitra of Chitnis (p. 94) gives us 
the view of Baji Kao — ‘The reduction of Kamal ak is as good as a domestic 
affair and can easily be effected by Huzarat t mops’. But the view of 
Baji Kao was more or less well known. The author only puts it in a more 
emphatic form. We expected a fuller treatment of this subject with a dis- 
cussion of the views of the contemporaries. 

There is a suggestion for the publishers. On the cover there is a 
picture of Baji Kao on horseback, the horse’s hoofs covering the Deccan, 
its head reaching the Ganges-Jumna Doab. This may impress the 
chauvinist and the hero-worshipper but on tho serious, sober students of 
history for whom lli<‘ book is meant the flap will create a very unfavour- 
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able impression which the book of course will dispel. In his footnote on 

! ). 151 the author should have included Jx)ckhart’s Nadir Shah in his 
ist of standard histories describing events in Persia. 

N. K, SiNHA. 

Nature op Consoiousness in Hindu Philosophy. By S. K. Saksbna, 
M.A., Ph.I). (Lond.). Published by Nand Kishore & Bros., Benares, 
1944. Pp. 223+v. Price Rs.7-8. 

The nature of consciousness is one of the burning problems of contem- 
porary philosophy in the West. Idealistic systems of philosophy in the 
West are generally in favour of the view that consciousness or mind or self 
is the ultimate reality and is the ground of the world of objects or the 
system of finite things and beings. But in the school of modem realism, 
^own as neo-realism, the independent existence of consciousness has been 
altogether denied and it has boon sought to be reduced to a special kind of 
relation among objects, or to a 'cross-section of reality’ which is non- 
mental. In view of such wide divergence of opinions with regard to the 
nature of consciousness, it is both useful and necessary for philosophers to 
know what contributions Indian philosophy has made to the study of the 
problem of consciousness. 

The book under review serves this very useful purpose. It gives a 
clear and complete account of the philosophical speculations of the Hindus 
on the nature of (‘onsciousm^ss from the Vedic period down to the age of 
the systems of philosophy. The vhole course of these speculations has 
been conveniently divided and treated with special reference to the onto- 
logical, the epistemological, the psychological and the transcendental 
nature of consciousness, and the probk'm of the relation between con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness. Although this method involves some 
needless repetitions on certain points, it has been more helpful in giving the 
Reader a clear grasp of the main problems with n^gard to the nature of con- 
sciousness. All the important Hindu theories, bearing on the different 
probhuns of consciousnc^ss, have been fully explained and discussed by the 
learned author. Following the Advaita Vedanta, he has justified the dis- 
tinction between a transcendental and an empirical consciousness, and 
supported the exi8t(*nce of the transcendental consciousness as an eternal, 
unmodifiable and distinctionless principle which manifests all things and 
events but transcends all changes and relations. But for the reality of 
the transcendental consciousness as its pre-supposition wo cannot explain 
our experienc'e of the world of change and plurality, or of the unity and 
diversity of cxperionco itself, or of the duality of subject and object in 
oxpt'rienco. This transcendental consciousness is the ultimate reality. 
How the eternal and free transcendental consciousness manifests itself 
as the world of changing and limited things and beings is a problem which 
our intellect or reason cannot solve, but w hich can only be realized in direct 
exporiemee or intuition of the transcendent reality. It is here that Hindu 
philosophy goes beyond the general position of Western philosophy where 
the value and validity of a supra-rational intuitive experience of the ultimate 
reality are hardly recognized. This and other distinctive features of Hindu 
philosophy are contrasted with those of Western philosophy especially in 
the last chapter of the book. All this has made the work an interesting and 
illuminating study of the main problems of consciousness. The book 
should have a wide circulation as it deserves. 


S. C. Chattebjeb. 
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Commentary by Devabodha on the Adiparvan oe the MahIbharata. 

Edited by R. N. Dandekar, Published by the Bhandarkar Oriental 

Research Institute, Poona, 1941. Price Rs.4. 

It is widely known that the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
at Poona, has undertaken an enormous and comphcated project in pub- 
lishing a ‘ crit ical ’ and ‘ correct ’ edition of 1 he Mahabharata. The enterprise 
has fortunately advanced a great deal. At this stage, the sincere attempt of 
the Institute to publish the oldest available commentary of the Epic, 
under the able editorship of Mr. Dandekar is to be eagerly welcomed by all 
scholars interested in the study of the Mahabharata and Oriental Studies. 

The volume under review is entitled as ‘Devabodha-krta-tatparyatika 
Jfianad^pika’. It is not ,. however, a commentary in the strict sense of the 
term; but it is a concise tika, i.o. a running amiotation on the difficult 
words and passages in the text. Occ asionally, it tries to explain ‘construc- 
tional obscurities and grammatical difficulties, and gives the gist of passages. * 
This Tika of Devabodha is, milike other available manuscripts of commen- 
taries, unaccompanied by the Epic Text. While giving the gist of the 
passages, it has usually cited the entire vers(‘s (i.e. half slokas) from the 
text. 

The learned editor has adduced various n^asons for the publication 
of the Tika — of these the important oii(‘S are the following: — 

(1) The Jhanadipika, Mahabharatatatparyatika by Devabodha is 

the oldest commentary extant on the Epic. 

(2) Devabodba’s commentary is far superior to Nilakantha’s. 

(3) Important readings from the commentary of Ikwabodha have 

been (‘ited in the critical edition of the Mahabharata, which 
is b(dng published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute at Poona. 

The first reason is quite (*orreet. Devabodha is certainly the oldest 
of the hitherto known commentators like Vimalabodha, Arjunami.4ra, 
Sarvajha-Narayana, Vadiraja, Ratnagarbha, and Nilakantha. All of them 
cite Devabodha with great resi>eet . In the opinion of Dr. V. S. 8ukthankar, 

‘ Arjunami^ra’s Artlia-dipika on the Mahabharata may be considered as a 
revised and enlarged edition of the Jhanad!})ika\ 

It is an admitted fact that the Mahabharata must have passed through 
certain abnormal circumstances of transmission, which mak‘ its text- 
tradition not only ‘mult ijile and polygenous but also bewildering'. Through 
centuries there has been amazing fusion of versions which (*annot now be 
completely disentangled by purely objective criteria. Now, Devabodha’s 
commentary being the oldest one available throws a flood of light on the 
above-mentioned problem; for it has retained an interpretation w^hich 
follows a version (most akin to the Sarada type), old by at least some 
couples of centuries. So says Dr. Sukthankar, ‘He is, therefore, most 
likely, the earliest commentator of the Mahabharata hitherto known, and, 

in my opinion, is in any case most valuable, and its evidence, 

both positive and negative, is of supreme importance for the constitution 
of the text’. 

But we differ with the esteemed editor, when he remarks that Deva- 
bodha’s commentary is far superior to Nilakantha's. Nilakaipitha belongs 
to the last quarter of the seventeenth century and his commentary is the 
latest one, in wide circulation, on the Mahabharata. He had an ample 
opportunity and advantage to go through all the available interpretations 
and commentaries preceding him and that is why his is an interpretation 
naturally encyclopaedic in character, Devabodha's commentary, though 
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not included in Nllaka^tha’s verbatim, is but substantially present there. 
Moreover, for an all-round understanding of the difficult passages, Nila- 
ka^tha’s Bharatabhavadipa is more useful than Devabodha’s Jnanadipika. 
As regards the correct reading also, Nilaka^tha can safely be relied upon; 
for he says in his prefatory verses 

WTflt n ” 

He has selected the best reading, by examining critically the different 
readings, on the basis of the lexicographic evidences of different provinces. 
He has not shown even the least possible disrespect for the earlier commen- 
tators; for he has said ‘‘ ’’ but his commentary 

is a lamp, small in size but pure and intimate, useful and soothing in 
the temple-like Bharata. Besides that, in the interpretation of the obscure 
and difficult passage or word, Nilakantha is more precise and elaborate 
than Devabodha. For instance in the verse No. 23 of Adiparvan, chapter 
146 (Bangavasi edition) the commentary of Devabodha runs as — 

I »nrTV% I fctWcUf^st: I I 

f «TSfinr I ar ?r*jnjr*r 

JZTr<n<tfH anrntfff i 

R 

while Nilakantha interprets: — 

Tfa srar 

I ^itsnr* ftrfjR'ws, fsTfan^sftr:, n- 

%ar fafSTTST!, 

aiftnn I T*fl3is, 9nT;®Tar^ ^ 

nflf I anrft 4 Hs® W«r' aiv%, arTfir 

•v s# ' 

'inn ’fal ®IT<fiaiiaR> fr 'W^: SpB^^W 

rf® *tTW: I ®ffnr WTT, 

^ ^ ^ arffPwf^'^T 

One can understand easily how much the latter interpretation excels 
over the former one in point of clearness and fitting up with the context. 

About the third reason quoted above wo have nothing to say against 
it ; on the other hand, we do appreciate its necessity and utility. 

All these considerations tend to show that the Tika of Devabodha is 
useful and consequently worth publishing. 

Now, who was this Devabodha? The colophon at the end of the 

commentary of the shows that Devabodha was a SannySsi 

of the rank of a iTOTtN and he was also a lifting. His Guru was 
Satyabodha who was also a Sannyasi of the same rank. Therefrom 
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we may presume that Devabodha hajs commented on the Great Epic 
without any worldly interest. 

It is generally supposed that the language of the MahabhSrata 
is regulated by the principles laid down by 

but Devabodha says in his prefatory verses that it was regulated by 
the School of Grammar. 

Mr. Dandekar has constituted the text of the present volume from three 
manuscripts, hitherto available. The manuscripts are — B. belonging to 
the Oriental Institute, Baroda (No. 11372); b. a Devanagari manuscript 
belonging to the same institute (No. 12928) ; C. a manuscript in the Govern- 
ment collection under the care of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta (No. 3397: Descriptive Catalogue^ Vol. V, p. 150). He has fixed 
up the correct reading by comparing all the three manuscripts and often 
with the help of th(^ commentary of Arjunami^ra. Our editor has, how- 
ever, brought about improvements at some places upon the MSS.-text. 
In the constituted text, he has restored Samdhis on the principle of 
clarity and has adopted numbers of slokas and adhyayas from the critical 
edition of the Mbh. publislied by B.O.R.I. The text has been divided 
into paragraphs according to sections; complete lines or verses from the 
text aro given in separate lines. In the footnotes he has cited the sources 
of the quotations in the commentary, where* possible. In short, he has 
tried his best to make it a successful and useftd edition and it is certainly 
a success. 

The editor has informed us, in his Introdu(‘tion, that Devabodha’s 
commentary on and is also available and the 

Institute intends publishing it in course of time. We congratulate 
the editor on his laudable attempt and request him to note that, in view of 
the suc(‘es8 he has achieved in his other works already published, the com- 
pletion of the publication of the present commentary is a great desideratum, 
for which the students of the Mahabharata and Oriental Studies would be 
eagerly waiting. 

Kshitimohan Sen and 
Nagbndranath Chakbavabti. 


Thb Last Peshwa and the English Commissionees. By P. C. Gttfta 

Pp. 113. Price Rs.6. S. C. Sarkar & Sons, Calcutta. 

This study of the life of the last Peshwa in exile is a continuation of 
the author’s previous work on Baji Rao IT and the East India Company. 
But it may also be n^ad as an independent volume. Baji Rao II is not 
certainly an inspiring figure. A dissertation on his life in exile would appear 
to many as perhaps imnecessary. Bu< history is not made by heroes only 
but by weaklings and incapables as weU and we should certainly concern 
ourselves with all factors noble and ignoble, inspiring as also dispiriting if 
we are to understand aright the logic of history. Wo should be grateful 
to the author for choosing a subject which is not attractive and popular but 
which at the same time required patient research in the interest of history. 

We had a very unsatisfactory picture of the exile at Bithur. There 
was the lemptation to think of this man of forty-three, still in the vigour of 
his manhood, eating out his heart in exile. We were almost inclined to 
believe vague rumours of his intrigues with Lahore and Katmandu Durbars. 
But the author has definitely proved that though some intrigues were 
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carried on in the ex-Peshwa’s name ‘by the persons about him’, Baji Bao II 
lacked initiative even in conspiracies. 

At Bithur, Baji Rao II did not cling to unreal hopes as fallen monarchs 
do. At the same time we f(‘el that it was not a calm and dignified repose. 
Malcolm had made generous provision for the fallen monarch, but nobody 
could think that he would live so long. The author quotes Kayo’s st atement 
that 1 he longevity of Baji Rao II was spoken of as one of Malcolm’s offence s. 
The comments of the Delhi Gazette^ quoted by the author, very fully 
illustrates this impatience, official as also non-official European. It 
was said that ‘the sum paid to Baji Rao would have constructed a Ganges 
canal or made a railway from Calcutta to Delhi’. It was even suggested, 
‘When royalty in Europe abdicates or is deposed it lives on alms*. In 
view of this attitiide it was only natural that Nana Sahfb, his adopted 
son, was refused a pension. But it must not be overlooked that the generous 
provision made by Malcolm helped more than any other thing to make 
the ex-Peshwa forget his former state and sink gradually into oblivion. 
At Bithur, Baji Rao dc^cided disputes among the Marat has, performed 
religious ceremonies, f(‘d tlu^ Brahmins, at times visited places of religious 
interest, and constructed buildings and decorated them lavislily. The sorrow 
of the exile’s life was redieved by five fresh arrivals in his seraglio. He had 
married six times beforehand. But all his life’s partners of the days of his 
greatness were dead by 1830. 

This life of a British pensioner in a backwater, caused the British 
very little anxiety. The generous provision made by Malcolm enabled 
the ex-Peshwa to live in an atmospluTe of luxury and idleness. We are 
perhaps justified in thinking that a more generous treatment of liis adopted 
son might have prevented the Mutiny at Cawnpore from being such a 
terrible affair as it d(‘veloped to be under his leadership. It is relevant 
to note, as the author points out, that the Acting Commissioner who sup- 
ported Nana Saheb’s jK*nsion claim described him in 1851 as ‘a quiet, 
unobtrusive young man, not at all addicted to any extravagant habits’. 

It is a pity, as the author says, that Baji Rao’s palace was destroyed 
in the Mutiny. As original Marathi sources are so few the author had to 
rely almost entindy on Bntish official records. But he has given us an 
excellent study whose interest is biographical as also historical. The 
Publishers have done their work well. 

N. K. Sinha. 


LbOTURES on PaTANJAU’S MAHiBHi^YA, VOL I. By VlDYlRATNA P. S. 

SuBBAHMANYA Sastbi, M.A., Ph.D. Annamalainagar, 1944. Royal 

8vo. Pp. Ixv, 306. Price Rs.4. 

The volume under review contains English translation and short 
notes on the first three Ahnikas of the Mahabhasya. In the Preface the 
author discusses various topics connected with the three seers of Sanskrit 
Grammar — Panini, Katyayana and Patafijali. The author understands 
his subject and his notes and translations are quite good so far as they go. 
The Preface, however, though giving a lot of information about Panini and his 
followers, is not up-to-date and it is not possible to accept all the statements 
contained in it. 

On page xiii we read; The word makes us infer that 

Patafijali considered him ar^i. The passage referred to occurs in the BM§ya 
on vi. 4. 42 and rons thus: WT^rff 
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I We are all familiar with such suggested 

senses in the writings of Raghavabhatta and other commentators but 
can hardly accept them as proper inferences in the domain of historical 
research. 

On page hi we find: ‘His (Patafijali’s) knowledge of architecture is 
seen from the following : 

(M.B. under VI-1-127).’ 

•NT 

In the Mahabha^ya on vi. 1. 127: we find 

*r ft ^ i 

isr.‘ I w«if® i 

It is clear from the above passage that f R gyinigy; means ‘one who has 

Si 

already shaved’ and refers to ‘a barber who is an artist’ 

and not to an architect. 

On page xxxii we read: ‘Panini is the author of Pdtdlavijayam or 
Jdrnbavatlvijayam also’. This statement must be taken with more than the 
proverbial grain of salt. The question has been threshed out in Calcutta 
Oriental Journal, Vol. I, No. 1. 

Coming now to the Paspasahnika, the very first words of the Maha- 
bha^ya sqvi have been the subject of much dispute. The 

exact meaning of the particle atha and of the compound Sahddnuidaanam 
have been discussc'd at great length by annotators and commentators 
and even poets and poetasters have aspired to give us the sense of the entire 
expression. One poet writes : 

tTinrr i 

In the presence of the elders the (bashful) young bride instructs her 
husband in love by means of gestures, then (after the elders have moved 
away) she conveys her instructions in words. 

The following stanza from the Mahabharata (iSantiparvan, ccxxix, 76) 
will be read with interest in this connexion: 

The daughter-in-law storms at her servants in the presence of her 
father-in-law and mother-in-law. And she instructs her husband, sends for 
him and talks to him (in their presence). 

This is all very interesting but we are not concerned with it just at 
present. What is a matter of moment to us now is the authorship of the 
words — SRVJ According to several ancient writers this 

is the very first rule of Panini’s A^adhyayl. Thus Medhatithi says in 
his Bh5?ya on Manu i. 1: I 

i.e., even in human compositions (the canon regarding) the mention of the 
object and aim (of the particular treatise) is not observed in all cases; thus 
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the reverend Panini begins his series of rules ©tc* 

without so much as a mention of the object (of the study). It is clear 
from this statement of Medhatithi that he regards 
as the first rule of the Astadhyayi. 

Patanjali, however, while apologizing for Panini’s use of the word 
«faj in his rule says that the word has been used at the very 

beginning for the sake of auspieiousness : T 

I 

I Kielhom, Vol. I, p. 40). Thus according to 

Patanjali, is the first rule of the Astadhyayi. According to 

Bharirhari, Kaiyata and others also iEpq the first sentence 

of Patanjali. Thus Kaiyata who follows Bhartrhari says: 

This difference of opinion on the authorship of iifvir iJi^^in^STTr 

does not appear to us hard to reconcile. It is well-known that ancient 
Sutra treatises generally begin with gjvf and it is just possible that the 
first rule in all or most ancient works on grammar was 

and since it was so common it was not felt as the first rule. (Readers 
of Edgar Wallace will ajijireciate this point.) It was looked upon as 

a name of these works. This is why Patanjali refers to 
as the first rule. 

On page 33 we find ^TTfJB ^ift: sjTOT^IjfN^- 

I reading in all the printed editions of the 

Mahabhasya that we have come across and Kielhorn does not note 
any variant. But since ifTHT^Tcit^^3Tf%^TclTS is a compound ^ at the 
end 18 clearly superfluous. The expression is evidently borrowed from 
the Nimkta tr?[^T5lTSIig^TSflTf^ I 

i. 12) and the correct reading would therefore appear to be 
i 

On page 78 ^rfspinsreT | ^ fT I 

ng I is translated : ‘ This is 

with the dullard; for words are learnt only from mtras. If, on the other 
hand, one deviates from sutra, the sound alone and not the substance, 
will be taken into account’ with the foot-note that may mean Sound 
or not this \ 

The expression trans- 

lation. And though Kaiyata assigns both senses to nddah it is clear that it 
can mean only ‘not it ’ here. No doubt the sentence is irregular but such 
irregularity is not uncommon in Sanskrit. Thus under i. 2. 64. 29 we find 

in the Mahablmya: ft *r arrjf^ 

Similarly we find in the Manusamhita : 
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SITtf?nT?J n ii. 96. 

The annotator does not discuss the gender of in ii;sRP|T%^ 

(P- 60) nor has he anything to say on the 

exj»o8ition of 'Swf^ (P* 68). These are two very 

ini cresting points of grammar and it is only pressure on space that 
pri' vents us from discussing them. 

Kshitish Chandra Chatterjee. 
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Note on the genealogy and chronology of the Vakatakas. 

By R. C. Majumlar. 

The dificovery of the Basim plates ^ has thrown new light on the genea- 
logy and chronology of the Vakatakas, and the reconstruction of their 
history by previous writers is now completely out of date. We now know 
that after the death of Pravara-sena I there was a partition of the kingdom, 
and two portions of it were ruled over by two branches of the family, 
l^rof. Mirashi, while editing these plates, has clearly brought out this }>oint 
and given a complete genealogy of these two branches. Dr. Altekar is 
the only scholar who has made a comprehensive study 2 of the history of 
the Vakatakas after this new discovery. But unfortunately his scheme of 
chronology rests upon very weak foundations, and ho has completely 
ignored some valuable data. T propose, therefore, to study the question 
afresh in order to fix the dates of the Vakataka kings as closely as possible. 

The Kith pur plates ^ of the Mahddevt Prabhavati-gupta refer to her as 
'sdgra-^varsa-^ata-diva-putra-pautni. The editor of the plates translates 
it as follows: ‘who has sons and grandsons, a life of full hundred years and 
will (in the end) li^ e in heaven (or in case Thva has been engraved for 
Divyn : ^vho has renowned sons and grandsons and who has lived a life of full 
hundred 3 ^ears).’ It appears that the word read as dira is really diva and 
is a mistake for jlra, and that the passage really means that Prabhavati- 
gupta lived for more than hundred years and had her sons and grandsons 
living at the time.** 

Whatever may be the exact meaning, the passage clearly shows that 
the queen -mother Prabhavati-gupta was morf^ than 100 years old at the 
time when the grant was made, viz., the 19th regnal year of her son Pravara- 
sena 11. 

Unfortunately due notice has not been taken of this fact in fixing the 
<*hronology and genealogy of the Vakatakas, and some scholars have deli- 
berately ignor(‘d the plain meaning of the words. Thus the editor of the 
plates remarks that ‘the expression need not be interpreted too literally. 
What is meant here is that Prabhavati-gujitil lived for a long time’. In 
support of this view he refers to V. A. Smith's comment on the interpre- 
tation of a similar expression which occurs in many AMkataka grants, 
viz., J'^arsa-^atam = ahhivardhamdna-koSada7ida-sddhnna-savidna-putra-pavtru 
nal),, applied to Prthivi-sena. V. A. Smith commented ^ on tins passage 
that‘ the expression “a hundred years” need not, of course, be taken liter- 
ally ’ . Now, the exact meaning of this passage is not clear. Fleet rendered it 
as one ‘who belonged to an uninterrupted succession of sons and sons’ sons, 
whose treasure and means of government had been accumulating for a 

^ The platoH wore first publislu'd in PllIC, III, 449. Its importance was pointed 
out by Dr. D. C. Sircar {JHQ, XVT, 182; X\II, 110). It was finally edited bj- Prof, 
Mirashi in AT. XXVI, 137. 

® New Hifitory of Indian People, edited by Dr. R. C. Majumdar and Dr. A. S. 
Altekar, Oh. V. 

» JPASB, XX, 53. 

* Dr. D. C. Sircar has also adopted this view in his Select Inscriptions, p. 416, 
fn. 8. 

» JRAB, 1914, p. 324. 
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hundred years According to V. A. Smith it means that ^his treasures, 
means of government and line increased during a hundred years and that 
he had sons and grandsons ’.2 Thus it is not quite clear whether the 
‘hundred years’ refer to the duration of Prthivi-^eijLa’s life or the period of 
prosperity that elapsed before him. In any case it differs from the very 
clear and definite statement in the Rithpur plates that Prabhavati-gupta 
lived for more than hundred years. There is no reason why the figure 
of hundred years should not be taken literally in both these expressions. 
Thus although we may not be quite sure whether Prthivi-scna lived for 
hundred years or not, there can bo no question that Prabhavati-gupta 
was more than 100 years old in the 19th regnal year of Pravara-sona II. 
Such expressions are very unusual, and for the moment I can only think 
of another instance in Indian epigraphy, viz.^ the Khajaraho Inscription 
which refers to the Candella king Dhanga as jlvitvd iaraddm ^atam, ^ which 
Kielhorn translates as ‘living rather more than hundred years’. Now the 
scholars ^ have unliesitatingly accepted this expression to indicate that 
Dhanga lived for a hundred years or more, and I do not see any reason 
why we shall not assume that Prabhtlvati-gupta was more than hundred 
years old in the 1 9th regnal year of her son Pravara-sena II. 

This assumption enables us to fix the date of the Vakataka kings far 
more precisely than has hitherto been possible. If Prabhavati-gupta 
lived to an old age of more than humh'cd years it is only reasonable 
to assume that she survived her brother Kumara-gupta T, who was 
probably the eldest son of his father. It is, of course, not impossible that 
Kumara-gupta also liv(»d for more than hundred years and was (‘onsiderably 
younger than his sister. But in all cases where nothing definite is known, 
wo should proceed on the basis of a reasonable and j)robable state of things, 
rather than an unusual and unlikely possibility. Wo shall, therefore, be 
fully justified in holding that Prabhavati-gupta passed her hundredth 
year after and not before 455 A.D., when her brother Kumara-gupta died. 

Now it is wcU-known that when Prabhavati-gu])ta became a widow 
she was regent for her son Divakara-sena for at least 13 years. It is also 
generally accepted that Divakara-sena died while yet a minor, that his 
younger brother Damodara-sena, another minor, succe(*ded him, and that 
Prabhavati continued to be the regent till the latter came of age and assumed 
full powers of administration, under the name of Pravara-sena IT.® 

Now according to these assumptions Pravara-sena could not possibly 
ascend the throne before 437 A.D., as his lOtli regnal year, when his mother 
was more than 1(H) years old, would fall after and not before 455 A.D. 
Besides, as he came to the throne immediately after he had become a 
‘major’ (i.e., about 21 years of age) we may further assume that the period 
during which his mother acted as regent, for him and his elder brother, 
could not be earlier than 417 to 436 A.D. 

This shows that Prabhavati-guptii did not become a widow till after 
the death of her father Candra-gupta II. This cuts at the very root of the 
reconstruction of the history of the Vakatakas as proposed by Dr. Altekar. 
According to him the whole period of regency (390-410 A.D.) fell within 
Ihe reign of (^andra-gupta II ‘who helped the regency administration by 
sending experts and appointed the famous poet Kalidasa as one of the 
tutors for his grandsons’.® 


A CIJ, 111, 235. 2 Op, cU. 8 El, I, 140. 

^ Di. H. C. Kay »n DHNJ, IT, 084. 8 Altokar, op, cit. 

® Tills viow, based upon very lato traditions about a Kuntala king, seems to be 
at the root t)f Dr. Altokar’s hyiiotbesis. Apart from tho unreliable character of the 
tradition itself there seems to be no valid reason for regarding Pravara>sena IT, or 
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In order to support this view Dr. Altokar has assumed that Prabha- 
vatl-gupta died at the ripe old age of about 75, ignoring altogether the express 
statement in the Rithpur plates, referred to above. Curiously enough. 
Dr. Altekar has accepted the second expression, noted above, to mean that 
the Vakatakas were ruling prosperously for about a hundred years before 
the accession of Prthivi-sona.i This discrepancy seems to weaken the 
hypothesis of Dr. Altekar to a very great extent, if not demolish it al- 
together. 

Dr. Altekar ’s position is rendered hopeless if we put any faith in the 
Rama-gupta episode, so strongly advocated by him. For according to 
this story, (^andra-gupta must be regarded as a young man, at least not 
above 40, at the time of his accession; for otherwise his love- overtures to 
DhruvadevT, and subsequent marriage with her, become very incongruous. 
Now as Candra-gupta 11 ascended the throne not earlier than 375 A.D. 
he must have boon born not earlier than 335 A.D. and his daughter 
Prabhavati-gupta could not have been born before 355 A.D. Pravara- 
sena's 19th regnal year would then fall later than 455 A.D. as his mother 
was then more than 1(K) years old. Her widowhood and Pravara-sena’s 
accession must, therefore, fall later than respectively 417 and 437 A.D. 
i.e., long after the dates suggested by Dr. Altekar ^300 and 410 A.D.)., 
Besides, Prabhavati-gupta would then be about ()2 when she became a 
widow, and her husband could hardly be a young man of 30 as Dr. \ltekar 
supposes. 

Even aj)art from the Rama-gupta episode wo can hardly believe, in 
the abs(»nco of clear and positive evidence, that Candra-gupta 11 was more 
than 40 in 375 A.D. for he ruk^d till 413 A.D., and personally carried on 
military expeditions in Western India about 400 A.D. Even if we regard 
his ago as 40 when ho as(iended the Ihrone, bo would have led an active 
military lib* at 05 and ruk'd till 78. The probability, therefore, is that he 
asc(*nded the tliroiu' at about 30 and Ids daughter Prabhavati was born 
about 305 A.D. Wo may, therefore, put the accession of Pravara-sen a II 
about 450 A.D. 

The Rithpur plates n^fer to Prabhavati-gupta as Mahdrdja^^rhDdmo- 
dara-scHa-Prnvara-^ena-jaiKj al , i.e., mother of Mahdrdjn J^rl Damodara- 
sena (and) Pravara-sena. It has been generally assurai‘d that Damodara- 
sena and Pravara-sena both refer to the same person, tlie latter being 
his coronation-name. But in that case it would be somewhat unusual to 
mention the two names together. Even apart from this, there are weighty 
objections against this view. As noted above, Prabhavati-gupta was more 
than 100 years old in the 19th regnal year of Pravara-sena 11. Tf 
this king had ascended the throne immediately after be had become a 
major, as his identification with Damodara-sona would imply, then ho 
would have been of about 40 years of age at the time of the Rithpur grant. 
As his mother was then more than 100 years old, she must have been more 
than sixty when Diimodara-sena alias lYavara-sena was born. This must 
be regarded as very unusual. The only way to avoid it is to sup]>ose that 
Damodara-sena was an elder brother who had ruled before IVavara-sena 
Tl, and that the latter came to the throne at a comparatively advanced 
age. It may bo that Divakara sena had assumed the coronation-name 
Damodara-sena, but it is also not unlikely that Prabhavati-gupta had 
another son of that name, who was younger than Divakara-sena but older 


any other king of tlje main Vakalaka branch, as Kuntale6a or a Kimtala king, as sug- 
gested by Dr. Altokar. 

^ Op. cU.f p. 96. 
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than Pravara-sena. We may then assume that Prabhavati-gupta was 
regent during the minority of Divakara-scna, but either he or his brother 
ruled under the name Damodara-sena for some years before Pravara-sena 
IT came to the throne about 450 A.D. As his mother was more than eighty 
about this time, the commencement of the period of regency, when her 
sons were all minor, must bo pushed back by about 30 years if not more. 
I'hus we may hold that she became a widow not later than 420 A.D., the 
regency period extended up to about 436 A.D., and Damodara-sena reigned 
independently from c. 435 to c. 450 A.D. 

Pravara-sena IT ruled for at least 27 years ^ and so his reign-period may 
be regarded as extending from 450 to 480 A.D. The reigns of the next two 
kings, Narendra-sena and Prthivi-^ena II, probably covered the period 480 
to 530 A.D. This chronology of the Vakataka kings fits in well with their 
known synchi’onism with the Gupta emperors as the following table will 
show : — 

C«ndra-gupta IT 


Prabhavatl-gupta 


j 1 

Purii-giii)ta Pravara-sena II 

1 I 

Budha-gupta Narondra-sena 

Budha-giipt a’s last-known date is 495 or 500 A.D., and according to the 
chronology suggested above, his cousin Narendra-sena ’s reign would end 
about the same time, though this date is more than 40 years later than 
that suggested by Dr. Altekar. 

Narendra-sena of the main branch and Hari-sena of the Basim branch 
were both sixth in descent from Pravara-sena I. As such they may be 
regarded as contemporaries or very nearly so. It is difficult to understand 
why Dr. Altekar places Ilari-sena later than not only Narendra-sena but 
also his son and successor Prthivi-sena II. This is presumably a legacy 
of the old vieA\ , now proved to be wrong, that all the Vakataka kings ruled 
in unbroken succession in a single line. But we can hardly accept this 
view in the absence of any positive evidence. Under normal circumstances 
Prthivi-sena 11 would be regarded as later than Hari-sena. If there is any 
truth in the list of conquests attributed to Hari-sena in the Ajanta record, 
ho must have overrun the territory of the main Vakataka branch.^ Prthivi- 
§ena IT is said, in (he Balaghat plates, to have twice rescued the fortunes 
of his family. It is just possible, therefore, that he defeated Hari-sena 
or his successor and restored the fortunes of his family. On the whole he 
may be regarded as having ruled in the first half of the sixth century A.D. 
He was probably the suzerain of Vyaghradeva who ruled over Nachne-ki- 
talai and Ganj regions. Dr. H, (k Kaychaudhuri identified this suzerain 
Vakataka king with PHhivi-^exia I rather than Prthivi-sena 31, on the 
ground that down to at least 528 A.D. the princes of the region which 
intervenes between Nachna and Ganj and the proper Vakataka territory 
owned the sway of the Gupta empire.^ But this argument loses its force 
if we place the end of Ppthivi-^epa’s reign somewhat later, say about 540 
A.D., as might very well be the case. 


Kiimartt-Kupta 


j 

Skanda giipta 


1 Pattan pJates, JSJI, XXIIl, 81. 
* Altekar, op. cit.^ p. 119. 

« PBAh 4tii Ed., 465. 
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In view of the above discussion the ehronobgy of the two Vakafaka 
families may be shown by the following table, the figure within bracket 
und^ each name giving the probable date of his accession The dates are 
arrived at by counting backwards and forwards from the date of Pravara- 
sena II discussed above Each reign has been assumed to have a duration 
of 25 years, save for reasons stated m the notes, given below. 


Vindhvasttkti (a) 
(260 4 D ) 


(Mam Branch) 

Pravoia <iena I (6) 
(270 A D.) 

1 

(Basin) Branch) 

(Gautamijlutra) (c) 


1 

S J.rva sena 

1 


(330 A D ) 

Riidra sena I (c) 

Vindbya sena or Vindhya^akti 

(330 A D ) 


(350 A D ) It (d) 

1 

Pfthivi 8cna I 


1 

Pravara sen k II 

(376 AD ) 

1 


(390 A D ) 

Tludra -icna IT 


1 

bon (name lost) (l) 

(400 A D ) 

1 


(410 AD ) 

1 1 

Divakaia somv Damodaia sena 

Pravara sen \ 11 (/) 

De\a sena 

(420 AD) (135 AD) 

(4.50 A D ) 

(450 A D ) 


j 

Nan ndta sc na 

1 

Han scni 


(4S0 A D ) 

(475 A D ) 


Pftlip 1 s( im 11 
(605 4 D ) 


(а) Theie is a passvp in th Puranvs which liU rally ~n( that \in Ifpasaldi, ‘after 

iia\in^ known Oh ycar^ will i iitt r np n tlu <arth* {f)K 1 4H 72) Di D C. 
SiH ar t Ak< s the p isST,j.n to k fti to \ m<lh\ vsakti’s‘ru^n * 1 h() ^ t as {IHQ XVI, 
18S) I bus point ( (I out tin d itn ult\ of mti rjiii tin^ tiu ]) issevgo ( one tly, 

and IS mf Inu d to t i,lv<^ Oh yi his as ic f( rung to the n ign of flu piec( ding dynasty 
ol the Kd ikdas {dnd ) As Puwara st n ^ is statt d in tin Puranas to liavo ruled 
foi 00 it is urilikth tliat \ iiidliv isakti al«o fiml ^ long rt ign Hence his 

K'lgn has 1)1 cn assumed to be 20 yiais Ihis jdacts his aitiHsion almost im- 
nudiat{5l> aftd the c id of tlu sidavrih wia d\ni.sty 

(б) Tho Puiuiiks assign him a reign of (>0 >(ars an<l cimsjd ring Ins i \f( nsivi ( oinpif sts 

and the pi rformam t of four 4^m/wc/yici &ar ufu es, tin Ihn am st»t( merit may 
be .u f ( [)ti cl a-i f iirlv i oin • t 

(c) Gautuniputi i. dud bclne Ins fatlu i md did r >t reign; tiimi lus son must have 

ascended the tin ui d a i oinparatn oly young ig< , and ndi d f ir fk 1 mg period 

(d) Ho made a land gi int (Basttn plitcs) in his 37th regnal year and ni i.y tlu ii loro bo 

credited with a reign of 40 jtais 

(e) He sue ceculed his father at tlio age of 8 and may, tliezc hue, bo cieditcci with 

long rc ign 

(/) The dates of Pravara-sona II and his brothers have been cliscusscd ab >vo 
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Ibn Hazm and his Jamharatu*l-AnsM. 

By Mas‘0d Hasan, M.A., Calcutta University. 

Ibn Hazm. 

Spain in the heyday of Muslim rule i)roduced a number of eminent 
scholars and gifted savants. These were men distinguished in their own 
sj^heres. Thus there were historians Hke Ibnu’l-Qutiya (d. 977 A.D.) 
and Ibn Hayyan (d. 107() A.D.); geograi>hers lil<.e al-Bakri (d. 1994 A.D ) 
and al-ldrisi (d. 1154 AD); biograi)hers like Ibn Bashkuwal (d. 11(S3 A.D.) 
and Abu tfaTar al-Dabl)! (d. 1203 A.D.); poets like Ibn Zaydun (d. 1071 
A.D.) and al-Mu‘tamid (d. 1091 A.D.); and philosophers like Dm Rushd 
(d. 1198 A.D.) and Ibn Bajjah (d. 1138 A.D.) whose intellectual activities 
made Andalusia a ( entre of learning, arts and sciences for medieval Euro])o. 
But the man whose encyclo])aedic knowledge, versatile genius and \ast 
and varied inter<‘Sts, earned for him the honour of being the greatest scholar 
and the most original thinker of Spanish Tsla-m w as Ibn Hazm.i He w'^as a 
historian, a theologian, a traditionist, a genealogist, a poet and a literateur — 
all inc redibly combined in one. 

‘All b, Ahmad b. Sa‘Td b. Hazm, 2 surnamed Abu Muhammad,^ was 
born on Wednesday, the 29th Uamadan, 384 A.H. (7th Nov. 994 A.D.^), 
between the time of morning ])rayer and sunrise in the suburb of Minyat 
al-Mughira in the eastern (quarter of Ckmlova ^ He claimed his descent 
from a Petsian freedman of Yazid b. Abi Sufyan, but in reality he came of a 
S])anish Muslim family; and his ancestors lived in Manta Lisham® a village 
in the district of Labia in westcTn S 2 )am ^ His grandfather Sa‘Id, who was 
a (oin’^ert from Christianity to Islam, was the first to enter S])am; an I his 
father Ahmad lilled the office of \'^izier under Mansur b. Abi ‘Amir (d. 1002 
A.D.) and his son MuzafTar (d 1008 A.D ) ® Little is known about his 
boyhood and youth, as also the details of his early c^ducatioii. His father 
l)eing a man of beaming, an elegant writer and an accomplished scholar® 
must hav(‘ given him a hberal educ ation ac‘( ording to the highc‘st standard 
of the age.i® It is lecjorded that he w as brought u}) in 2 >rinccly luxuries which 


1 Dhaliahi, Tadhje natal Huj)dZy cd. Hyilorabud, Vol III, ]>. 342. 

2 Tiio genealogi( ul list of his ltwnil;y as wiittoii in Ibn Haziii’s own Iwnd runs thus : 

* olLe Axe Ajyj 

See ‘Abdu’l- Wahid al-MarrakusliI, Al-Mu'jib fi Talkhlsi Akhbdrvl- Maghrib, ed. 
Dozy, ]). 32. 

2 Yaqut, Mu'jamul Udabd, Vol. XII, p. 23t). 

^ Ibn Khalhkan, trans. D(^ Sluiio, Vol. 11, ]>. 2(57 ; JfSacy Iuldm art. Ibn Hazm. 

5 Ibn Baslikuwal, Al ^ila fi Akhhdri ^A'lmmot'tl-Andalufi, No. 888, Vol. II, 
p. 409; ‘Abdu’l-Wahid, Al-Mu'jih, p. 34; Al-Maqqari, Mafhnl Tib, Vol. I, p. 512. 

® Muyim, Vol. Xll, p. 237; Ibii Khalhkan, Vol. 11, p. 270. Other verbions are 
Mutljjatm’(Ya(iiit, Mu'jamul-Bulddn, ed. WusUmfold, \ol. IV, p. 412) and Mutlljam 
(Yaqut, Irshdd al-'‘Ar^b, Gibb Memorial, Vol. V, p. 88). 

7 Mulcnu, Vol. Xll, p. 237. » Mv^jam, Vol. XTI, p. 23'V. 

® Ibn Bashkuwal, AU^ila, No. 40, Vol. I, p. 2(5; Ibn Khalhkan, Vol. II, p. 270. 
Nothing can be .said dofimtoly about the nature of education he lecoived, but 
this much IS certain tliat he was not educated in Islamic theology, for even at the 
ago of 26, he did not know how to offer prayer. See Mu' jam, Vol. XII, p. 241. 

( 7 ) 
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he rightly deserved as the son of the Prime Minister. His family residence 
at Balat Mughith, which was later destroyed by the Berbers, was very 
beautiful.! lie w<is always sumptuously dressed in silk, and he never sat 
exce})t ou t!\e c,liair.2 His love c]>isode with a damsel who was brought 
u]) in liis father’s ])alace and who ins})ired him to comj)ose some beauttful 
\erses, belongs to this ])ejiod.® 

He v as offered the ministerial <;hair at a very young age; and he adorned 
the fcottt‘ring ( ourts of Abdu’bRabimui V al-Mustazhir (d. 1024 A.D.) 
and Ilishfim al-Mu‘tadd (d. UKhi A.D.) with varying fortunes and with 
interv'als of banishment and imj)risonment till the intrigues and the jealousy 
of his countrymen for<*cd him to retire from ])ublic life, and he resigned from 
the]>ost at the early ag(' of twenty-si x.^ After retirement he renounced 
the world ^ and devoted himself entirely to the a(.M juisition of kjiov ledge, to 
the wiitiiig of })ooks, and to th<‘ ]>ro])agation of his docitrines.® His choice 
fell first on Logi(‘ ^ in whi(;h he took Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Madhhijb 
better kn(‘'\n n-s abKattani, a native of (fordova, as his teacher.® He 
acquired profic iein y in this subjec t and sooji wrote a book entitled Kitnhu^l- 
Taqnb^ whidi has not survived. Next he turned to the Islamic sciences 
anci acquiied such mastery that no S]}aniard is stated to have acquired 
before. 'Phc^ inc ident which led him to aj)]>ly himself to the study of 
Tslnmic Law (Fiqh) is vc^ry interesting and has been given by Yaqut in 
detail !! : — 

‘’riie reason of his learning theology is that onc e ho attended the 
func*ral ceremony cjf an old gentleman who was his fath(‘r’s friend. 
He c*nt(‘rc*d the moscpic* before the ‘Asr prayer w hile a number of people 
v\c*re sitting thc^re and sat down without offering any ]>rayer. His 
tutor and by tutor he means the man w ho had ])rought him U])^ — 
hint eel at him to offer the Ta^iyalu^l-Md^jidA^ j>rayer, but he did not 
fo]lo\v the hint. Then somc^ of those who were sitting near him said, 
‘‘You ha\c‘ attained this age and you do not know^ that tlu^ Talftyat 
is o])ligatoT y V; and at that time he w as a young man of 2b. (Tim Hazm) 
says, stood up, offered the ]>rayer and then followed what my tutor 
had wantcid me to do by making the sign.” ‘‘When”, he continues, 
‘Sve ]*eturned to the mosque after the funeral jU’ayer together with my 
friemds who wc^re tbe relatives of the deceasecl, T hastc'iied to say the 
Tiihlyaf, but ]>cM)])le began to shout, “Sit down, sit down this is no time 
for ])rayer.” Thus, I ( ame back from the funeral broken-hearted, and 
the disgrac e wiiich I myself had brought uj)on myself affected my 
heart vc'ry dcHq)ly. I said to my tutor: Pleases take me to the house 
of Abu ‘Abdullah b. Dahhun, the learned theologian; and ho took me 

1 Ihu Hcizm. Tttwqul H imima, o(i. Pntrof, ]». !04. 

2 Dhvhiibi, Tadh., Vol.'llT, p. 

^ I)o/.v. Spanish Lsh'im. tr, St^kt's. p. 577-79. 

4 Mu'jam, Vol. XIJ, p. 240; Tbu Hvizin w.is not *< lope >Me(r (Kn<*y* Bntt., art. Ibn 
Hazrn) })iit r<*sipit*(J «)(’ his o’svn froc^ wJI. S(k> ]). 8. 

6 Ihn Basiikuwal, AUt^ila^ No. 888, Vol. II, p, 409; Al-Tmad al-Hanbali, 
Skadharntu'l‘Dfuihah Ji Alchbdri man Dhahah, Vol. Ill, p. 299. 

® Yaqut, Mu'" jam, Vol. XTT, p. 237 

' 1^ Ui,i.bi. Tadh„ Vol III, p. 313 ; Mu^jam, Vol. XII, p. 237. 

» Ihu Khallikan, tr. Dt* 81anes, Vol. II, p. 268 ; YiV&X Mir^atu'UJindnwa "JbratuH- 
Ynqzdn, Vol. TIT, p. SO. 

'Plw' full tide IS K itahul-Taqrlh It HndudiXMantiq. See Ibnu’l-Qiftl, TdrlMw 7- 
ELukamd, od, Lipport, p. 232; Yaqiit. Mu'‘jam, Vol. XII, p. 237. 
n> Ibnu’l-Qifti, Tu/*7A;a, p. 233. 
n Yaqut, Mu\jam, Vol. XTT, pp. 241-42. 

12 Tahlyatn'l-Motijid is a supert'rogatory prayer consisting of two rak^ats performed 
just after entering the mosque. 
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there. I acquainted him with what had haj^pened to me in that ])laco, 
expressed my desire to take ii}) the scieiK c and requested him to act 
as my <;uide. He recommended the study of the KiUlhnl-MuwaUa 
of Mfilik b. Anas, and T began to read it Avith him from the following 
day. 1 continued attending his lectures and those of otlnns for full 
three yc‘ars.’ 

In Islamic law Thii Hazm first professed the Shafi'aite \icvvS, hut, 
perhaps under the influence of his teacdier Ahu’l Khiyiir Mas‘ud h. > ulaiman, 
a Zahirite^ he was converted to the Zafiirite school. 2 Dfifid al-ZiihiiT, the 
founder of this school insisted on an absolutely literal and external inter- 
])retation of the texts of the Qur’an and the Traditions. He jen'cted the 
us (5 of Aiialogy (Qhfnf<), of the authority of an Imam (Taqlld), and of 
individual oj>inion (i?<7’//); and restricted the ( onsensus of o])inion (fjina") 
to the unanimity of the companions of the Pro]>het alone. Ihn Ha/m not 
only relentlessly fought for these ideals, but advanced beyond them,^ for 
he e\t('nded the use of the Zaliirite doctrines to Dogmatic theology also, 
vhereas the Zahirites themselves limited them to the 2 )rovin(e of law 
(Fiqh)^ 

(hiriously enough, Il)n Hazm, the theologian and the historian, was 
a brilliant poet too. ‘His verses’, to quote the words of Dozy, ‘exhale a 
perfume of youth, artlessjiess, and joy; the allurement of his puic accents 
is irr(\sislible in the midst of universal devastation — the song of a nightingale 
heaid amidst a t(‘m])est’.5 Although fragments of his poc'trv are scattered 
in the ]>a<.es of the Nafhidl-Tlh,^ the 3J idjatiivUJdabcJj the Wajaydin'l- 
and others, yet his own (jomposition the TawqtdUnaHidniah ^ a 
bellfin'Mic mono!'ra]>h on low brings out his ])0(‘ti(j gifts to the best advantage. 
It is a line s])ec‘imen of liis sim]>le and elegant style and ])OSsesHes a rare 
charm of theme and diction. HuraaidI (d. 1095 A.D.) his best known 
])U])il says, ‘Jbn Hazm x\as \\ ell-x^'ersed in, and iiad complete mastery of 
poetry anti hdleff letfrr,^; and T never met a })orson who could extem})orise 
poems more (pik'kly than ho’.^o 

The fact v^'hich made him extremely impo]>ular among his Countrymen 
was his immoderate and fanatical language which he used against some of the 

1 Ibii Hti/m, Tawq, p. 9S; Ibu BjHilkiiwal, Al-^ihi No. 12,‘tS. 

? Voi. XII, p. 247. 

3 ‘AlHlu’l-VValiKi, Al-M ujib, j>. 32. 

^ Ency. Rdig'iO'tf and Ethics, urt. llm Hazm. 

Dozy, S])anish Islam, ]>. 574. The rernark is about the ])oetry of boili ll>n Hazm 
and hJS patron ‘Abdu’l-Kahman Y, ami I have a<Ja]>t(Ml tins quotation by substituting 
‘hia’ for‘tb(ur’ iii two pla('e.s. 

Dd. Dozv, Vol. 1, ])p. 14~H>, Vol. IJ, pp. 45, 13(i, 321, ote. 

7 Vol. XU, pp. 243-40, 252-57. 

« Vol. T, ]). 420 (Egyi)tiau edition). 

3 Tawqu'UHamama fCl-UlJati wa*l-lJlldf, ed. D. K. Petrof, Leiden, 1914. 
Dr. {Shaikh Tnayatullah of Lahore read a paper on ‘Ibn Hazm and his I^sveliology of 
h>vo as expounded in his work Tawfiul-Haniamn, in the All India PluloMiphleal Congress 
held at Lahore. 

^ahaln, Tadh„ Vol. Ill, p. 312; Yaffi, MiEat, Vol. Ill, p. 8(1; Jbn Khallikan, 
Vol. II, p. 269. 

One day, it is st^hl, Ibn Hazm set out to see Abu ‘Smir b. Sliediid while it was 
raining very heavily aceompanied by thunoor and violent wind. Abu ‘Aruir accidently 
met him on his way and said, ‘You are going to see me in sueh an iiu*lement weather ? ’ 
Ibn Hazm at oneo recited those verses in reply; — 

^ j wSliJ (-bn*! 

See Nafhnn-T}h, Vol. I, p. 51.^.. 
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greatest orthodox divines and religious authorities of Islam who stood high 
in peoples’ esteem.^ His^Umayyad proclivities, on the other hand, added 
fuel to the fire, 2 and he bec ame an object of hatred and hostility. » He was 
expelled from J>ro^^ince to province, people shunned his society and the 
rulers of varioim states, induced by his enemies, gave him no shelter. 
Finally he settled in his village-home Manta Lisham, where ho S]:)ent the 
rest of his life Augorously ]>ropagating the Zahirite dogma, diffusing his 
learning to a number of devoted students who had the courage to defy 
ofiic ial and i>o]>iilar ban, and wTiting indefatigably volume after volume 
on history, tradition, theology and other allied subjects,^ till death overtook 
him on Sunday, the 27th Sha'ban 45G A.H.''* (I5th August, 10G4 A.D.)® 
in the afternoon at the ripe age of seventy-one. ^ 

The Jamiiara. 

Inlrodurinnj , — Ibn Hazm is one of the most })rolifie writers of Islam. 
As far as the number and volume of his writings is c oncerned he stands, 
according to Yacplt, sec*ond c>iily to Tabari whose A\ritings when distributed 
over the days of his life are estimatc'd to be fourteen leaves a day.® His 
son Abu Rah‘ al-Fadl relates that he })ossessed 400 volumes c onsisting of 
about 8,000 fc»lios in aggregate all comj)osed and transcribed by his father.® 
This list obviously does not include a number of books which never wont 
out of the limits of his estate boundaric\s, nor those. which werc‘ j)ut to the 
flamc\s or lorn to ])ieces in public by his narrow^-minded and jealous coii- 
temj)oraric‘s Fortunatety wo possess his most valuable w ork, the' Kifdbu'l- 
F'iml fr/-J\fiIal iml-AJnvd'wal-Nilial^'^ which wem for him the honour of 
being the first scholar to contribute to the history of c omparative redigion. 
It is a i)ity, however, that his other works have not only heem east into 
shade by his wag)wtn 02 >ns, the al-Milal wal-N ilkal, hut many of them 
have cither been lost to us for ever, or exist in rare mannsc*ri])ts only. Even 
making allow ance for the ravages of time following the unsettled condition 
of Spain sinc e the downfall of the Umayyad rule, the }>rejudic;e and the 
fanatical zeal of the Tjma‘-ridden ]>eoplei2 seem to have been mainly 
rc'sjmnsible for the loss of a large numbe^r of Tbn Hazm’s works. Some of 
these* less known books and treatises — thanks to modem sc*holarship — 
have bc^en rescued from c)})livion, as for instance the TawqtdJ-Hamdma, 


1 ‘Imad, Hhadh.f Vol. IIT, p. 300; Dhrihaln, Tadh,^ V\>1. Ill, ]>. 346; Ibn Kballikaii, 
Vol. IT. T)p. 269-70. 

2 Dhaliabl, TVirf/?., Vol. TIT, pp. 346-47. 

3 Ulu'jafH, Vol. XI 1, pp. 248-49; Shadh,^ Vol. TIT, p. 30(/. 

4 Vol. XI 1, pp. 248-49. 

6 A1 SiUi, Vol. TT, ]). 409; Maqqari, Nafhu'l-Tlh^ Vol. I, p. 512; Ibn al-Qifti, Twnhh 
p. 233; ‘Tinad Shadh., IIT, p. 299; Ibn Khallikan, Vol. IT, p. 270. DliahabI and 
Yaqut ^ivo tho dato as Jiunada 1, 457 A. FT. also. (Se(3 Mv'jam, Vol. XIT, p. 240; 
Tadh , Vol. Ill, p. 348). 

6 Acionliiis: to Encg. of Iddm (art. Ibn Hazm) this corresponds to 28th Sha‘ban 
F56A.H. 

Al Sita^ Vol. II, p. 410, No. 888. His ago at tho time of his death was 71 years 
lO months nnd 29 days. Sec ‘Trnad, Shadh.^ Vol. Ill, p. 299. 

^ Vol. XII, p. 239. 

« i>haha>)i, Tudh., Vol. IIT, 342; Ibn Khallikan, Vol. TT, p. 269. 

Yaqut, Mvfam, Vol, XTI, p. 249; Dhahobi, Tadh,^ Vol. Ill, p. 346. 

L0(lit('d jii tUii’o m 4 volumes in A.H. 1317-21, but it is not a critical edition. 
Prof. Fri('(lJaond('i has tr.iiislatcd some extracts of this book into English. Vide The 
Ueterodnxie’i of the Shi^'nies^ Now Haven, reproduced from Joum. of tho Amer, Orients 
Soc.^ XXVll and XXIX. An Urdu translation of tho first tlirco volumes of this 
book under tho auspices of Translation Bureau, Hyderabad is ready for publication. 

^ Ibn Kluildiin, Prolegomena^ Vol. Ill, p. 4 (Paris edition). 
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the Risdh fi Fadl al-Andalus^'^ the Nvqatu'h'Arns,'^ But there are still 
many which have not yet seen the li^ht of the day, and among these the 
Jamharatn%An$dh is by far the most important. ^ 

The Title . — There is a certain amount of uncertainty as regards the 
title of the book. Various names ^ 

«^LJI and v^LJf ^ have been cited by 

different writers. The author himself is not definite on this j)oint. In the 
Patna MS.® the first volume concludes with the following sentence: — 

while the second volume is introduced in these w^ords: — 

^ j^^LsxJt ^UJI ^UJ) ^JIS 

3|c I 

Again, the concluding remark at the close of the cha])ter on the Khuza’ah 
reads as follow\s : — 

H< 

y> ^ • y 

and A\e find “w>UJ)ll oA on the margin as a sub-heading. As the 

book is not found in the list of Tlni Hazm’s VDrks compiled by the early 
writers like Maqcjari, Tbnn’l- Qifti, Yaqut, Abdul-Wfihid al-Marrakushi, 
Bhahal)! and Thn Khallikan it is somewhat difficult to (\stablish the title. 
Bill Khaldfin who uscmI the book as a source for his cha])ter on the genealogy 
of the Arab Irib'^s, Ua AajJL».Jf txLo ^ wyJf ;Ukf 

and V ho has quotc^d it thc^re jirofusely, calls it everywhere simply ‘‘ ^ 

Hrockelmann and C. A’^an Arendonk the contributor of the article on 
Tbn Hazm in Enetf af L^Ulm. hare given both the names 
and Khalifa calls it the title that 

was adojitc'd by Bin Hazin’s predecessors Hisham b. Muhammad b. 
al-Sa’ib al-Kallii (d 204 A.IT.). Abul-Faraj al-Tsfixhani (d. 967 A.D.) 
and Ibn Dura37d (d. 934 A. D.) for their vrorks on the subjc'ct. The 
present wTiter is inclined to follow HajI Khalifa and to call the book 
J amharaf u ’I- A nsdh. 

The scope and the subject-matter . — The book is on the genealogy of the 
Arab tribes with specnal reference to their branches established in Siiain; 
the author tra(‘es their origin from the earliest times down to his own age. 

J Ed. iiiiUq. 2 Ed. i\ F. Seybold. 

3 Prof. Friedlacn(ior wiys, ‘Should the mental x>rodiirts of Ibn Hazm bo rescued 
from oblivion to which fanatic’al zeal and unreasonable neglect ha<i doomed them, 
he will be acknowledged not only as the unrivalled rcpresoniative of literary Spain, 
but a'^ om’i of the greatest men in the wdiolo domain oi Islam.’ The Heterodoxies^ Intro. 

^ Maqrizi, K'ltdbu Itti'dzri-^miafd^ e<l. H. Bimz. Leipzig, ji. 8, cited by Goldziher 
in Ills article on Ibn Hazm. See Envy. JReligion and Ethics. 

5 Wliile collating this M>S. I unfortunately forgot to mark the folio Nos., and 
hence it is not possible for me to give tViese numbers when I rite passages from it. 

® In the Patna MS. wo find » which is obviously a mistake committed 

by the copyist. 

^ Tbn Khaldun, Al-Tbar, ed. Amir Shakaib Arsalan, Vol. T, pp. 64, 78 and Vol. 11, 
pp. 17, 38, 116, 122, etc. 

® Brockelmann, Qesch. d. Arab. Litt.^ Vol. I, p. 695; Ency. Islam, art. Ibn Hazm. 

* Kashful-^unun, ed. FJiigel, Vol. IT, p. 629. 

’0 Ibid. 11 Tdjun-^Vrus, Vol. Ill, p, 110 
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His method is as follows. He takes uj) one important stock, or an eponymous 
ancestor, or the chief of a confederation of families, and enumerates the 
chain of their desc endants, generation after generation, down to the time 
he flourished or till the family became extin(‘t. Ibn Hazm himself describes 
the scojic of his Jawham in the Introduction: — 

^ jSO ^ ^ ^ 

Il)n Hazm has imposed only one restriction upon himself namely that 
he has refrained from discussing a family which has not left behind anyone 
to repiesent it, unless it has }>rodu(*ed a person of importanc'c or has left its 
mark in any licOd.^ The author takes sj)ecial pains to mention whether a 
particular family or the branch of a family at any time migrated to or 
settled in Sj>ain. He tries to locate the family or the tribes as the c*ase may 
be, in the ])aiticular district, town, city and oven the quarter in which it 
took its abode. He also mentions whether the family was surviving, and, 
if not, w^here and when the lineage ceased Arab pedigree is l>asecl on the 
paternal system but Tbn Hazm, wherewr ])Ossible, tra< es thc^ desc ent on the 
side of the mother as w ell. 

JSuvmiiDi/ of the coMefits — The woik begins with an Inti eduction in 
which the author lays stress oji the im]>oitanc‘e of the genealogical sciences. 
By quoting the vc'ises of the Quian, the Traditions cT the Piophet. and the 
sayings, and the ])racti(*(\s of the four Orthodox (^aliphs, he establishes that 
a certain amount of gc^iealogic al knowledge is obligatory oji cwwy adult 
Muslim, while an advanc*ed study of the Aral) lineage is a matter of honour 
to all and a fa/d K [fdya (a c ollec live obligation) for sonic^ Before con eluding 
the introduction, he refutes the oft-quoted saying of the Prophet 

^ j ^ ^ ’>2 >^hose authenticity he doubts. The 

division of the Arab in general into various stocks forms the next subject 
of his disc*ouibe. Here he discusses the j>rmcipal divisions of the Arabs: 
the ‘Adniin, the Qahtan and the Khuza‘ah with sjK'cial jeferejice to the 
])roblem of their descent— viz , whether they are the dc\scendants of 
Ishmacl or not. 

As it is usual with the Muslim genealogist, the Banii ‘Admin who are 
the anc*estors of the Prophet have been treated first. Among them the 
Quraish have* been dealt with in great detail, for about one-third of the 
book has been devoted to them. The author desc*ribes each division and 
sub-di\ision of them iti exUnso, Kext the fhimi Tlyas and the Banfi Qays 
‘Aylan, the tw^o remaining desc*endants of Muclar b. Nazar are described. 
The other son of Nazar has been dealt wdth next, followed by very brief 
accounts of Tyad b. ‘Adnan and ‘Ak b. ‘Adrian, both the tribes having 

^ Tbn Hazm’s own words are: — 

alj ^ ui ^ jljI ill (S) Abuy ^ jsuflji ^ y'ikiii e^i 

Ajlb yAll ^ iJylSJl (JLaI ^ ^ ill 11^ 

m l^l^l ^^ill y Axac ^1 

(Soo Jamhara, Patna MS.) 

• Ibn Khaldun justifies this saying of tho Prophot and follows the golden moan 
between the two extreino views, viz.: (1) that its acquisition is obligatory for every 
Muslim, and (2) that it is of no use. See AZ-‘J6ar, ed. Amir Shakaib Arsalan, Vol. I, p. 4. 
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played very insignificant part in the early history of Islam. With them the 
narrative of the Banu ‘Adnan (jomes to a (dose. 

Dealing with the Banu Qaht^-ii, or the Aral), of Yemanite stock, he 
goes straight to the Ansars, vho as we know are mainly com 2 >osed of Aws 
and Khazraj. Tht'se two a\ ell-known tribes arc very reraot(' dosfjendants of 
Kahlan }>. Saba, yet, on aceount of their association with and (jontribution 
to Islam, they have been assigned the first ])lat‘e l)y the Muslim writers on 
Genealogy; and 11)11 Hazm has followed them in this resjiect. After giving 
an exhaustive account of the Heljiers he ])asses on to the Ghassanids, who 
like Harab, Ihadaliah, ‘Imran and others are the sons of ‘Amr b. ‘Amir but 
form a si'paratc' tribe for the sim])le reason that they drank from the water 
of Ghassan. Then he leads us back to the sons and the grandsons of Zayd 
b. Qahian b. Baba. We then g(‘t considerable details about Khiyar b. 
Malik b. Zayd and his desc(‘ndants, and ‘Uraib b. Zayd with all his elans 
and sub-clans. After conc luding the account of th(^ Qabtanid Arabs who 
are said to have descended from Qablaii b. Baba, the author takes up the 
account of Himya>r b. Baba, the founder of the great tribe of Banu Himyar 
who in < ourse of time built a mighty (m])ire ext('nding from the Bed Bea 
to the IVrsian Gulf in Bouth Arabia. The ac count of the Yemanite Arabs 
eon(‘lud(‘s with tliem. 

Thc' ihird ])iinci})al slock, thc^ Khuza‘ah, whoso origin is a mc»ot ])oint 
ill thc history of Aral) genealogy is the subject of the last ehaptcT of the 
book. The author has a]>])('nd(‘d some additional information I'dating to 
the genealogic al lore at tlie end under the follow i>ig lu^adings* — 

5ie (I) 

♦ UAxj j (I') 

♦ j ^lla- s x5 ^ (^) 

* I i (a) 

* (V ) 

The fi-agnientary character of these discourses and certain other 
considerations indicate that they form no ]>ai't of the book, and were 
a])parently addcxl on tire c-omplc^tion of the main work. 

Literary and biographical chaiacier^ — '^^hi.^ framework cd' the Jatnhara, 
as we have just seen, is ])urely gc^iealogical. But w^e will hardly do any 
justice to Tbn Hazm if w e overlook its literary, histor*ic*al and biogra])hicial 
(iharaciter, for it cjontains an astonishing quantity of miscc^llanoous literary, 
historicjal and biograjrhieal material as well. Instead of giving a dry 
catalogue of the names of persons, the author, has given biographical accounts 
of a large number of them. Though wTiting on gem^alogy, sometimes he 
gives such details as the dates of their deaths, the length of their lives, the 
officies they held, the c*ontribution they made, the wrongs they committed, 
and the weakness under whic;h they suffered. Thus our author introduces 
a large number of historical traditions and anecdotes, desciiptions of 
important Arab days and battles, (Ayydn nl-'Arah), ex])lanations of 
proverbs and curious proper names, and lively accounts of political events 
and of Arabian anjtiquities. In this connection thc following biographicjal 
notices, selected from here and there, will not be found uninteresting : 
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About Zibriqan i a handsome poet and a member of the deputation of 
the Ban! Tamim that waited upon the Prophet, he says: 


Zibriqan is from amon^^ the Bani 
Balidala and his name is Husain b. 
Badr. He was a member of the 
de])ijtation. His descendants at 
Talbirah ere the first to settle there. 
When they first cmtered 8])ain they 
settled in a lar^ifo villajj:!^ (tailed 
Zabariqa which w as named thus after 
them. Then the (^liristians over- 
po^^ered them, so they shifted to 
Talbirah. Th(dr quarter there is 
known by Haumatu’l-‘Arab u]) to 
this day. The ])oet means them 
while eulogizing; Mansur b. ‘Amir 
and congratulating him for some of 
his ' ictories : 

Tf the people of Zibriqan wish they 
can atta<*k. Then they can letiirn to 
their native ])lace at Zabariq. 


aJ j ijUj 

I.4J 

J ,^1 

^5 ^cUJI 

- a3U.^ AU 4 J JyJBl 

\jXa'ssxj (JiaI 


Here he explains the origin of thr(‘e Aral)ian i>rc)ver})s: 


The sons of Dahlia h. ‘Add are 
Sa‘d b. Dabba who left issues, and 
Sa‘Id w^ho has left no issue. The 
latter who lias narrated some 
Pro]ihetic traditions, was killed by 
Harith b. Ka‘b who in his turn w'as 
killed by Dabba. The three ])ro- 
veibs: ‘Ts it Sa‘d or Sa‘id ^ 
‘Harith the Atfiioted’, and SSword 
preceded justice’, all im])rovisod by 
Dablia originated regarding tliis in- 
cid(‘nt. 


aJ ^ ^ j) A.^ 

d^^^CsExJl ALiji aJ \,„^AC iXkx**f ^ 

ilfjLiSSiJI AAwo (J^AJ aJ j ^ 

cDjLo LfJUi J V — -xf 

J S Jil ilj^l 

IfJGi - V,. OA^JI j 

Ht A^ 


Qatari b. al-Fuja'a » the name 
leader is exjilained thus: 

. . . Ho had a son whose name was 
Harab b. Salma the Kharijite be- 
longing to the Azraqite group. He 
was acknowledged as Calijih for 
20 years, and ho is no other than 
Qatari b. al-Fuja’a. Fuja’a is the 
title of his father, for once ho shifted 
to Veman without leaving any trace 
and then c ame back to his people 

all on a sudden ( Stsui ) 


of the AAell-knowui intre]>id Kharijite 

Ao.4m) aJ ^ • 

Ai^-sdL) A^ ^JLu 

< ) ^*** 

^i| AiS AwS S[^L»aII ^ 

S(e . • . A^y ^31 ^ 


1 See Tim Stt‘d, Tabaqdt, Vol. VII, Pt, I, p. 43, for his life. 

2 Soo Abu llilal al-‘AskrtrI, J arrOvaratu^l-Am^al ed. Bombay, p. 97, for details. 
« Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, p. 213. 
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*Anbasa b. Jsbaq is described in the following woids. 


Abu Hatim ‘Anbasa b. Tsbaq a 
descendant of Hanbal b. Bajala was a 
leader of the Bani ‘Abbas, and came 
from Herat. Muiitasir during the 
cali})hato of his father made him the 
Governor of Egyj)t v^hich ])()st he 
held for four years and four months, 
and then came back to Iraq. All 
these ha])j>ened in the ( aliphate of 
Mutaw akkil. None ruled ov('r Egy]it 
on behalf of the Abbasids like him. 
He was a very just man, and was 
condemned as a Khaiijite for his 
strict impartiality and fight for 
truth. He Is the last Arab to rule 
over Egy])t and the last governor 
to offer his prayer vith ])eo]>le and 
to deliver the weekly sermon. 


3LJl«u ^ J 

iljjb (Jjtl ,^4^1 

Aa.;I JillA. iXXkXA. ^ 

^^5 JS J t?v' ^ 

sJiXc s i^^Xj 

^ y!»j JaoU j 

He j \ ^ 


Again, the Jamhuiatid-An^db includes much material that more 
]»r(>])erlv belongs to the history of literature. Poetry and poets have 
enjoytMl spedal fa\om’ at the hand of the author* who was himself not a 
mean po(^l. He has not (/ily traced the' descent of Aral) ]>oets ])ut has 
given other informatioi! i (‘carding their liv€‘s and works not to s])C‘ak of 
eo])jous citation of Arabic \ t'rses. If a tribe has ])rodu<*(‘d a number of 
poets lu‘ mentions this aJso.^ Minor ])oets like al-Tirimmrih, al-Shammaiih 
and l\rutammiin b Nuwaira, and even su(*h obs( ure {)(>ets as Tbnnl-Atna])a, 
Anas h Sharma, and ^laiblb b al-Bars.l’ liave not been negle(‘te(l. 
Tlutai’a 2 and Mansur 1) Zibricjan are among those who have been dealt 
at consid(‘ral)le length* 


Hutai’a the ]>oet, Ids name is 
Jarv^al b. Aws b. Mfdik b. HavTva b, 
Makh/um ... . Hut aibl address(‘s 

the following verse to ‘Al(|ama h. 
‘A Hath a whom ‘Ihnar b al-Khattab 
a])pointed as the go\ ernor of Hauraii : 

If T met you safe there would 
have been only vc‘ry few^ days 
between me and my j>ros]>erity. 

. . . Ja‘far is the son of Qnrai‘ b. 
‘Awf and is also ealled Anfu’l-Naqa 
(the nose of the she-camel). He was 
named so because his father 
slaughtered a she-camd and distri- 
buted its flesh among his wives, and 
gave the head of the she-camel to 
J a‘far who held it by the nose. Now 


J ^clXuJJ 

er? 

- a/ ^ u.jtkisx/1 

Ui(.*v l^JLxxqJ ^ 

ySH ^ ^ iXlj . .. 

^isx'i »(jl v-^SJ iliUJI s ki l 

^ ^ ^ 4.6.M^Si Xjli 

Itiit xi JcxSi Aiil) tVAwU SiUil 

XjUJI JlSi 


1 For example, <* »>w«f Jamhara^ Bankipore ^IS 

* Huart, A History of Arabic Literature^ pp. 44-45. 
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people asked him i^hat it was. He 
said, ' I’he nose of the she-eamol and 
thus they ])e^'an to c all him hy this 
nam(\ His sons, hoAvever^ were 
etira^ed with this ej)ithet till Hutai’a 
com])osed the following verse in 
their ]>raise : 

These are the ])eo])le who are the 
nose and others are tails. Who 
can make the nose of the she- 
eamel equal wdth its tail ^ 

The poet Mansur Zibriqan b. 
8alma associated himself uitli Harun 
Hashld and under his patronage 
reached to very high positions. At 
first he was a Kharijite of the Safari 
gtou]). He tlu'ii entered the city of 
Kaqqa and sup[)orled himself against 
a |)illar which belonged to HlMd the 
maiieian the Rafulite. Ha’iid came 
there, offered his ])rayer, and sup- 
ported Jiimsclf against the pillar till 
it was in b(*tw('(‘n them. HVud 
then began to speak on th<^ Imamlya 
faith with his followers. Thus 
Mansur was in no time converted to 
the tmamiya vie\\'s of the Rafidites 
But he always used to dis]>lay his 
indifference towards the house t)f ‘All 
till one day ‘Attalil recited one of his 
]) 0 (‘ms on the Rafidite faith before 
Rashid. Rashid w as enraged and at 
once w^rote to the ruler of Ras al-‘Ain 
ordering him to cru( ify Mansur after 
am])utating his tongue. But the 
messenger entereil Ras al-Wiii w^hen 
])eo])le w ore coming ba(*k from the 
funeral ceremony of Mansur. 


LujJI aXjl/I j 


. , . 

A.) ^ ^ I AA i^9 

^.^iljJI JJIj U-! 

a^jLm,] I ^ ^ I iAXmI ^ ^ ^ J I *3 ^ 

A£^»(.m.J) 

AjI^SA^I iL«(./©SI ^9 
aaxa. 

^UxJI ^1 ^ ,yC 

J,.s\9 A^ilJI aJ bxM 

^1) AAji^ SJ.9 ^xAj}] 

^^11 v>^jaJI AitAMi jlai 


TraditJon and Theology wore the most favourite subjects wdth the 
author, and he nev^cr loses any o])portunity of discussing them. He records 
a number of A])ostolic sayings and anecdotes Tf a ])erson ap])lied himself 
to the study of these two iiriinupal bramdies of Islamic learning he mentions 
it with groat care In each case ho points out whether a person took part 
in the transmission of the Hadiih. If a chain of authority {mnad) is peculiar 
in any respect, or is weak or strong he explains it ^ Not only this but he 


^ Tbn Ha/.in tlescribos a peculiar Sanad in one ploeo:- 

^ f JA ^ ^ ^5 AjIsr^I Ib^; J * • • 

b* Jlii ^CxUkJt aJJI Joe ^ J 

IbjA. v:i#j*-»AJt yjh wjjl ^ ^ 

bj IjpfjJt ^UJl »Axc ^ 
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occasionally gives his own o})inion about the authenticity and genuineness 
of a tradition and the trustworthiness of a narnfctor.^ These digressions — 
if I may be allowed to use this term— do not irritate the reader, leather, 
coming in the midst of those dull, monotonous and wearisome lists of ^ 
endless names they servo as relief and delight him. Attain, the historicjal 
importance of these short notes cannot be ovoiemx) hasized sj)ecially because 
they come from the pen of a fifth cc‘ntury writer. 

The Manvscript , — As already stated the Jaw karat iH-Ansah is still in 
manuscri])t, but fortunately we possess more than half a dozcni manusc ripts 
of this A'-aluable wwk. Of these six are known to exist outside India in 
Tunis, Masjid al-Zaituna; 2 in Madrid, Real Ac ad, do la Hist.^ which is a 
co}>y of the former; in Paris, Bil)!. Nat. in Berlin Stambul ® and Oairo.7 
Three c o]>ies are knowoi to he in India which are jireserved in the Ram])ur 
State library, the Maktabatu’l-Sindiya ® and the Oriental Puhlicj Library, 
Bankipore. The Rainjiur MS. contains 296 folios and the date of its 
trail scri])tion, as given by the cataloguer, is A.H. 9S4.® 

The Banki])ore MS. 10 w hic*h 1 have consulted and from w hicdi Mr. Salabu’l 
-Din Khuda J^ukhsh ]>ubhahed extrac*ts hi his Contribution to the History of 
Islamic i^iviJhation^'^^ thoueh not ‘s]>lendid’ ^2 ig fairly good. It com])riaes 
163 folios, and both the volumes are bound hi one. It does not c;ontahi the 
date of transcTi])tion nor does it bear the name of the scribe. Written in 
clear but rathei- c ursive and scholarly Naskh it is unfortunately full of 
omissions and oliliterations. It c ontains a number of additions and correc- 
tions as well. IT]) to foHc* 53 dhuTitical points have not been given but 
from folio 54 onwards not only these pohits are given, though carelessly, but 
the Aviiting also differs. A close examination of the manusc ript leaves no 
doubt ill our mind that the copyist w as not a scholar of Araliic, for ho has 
committed a number of fJagrant mistakes of s]>elling and grammar, for 
instance for for « < 5 uJajlb w for 

for and for 

It is difficult to fix the date of the transc iijition of the manuscript, but 
from the style* of w riting and from the fact that it c ontains a note on the 
fly-leaf dated A.H. 1089 (A.D. 1678), it is ])erha]>8 safe to assume that it 

aIImmX 1«XA ^>0 Jbl bo <jJUt Jl^-***^ (Jb 

1 About ono Muhttinmad b. ‘Abdullah his oinniun is: — 

2 Oat. No. 5014. ^ Coder.*, o.c., p. 105. * (‘at. No. 5829. 

6 Verz. 0510. ^ ‘A. Armri ‘Ar. 2413. 7 y, 152. 

8 TadhkiratuH-Nawddir mhml MakhtutatVl "Arablya Hyderabad, p. 75. The 
information was fumishod by 8hah Ihsanullah of Smd. 

9 Cat. No. 94. Vide Fihratti Kutubi JRdmpur Ltbrarif, p. 033. 

10 In fact there are two luanuscTipts ((Wt. Noh. 1101 and 1102) in the Bankipore 
Library, one coiiipleto and the other incomploto ending in the middle of the genealogical 
account of the Banu Malik b. Kinana, but the latter being very recent and jiorliaps a 
copy of the former is not of much value for our purjioses. V nlc" Cat. of Arabic and Persian 
Mas. in the Oriental Library, Bankipore, Vol. XV, pp. 196-98. 

11 Vol. I, pp. 320-66. 

12 Khuda Buksh, Islamic Civilization, Vol. T, p. 320. 

^8 The note runs as follows; — 

X 

A*JI Aj; ^ aJ ^ aUI ^ aB 
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was copied towards the end of the sixteenth or the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, A.D. 

Conclusion . — As Ibn Hazm wrote his Jamharatu'UAnsdb in A.H. 450 ^ 
that is not more than G years before his death, it is needless to emphasize 
that it embodies the results of his rij>e experiences and mature studies. It 
bears moreover testimony to the quality of originality most j>rized in Ibn 
Hazm and which marks him out as one of the most eminent scholars in the 
whole field of Arabic literature. This is the first and the only book extant 
which is devoted exclusively to the genealogy of the Arab tribes; ^ and 
although there are traces that the author has derived some of his material 
from his predecessors to wit Muhammad al-KaD)i (d 7G3 A.D.), his son 
Hishamb. al-Kalbi (d. 819 A.D.), Tabari (d. 923 A.D.) Mas'udi (d. 95G A.D.) 
and others, yet the greater part of his book contains information gathered 
from the lij)s of trustworthy recorders, and a])]>ears to be based on his 
own researches. Ac(;uracy, ('om 2 )letei)ess of details, sound judgment, wide 
outlook, and keen ])Ower of observation — (jualities which arc usually 
associated with Il)n Hazm — have nowliere ])een displayed so w ell as in this 
l)Ook. These features have made the Jamfiam an iiidis})ensable source of 
information in connection with the Arab genealogical studies. ^ A 
( arofully-])rei)ai*od edition of the book will be welcomed l)y all students of 
Arab genealogy and history. 


1 Oodem, Mission lustonca on la'ArgoliA Y. Yuuoz, M-idrid, 1892, p. 42, oitisl by 
Brookclmium m G(sch. der. Arab. JaU. ,V ol 1, p. 095, and Ericy. Jdam^ art. Ibn Hazm. 

2 Al-Mubarrad’s Nambu "Adrian wa Qalitdn jiraotically on tho same siibjoet and 
recently (‘ditod Ijy Maulaiia ‘Abdii'l-‘Aziz Ma,^ man is too brief to Vie considorod lioro. 

8 Codera used it as .» smu’ce for lus ai ticli^ on tho Hammudids and Tiidjihids. 
Soe Ency. Joldrn, art. Jbn Hizni. 

N.li. —I take 11ns opporl unity of acknowledging my d(‘bt and of oflenng ln^^ thanks 
to my ti‘ach(r Dr. M. Z. §iddi<ii, M.A.. I*b 1)., ol Cidcutta University, who guidecl mo 
throughout in writing this papei Tliuukh are also dne to my teacher tho lato J^rof. 
M M. Haq, M.A., o1 rresidcncy (’ollege, Calcutt.’, who kindly took tho trouble ot 
going through the inanuw upt vor^ earefulfv and gave some very valualile suggostions. 
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Economic Condition of the Korkus of Melghat Forest. 

By K. P. Chattopadhyay. 

In this note, a brief study is made of the ecjonomic^ condition of the 
Korkus of Melghat Forest. 

The Melghat taluq is situated in the Amraoti distric t of Ber ar ; it lies 
between 21"* 10' and 21° 47' N. and 76° 38' and 77° 40' E. and is aj^proxi- 
mately 1,601) square miles in area. Portions of it has ricli blacl? soil and 
near Dhariii and Bairagarh, the forest has disa|)j)earcd giving w^ay to culti- 
vated land. Elsewhere* it is mainly forest, nominally at least State Forest, 
although ])ortions are not looked after by the Forest Dejiartment. On tlie 
whole, ‘the country is extremely rueged and broken into a succession of 
hills and valleys. The c'limate of the tract has a very evil re]>utation . . . 
A severe type of malaria prevails at the end of the* rains and the l)eginning 
of cold weathei ... In the hot weather, heat in the valleys is intense*.’ 
Betwwn 1881 and 1801 the ])opulation incTcased by 10-8% in spite of these 
conditions ])ut in the next decade ‘the ])o])u]aticm declined by 22% due to 
famine and emigration on acc ount of the constant c'xtension of the Melghat 
reserves’. The majority of the present inhabitants are Korkus.^ 

The Mc'lghat Forest Division jm>xier covcts an ar(*a of 1,187 square 
miles and the entire area is hilly with an elevation varying from 1,200 to 
1,600 feet on the average. I'he scjil is generally a dark brown loam, with a 
good dc*al of medium sized boulder and is quite fertile. The rainfall is 
double that in the X)lains of Bcu ar. 

Aj)art from tlie dc'adly ty])e of malaria mcaitioned earlier, the villages 
in the forest suffer from an inadequate water suj>ply. In the* higher x>arts 
the* V illagers have to descend to deep valley's to get w ater for domestic- 
use and for drinking 

In the forests there are x>lenty of Sambas (Busa Unicolor), the bison 
(bibos gaums) and barking deer (Muntiacus Muntjak) x>orcu])ineR and pigs, 
all of which damage* crc)]>s. Tigers arc* also numc^rous and carry off and 
kill a large number of c attle each year. ‘The total jxquilation of the forest 
villages on March 31 st, 1935, was 12,394 mostly Korkus ’.2 There were at 
that time 134 inhabited villages in the six forest Ranges 

'flio inv estigatiems rccoided here were* carric*d out among the* Korkus of 
the Melghat Forc'st l)i\ ision and a])j)ly to them. Two visits were iraid by 
the writer in 1938 and in 1941. 

The Melghat Forest Divdsion along with the rest of Bcrar was j)art of 
Nizami dominion until 1853, wh(*n it was assigned to the British 
Government. At that time the Korkus Hvc'd by shifting c ultivation and a 
(•ertaiii amount of hunting, and by sale of timbc'r and firew ood. Within 
five years of British oceuiiation of Berar, forest reservation w as introduc ed 
and shifting cultivation was forbidden by 1878. An attempt was made to 
control felling of timber over the whole area as early as 1872 but as this led 
to serious discontent among the aboriginal forest population a part of 
the area was loft unreserved. At present the Korkus are given selected 


1 (\'ritrol Proviiic f's l)i4rK-t (;iiazett(*crs- Aciraoti Djstrn t, Bc>jul)cV^ 1911. 

2 Suinmansett li mi tlu' Working Pli«n of M^^ighat F( rowt (oflic lal pub 

la-ation <'f tlio Forc{-t JDcpartinonl ). 


( 19 ) 
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areaR, near villae^es if }>os8ible, for settled cultivation at a nominal rent. 
They are also allowed to obtain a free supply of firewood, of thorn 
and branches for fences, and some timber for house building. Free 
grazing of cattle is also allowed. In return, the villagers have to do 
certain forest work such as (a) cutting and burning exterior boundary 
lines, (b) re2)air of roads. Some ]»ayment is made for such work, — ^not 
at the f»re vailing rate, l)ut at a lower rate in consideration of these con- 
cessions In addition the KorLiis are expected to work in the Government 
timber depots, for })aymont at a sc lieduled rate. ‘ Departmental exploitation 
of timber was introduced in 1931-32 in Sembadoh range and gradually 
extended to the other five ranges.’ Before that there was only licensed 
timber cutting on independent basis. 

Burning of uiuh'i grow th and of dry leaves is carried out during January 
and February, for a distance of about half a furlong on either side of the 
roads, to create Inclines. The rate of payment in 1940-41 was Rs.2-8-0 to 
Rs.3 per mile of such burning and clearing It was stated by the local 
Forest ojffic*ials that 5 to (i ])ersons (boys and old men) w orkmg for a fortnight 
could finish this j ()b. The rate for indiv idual per day (iomes to half anna only. 

For ordinaiy road rej)airs the rate i)er mile was said by officials to be 
Rs.G to Bb. J 2 'Fhe villagers gave a low'cr figure. For a very bad condition 
of the I'oad, daily wages w ere paid at the rate of As.4 per men, As 3 foi omen 
and As.2 for boys. Ordinary road repairs required the services of about 
15 pcrsoiis per mile (about three wTcks). Here again the average rate 
comes to half anna ])cr diem. 1’h(‘ rate w^as ( hec'ked by observing a( tuals 
for re])airujg in February, 1941. Fashioning of timber (previously fidled) 
in departmental yards, starts late in October and goes on till the middle of 
June. During rahis — right thiough the agricultural season, kee])iiig an eye 
on the needs of Korkus for c ultivation (said the officials) — felling operations 
are taken up, to dear certain areas and also to cut down selec.ted trees. 
About teji days’ service in the month is required of the Korku adults, and 
wages at As.4 per day is paid. The departmental officials stated that there 
is always shortage of labour and that the Korkus grumble at the work, and 
at one time had left villages near some of the timber depots. As how ever 
all land in the forest is allotted for (‘ultivation by the I\)rost Department 
officials, and new villages cannot be started without j)er mission it a]>poars 
that the villagers gradually returned to such w ork. For example, it was 
leamt, that in 1933 Sembadoh Range had a ])opulation of about 1,500, but 
at the time of \ isit by the writer it was said to hav(‘ risen to 2,100, mainly 
by return of emigrant Korkus. Apart from working in Government timber 
yards, the Korkus can fell timber themselves after taking out licences. 

The income from timber work in the yard comes ordinarily to Rs.7 
per month. In rare cases a man can cut dowji and fashion double the usual 
amoiujt and earn Rs. 12 ]>er month. If the Korku has a cart, he earns more 
by carrying the timber to the railw^ay terminus or elsewhere as required. 
The table below' gives the earnings of a number of villagers of Sembadoh 
area for November, 1940. The families were selected at random from the 
list of names of heads of families w hich sent men to work in the yard (names 
wcTe selected without any knowledge of their earnings). Some of the men 
work together in groups of tw'O or three, with a brother or brothers or 
occ^asionally an outsider or a servant. 

In some cases it is possible that part of the work done just before 
November had been }>aid in November and in others work done in November 
is incomplete and therefore not yet paid for by the depot. This accounts 
for the range of variations. On an average, however, these differences from 
actual earnings cancel out. The men who owned carts and carried timber 
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Name. 

Village. 

Payment 
for Timber. 

Carted by. 

Payment 
for Cartage. 

Hiralal and two 

Gol Tikri 

Rs.l 9-6-0 

Co-workers 

Rs.lO 

relatives. 

(Semliadoh) 


Outsiders 

Rs.l 4-3-6 

Kalu and three others 

Multanidhana 

Rs.ll -6-0 

Outsiders 

Not record- 


(Sembadoh) 



od as un- 
necessary. 




(^ 0 -workers 

Rs.4. 13- 6 

Lobo and two others 


Jis.25-4-0 

Co -workers 

Rs.22-0.6 




Co -worker of Kalu 

Rs.5 

Mangal . . 

,, 

Rs.3- 14-0 

Outsider 

Not re- 




corded. 

Rona 


Rs.3- 14-0 

Outsider 

Do. 

Maliting (son of 

,, 

Rs.2- 14-0 

Outsider 

Do. 

Langra). 

Soma 


Rs.4 , 

Co-worker of l^alu. 

Rs.5 




Cart was hired. 


Choto 


Rs.7 ! 

Tanu (below) 

Rs.4.13-6 

Tanu 


Rs.4 

Outsider 

Not re- 





corded. 




Outsider 

Do. 

Mahting (Bluunka) . . 


Rs.4-6-0 

Outsider 

Do. 

Total 17 . . 


R8.86 

(Excluding out- 

Rs.Sl-ll-e 




siders.) 



in tlK'in earned more, ])ut the lime taken in carting was lost. Usually the 
shaping of timber and taking a c artload to Elli(‘li]>ur and back was stated 
to take two men three \\eeks, l^obo, Kalu and Tliralal, each ow7i two 
carts. Tanu has one ( art. A cart if hired costs He.l for the cart and Rs.2 
for each bullock for a trip to ElUohpur (and back). The actual earnings 
were, allotting cart- hire to c art-oxA ners, as noted (to nearest rupee) bel'^w: — 


Iliralttl and two othors . . Rs 10 each, 
Mangal and Rona . . Rs.4 each. 

Choto . . . Ks,7. 

Kalu and throe others . . Rs.(3 each. 

Mfihting (son of Langra) Rs.3. 


Mahting (Bliumlia) and . . Rs.4 each. 
Soma. 

Loho and two otlicrs . . Rs.16 each. 

Tanu . . . . Rs.9. 


The total earnings were Ks.l37 for 17 men, i.e. Ks.S ap[)roximately 
j)er man ])or month. A sec ond set of income data regarding all the Korku 
timber workers in Hori and Karisal villages in Caorakuud range and a 
random sclecticni of five groui)s cKMislsting of seventeen workers in all, in 
Caorakund village are noted below. 

Vive groups consisting of eight wwkers in Ilarisal, four groups cjonsi ^ting 
of six w'orkers in Bori and five grou])s consisting of seventeen workers in 
Caorakund, earned in all Rs.340-1-9 including cartage in December, 1940. 
The average cjomes to Rs.ll to the nearest rupee. In January 1941, 
13 workers of Bori and Harisal earned on an average Rs.O only by timber 
cutting and fashioning. Those who owned carts earned more from carrying 
timber. Taking into account the fuO earnings of 17 workers in Sembadoh 
range in November and 31 workers in Caorakund range in December 1940, 
the average works out at a little less than Rs.lO ]jer month. If the figures 
for cart-hire are excluded the average comes to a little over Rs.7 for timber 
work. This is in close agreement with the official report that the wages 
work out at about four annas per day. 
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Agricultural Holdings. 

Land is allotted in the forest area on the basis of ‘ploughs’. The 
maximum number of ploughs in a given area is fixed by the Forest Depart- 
ment for each village. ‘To ensure that a certain area will lie fallow in 
rotation, the number of ploughs is fixed on the basis of one plough to every 
12 acres of blacjk soil or 24 acres of culturable red soil, as one i)lough 
is considered capable of cultivating only 6 acres of black soil or 8 acres 
of red soil on an average in each year’. The acreage allotted for cultivation 
in the villages visited are noted below : — 


Range. 

|||||||R|||||||^^ 

Area. 

Ploughs 

sanctioned. 

Actual. 

Chikalda (1938) 

Merana 

196 

9 

7 

Bon 

925 

31 

Not cheeked ; but 


Tetu 

424 

16 

number of ploughs 
held is less than 
number of ploughs 
sanctioned m each 





case. 

Sembadoh (1938 

Gol Tikri 


45 

65 

and 1941). 

Sembadoh 

[ I 

recently raised 



Mulbanidhana 

3 

to 60 


Caorakund 

Han sal 

910 1 

36 

20 

(1941). 

Caorakund . . 

1,070 

27 

21 

Bon 

189 j 

10 

5 


Except in 8embadoh, there does not seem to be a shortage of cultivable 
land. It should, hovever, be remembered that the quality of the soil varies 
a good deal. In Memna area, for exami)le, the soil is of reddish brown 
colour (known as Balia) and not very fertile. Land must be left fallow for one 
or two years to be tit for (cultivation. For Melghat Taluq as a whole, the 
average Korku holding in 1925-27 v as 25 acres, i.e. one ‘plough ’ of culturable 
red soil. Where there is black soil, this was equivalent to two ploughs. 
The position regarding the income of the Korkus by agriculture may be 
judged from the following table regarding the actual number of ‘])loughs’ 
of land held in different villages as ascertained by the wTiter : 


Range. 

Village. 

Totctl 
number 
of Korku 
families. 

Total 

number 

of 

ploughs. 

N lunber of families with 

one 
plough 
or less. 

two 

plouglis. 

tliree 

ploughs. 

Sembadoh 

Multamdhana . . 

28 

24 

27 

1 


Chikalda 

Memna 

6 

7 

5 

1 

, , 

Caorakund 

Hansal 

6 

6 

4 

1 

* • 


Bon 

4 

5 

3 

1 

, , 


Oaorakimd 

15 

20 

9 

5 

1 


Totai. . . 

58 

62 

48 

9 

1 


Percentage . . 

100 


82-8 

15 6 

1-7 
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In the Settlement Report, the figures for raiyats with one plough and those 
with less or no land are not 8ej)arately given. Hence these two classes have 
been combined in the above table for comparison with the settlement fissures. 

In the Settlement Report of 1925-27 a five- fold (dassifi(‘ation of raiyats 
v^as adopted. The lowest Group E is that without a jor?* or yoke of bullocks 
and land, the next is Class D which consists of ‘one ])lough raiyats who are 
heavily indebted — both classes certainly depend as much on casual labour 
as on agriculture — the typical C class man is the one j)lou£^h raiyat not 
overwhelmed by debt . . . the tyy)ical B class has at least two j)loughs’, 
and indulges in petty money lending and grain loans. The A (ilass raiyat 
‘has generally a large holding and is a lender of substantial amounts of 
money or grain. In 1925-27 there were 2,377 Korku raiyats in Molghat 
taluq 1 distributed under the following classes: — 

ABC BandE 

19 388 1840 130 

In percentages, combining C, B and E, we get 

A B C, B, E 

0*8 16*3 82-9 

If we remember that these figures are for Melghat as a whole, including the 
fertile Bharni tract, it may be concluded from my results that the holding 
of land by the Korkus has not changed apj)reciably betw een 1925-27 and 
1938-41. Since the two and three plough raiyats are to be included 
under B my figures based on a small sample work out as 

B C, B, E 

17*2 82*8 in nearest integers. 

The agreement is quite close. The lack of change is probably to be 
ascribed to the strict (jontrol exercised on settlement in villages and allot- 
ment of land for cultivation. The amount of crop grown per plough has, 
however, decreased during this period as indic’ated below. 

Crops. — ^The princij)al food crops raised by the Korkus in the Forest 
division are: (a) Jawar, (h) Kodon, (c) Katki, (d) Sawa, (e) Mandgi and a 
certain amount of rice, gram, and wheat. The fertility of the soil varies a 
good deal from rich Jfalt to the moderately fertile dalla of the hill areas. 
The amount of produce is noted in Koro and Kliandi, which are local 
measures. Sixteen seers of 80 tolas make one Koro and 20 Koros make one 
Khandi. The local maund is of 32 seers and not, like the Bengal maund, 
of 40 seers. Ordinarily one jori of land, i.e. land turned up by one plough, 
will give one to one and a half Khandi of jav^ar or Jcutki or wandgi. Actually, 
it was stated, the production was less owing to unavoidable neglect of 
cultivation on account of Begar\ Under this term, the Korkus include : — 
(a) Cutting and burning of undergrowth. (6) Road repairs and making 
nullahs. As noted earlier, the work is more or less compulsory and the 
payment is very low — about half anna (half-penny) per day. Only boys of 
age 12-14 and old men, however, normally do this work. The Korkus 
pointed out that while they have to repair these roads practically for nothing, 
they have no roads to their field foi carting manure, (c) A third kind of 
begar was said to be the work done when officials or people for shikar 
(hunting) came. A number of adolescent boys and old men would be 
told off to draw water, to get fire- wood and do similar duties. Others, 

1 Final Beport on tho Land Revenue Settlement of the Melghat Taluq, 1925-27, 
by R. M. Crofton, Government Press, Nagpur, 1928. 
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again, would be sent to tie uj) bullocks or buffaloes in forests as bait, fix 
the macau (platform) in trees and help in other ways. During the visits 
of tJie V liter, it was observed that the hoys and old men were allotted 
siK h diiti(‘s in liis ovii case he paid five annas per day to an old man 
vlio \vas out of vork and was allotted to him for odd jobs during his stay. 
This was held to ])e fair. Tn the case of another man who fetched wood 
(no other work was i iven) direc t payment was made at eight annas per day 
as this was claimed to be fail* (instead of six annas w^hich was mentioned 
by the Patel as the hediiled rate. The Patel (headman) made no remarks 
as he is expectc‘d to kee]) ]>ayments to the schedule. The ofiic ials stated 
that the Korku dishkes being compelled to work and a sub-divisional 
officer whom the \\riter met, mentioned a case where a carter had refused 
to hiie out his c art at one ru]yee a day for a w eek. The carter’s objection 
(found on enquiry) w^as that he needed his c art then for taking timber to 
Elhchpur and tliat he would hav^e out of the ru])ee only four aimas per 
day after payijjg cart and bullock hire. 

As regal ds .shikar, the sum stated by the Korkus to have been paid to 
thc» bo^s who hel])ed one shikari for livx' days workc^d out at Ic^ss than one 
anna ])er boy. Their ojiinion w^as that each boy should have received 
jiayment at the usual rate of two annas and a half which is obtained for 
regular daily work. Regarding another shikari the complaint was that the 
boys were needed for more urgent wxrk at home in connection wdth agri- 
culture and house repair. 

InteiTujytion of agriculture: While the wxrk in the timber dc])ot is not 
\ i*c)m]»laints w ere life that such work interfers w ith prc)]>or c ultivation 
and grow ing of c r( >] >s The timber felling operations w hie h go on through the 
rains and th(‘ c*leaimg and burning of undergrow th after the rains and during 
autumn iiitcTferc' with agric*ulturc* Even during the rest of the year, the 
Korku holds that the conditions are not satisfac tory. An old Korku, w^ho 
w-^as V' orking in the dejKjt summarizc^d this last set of objections as follows: — 
‘l^hc work is hard; the labour is fore ed. What ran a whole family purchase 
on four annas a day i My house is dilapidated, for T have no time to 
re]»air it. My son is away with the shihiri sahab tying u]) buffaloes at 
night in the forest in the rains. We })refer work in the iic*lds. Mother 
Earth gh^es good crops. The til (sesamum) and other similar crops would 
pay the money lender his duos. The grain (kharif) we c*c)u]d eat in comfort 
the w hole year. Instead, T have to c ut wood, and plant teak in this fasliion 
and that fashion, — ordered ten times b}- Forest office men ’. Timlier c utting 
and sale he ox])lained, paid bc^ttcr, if they could work on their owni. 

Most of the food g, rains have to lie sowm in the beginning of monsoon. 
Some are harxxsted in September-October and others like jawar, in 
Dccc'mber. The ero])S require w^atch at night (and often durmg the day) 
from a platform hut, to ])rotect them against w ild animals, as soon as they 
have giown a bit beyond the seedling stage, Tn many areas, the fields are 
at some distance from villages, and if the cultiv’ator has to leave his field 
for several days unwatched during the period when animals are tempted 
by them, a good portion of the crop may bo lost. Heavy rains again, will 
wash aw ay seeds and early sccdhngs, if proper and timely care camiot be 
taken . When the writer pointed to some fields w hie h showed better standing 
crops than others, he w as told that these belonged to the Patel of the village 
who was exempt from the duties classed as 'hegar^ and also from forced 
labour at the timber depots. In order to ascertain how far this exjilanation 
was correct, actual crop returns were cjoUected in several villages from the 
Patel and also from others. In Sembadoh, the Patel who has two joris of 
land obtained: 
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Jmvar . . 3 hkandis, 

Paddy 3 khundn. 


The crops harvested by other villagers \v ere as follow s (for one jori of land 
in each case). 


Name. 

Crop. 

Amount. 

Remarks on Field. 

Rona 

Kvtki and Mavdgi 

10 Koro 

Two miles away. 

Bogu 

Kvtki 

5 Koro 

Moti 

Mandgi 

10 Koro 


Mahting 

Kvlki 

2 Koros 

Field on hilF 

Dholja 

Jawar 


, 

Labo 

Jawar 

Ilandgi 

K utki 

10 ko70 

10 Koro 



The jawar cto]>s of Dhol]a and Labo wore S 2 )oilt by too much rain. Pait of 
the Kutlci (rop of Mali ting was destroyed by rain and by v\ild animals 

Harisal fields are (piito near the rilla^ije The details of cro]),s in 
(^aorakund range are noted below' Wheat estimates could not be ol ‘lamed 
and aie l(‘ft out Only the I^atcd and Tiiiru had sown it 


Villai^o. 

Naino 

1 -c 

1 

Kufki 

Pad<iy 

Oram 

L( ntil 


Hircvii R>t( 1 
of Hun sal 
Nculu 

Karma 

Tiiigu 

Hoj aiig 

Two 

One 

One 

One 

On( 

OlK^ 

Khundi 

HMKhanc/f 

1 Koro 

10 Koro 

SjK>ilt 
late sowing 

Expo( ted 
] KhotiJt. 

E\p<H tf (1 

heir 

K firm (It 

Kx]>« t( d 

1 Khatidt 
Ex})( ( t( (.1 
r> Koto 

Ex]k tied 
10 Koro 

S lu. 

4 Koro 

3 Koro, 

\ Koto, 

Spoilt hy 
J a t o 
sowing. 

Bon 

Putel ui 

1 Bon. 

T^o 

J 0 Koro 

Kodon 

10 Koro 

i 

Expoc ted 

1 Khoiidi 

Makot 

4 Koro 


Mahting . 
Giirjal 

One 

One 

Spoilt 

2 Koio 

1 Koto 
i Koro 


2 Koro. 

2 Koto 

Caorakund 

j 

Patel o f 
Caorakuiid 

Two 

4 Koro 

1 Khandi 

Exported 

1 Khand) 

Padd> 

4 Koro. 


Mahting 
Manang . . 
Bata 
Andhara 

Two 

Three 

Tm"o 

4 Koro 

3 Koro 

8 Koro 

2 Koro 

3 Koro 

10 Koro 

5 Koro 

4-5 Koro 


4 Koro, 

2 Koro 

2 Koro 


In Caorakund, an insc‘(*t jiest damaged the J^utki crop and late rains 
brought dowui the paddy yieMs very low. 
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We may summarize these facts as follows : — 

In Semhadoh, six joris of land of others produced Jchandis of grain 
airaiiist 6 khandis hy the Patel on two Jons of land. In Harisal the Patel 
with 2 Joriv got 3 kltandis (exduding wheat which he had sown in a larger 
area than others) against 3 Jchandis obtained by others with 4 joris in all. 
In Hori th(‘ Patel o])tain('d a little over 2 khandis with two joris against half 
a khmtdi raised by others on an equal area (2 joris) of land. 

In Caorakund the Patel will have Jchandis with two joris against 
2| kJiandis by others with {) joris. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Patel has much bigger harvests, from two 
to four times that of others on an average, in all the villages. It is also 
of interest to note that in (’’aorakund village w^hen natural causes hetjond 
the control of the villagers including the Patel destroyed (}roj>8, the Patel 
and otheis got ])ro})ortionately the same amount of harvest. Thus the 
Kutki (ro]) was destroyed }>y insect ])ests and th(‘ Patel got 4 Koros with 
two ])loughKs’ of land against 17 Jeo/os by others with 9 ]>loughs of land 
(against ex})e(ted IS Koros in ]>ro])ortion to Patel’s cro])). For ])addy, 
Manang and Batu sf)\\ed the same area as the Patel Avhile Andhara used 
only one-fourth of that area Maliting did not sow any ])addy. The 
yields w ere for Patel 4 Koros and for the others 8 Koros, a<jainst an exirec^ted 
yield of 9 Kotos if in ])roportion to Patel’s harvest. 

It may, therefore, ])e ( oncluded that the crops of the Patels of the villages 
were uniformly mudi better when not affected by causes like late rains or 
ins(Ht pests, liu* ordinary Korkus stated, as Te]>orted earlier, that they 
lo'^t their ( rops bee ause they had no time to look after thedr fields ])ro])erly 
ov\ing to work imjrosed on them by the Forest Department The facts 
collec ted regarding har\ ests su^rpori) this statement. 

If w<‘ take the harvest of the Patels as normal, we get a total of 13-14 
khondis for S joris, ie a little over IJ kJiandi ])er jori. This figure was 
inde]K»jidently ie])orted by the Patel and a revenue de])artmcnt oliicdal. 
A man requires a little over a seer of (unhusked) grain ])er day, a woman 
a little less, and children about half the amount for their meals. A family 
consisting of husband, wife and three children will therefore need one kJiandi 
of grain for three months. This is the size of a family in most (‘ases. On an 
a\ erage, thci’cfore, a Korku with oi\e jori of land should be able to get food 
grains for nearly fiv^o months from his fields. Actually it is much less. A 
(Government official (Naib Tahsildar) infoimed the writer that the best lands 
(blacdc soil) gave a higher yield and ke]>t the cultivators in food for eight 
months. This is, how^evor, unusual. According to him (and this was con- 
firmed by enquiries among Korkus), in the month of Ai)ril, all the boys and 
gills and old men in villages would collect mohua flowers. This was dried 
and stored. It was pounded in their wooden mortar {shel) and mixed with 
a little jawar flour to make into bread. This was mainly the food they 
had in June and July, it was reported. 

The income from the timber yards and from felling has been noted as 
about four annas per day on the basis of actuals as w^ell as official reports 
and a little more for those who have carts. This amount wiU enable an 
earner to ])urchase for his family one kJmndi of grain for his family, in 
three months or a little less. As timber work lasts for seven to eight months 
in all (counting 30 days for a month), a Korku w ith one jori of land and 
work in the Timber Depot ought to have just enough grain for his require- 
ments of food, if his fields arc jiroperly cultivated and watched. Actually, 
if the reports are correct, he got about a third of the normal average crop of 
Jehandi, in the sixteen instances noted (of Korkus other than 4 Patels 
of villages). As the number of families studied is small, and under-estimates 
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were presumably made by all the Korkus (as among peasants elsewhere) 
including the Patels, it may be said definitely, that the Korku with one 
‘plough’ of land gets much less than five months’ food from his fields. 

Presumably the Korku makes up for this deficit ]>artly from vegetable 
or other kind of food collected by him and partly by taking less focKi than 
he needs, i.e. by partial starvation over some months of the year. The 
junior local officials mot by the writer held a similar view. 

Otitbh Soubces of Food. 

Regarding v^egctable food (jollected by the Korkus, mention has already 
been mad(i of Mohmi llowers. This articde of food is used in somewhat the 
same fashion by the Santals, who live in anotlier ])rovinoe but are S])eaker8 
of the same family of languages. 

Various kinds of sa^j — edible leaves— are also cjollected. These are 
boiled in water and seasoned with salt. 

Korkus are said to be fond of fishes; but the supply is not plentiful 
in the hills. In the rivers, however, after the rains small fishes abound. 
Basketry traps are mostly used for fishing, as also catching by hand, after 
a stealthy ap]jroach. A few Korkus in the forest have recently ])unffiased 
nets from other castes but this is rare. Fish so (jaiight are boiled in water 
and seasoned with salt and chilli at meals. Fish are also smoke-dried for 
later use 

b^ormerly, the Korkus used to do a good deal of hunting and oven now 
have various trajis for birds and beasts. But the stri(*t enforcement of 
Game Lan s has cut down this source of food to a negligible amount. The 
writer was informed by a Dejjuty Ranger that the Korkus (‘annot kffi 
deer, namhar^ ])orcupine or birds. They (jan ojily kill pigs. 

The ])Oor C[uality of food taken by Korkus reflecits this shortage of 
supply. If a Korku is engaged at the timber yard, ho can take a })ioce of 
bread (nohm) freshly baked in the morning. If, however, he has to go to the 
forest, he takes — ^(if there is anything left ov’-er) -a little boiled rice or leaked 
bread left over from the night ini^al. The usual ])racti(je is, however, to take 
one meal at midday, and another in the evening after return from work. 
By actual visits to a number of houses, the witer found that the total food 
of a Korku adult on an average <}onsists of a [)ound and half of boiled or 
baked grain, with a little sag seasoned with salt and pepper, or a little 
pulse. It may be noted that a ‘ BJuigia ’ or indentured Korku servant gets 
32 seers of grain and a little salt, ]>ej)per and dal for his food each month. 

The cows give little milk, — usually about a pint a day. The number 
of cows in three different villages is noted below : — 


Name. 

Number of 
families. 

Number of 
cows and 
calves. 

Niunber of families 

without 

cow. 

with 

one 

cow. 

with 

two 

cows. 

with more 
than two 
cows with 
calves. 

Multanidhana 

28 

26 

18 

4 

3 

3 

Harisal 

5 

9 


, . 

2 

1 

Caorakund 

15 

49 


3 

1 

7 

Total . . 

48 

84 

1 24 

D 

6 

11 
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It 18 apparent that half the Korku families in these areas have no cows. 
One-fourth have one to two cow a, while the remaining fourth own more 
than three-fourths of the total number of milch cattle and growing calves. 
For the vast majority of the Korku families, therefore, milk does not lind any 
j)lace in the diet. Only a small number of the Korkus who are above the 
subsistence level, have a little milk in their houses for their children. Adults 
get nothing except in a few isolated cases. 

Although the Korku lives a very poor life, nevertheless even his simple 
needs are difficult to satisfy from the income he gets from land and the 
timber yard. He has, therefore, to take loans from the money lender. The 
writer w as informed by a Ranger that the villagers of Multanidhana had 
taken loans from a Marwari in Chikalda. But as the officials (rightly) 
discourage such loans the writer fomid it impossi>)le to obtain any details 
on this i)oint dire(‘tly. But in the course of talcing genealogies and ascertain- 
ing the bride price paid for each marriage, questions were asked how the 
amount w as raised. Some details regarding debts came to light in this 
(jonnection. Tt was found that a certain amount of borrowing and lending 
takes place in the village between Korkus who have a sur})lus and those 
who are poor. Thus Kalu son of Dadu, w ho cultivates two joris of land 
and has two carts lent Rs.20 to Babno son of Labo, at the time of marriage 
of Babno. No interest was said to have been < harged; hut this is uncertain. 
Credit has also to be o])tained at the village gram sho}>, as the Korkus get 
payment for timber work only on (ompletion of a ( ertain amount of work. 
A higher price is charg(‘d by the sho])kee})ers for such ad\ance, in lieu of 
formal interest on the same. 

The indebtedness of Korkus has not been given so])aiately in the 
Settlement lUqrort. But it is noted that out of nearly 2,-100 aboriginal and 
non -a] 'Original raiyats, as many as 1,110 w^ere indebted, and the average 
debt ( ame to Rs.l40 and another Rs 4 to Rs.5 worth of grain. There 
w'ere 1,S40 Korku and 542 other raiyats in this class, and on an average the 
economic condition was ])robably not very diflerent in the two groups. 
If this assum])tion is jrermissible, w e may say that 8(50 or a little less than 
half the Korkus of this class were indebted to this extent in 1025-27. In 
the Hharni area, the income is liigher, but in the Melghat FoiTst, a debt of 
this size' is equal to a man’s earnings for a year and a half. The matter 
may be viewed differently in terms of the time needed to w^ork off 
such a de}>t by service. Normally, a man Jiow-a-days (1038-41) gets 
Rs.25 to Rs.30 as annual w'ages as a servant, besides thirty-two seers of 
grain and salt, ])C])per and j)ulse in small amounts, each month, and thret' 
pieces of clothing annually. Leaving aside the food and clothing which he 
needs himself it is clear that it will take five years to i>ay off the ])riiu ipal. 
The interest on the principal will ]>rolong it by anothei* two years. This is 
not an over-estimate. In an actual c*aso observed by the writer a debt of 
Rs.GO was arranged to be re]>aid by work as a servant for three years. 

Eaelieb Conditton. 

There are no records of the acjtual economic cjondition of the Korkus 
of this area tw o or three generations ago. It is, however, known that they 
carried on a trade in timber in earlier times besides shifting cultivation. 
Timber w ork in Go\ ernment yards has, as a matter of fact been introduced 
only sinc e 1931-32. Prior to that the Korkus cut down timber on a licence 
basis. The income from this work, it was stated by officials, was on an 
average the same as for work in the yard. Exact figures could not be 
obtained as sales are often made on the road-side to a trader or a vfilager 
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who has a cart, instead of taking it to the timber sales depots. The Korkus 
c;laim that they can earn more on a Jicence basis and prefer it also for 
other reasons. 

Until shifting cultivation was prohibited, the Korkus had greater 
freedom in the matter of food growing. The official rei)ort of the Forest 
Department states: ‘There is reason to believe that many areas now under 
forest were under cultivation, and that the tracjt 8uj)j>orte(l a larger popula- 
tion than at the present day.’ Even after shifting cultivation was sto]>j)ed, 
and settled (cultivation encouraged, the Korlcus vero at liberty to fell timber 
according to their (jonvenience. The o]>tion enjoyed on liccuice basis left 
time for looking after agriculture as needed. Instead of cultivation, weeding 
and watching being done during intervals of work in the (Government 
yards, the Korku in such case could work on timber hilling and fashioning, 
in tlie intervals of his agricultural operations. It is likely that this enabled 
him to get the normal croj) from his land. 

Again, before game laws practi<jally put an end to his hunting, the 
Korku su})2)lemented his diet of cereals with a coitain amount of flesh of 
w^ild animals and birds. 

The Korku rememljcrs these earlier cojiditions quite well and grumbles 
and grouses at the comi)ulsory (though }>aid) w orJc bo has to do. In 1931 
whende])artmcntal o]>eration a (Forest Dept.) were lirst started, alarge number 
(jf Korku A'illagea weie deserted, (biwlually they retu nn^d A\hen they 
realized that then' vas no option. The dro}> of th(‘ Sembadoh i)0])ulation 
to I,bOO in the year 1933 and ]at('r return of Korkus has bc'CJi mtuitioned 
earlku*. 

Summary. 

It is obvious that the economic condition of the Korkus has deteri- 
orated at least twice during the past thre(^ generations. The first decline 
occurred when shifting cultivation was stopped and timbt'r cutting and 
hunting seriously rcstri(*t(‘d. This was lat(' in the last century, about th>oe 
generations ago. The st'cond decline occurred wh('n tinibej* depots were 
organized, and interlerc'me with agricultural operations docreast'd the out- 
put of crops. Licensed timb(T cutting whi( h the Korkus claim as bringing 
a larger income also docroas(*d for many familk's. 


HoMIfl SrOUESTTONS. 

While the present ])rice of timlx'r, esj>e(‘ially teak, may ha\e possibly 
ehanged conditions in Melghat tem]>orarily, the])ermanent ])roblem remains. 
It will have t(^ be solved on the basis of prk'os and w ages in normal times. 

The j)roblem as envisaged by the Forest Department is (r/) to preserve 
and develo]) the teak (and other timber) forest, (h) to c'nsuro an ade(juete 
supplv of cheaj) labour, and (c) to look alter the needs of Korkus as far as 
it is . )mpatiblo with the two other clauses. The conditions under which 
the Korkus have to wwk, it has becui madt' clear in this ]>a])er, liamper 
their agricultural operations and do not bring them tolerable living wages. 
^AJso a people accustomed to live in their owm villages under their own 
officials have been ])ractically reduced to the position of indentured labourers. 
They must stay in certain villages as ordered, and must work under the 
Forest officials when and where required. If such compulsion h^ cmablfxl 
them to live in some (jomfort — above absolute^ necessity the; Korkus 
might not have tumbled so much. Part of the difficulty lies m the mode ot 
formulation of the problem. The primary interest of the officials is 
their timber cutting and sale. There is a note in a recent Working Flan 
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of the Melghat Forest Division that (a) lorry transport may have to be 
adopted, and (b) aboriginal tribes from the C.P. plateau may have to be 
imported at higher w ages. If this last expedient is tried, the Korkus will 
die out. Adoption of lorry transport without compensation for loss of 
cart-hire through greater ])roduction of shaped timber will also not improve 
the ecjonomie conation of the Korkus. 

If we consider the problem to be of giving the Korku fail* living condi- 
tions, and also to develop the Melghat timber trade after the first condition 
has been satisfied, a solutioji is possible on different lines. 

Some amount of land near villages will have to be taken from the 
forest and made over to cultivation in an area like Sem1)adoh where there 
is shortage of suitable land not too far away from the village sites. The 
Korku cultivator must also be at liberty to w'ork in his fields acciording to 
the needs of agriculture. Tn order, however, to avoid v astiiig of time in 
such operations, co-o])orative work should be encjouragcd. This will help 
ill prote(‘tion of crojis against animals as well as against unexpected heavy 
rains. A certain amount of hunting rights should also bo ( onceded to such 
organizations. Since*, however, timber felling and shaping will 1)6 rendered 
somewhat irregular if left to hidividual initiative of the Korkus, co-operative 
organization should be introduced in this field as well. A rocjord may be 
kej>t of the work ])ut hi by each Korku during a month, and the total ])rioe 
of timlier shajiod dui hig it may be distributed on the v ork-days basis. The 
same co-operative organization may run its grain shop for advance to the 
Korkus against work done and thus avoid economic loss due to charging of 
high prices. SiiK'e the Forest Dejiartment can afford to pay higher wages, 
these should be adojited. The oiiicdal objection that some time ago wages 
were raised but failed to draw' Korku labour is not valid. The officials have 
failed to gras]) the difficulties brought in by forced labour in the timber yard 
and in the forest. To enable such attempts to be successful, the official 
must look U]K)n himself as a welfare officer, trying to guide the Korkus 
into jirodiK^tive independent v\orlv. Otherwise it is not likely that he 
will bo able to secure their co-o})eratiou in making such an eY])eriment. 
It should be remembered in this connection that the Korkus like other 
aboriginals have to b(* (‘ducated through actual res]>onsible w^ork, to improve 
their economic and cultural conditions and to take their place among the 
other people of India. Unless, how'over, they learn to do their own jobs 
themselves, they will never grow out of tutelage and will not be able to 
live as a self-resj>ecting social group in the midst of the other people of 
Berar and Central Provinces. The remedy does not lie in going back to 
their shiftmg cultivation, known as bendar, and to disorganized timber 
cutting and sale. On the c’ontrary, there should be a forward move to 
more organized agriculture, and timber work, helped in the early stages by 
those who possess the requisite knowledge and power. An important aid 
to this w ork will be through proper school education of the Korkus. This 
is discussed in a separate note. 
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A Study on the Physical Characters of the Rajbangsis* 

By Gatttamsankar Ray. 

1. Intboduction. 

The Rajbangai caste of North Bengal has many striking features 
both from the Physical and Cultural points of view. In order to make 
a proper scientific estimation of their physical features, the present 
investigation was undertaken among a fair sample of these people. 

The investigation was carried out in the second week of June 1946, 
on 100 individuals. The su]>jects are inhabitants of several Moujas^ under 
Khoribari Police Station in the District of Darjeeling. 

In this paper only the Statistical Analysis of both the somatoscopic 
observations and somatometric measurements have been dealt with. As 
there are 100 subjects, so it is obvious that the fre(|uency of any class in 
the analysis is the percejitage of that class also. 

As regards previous 7'(*soarches on this subject, tlie work of Sir H. H. 
Risley and of Li(‘utonant-(V)lonel Waddell may be mentioned. In 
between the years 188f)-8S, 100 Rajbangsis (Kochh) of North Bengal 
were measured under tin* su])ervisioii of Sir H. H. Risk^y. But no 
systematic somatoscoi)ic obsiTvations were undertaken. Further, Risley 
did not carry out any thorough statistical analysis of those measurements. 
Later on Lt.-Colonel Waddell measured 88 Rajbangsis of North Bengal. 

As regards the Racial Afiinities^ of the Rajbangsi (Kochh) Sir H. H. 
Risley in his ‘Trib(\s and Castes of Bengal’ {hthioijraphicnl Glomiry, 
Vol. II) has written: ‘a Dravidian caste of Northern Bengal originally 
Kochh, but now claiming to b(' an outlying branch of Kshatriyas’. T^ater 
on, in his book of hid in he has described them as ‘a people of 

Dravidian stock who, being driven by pressure from the west into the 
swamps and forests of Northern and North-Eastern Bengal, were there 
brought into contact with the Mongoloid races of the Lower Himalayas 
and the Assam border, with the result, that their type was affected in a 
varying degree by intermixture with these races. On the whole, however, 
I thought that Dravidian characteristics predominated among thc^m over 
Mongolian’. But Lt.-(^olonul Waddell descril^es them as ‘distinctly 
Mongoloid though somewhat heterogeneous’. According to Colonel 
Dalton® ‘they belong to the Dravidian stock, and are probably a branch 
of the great Bhuiya family’. It may be j)ointcd out hero that older 
ethnologists failed to distinguish the Dravidian type from the distinct 
proto- Australoid type of India. 

Distribution of the Rajbangsis in Bengal. 

The following table shows the distribution of the Rajbangsis in the 
different districts of Bengal. This table has been prepared from Census of 
India, 1931,^ Bengal and Sikkim, Vol. V, Part II, tables. 


1 The Moujas are; Dahaguri, Kishoredoba, Khuniapukuria, Pataram and 
Balaiihora. a 

* In a later paper the writer wishes to discuss the Ila^al Affinities of the liajbangsis. 
® Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal-— -E.T. Dalton, C.S.I, (1872). 

^ Population on the basis of caste is not available in the tables of 1941 (.Census. 

( 31 ) 
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Table I. 


District, etc, Rajbangsi Population. Percentage. 


Bengal 

1,806,390 

3-5 

Burdwan 

3,460 

0-2 

Birbhiim 

4,352 

0-5 

Bankum 

7,298 

0*7 

Mulnapore 

8,937 

0*3 

Hooghly 

7,652 

0*7 

Howrali 

17,585 

1*6 

24.Pargana8 

40,047 

1*5 

Ottlc'utta 

2,014 

0*2 

Nadia 

14,651 

1-0 

Murshidabad 

24,354 

1-8 

JoKsoro 

3,788 

0-2 

Khulna 

24,350 

1*5 

Rajshahi 

26,529 

D9 

Dinajpur 

360,368 

20-5 

Jalpaigiiri 

331,168 

33-7 

Darjeeling 

26,969 

8*4 

Kangpur 

444,974 

17*1 

Bogra 

9,413 

0-9 

Pabna 

12,975 

0*9 

Maldah 

42,009 

4-0 

Dacca 

26,947 

0-8 

Mynionsingli 

29,735 

(>•6 

Faridpur 

i;?,oi9 

0-6 

Bakhapgunj 

Ti])pcra 

1,160 

less than 0*05 

2,764 

0-1 

Noakhali 

506 

less than 0-05 

Chittagong 

553 

less than 0*05 

(\)nch B('har State 

318,846 

54-0 

Tripura State 

75 

less than 0*05 


Tf. Analysis of Somatoscopic Observations. 

Though the somatoscopic observations an* more or less subject to 
y)ersonal bias, yet their values supplemented by the soraatometric 
measuremenls cannot be ignored, specially in conc.tructing the racial history 
of a peoyjle. 

In this case only the following important observations were noted: 
(I) Skin Oolonr, (2) Form of Hair, (3) Slit of the Ey(‘, (4) Epicanthic Fold, 
(5) Depression of the Xasal Root, ((>) Promimmce of the Zygomatic Arch, 
(7) Tliickn(*ss and EvtTsion of the Lips, ^fliese observations were made 
on all the ])ersons numbering 100. 

I. Skin Colour. 

The skin colour of all the subjects was not<‘d according to Von Luschan’s 
Hautfarbcn Tafel, at two different parts of the body namely: (1) on the 
C^heek, and (2) on the ventral side of the Upper Arm. In comparing the 
skin colour with the number of the scale it was found that in all cases the 
colour of the skin did not actually corresfKuid to the number of the shades 
of the scale, but it was in between two sliades. Hence the skin colour of 
the subjects has been indicated by the number of the two shades. 

As a wdiole, the colour of the skin, both on the (*xposed and unexposed 
part/s of the body, varies between 20 and 33 according to Von Luschan’s 
skin colour chart. In 75 out of 100 persons the colour of the skin is between 
24 and 28 on th(‘ ventral side of the Upper Arm. In 74 out of J 00 cases the 
colour of lh(‘ skin on the cheek is also between 24 and 28. According to the 
descriptive terms, the skin colour of a largo majority of the people is between 
Bright Tawny and Clear Brown both on the exposed and on the unexposed 
parts. 
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The following table shows the detailed distribution of the skin colour 
of the subjects: — 

Table II. 

Distribution of Skin Colour, 



Frequency 

Scale Number, 




On Clieek. 

On Upper 

20-21 

1 

0 

21-22 

10 

8 

22-23 

12 

9 

23-24 

5 

0 

24-25 

17 

6 

25-26 

35 

37 

26-27 

12 

15 

27-28 

5 

17 

28-29 

2 

4 

29-30 

0 

1 

30-31 

0 

1 

31-32 

1 

1 

32-33 

0 

1 


Total 


100 


100 


2, Forifn of Hair. 

From the data given in Table III, it will be found that the majority 
of the people have straight hair, the frequency of which is 76. Only 
24 persons have wavy hair. Excepting two cases of medium wave the 
remaining 22 have shallow waves. No case of curly hair was noted. 

Table III. 

Hair Form. 

Frequency. 

70 
24 
0 

Total . . 100 

3. Slit of the Eye. 

A careful examination of the position of the eyes shows that oblique 
eyes are greater in number than the straight eyes. ((T. 'J'ablo IV. A.) The 
obliquity in the majority of the cases are slight and in all the cases the 
external canthus is higher than the inttTiial one. 

As regards the opeming of the oye-sbt, the narrow type has the highest 
frequency, being 74. No case of wide type was observed. (Cf. Table I\ . B.) 

Table IV. 

Form and Opening of the Eye-Slit. 


A. 


B. 


Form, 

Frequency. 

Opening. 

Frequency, 

Straight 

43 

Narrow 

74 

Oblique 

57 

Medium 

26 



Wide .. 

. . 0 

Total 

.. 100 

Total 

.. 100 


Form. 

Straight 

Wavy 

Curly 
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4. Efkariihic FoU. 

A narrow eye-slit is sometimes confused with the presence of the 
Epioanthio Fold. So this character was noted carefully and several cases of 
this type of fold were recorded, the total frequency being 15, of which 
13 persons have only a trace of it. None have a marked type. 

Table V. 

Nature of the Epicanthic Fold, 

Epicanthic Fold. Frequency. 

Absent . . .86 

Trace . . . 13 

Medium . . . 2 

Marked . . 0 

Total . . 100 

6. Nasal Root 

Regarding the depression of the Nasal Root it was found that there are 
56 persons with medium depression, 40 with shallow depression while the 
remaining 6 have deep depression. 

Table VI. 

Nasion Depression, 

Depression. Frequency . 

40 
65 
5 

Total . . 100 

6. Zygomaiic Arch. 

The absence of prominent zygomatic arch was marked only in the 
case of 9 persons. The remaining 91 persons have some prominence, the 
degree of which has been classihed in the following table. 

Table Vll. 

Nature of the Zygomatic Arch, 

Prominence. Frequency. 

9 
40 
44 
7 

Total . . 100 

7. Ups, 

As regards the thickness of the lips the majority of the subjects have 
medium lips, numbering 89. No case of eversion was noticed even in the 
slightest degree. Analysis of the above characters has been given in the 
following table. 


None 

Slight 

Medium 

Marked 


Shallow 

Medium 

Deep 
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Tablb vm. 

Characters of the Lips. 


Thickness. 

Frequency. 

Eversion. 

Frequency. 

Thin 

8 • 

Absent 

.. 100 

Medium 

89 

Slight .. 

0 

Thick . . 

3 

Marked 

0 

Total 

100 

Total 

, . 100 


III. Analysis of Somatometeic Measueements. 

The following important measurements were taken on all tlit^ hundred 
subjects: (1) Height V'ertox, (2) Maximum Head Length, (3) Max. Head 
Breadth, (4) Minimum Frontal Diameter, (5) Max. Bizygomatic Breadth, 
(6) Bigonial Breadth, (7) Nasal Height, (8) Nasal Breadth, (9) Nasal 
Depth, (10) Morphological Total Facial Height, (11) Morph. Upper Facial 
Height, (12) External Orbital Breadth, (13) Auricular Height (this measure- 
ment was taken by indirect method). 

In taking these measurements,! the technique adopted by H. H. Wilder 
in his ‘ A Laboratory Manual of Anthropometry ’ was followed. In analysing 
the measurements and indices (excepting in the case of nasal elevation 
index) the classifications advocated by Martin in his ‘Lehrbuch der 
Anthropologic’ was followed. In analysing the nasal elevation index the 
classification advocated by S. S. Sarkar^ was adopted. Beside the analysis 
of the above characters a comparison of some of them with those taken by 
Sir H. H. Risley and Lt.-Colonel Waddell has also been given in this part. 

A. Measurements. 

The following table shows the Statistical Constants of the Measure- 
ments : — 

Table IX. 


Showing Statistical Constants of the Measurements, 


Measurements Number, 
(in cm.) 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Moan. 

bttmdard 

deviation. 

Stature 

100 

178-2 

149-6 

160-33 1 -30 

5.34 ±-25 
0-67 ±-03 

Max. Head Length. . 

100 

20-6 

16-6 

1 8-74 1 -05 

Max. Hoad Breadth 

100 

15-5 

13-2 

14-20 ±-03 

0-46 ±-02 

Min. Frontal Diameter 
Max. Bizygomatic 

100 

11-3 

8-8 

9-95 ±-03 

0-38 ± 02 

Breadth 

100 

14-.3 

12-4 

1 3-30 ±03 

0-41 ±-02 

Bigonial Breadth . . 

100 

11-6 

9-1 

10-28 ±-04 

0-56±-03 

Nasal Height 

100 

5-8 

4-1 

4-94 ±02 

0-36±-02 

Nasal Breadth 

100 

4-2 

2-9 

3-56 ±-02 

0-25±-01 

Nasal Depth 

Morph. Total Fecial 

100 

2-9 

1-1 

1-82 ±-02 

0-26±-01 

Height 

Morph. Upper Facial 

100 

13-3 

9-2 

11 -34 ±05 

0*71 ±-03 

Height 

100 

7-6 

6-4 

6-48 ±-03 

0-47 ±-02 

Ext. Orbital Broadtli 
Auricular Head 

100 

10-3 

8-3 

1 

9-36 ±-03 

0-44 ±-02 

Height 

100 

14-9 

9-8 

12-o7±-07 

1-05 ±-06 


^ In measuring the Nasal Depth the distenco between pronasalo and subnasalo 
was measured. 

* A proposed classification of the Nasal Elevation Index — S. S. Sarkar (Vide — 
Journal of the Indian Anthropological Ir^titute, VoL I, 1938). 
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Stature, 

Analysing the stature it was found that the Rajbangsis are mainly 
short and below medium in stature, the frequencies being 43 and 36 respec- 
tively. 1'hcre is only one person with very short stature and 5 persons 
with tall stature. The mean stature is 160*33 cm. and the range of variation 
is 28*7 cm. 

Table X. 


Olassification of Stature. 


Class. 

liango in cm. 

Frequency. 

Pigmy 

X- 129*9 

0 

Very Short , . 

1300- 149-9 

1 

Short 

160*0 -1.59-9 

43 

Below Medium 

160-0- 163-9 

36 

Medium 

164*0 -166-9 

9 

Above Medium 

167*0- 169-9 

G 

Tall 

170-0- 179*9 

5 

Very Tall 

180-0-199-9 

0 

Giant 

200*0 -X 

0 

Total . . 

— 

100 

B. 

Indices. 



The following table shows the Statistical Constants of the Indices : — 

Table XI. 


Statiatiml Constants of Indices. 


Indieea. 

Number, 

Maximum, Minimum, 

Mean. 

Standard 

deviation. 

Cephalic- Index 

100 

87-95 

69-84 

76-78±-20 

2-94+14 

Altitudinal Index . . 

100 

78-33 

64-74 

67*08+ -37 

5-43 ±-26 

Facial Index 

100 

98-52 

70-80 

85-33+ -34 

4-97 d: -24 

Breadth Height Index 

100 

109-09 

67-12 

88-69 1 -52 

7-74±-37 

Nasal Index 

100 

93-02 

66-77 

72-36i -48 

716±-34 

Nasal Fh'vation Index 

100 

82-86 

29-73 

61-38±-54 

8-08 1 *39 


1. Cephalic Lid ex. 

The dolichocephalic elem<mt is i>redominant among the Rajbangsis. 
But there is a tendency towards meso(‘e]>haly. The frequency of the 
dolichocephalic group is 58 and that of the mcsocephalic group is 40. While 
there is only one in each of the brachy and hyx)er-brachy groups. The 
mean cephalic index is 75*78, 

Table Xll. 


Classification of Cephalic Index. 


Class. 

Range. 

Frequency. 

Dolichocophal 

X - 76*9 

58 

Mesocoplial . . 

76-0 - 80*9 

40 

Brachycephal 

81*0-85*4 

1 

Hyper-brachycephal 

86*6 - X 

1 


Total . . 


100 
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2. AUitvdinal Index. 

Hypsicephalic element has the highest frequency among these people, 
being 81. While the frequencies of chamaecephalic and orthocephalic 
elements are 4 and 15 respectively. The moan Index is 67-08. 


Table XIII. 


Glaaaiflcation of AUUudinal Index. 


Class. 

Range. 

Frequency. 

Chamaecephal 

x-57-6 

4 

Orthocephal . . 

57*7 - 62*6 

16 

Hypsicephal 

62*6 - X 

81 

Total . . 

.... 

100 


3. Facial Index. 

Though the mesoprosopic group is the predominant group among 
these people (being 35), yet the frequencies of euryprosopic and lopto- 
prosopic groups are not negligible, they are 31 and 20 respectively. The 
mean Facial Index is 85*33. 


Table XIV. 


Classification of the Facial Index. 


Class. 

Range. 

Frequency. 

llyijer-euryprosopic 

78*9 

7 

Exiryprosopic 

79*0 - 83*9 

31 

Mesoprosopic 

84.*0-87*9 

36 

Leptoprosopic 

88*0 - 92*9 

20 

Hyper-leptoprosopic 

93*0 - X 

7 

Total . , 


100 


4. Breadth-height Index of Head. 

Classifying the breadth-height index of head it is found that the majority 
of the Rajbangsis fall in acrocephalic group, the froquonoy being 68. The 
mean index is 88*59. 


Table XV. 

Classification of Breadth-height Index. 


Class. 

Range. 

Frequency. 

Tapeinocophal 

x-78*9 

11 

Metriocophal . . 

79*0 - 84*9 

21 

Acrocephal . . 

85*0 - X 

68 

Total . . 


100 


5. Nasal Index. 

The majority of the Rajbangsis are mesorrhine, the frequency being 51 . 
The frequencies of the leptorrhine and the chamaorrhine groups are 43 
and 6 respectively. The mean nasal index is 72*36. There is no person 
either with hyper-leptorrhine or with hyper- chamaerrhine nose. 

3 
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Table XVI. 


Olct 98 ifloation of Nasal Index, 


Class. 

Hyper-leptorrhine 
Leptorrhiine . . 
Mesorrhine . . 
Chamaerrhine 
Hyper>chamaerrhme 


Range. 

X - 54-9 
66 0 - 69*9 
70-0 - 84-9 
86 0 - 99*9 
100 0 -X 


Frequency. 

0 

43 

61 

6 

0 


Total 


100 


6. Nasal Elevation Index. 

Mesooept group is the predominant group with a tendency towards 
platyoept; the respective frequencies are 57 and 40. The mean index is 
51-38. 

Table XVII. 


Classification of Nasal Elevation Index. 


Class. 


Range. 

Frequency. 

Platysept 


X - 49*9 

40 

Mesosept 


60 0 - 64-9 

67 

Hypsisept 


66 0 - X 

3 


Total 


100 


C. Correlation of Stature, Cephalic Index and Nctsal Index. 


The following table shows the correlation of Stature, Cephalic Index and 

Nasal Index : — 

Table XVIII. 

Correlation Table of Stature^ Cephalic Index and Nasal 

Index. 

N.I. 

N.I. 

N.I, 

Stature 66-0 -69-9 

70-0 - 84-9 

86-0 - 99-9 

130-0 - 149-9 C.I. x-76-9 



C.I. 76-0 - 80-9 1 

, , 

. . 

C.l. 81-0-86-4 



C.I. 86-6-x 



Stature 

160-0-169-9 O.I. x-76-9 6 

13 

2 

C.I. 76-0 - 80-9 10 

8 

2 

C.I. 81-0-86-4 

1 


C.I. 86-6-x 

1 


Stature 

160-0-168-9 C.I. x-76-9 6 

15 


C.I. 76-0 - 80-9 7 

6 

2 

C.I. 81-0-86-4 



C.I. 86-6-x 



Stature 

164-0-166-9 C.I. x-76-9 4 

3 


C.I. 76-0 - 80-9 1 

1 


C.I. 81-0 - 86-4 


. . 

^ C.I. 68-6~x 

Stature 

167-0-169-9 C.l. x-76-9 3 

1 


C.I. 76-0 - 80-9 2 



C.I. 81-0-86-4 



C.I. 86-6-x 



Stature 

170-0-179-9 C.I. x-76-0 4 

1 


C.I. 76-0 - 80-9 



C.I. 81-0 - 86-4 



C.I. 86-6-x 

. . 

, , 


3B 
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The analysis of the above table shows that dolichooephalio, meBorrhine> 
below medium statured element has the highest frequency (being 15). 
The next two elements are: (1) dolichocephalic, mesorrhine, short stature 
and (2) mesocephalic, leptorrhine, short stature; the respective frequencies 
are 13 and 14. The detailed analysis of the correlation table is given in the 
following table. 

Table XIX. 


Analysis of Correlation Table XVIII. 


Stature. 

Cephalic Index. 

Nasal Index. 


Frequency. 

Short 

. . Dolichocephalic 

Leptorrhine 


6 

>> • • 

• • »» 

Mesorrhine 


13 


• • »» 

Chamaerrhine 


2 

Below Medium 

• • *» 

Leptorrhine 


6 

t* >t 

Medium 

• • »» 

Mesorrhine 


15 

• • ♦» 

Leptorrhine 


4 

♦ » • • 
Above Medium 

* • ft 

Mesorrhine 


3 

• * »» 

Leptorrhine 


3 

Tall 

• • ft 

Mesorrhine 


1 

• • tf 

Leptorrhine 


4 

9$ 

Mesoceplialic 

• • tt 

Mesorrhine 


1 

Very Short 

Leptorrhine 


1 

Short 

Leptorrhine 


10 

f* • • 

• * »i 

Mesorrhine 


8 

f » 

• • tt 

Chamaerrhine 


2 

Below Medium 

• • It 

Leptorrhine 


7 

f > f « 

• • ft 

Mesorrhine 


6 

ft »> 


Chamaerrhine 


2 

Medium 

• • tt 

Leptorrhine 


1 

»» • • 

• • ft 

Mesorrhine 


1 

Above Medium 

• • ft 

. . Brachycephalic 

Leptorrhine 


2 

Short 

Mesorrhine 


1 

if • • 

Hyper- 

brachycephalic 

Mesorrhine 

Total 


1 

100 


D. Comparison with the Important Measurements and Indices of 
Other Authors. 


The following table (No. XX) shows the comparison of some of the impor- 
tant measurements and indices with those taken by Risley and Waddell. 
The comparisons of the frequency distributions for Statures, Cephalic Indices 
and Nasal Indices with those of Risley have been given in the Figs. I, II and 
III. 


Table XX. 


Ray Risley 


Waddell 


Measurements^ 
and Indices. Max. 

Stature . . 1782 

Max. Head Length 206 

Max. Head Breadth 155 
Nasal Height . . 58 

Nasal Breadth . . 42 

Cephalic Index . . 88 

Nasal Index . . 93 


Min. 

Mean 

Max. 

Min. 

1495 

1603 

1746 

1440 

166 

187-4 

202 

166 

132 

142-0 

153 

127 

41 

49-4 

57 

44 

29 

35-6 

45 

32 

76 

75-78 

84 

68 

56 

72-36 

92 

61 


Mean 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean 

1607 

1696 

1602 

1591 

186-2 

202 

166 

181-0 

140-2 

152 

131 

139*0 

48*9 

62 

37 

45*0 

37*5 

49 

30 

36-0 

75-2 

87 

71 

76-7 

76-6 

109 

67 

80*0 


1 Measurements are in mm. 
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Cbphauc Index > 


Fig. n. 


IV. Summary. 

The majority of tho Rajbangsis studied are between bright tawny 
and clear brown in colour with straight hair and prominent cheek bones. 
The eyes are generally narrow and slightly obhque. They are between 
short and below medium in stature. The mean stature is 160*33 cm. 
They are mainly dolichocephalic (mean C.l. 75*78) mesorrhine people, but 
the mesocephahc, leptorrhine element is also strong among them. The 
mean nasal index is 72*36. 
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Volume XII, No. 2, 7946. 


Korku Marriage Customs and some Changes. 

By K. P. Chattopadhyay. 

In this note a brief account is given of the njarriage rules and rites of 
the Korkus of the forest villages of Melghat. A comparison is also made 
of the frequency of different types of marriage, two generations ago, a 
generation ago and at present. The writer was unah](‘ to witness any actual 
ceremony and obtained the details as far as possible by the genealogical 
method. 

In an earlier paper the economic condition of the Korkus of this area 
has boon discussed. Here it is sufficient to f-tate that the Korkus live 
part of the year by cutting timber, and the rest by cultivating the land 
allotted to them in the forest. They have also to perform certain duties 
for the Forest Department in return for })rivil(^ges enjoyed by them. Apart 
from the cash wages and the crops raised, the fish in the hill streams are 
caught and rnohua flowers (Bassia Lati folia) in forests are collected by 
Korkus for food. Very limited hunting of game is also allowed. Women do 
not play any part in the actual raising of crops or cutting and shajiing of 
timber. They help of course in collecting mohva flower and in fisliing. 
But it would be a mistake to underestimate the woman 's value in the family 
life. The crop after harvesting and threshing, is prepared by her for cooking. 
WatcT has to be fetched by her, very often from rivers ephte a long way 
from the village, going down and climbing up steep hills. Apart from 
cooking, she looks aftc^r the house and ehildren, and has to send the food 
to her husband, at his place of work (unless it is a timber yeard close by). 
Generally this is at some distance and the Korku cannot come back for his 
meal. In the morning the man looks after his tools, and sets out on work 
(^uite early. If he can afford, he has a snack of something left over from 
th(» night meal. More often, he goes off without any breakfast and gets 
his food at midday or a bit earlier, sent from home. If there is no adolescent 
boy or girl to take it, the wife may go herself. Adolescent boys, it may be 
noted, often havt) to work on road repairs or cutting and burning fir(^ lines 
or look after needs of shikaris at a low rate of payment (see eailieT paper). 
Hence a woman in the house is essential to the Korku. I’he wife and before 
marriage the growjiup sister and after marriage, the growing daughter all 
have their im})ortant place in the economic lift' of the Korku. Hence it is 
natural to lind that the Korku father (or brother, in the absence of father) 
is unwilling to let go a grown up girl from tht' house, without compen .ation. 
As we shall st'e later, he insists also on payment for the marriagt' feast, 
which he has to arrange at his village. 

The income of the Korku, in the old days, before rt'strictions on shifting 
cultivation and timber cutting under Rules of the Forest Department 
came into operation, was fairly adequate* for these demands. But the 
various prohibitions that have been introduced from time to time have 
gradually decreased their income and resources. At present (and for some 
time past) the majority of them can barely manage to got adequate food 
throughout the year. There were naturally poorer Korkus and those 
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better oflF, earlier also; but the community as a whole has decayed econo* 
mically owing to needs of forest conservation hav ing takeji the first place 
in the Government measures, in preference to the needs of the Korkus 
for their livelihood. Various adjustments in their marriage customs have 
taken place in consequence. These will be studied now. 

The orthodox and most respectable form of marriage among Korkus 
is known as ‘Beao’. It may be termed marriage by arrangement. 

The proposal comes from the man’s side. If a suitable gii*l is heard 
of, somewhere, two relations or friends, living in the same village as the 
boy, will go to the village of the girl, with the authority of the boy's family. 
These men are known as Cithore, For Pulum son of Bhaoe of Multanidhana 
village (Genealogy XllT), Dholja son of Baju (Genealogy III) and Kalu son 
of Dadu (Genealogy 1 ) acted as Cithore. They went to th(^ village of the 
girl and made enquiries about her without informing her family at first, 
from their own friends. This is the usual rule; the girl is generally observed 
while at work, as for examj)le when fetching water for the household. This 
is followed by a formal enquiry from the boy’s parents to the giiiV parontv< 
through the Cithore if they are wdlJiug to give their daughter in marriage. 
The custom of refusing to entertain the proposal at first, mentioned by 
Russell and Hiralal, was not reported to the writer. Mr. Batu, who is a 
Korku himself and is an educated man, working in the Revenue Department, 
in (.hikalda, also stated that it was not known in Dharni area. 

If the father of the girl is agreeable to the Cithore^ s preliminary proposals, 
he will say ‘8idu anu' — ‘drink wine’ — which conveys in brief an invitation 
to come and drink wine, to the bridegroom’s family and Cithore, The 
two messengers go back and on a date previously notified, the bo 3 "‘s father 
and several (usually four) persons of his village come to the girl’s house 
where they are welcomed by the host. Then they all sit down to discuss 
the proposal. The boy’s father pays some money (rupees five, actually 
it was said in several cases), and wine and jaggorj^ are bought. The wine 
is taken and the govont — i.e., ‘brideprice’ or more (‘orrectly, payment for 
marriage is settled. After this food and drink are taken. It was siatcnl 
that on Dharni side songs were sung on this day stating that marriage of so- 
and-so’s son with so-and-so's daughter was going to be celebrated. But in 
Sembadoh area this was not done, l^he party of the boy's household return 
in the afternoon. A few days later, the (^iihore go again and fix the date 
of the wedding. The preliminary negotiation and setth^ment of gonom 
was referred to as mangni by my informants. 

When the date of marriage aj)proaches, invitations are sent b}^ both 
parties to relatives tlirough messengers who will carr^ a little rice {atap 
rice) coloured with turmeric. Jn the Dharni area, it was reported, the 
turmeric is reddened by adding lime and this is termed ‘ Kumkum ’. 

The day before that on which the bridt^groom will start for the bride’s 
village, the youngmen of his own village may be invited to put up a rec- 
tangular maiidwa or shed. This, howev^er, is not done by every one. Nano 
((Genealogy VII) said he had a mandwn put up at his marriage and this 
was confirmed by other old men. There are usually nine poles of mlai 
(BoswtUia ^errata) or moin (Lannea Grandis) wood arranged in three rows 
of three each. The top frame may be made of sahii preferabl 3 ^ But 
bamboo is also used in it>s absence. On this structure are laid Jamun 
i^agemn Cvnnni) branches. The poles are cut in the forest and brought 
home on a cart. But before unloading, a woman performs drati. A plate 
of brass with a lighted earthen lamp using sesamum oil and a cotton (or in its 
absence rag) wdek, some ataj) rice and a little turmeric powder is taken up 
by her and ceremonially waved before the load. The cart is then unloaded. 

IB 
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The central pole is first put in by three unmarried boys and three 
unmarried girk, besides the bridegroom. The rest of the shed is then 
built. A multi-coloured strip of cloth is now taken by the Bhumka (the 
village priest) and a whole turmeric is tied in it, and it is then suspended from 
the central pole. This multi-coloured cloth strip known as nara was said 
now to be replaced by a bunch of multi-coloured thread, about a cubit long, 
purchased from shops. But it is also made by dyeing white thread yellow 
with turmeric, red with kumkum and keeping some uiicolourod yarn. 
Formerly nara could be had of weavers, it was stated. 

Some rich people, it was said, also put up a special short contra! pole 
known as the rmndo, besides the central structural upright. It has also 
to be made of salai (Mr. Batu alone said it was made of mohaa wood), 
which has not flowered and given fruit. Men who know how to make it will 
fashion it during the night preceding the starting of the procession. It 
cannot be worked next day. The post is square in cross-section and about 
four feet high (see sketch 1) and has a lozenge shaped head at the top. On 
one face, it was stated, the Sun is engraved, on the other th(^ Moon and 
Stars, and on a third face comes a man on horseback. On the fourth side are 
conventional geometrical (ornamental) designs. The completed rnendo is 
rubbed with turmeric and sesamum oil and put in by the central post. 
Arati is then done as described earlier. 

In the bride’s village, the shed is erected the day before the actual 
wedding. No mendo is erected. 

The shed is generally completed in the morning. In the afternoon 
there is a turmeric rubbing ceremony. The groom sits on a wooden stool 
and is rubbed with turmeric and sesamum oil by unmarried girls. If the 
Cithore has any woman in that hoase who is entitled to joke with him, she 
will put turmeric coloured hand prints on his cloth. 

The groom is now bathed and taken into the house to offer worship at 
the central pole (dharan) of the main hut of the dwelling house. 1 n general 
there aro three big uprights in such a hut. But if there are four, the pole 
next to the inner vslee])ing apartment is used for worship. It may be noted 
that similar offerings are made at this place at the sedoli rite ^ and at 
harvest. The bridegroom first of all offers coconuts mentioning ancestors. 
One or more chicken are also sacrificed — the blood being offered. Turmeric* 
powder is also used. In villages in contact with Hindus, kumkmt) wa.s 
said to bo used. Also in such villages worship was then done' at a Hanuman 
(monkey god) temple of the village, and offerings made of coconut, turmeric, 
vermilion and kumkum, along with thread from the new cloth to l)o put 
on by the bridegroom. Thereafter the ‘ Muthuadeo ’ of Korkus is worshipped. 
This is a heap of stones at one end of the village, where the deity resides. 
In the forest villages less influenced by Hindus, v^orship of Hanuman is not 
done. Only Muthuadeo is worshipped. Here' the Bhumka ofliciates and 
makes the actual offerings which are the same as for the ancestors. The 
gi’oom now puts on the new cloth already mentioned and sj((s in the house. 
The rest of the night is spent in merry-making. Next day, the bridegroom’s 
party start on their journey after drati is done to the groom by a womai» 
relative. The father of the boy, the village headman and some women 
relatives accompany the groom. 

In the bride’s village the turmeric and oil rubbing ceremony occurs as 
in the groom’s house. 


1 * Korku Funeral Customs and Memorial Posts ’ by K. P. Ohattopadhyay. Jovrnnl 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1943. 
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The bridegroom's party time their journey so that they arrive at the 
girl’s village in the evening. They do not proceed to the bride’s house but 
stay in some shelter, usually arranged for them by the headman of the 
village. They carry their own food and dine on the same. 

Xext morning, the village officials and elders (Panoh) will meet at the 
bride's house and some men and women of the groom’s party will go pla 3 dng 
drums and singing. They will take with them such saris (women’s one 
piece garment) as they have agreed to give. The minimum is one sari 
and one eoli (bodice or blouse) for the bride. A sari has also to be given to 
the mother of the bride referred to as mae sari (mother’s sari). If this 
gift is not made, a rupee is paid in lieu of it. The balance of the gonom 
has to be made over now. Offerings are made thereafter, at the bride’s 
house to the ancestors at the central pole of the hut, and to Muthuadeo 
and Hanuman temple (if in existence) as already described in the case of 
the bridegroom. 

C'eriain other rites are performed in front of a her (Zizyphus) tree 
the elder brother and his wife being officiants, but the details and significance 
of the same were not clear from the accounts obtained. There was also a 
sharp difference of opinion between informants from Dharni side and those 
in Sembadoh as to where and when the rite is performed. Sembadoh 
people insisted that the bridegroom’s folk performed it at their own village 
before starting, while the Dharni informants were equally positive that the 
ritual took place at the bride’s village after the bridegroom had come, and 
jointly. No gifts are, it may be noted, made at this ceremony nor any 
expenses incurred for it. 

After the payment of gonom and worship of the ancestors and deiti(‘s 
the bride puts on the new clothes brought for her. 8he is then ritually 
Halut(Hl (drati) by a sister or a woman relation of that order of the groom. 
A father’s sister will also bo ehgible for the job. 

Later the bridegroom is taken to the marriage shed, — on the hip of a 
man of his party. Nano stated he was carried by his elder brother Dhunda, 
((hmealogy VII). The bride is also brought there on the hip, by one of 
her relatives. The boy faces east and the girl faces west. They are set 
down thus. The bride’s elder sister (or father’s sister) does drati to the 
groom now. Two women who are elder sister or father’s sister of the 
parties to be married stand behind the bride and groom. Each carries a 
small basket known as ‘Tuknue’ containing rice, turmeric, betel leaf, coconut 
pieces and other articles including a bead necklace. First the bridegroom’s 
sister (or father's sister) j)ours out a handful from the basket into his up- 
turned palms. He hands the contents to the bride, who raises her joined 
palms over her head and pours these into the corner of the sari of her sister 
hold out like a bag behind her. This is done seven times by the groom, 
and then the bride’s sister starts emptying her tuknuc’ and the bride takes 
her handfuls in joined palms and makes over the same to the man, who 
pours it out b^ind as already described. The necklace is xmt round the 
bride's neck by the bridegroom. 

The boy and girl now get up and link their little fingers — of the boy’s 
left hand with that of the girl’s right hand. Some women of both sides 
now form a ring round them and dance. The bride and bridegroom now 
face each other and the man has to pick his woman upon his hip and carry 
her round the complete circle of dancers. ‘ Inij BeaoJitae \ i.e. ‘ this marriage 
successful’ was the explanation given of this rite by Mr. Batu. More 
dancing now occurs and the wedded pair are (said in Sembadoh) carried 
on hips seven times round the marriage place. The couple now go into the 
house. The guests are then fed, the men and women separately. Next 
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morning farewells are bidden and the husband and wife leave. The usual 
village council assembles, and the first man to bo bowed to is the Patel 
(headman). 

On return to the groom’s village, further worship is done at the central 
pole of the house and to the other deities, as noted earlier. There is song 
and dance, and feeding of guests of the bridegroom (relatives and villagers) 
as well as some members of the bride’s family who come to it. ^ 

The rmndwa at bridegroom’s place (if erected) is formally demolished 
on the same day. The bridegroom breaks off one crossbeam and says 
‘it is broken’. He then takes the broken pole and his wife carries a leafy 
branch of the mandwa and they proceed to a river — if there is one near 
by. Some other men and women of the dancers will accompany them. 
The bride and groom throw the polo and branches into water and perform 
draii to the river with turmeric powder. Tf there is no river near by only 
a small bit of the pole and a few leaves will be thrown into the village well 
whence water is drawn. A pot {lota) of water is also brought back by the 
girl on her head and she makes it over to her husband’s father outside the 
hut. He will drink a little of the water and will put in a few coins in the 
lota, Now the girl takes up the waterpot and proceeds to go inside the 
hut. An old woman or man or a younger brother of the husband generally 
sits at the entrance. Tf it is an aged person, the bride has to promise to 
look after him or her. If it is the husband’s younger brother she will say 
‘1 will arrange your marriage’. She is now allowed to (mter the hut with 
her husband. Just inside some women are seated, with one scei of grain 
in a measure. The bride and groom now sit facing the m(»asure. The 
grain is poured out, and refilled by the bride. If something is left over, 
it is a sign of })rosperity (‘overflow’). If it finishes a little before complete 
refilling, the omen is bad. 

It will be noted from the foregoing brief deserii)tion of the formal and 
full marriage rite of a Korku, that the bridegroom has to provide food for 
his party on the journey and later at the bride’s village. The bride’s father 
gives a feast to the wedding party at liis village. The bridegroom's family 
have to give a big feast on return of the married couple. By encpiir}^ at 
the forest villages it was ascertained that a marriage feast cost about 
rupees fifty while the food carried on the journey was of value of rupe(’'s 
twenty or more. As the gonom varies from lls.l50 to Rs.2U0 the total 
expenses come to about Rs.25() for a ‘Beao’ type of marriage for a man. 
The bride’s father, on the other hand, gets Ils. 150-200 of which about Ks.50 
is spent on a feast, i.e. he profits by Rs, 100-150 approximately from the 
girl's marriage. 

As a Korku does not earn much, it is obvious that such a big sum in 
cash and kind cannot easily be got together by a poor man among them. 
It is true part of the gonom may be paid in kind but even tliat (loes not 
seriously mitigate the difficulty. A poor Korku will therefore often arrange 
for marriage by an abbreviated rite. It is known as Lokor Kadaen Beao. 
In this form the preliminaries are settled as before, but f here are no songs 
or celebrations prior to the actual marriage. On th(5 day of starting, the 
worship of ancestors and deities are performed. The party is usually 
small, consisting of the bridegroom and a few near relatives. The money 
and cloth are made over in presence of the Ranch on arrival on the same 
evening. The little food carried is cooked and eaten b}^ the bridegroom’s 
party; the bride's family also join. The money paid to the Ranch, by the 
two sides at marriage is usually expended in part on wine (whether at Beao 
or Lokor) and this is drunk. Next morning the wedded couple rt‘turii 
to the village of the groom and give a feast to the villagers. The idaborate 
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ritual described for Beao, is not performed. Only the girl is formally made 
over to the man and they sit side by side, before the assembled folk at the 
bride’s village. Formal obeisance is done and leave is taken as usual, 
beginning with the Patel before returning home. 

Th(‘ expenses for this type of marriage is much less than for Beao as 
only a small amount of food has to be carried for the journeys and much 
less qonom is paid. Usually the payment is Rs. 80-120 only — say Rs.llO 
on an average. This is loss than the usual amount for Beao by the expense 
of a feast — the one given at the bride’s village. The other expenses are 
within Rs.60, i.c. a total of Rs.l70 or less. Although this cuts down the 
expense by 50 per cent, even then the total may prove too high for a poor 
man. In such oases, a man will try to pay oflF the gonom by service. This 
form of marriage is described as Lemjena. Tn this type of union, the 
bridegroom works as a servant in the bride’s father’s house. After a year 
or two, the girl will be made over to the man as wife before the Ranch, but 
the service continues. At the end of the period agreed upon, the husband 
sets up house separately. Tf, however, he leav^es earlier with his wift^ he is 
expected to pay gonorn in part, the amount depending on the period of 
unexpired service. Some actual cases of payment and receipt of gonom 
for Beao and Lokor types of marriage? are noted below. Two cases of 
service are also included. 


Beao type : 



Name 

Clan 

Genealogy 

Amount of Gonom. 

1. 

Bhura 

. . Kasada 

TV 

Ks.160 

2. 

Piiluin 

Kasada 

TV 

Ks.180 

X 

Andu 

Bethe 

VII 

Rs.lSO 

4. 

Lalrt 

. . Bethe 

vn 

R8.160 

5. 

Maruk 

. . Bethe 

vni 

Ks.150 

C. 

Dadii 

. . Maosi 

X 

Rs.200 

7. 

Kanrja 

. . Bethe 

XXIII 

Es.200 


Lokor type : 




8. 

Vulurn 

Kasa<la 

xni 

Rs.UM) 

0. 

Mahtmg 

Maosi 

X 

Rs.80 

10. 

Baju 

— 

XXVII 

Rs.lOO 

11. 

Gurjftl 

Beth(‘ 

XXTX 

Rs.60 and one bullock 

12. 

Karma 

Kasacla 

XXXIII 

Rs.SO 

13. 

Mahtiiig 

Busurn 

XXXIV 

Rs.125 

14. 

Gunthu 

8akoni 

XXXI 

Rs.lOO 


Lemjena type: 



Service 

15. 

Sonaji 

. . Maosi 

XIV 

Ten years 

16. 

Khano 

. . Sakom 

XXTT 

Twelve years 


Now^adays, however, the period of service is often considerably shortened, 
A few cases of young men who have come away with the wife after a much 
shorter ]><*riod are noted below. 

17. Dendo .. .. Jiwnbu XXVIII Four to five years 

1 8. Bliao . . . . Tandil VIII Five years 

1 0. Candrii . . . . MaosJ X Four to five years 

Sometimes the man who is serving as Lemjena will stop after a few years and 
pay something to be let off the rest of the years of service. This was done 
by Sikari who married Kali daughter of Dende (Genealogy XXVIII). If 
a man dies while serving as Lemjena, before completing his term, no com- 
pensation is paid. Nor is the man bound to serve if the girl dies after 
marriage but before the term is completed. Death of one' party ends the 
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contract. This is illustrated by the case of Dadu who served for Phurka 
(laughter of Rona (Genealogy XII). This inai) Dadu had been serving as 
Lomjena for a girl called Sitai of clan Maosi. He was married to her and 
had a son but Sitai died several years before his contract was completed. 
He left the house of his dead wife and became Lemjena for Phurka. He 
married this girl as his second wife but died himself this time before com- 
pleting the term. No compensation was paid in either case. Batu of clan 
Bethe married Jhumae (Genealogy VI) after two years of service. He died 
four years later before completing his term. The parents of Batu paid 
nothing as compensation. In another case, however, two sisters successively 
took the place of a deceased sister (Genealogy XX). 

The reasons for the shortening of the period of service will be (dear 
if the rate of wages prevalent formerly and now are considered. In the 
old days (say two generations ago or a little later) it was said a man who 
worked as a servant would got Rs.l2 or occasionally Rs.l5 as wages per 
annum besides food and clothing. At present only a young lad gets this 
wages. For a full grown adult the cash wages paid have risen to Rs.25 
to Rs.30 per annum besides the usual food and clothing. It often happens 
that a man and his brother or some other relative thus work as servants 
and contribute the money collected fiom wages for the gorumi for a Lokor 
or som(' other form of marriage. Thus Jhola younger brother of Piilum 
(Genealogy XIII) worked as a servant (bhagia) for Kalu son of Dadu 
(Genealogy I) of Multanidhana to enable his brother Pulum to pay gouom 
for his (Pulum s) bride. Oonkar son of Nasu (Genealogy \') worked as 
bhagia for four years and saved up Rs.lOO for his own marriage. The 
Korkus have recognised that the money wages have gone xip. The value 
of a wife in the household has not, however, increased. Hence the money 
valu(* of the service now tends to be equated to the money value of service 
for a brick' in the earlier period. Ton to twelve years’ service in the former 
days would have brought Rs.l50 approximately. Now this amount is 
eariK^d in fiv(^ years. It is of interest to note also that this is apprc^ximately 
the full gonom paid at the 'Beao' form of marriage. Evidently the Korkus 
have takem careful notice of the economic basis of the rites and demands in 
fixing as well as altering the amount of cash and ])eriod of sorA ice demanded 
for the different types of marriage. It cannot be objected that the compa- 
rison of the gojwm paid at marriage and of the cash value of services spread 
over 19-12 years is not valid. For the gonom is not always paid in full 
at marriage although this is the ruk'. Part of it may bo paid in several in- 
stalments. This lias become more frequtml du() t o dciterioratiou of economic 
condition^. In the Lemjena custom, the bridegroom works practically like 
a bhagia for a couple of years and then receives the girl as wife. This period 
of service may be compared to the initial payment at marriage. The 
later service is comparable to instalments. Before discussing the fre- 
(piencies of these three important and main types of marriage certain other 
ways of getting a wife have to be mentioned. 

Levirate and Widow M^rri^ge, 

If an eldcT brother or elder cousin dies, lea\jng a young widow, and 
the younger kinsman is unmarried the widow may be taken over by an 
abbreviated ceremony. It is merely an announcement to the village 
assembly (Panch) that the two have decided to live together; it is, however, 
followed by a feast to the villagers whose attendance at it signifies their 
social acceptance of it. The custom of leviration is referred to as ‘Adha 
urag sageba’ — ‘taking half the house’. No payment is made to any 
party in such a case. Mahting son of Pacu (Genealogy XXVIII), levirated 
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tho widow of his elder brother Dokra>, a year after the latter’s death, by this 
ceremony. Another Mahting, a son of Kalu (Genealogy X), levirat^ his 
cousin Kona’s widow Mangrai in this fashion. Owing either to Maratha 
influence, or other special reasons some men do not like to marry the widow 
of a brother. Thus Nano, the younger brother of Dhunda (Genealogy 
VII), refused to levirate the latter’s widow although he (Nano) was then 
unmarried. Nano explained that his brother was much older and he had 
looked upon the elder brother’s wife as a mother. How could he take her, 
he questioned. 

If the husband s younger brother refuses to take her as wife, the widow 
may remarry, outside the family. The ceremony is similar to that of 
leviration — an acknowledgement before the village assembly followed by a 
feast. This form of marriage is termed Pato. Divorced women are also 
married by this rite. 

If the husband’s younger brother is willing to perform leviration but 
the widow goes to someone else, the new husband has to pay compensation 
to the deceased husband’s family If the husband’s younger brother is not 
agreeable to take over the widow, the new husband will pay nothing to the 
first husband’s family. But the parents of the woman — ^if she has gone 
back to them — ^realise some gotiom. Junki wife of Bhuria (Genealogy \T) 
was not leviratod when her husband died. She went back to her parents 
and remarried. The parents realised Ks.50 as goimn this time*. On the 
first occasion, they had received Rs.lOO from Bhuria. 

Makiuage by Exchange. 

Sometimes two families exchange daughters in marriage, tberel)y 
saving payment of govow on both sidcKS. This custom was termed Aota 
Saota by Dharni informants and Sata Palta in the forest villages. Botli 
expressions signify exchange. 

Elopement. 

If a boy and a girl run away, to get married, full genumi has to be 
paid. The ceremony is, however, abbreviated. The girl having already 
joined the boy, only an acknowledgement before the village assembly 
occurs, followed by a feast. An elopement may not, however, be followed 
by marriage. The parents may not agree and the girl may be brought back. 
When the marriage negotiations of Chotelal son of Nano (Genealogy VTl) 
were in progress, the girl Kaimai fled to the house of the boy she wanted 
to marry. But her parents dragged her back, as mongni had been done 
with C/hotelal, and got her married to the bridegroom already selected. 
The form of marriage was Lokor and Rs.8() was paid as go mm). 

Intbusion Marriage. 

This is really a variant of elopement: but differs from it, in that it is 
socially recognised as a form of marriage. A girl who has run away, may 
be brought back, as in the case of Raima! . But a girl who has entered 
another man s house hy the ‘Boloen' form, is a wife and cannot be taken 
back summarily. 

The Korku huts have two doors, one opening on the village lane between 
two rows of huts which face each other, and the second, opening on the 
yard of the house. Women go in and out for household work by this second 
door which may be termed ‘ private A girl who wants to become a ‘ boloen ’ 
(it means ‘to enter’) wife, will go into the house on a Tuesday or Friday by 
tins private door, and start doing household work. Generally this is done 
with the connivance of the boy. It may be that the parents of the boy have 
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arranged for Ms marriage, not with the girl with whom he has an under- 
standing, but elsewhere. The girl in such ca^e may force herself on the 
family even though the other marriage may have taken place. In any 
case, only half the usual gonom is paid, and the marriage ceremony is of 
the abbreviated tyi)e — an acknowledgement before tht‘ village assembly 
followed by a feast. Khanai daughter of Andra (Genealogy XXXVI) did 
boloen and got married to SaUgram. Her mother 8ugai had forced herself 
by the boloen rite on her father Andra after he had married Rupai as his 
first wife. Hira daughter of Badu (Genealogy XXT) forced herself by 
boloen on Rajibia although he was then already married to Mangrai. 
Ramji son of Hiraji, brother of tMs Hira had in his turn to accept Sonai 
as a boloen wife after he had married Kulai by the Lokor rite. 

Marriage Frequencies. 

An attempt was made to ascertain the relative frequency of the difterent 
forms of marriage by ascertaining the actuals for all marriages in the 
genealogies collected. The families covered in this way are those for whom 
the details of income in the timber yard, of the area of holdings and outturn 
of crops as well as ownership of cattle and carts have been discussed in the 
earlier paper on Economic condition of Korkus. Some of the genealogies 
have been printed in the ai)pendix. Only those families for whom com- 
plete details could be obtained for tlu' entire genealogy have been included. 
Families about whom incomplete details were available or whore accurate 
reports were not obtainable have been left out. In all 131 marriages have 
been tabulated for the villages of Mulianidliana, (h)l Tikri, Hansal, Bori 
and (^aorakund. Marriages of some members of housi^holds in those villages 
naturally took place with persons from otht'r areas. TJiese have of course 
}»een counted. The marriag(‘s havi' also Ix^en tabulati^d by generation. 
The persons who have adolescent grandchildi'cn or recent iy marri(‘d grand- 
children have been shown under generation 1. Those with adolescent or 
recently married children are counted as of geiuTation IT. Tlie next lowei 
generation is shown as No. HI. 

Tablk I. 

Marriage Frequencies. 


1 

Genera- 

tion 

Beao 


D 

Levira- 

tion 

Pa to 

Boloen 

Total 

I 

12 

1. 

4 


3 

3 

23 

II 

36 

18 

30 

3 

3 

4 


III 

2 

2 

10 




14 

Total 

60 

21 

44 

3 

1 

0 

7 ' 

j 

131 


Table 11. 

Marriage Percentage. 


Generation 

Beao 

Lokor 

Lemjona 

Other types 

Total 

I 

62-2 



26-1 

100 

II 

38-3 



10-6 

100 

m 

14-3 

■■ 


Nil 

100 
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The size of the sample is somewhat small in generations I and III ; this 
was inevitable as all 1 he marriages in the three generations in each family 
surveyed, were obtained. The marriages in generation I represent those of 
heads of families, and occasionally their brother or sister; the next genera- 
tion is of their sons and daughters; the third generation is of their grand- 
children, only a small number of whom are old enough to bo married. In 
view of the manner in which the data for different generations has been 
collected, it may be concluded that in spite of the small size of the sample, 
they reflect the change in frequencies of different types of marriage in the 
three periods. 

In the first period, which will be about fifty years ago (counting from 
1 938-41 the period of survey) clearly the most popular form of marriage was 
Beao which included over 50 j)er cent of the total weddings in that genera- 
tion. In the next generation the percentage had fallen to about 38, and in 
the present generation, to a little over 14 per cent. This is clearly in agree- 
ment with the economi(; deterioration of the Korkus indicated in the earlier 
paper. The definite decline in economic condition of the Korkus which set 
in about the end of the last century would lead to adjustments in expenses 
on marriage a little later. This will be reflected in the relative frequencies 
of the different forms of marriage in the next period, i.e. in the second genera- 
tion. The further decline caused by recent measures came about in 1930-31 
and thereafter. This would be refle(‘t('d in the marriages which have taken 
place in the decade 1931-40. The marriages tabulated in generations T, TI 
and III correspond approximately to (a) those that reflect the system based 
oji conditions prior to the first decline, (6) the adjustments made after the 
first decline, and (c) the changes consequent on the recent economic* 
deterioration. 

In the Lokor form of marriage as well as Pato and Boloep, a smaller 
amount of expense has to be incurred. In the first generation there was 
only one case of Lokor which is less than 5 per cent. In the second genera- 
tion (IT), the frequency of Lokor form rose to 19*1 per cent. This shows 
clearly that members of families who had formerly been favouring the ‘Beao’ 
form, had adopted the cheaper Lokor type. The dro]) in percentage 
of Beao is in fact close to the rise in that of the Lokor form of wedding. 
The table shows, however that another form of marriage had also increased 
in frequency. This is Lemjena or marriage by service in which the bride- 
groom incurs no expenses. The frequency of this type was a little over 
17 per cent in generation T, showing that there had been oven then a fair 
proportion of poor Korkus who preferred thus to get a Avife. In the next 
generation, the percentage rose to 32, coming close to the proporticm of the 
orthodox 'Beao’ type. This gain seems mainly to havc^ taken place at the 
expense of Pato and Boloen types both of which cost some money — although 
less than Beao or even Lokor. It suggests that the Kejrkus of moderate 
circumstances had been rexluced to the level of poor Korkus by this 
time. A more definite conclusion cannot bc^ drawn in view of the 
small size of the sample. In the present generation, the Lokor 
type has lost some ground and is equal in frequency to that of Beao 
which has continued its steady decline, while the I.«emjena form has be(‘ome 
dominant type including over 71 per cent of the total marriages. The 
f‘hangos in frecjuency of the Lokor form and the steady and rapid increase 
of Lemjena marriages confirm the trend revealed by the frequency of the 
Beao form of wedding. This trend is brought out even more clearly if 
the cheaper forms of marriage — Lokor, Boloen, Pato are considered together 
as against the expensive Beao type and the marriage by service alone — 
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Lemjena. The changes are illustrated on the graph (fig. ]) for better 
visualisation. o v o 



No special social significance need be attached to the absence of 
Leviration in generation 1. Leviration occurred only in one marriage 
out of 31 in generation IT, the absence of any example out of 22 and 14 
marriages in generations 1 and III cannot be considered significant. The 
absence of Pato in generfliion Til is natural. Young men who have only 
recently reached marriag('able age have less chance of marrying widows 
than older men. Also, the two types Pato and Boloen together had a 
frequency of less than one in thirteen. The absence of those types in a 
total of 14 marriages in generation III cannot be considered significant. 

Divorce. 

Por the sake of completeness a few notes are added legarding divorce 
and sexual irregularity. 

If the husband runs after other women or is disliked for other reasons, 
the wife may go away to her father’s house and seek a divorce ‘ A divorce 
may occur also if the woman takes a fancy to some other man. Either 
party of the married pair may seek to dissohe the union. The Panch 
is usually called to hear su(*h a case, but sometimes a less formal assembly 
of seniors of the village was reported to have* taken its place. If the husband 
is held to have been to blame or if he wants to g(‘t rid of his wife, no com- 
pensation is paid. If the wife is to blame, then the man who marries 
the divorced girl has to pay to the first husband half the gonom originally 
paid for her. Sonai the third wife of Buca (Genealogy Vlll) had been 
married to Jhole, who had paid Ks.Od for her. The woman left him for 
Buca but came there via her parents’ house. Thereupon Jhole came with 
some men of his own village and claimed compensation. He received 
Rs.30 only. It would not be correct to treat this as a case of adultery. 
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Whon a woman leaves her husband’s house notifying the village council or 
the husband sends her away after or with such notice the marriage bond 
is broken. 

It sometimes happens that a man who has been working as a Lemjena 
and has been married to the girl, deserts 4ior. In such case compensation 
cannot be claimed. A report is made to tlie village assembly. The girl 
then obtains the status of a divorced woman. 


Intrigue. 

An intrigue of an unmarried girl with a bachelor or even a married 
man is not ordinarily treated as a serious offence. The man may marry 
her as a second wife or the girl may force herself on him by the Boloen 
rite. If unmarried, and unable to pay any gomm, the man may be asked 
to serve as Lemjena. Even if he runs away after serving for a very short 
time, the child born later on will be held to his child, and no special stigma 
attach to the girl, who will then have the status of a divorced wife. 

If the boy and girl are of the same clan, marriage is not permissible. 
The parties are also held to Jiave put themselves out of caste. If there has 
been no pregnancy, and the boy and girl agre^t' to separate, they are re- 
admitted on performance^ of a i)urification rite representing rebirth and 
purification by fire. This last rite is termed cokhra, A fine has also to 
be paid. In all these cases, the Panch assembles and gives its decision. 
For the coklim an ofiic(‘ holder known as the Pethia has to arrange for 
the ritual. These details are given in the next section. If the girl 
lives i^ith a Gond or a (4aoli and refuses to leave him, she will be outcasted. 
This is termed ‘ atarkhet '. But if she leaves her lover, slie will be readmitted 
after the usual cokhra rite. If there has been a pregnancy either in this case 
or when the jjarties are of the same clan, expulsion from the trib(' im ariably 
occurs. This step is also taken if the boy and girl refuse to separate, even 
though members of the same clan. ^ 

Ml*. Batu stated that even if the girl Ix'came pregnant by a clansman 
she may remain in the tribe if sora£‘one els(» marries her, and the* Panch 
accept her in society. This educated Korku informant further reported 
that in Dharni side, at Kusumkotc there is a man called Mana who married 
long ago a girl of his clan and that both were (said in 1 9«‘18) old people at 
the time. Mr. Batu stated that there had been an intiigue; but when the 
<jU(\stion of separation arose the boy and girl nffused. Apparently they 
had influence. The Bhumka or Korku village i)riest altered the clan 
of the girl and thereafter tliey married. My other Korku informants 
vehemently stated that such a thing was not possible. I regret it was 
not possible for me to check the accuracy or otherwise of Mr. Batii’s report, 
as the war upset my plans to visit Melghat after 1941 . 

In Harisal the writer came across a case of expulsion from caste of a 
girl ^^ho had broken these rules. Sanile, daughter of fJhingu, of village 
Bori, in this area went to live with a Muhammadan named Farid who lived 
in Harisal. She was expelled from the family and the tribe (Genealogy 
XXIX). 

A different treatment is accorded to a man if he lives with a Gond 
or Gaolan woman. Langra of clan Dikhar of Joarkund, a Korku by birth, 
had kept a (gaolan (a Gaoli w^oman). She bore him two sons Mahting and 
Loke. Langra wavS outcasted. But after his death, the sons performed 
cokhra and were admitted as Korkus into the tribe, retaining the clan of 
the father. The Panch assembled and fined the boys and agreed to a re- 
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admission. Buca was asked by them to perform the cokhra, as the Pethia 
for this area was not available. Buca is an old man now and well versed 
in Korku lore. The boys had also to give a feast to villagers of Joarkund, 
Sembadoh, Multanidhana and Gol Tikri, and also a few representatives 
from other neighbouring villages. In all they spent Rs.40 for readmission. 
Now they have married in Korku families (Genealogy II). Buca received 
Rs.1-4 as the fee for acting as Petliia. These details were related by Buca 
and confirmed by two other old men of Multanidhana. 


The Cobbba Rite. 

A Mukhia or Pethia among Korkus is the oldest man in the village 
who best knows the traditions. The office scorns to run in families. In 
1938 the writer was told that in the Sembadoh locality, the seniormost 
man, well- versed in traditions was one Nanu of clan Kasada, living in village 
Rau, or Rahu at some distance from Sembadoh. It is he who will officiate 
at rokhru and set fire to the hut as describid below, in 1941 the writer 
was told that one Longe of Kasada clan, a patrilineal nephew of Nanu 
would officiate at cokhra if needed. Buca who helped to purify Loke 
and Mahting claimed to bo related to Nanu of Rahu viUage. He is of the 
same clan. The fine imposed on offenders is termed ‘Khaoka’. It is spent 
mainly on the ceremony. A small amount, R8.1-4 is retained as the fee 
of the Pethia. 

A small hut is erected with walls made of sticks and thatch of grass. 
It is just big enough for a person to get into and sit under the roof. The 
boy or girl has the head shaved. As the offender goes into and sits in the 
hut, the Pethia sets fire to it. He then asks the assembled stmiors, ‘We 
are readmitting so-and-so to society. Do you agree to it ( ’ The assembly 
expresses its approval. As the fire blazes uj) (by this time it has done so) 
the boy or girl comes out. The culprit then bathes in the river an I has to 
cook food for the Panch (including representatives from other viUages as 
well as his own) and serve it to them. Acceptance of th(“ same by the 
assembly readmits the offender into the tiribe. 


Polygamy. 

Polygyny is allowed. The custom is known as 'fhe elder wife is 
referred to as Khat, and the younger as Sani. As elsewhere there are very 
few cases of polygyny except among those who have a sufficiency of material 
goods. Some cases of polygyny were found to be the result of Boloen by 
the girl. There are, however, a few cases of true polygyny in the villages 
visited. Mr. Batu also mentioned a rich Korku in Dharni area, by name 
Matang who has seven wives. Ho stated also that a Korku malguzar 
(landholder) in Botul district, by name Balaji (son of Rajaji) has ten wives. 

There was no trace of polyandry. 
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OSNSALOaiBS 

Village — Sembadoh {mainly Multanidhana), 

n.r. = not remembered, d* = men. $ = women, clans shown in ( ). d.y. — died 

young, unm = unmarried. 

I. 

Bhonda -f- ? (n.r.) 

(Dikhar) 


Kotamd* -f ? (n.r.) 
(Dikhar) 

Bhau (f 

They live in a distant 
village 


Pulumd* + ^ (n.r.) 
(Dikliar) 

Sonaji d* 


Dadu d* 

(Dikhar -f 2nd wife ^ (n.r.) 

+ I 

$ Ist wife j j 

Demai 
(Darsima) 


Jholad* Bisramd* Jaso^ 
They live far away 


I 

Rona d* 
(Dikhar) 
-j-Puna $ 
(Sakom) 


Kaiu if 
(Dikliar) 
+Chitug 
(Tota) 


d* 

(Dikliar) 
-fBhagai $ 
(Tota) 


I 

Sonaji d* 
(Dikhar) 
+ 

Hira g 


Samai $ 
(Dikliar) 

+ 

Sano d* 




(Kanada) (Sakuni) 

^ (Gen. XIII) (Gon. XVI) 



1 1 

Tulsa $ 
i (Dikliar) 

1 

Kiikna f 
(Dikhar) 


Balaji d* 
(Dikhar) 

1 

Subaji d* 
(Dikhar) 

Mungaji 

(Dikhar) 

1 

Kupai ^ 
(Dikhar) 

1 

Bhurre f 
(Dikliar) 

Ohotolai if 
(Dikhar) 

1 

Manku f 
(Dikhar) 


Gangaram f 

d.y. 


Sona ^ 
(Dikhar) 

+ 

Tane f 
(Busum) 


Tuiiie ^ 
(Dikhar) 


Chitai $ 
(Dikhar) 


Lalaji f 
(Dikhar) 


The women Cliitu and Bhagai are daughters of two brother'^. 


n. 

Langra d* + ? 

(Dikhar) (A Gaolan by caste) 


Mahting alias Mate d* Loke f 

(Dikliar) -f ^ (Jambu) (Dikhar) + $ (n,r.) 

I j \ j j* Bhaiya d* 

Babu d* Sona ^ Rupai $ Jaso ^ Hiralal f (DiWiar) 

(Dikhar) (Dikhar) (Dikhar) (Dikhar) (Dikhar) 
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in. 

Baju -j- Sonai 2 
(Kilati) (Bethe) 


Mazmu </* 
(Elilati) 
+ 

% Rupai 
(Kasada) 


Dholja 

(Kilati) 

+ 

Rupai ^ 
(Bethe) 
See Gen. XI 


Chote (f 
(Kilati) 

4- 

Ricai ^ 
(Akhande) 
See Gen. XV 


Tanu c/* 
(Kilati) 
4 “ 

Ricai ? 
(Bethe) 


Bulji d 
(Kilati) 


I 


Rimo ^ 
(Kilati) 


Mangra ^ 
(Kilati) 

4* 

Julpa cf 
(Akhande) 
See Gen XV 


Jaso^ Jasino ^ 
(Kilati) (Kilati) 


Ratno g Bakji cT 
(Kilati) (Kilati) 


aiu c 


Babu 
(Kilati) 


HirajicT 

(Kilati) 


Jhola <f 
(Kilati ) 


Mith % 
(Kilati) 


Budia $ 
(Kilati) 


Jhune ^ Jaju Mungilal ^ 
(Kilati) (Kilati) (Kilati) 


Gangai ^ Moti 
(Kilati) (Kilati) 

IV. 


Mirca<^ -f Demai!^ 
(Kasada) 


Bhura cf 4- Munde ^ 
(Kasada) (Bethe) 


Kandud* Puliimd* 4- Kimu^ 

d. unm (Kasada) (Jambu) 


Babulal 

(Kasada) 


Tulsa? 

(Kasada) 


Tulu^ 

(Kasada) 


Bajiiald* 

(Kasada) 

V. 


Junei ? 
(Kasada) 


Kuph ? 

(Kakri) 4- Hiralald* 
(Maosi) 


Balaji Suga ? Potta 

(Maosi) (Maosi) (Maosi) 

4“ 

Tiimlad* (n.r ) 


NasucT 

(Kakri) -f ? (n.r ) 


Chandan d* Oonkar d* 

(Kakri) 4- Clutai ? (Kakri) 

(Kasada) 4- 

I Phulka ? 

I j (Maosi ) 

Sona? Ricinii ? I 

(Kakri) (Kakii) 1 | 

Manaji d* Turuli 
(Knkri) (Kakri) 


Naiidai 2 
(Kakri) 

4 

Sonajid' 

(Maosi) 

bee Gen. XIV 


VI. 


Purka d* (Busum) + ? (Kasada). (See also Gen. VII ) 

Dhunda d* 4* Dhanae ? 2nd husband 
(Busum) (Bethe) Dadu ^ 

dead (Akhande) 


1 

1 

1 

j San? 

Bhuria <f 

Motid* 

Punei? 

Thumai ? (Akhande) 

(Busum) 

(Busum) 

(Busum) 

(Busum) 

4" 

4“ 

4“ 

4" 

Junki ? 

Mikri ? 

Batud* 

Balud* 

(Bethe) 

(Bethe) 

(Bethe) 

(Bethe) 

j 

Rimu? 

Mitli ? 


1 

n.i 

(Busum) 

(Busum) 
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VII. 

Purka</ 4- Kukail^ 
(Busum) (Kasada) 


Dhunda<y Khani ^ Nanorf* 2nd wife Tumli $ Knano^ 

Gen. VI (Busum) (Busum) -|- Jhimai? (Busum) (Busum) 

+ 4- (Bethe) d.unm d.unm 

Dokra cT Carkho $ 

(Kasada) (Bofche) 

Migrated I 


Sonai? Chotelald* Mundu$ I'unia $ 

(Busum) (Busum) (Busum) 

+ 4-4 

Andu cT Raimai $ Lala 

(Bethe) (Betho) (Bethe) 

<!jstant I I 

village Tule^ MotiracT 


^ (l.y. Sakrai $ Mangrai $ Punajicf Miju ^ Sikari<^ Thumai 


Dokra, liusband of Ktiani, was a cousin (of same generation) of Dhanae, wife of 
Dhunda, in Gen. VI. Exact relationship could not be obtained, except that it was 
very close. 
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IX. 


Loka cf -f- Sita $ 
(Akhandi) j (Jambu) 


Giingac^ 

(Betho) 


Mahting tf 4- Karma $ 
(Akhandi) (Beth(') ^ 


Lala j 1 c/’ Miinga j i </* 

(Akhandi) (Akhandi) 


X. 


Jst husband 
Kliandu 

(Bothe) 4- Gona $ 

I (Dikhar) 


Buge ^ Kupa ^ 
(Bet he) 4- 

4- Tana cT 

C^andru </ (Maosi ) 
(Maosi ) 


KaJuc/* Bliauc^ 

(Maosi) (Maosi) 

4“ 2nd husband | 

I Kuna <y 

( (Maosi) d. 

I I 1st Imsband of 

Dadu<y' Mahiingd' 4- Mangrai^ 

(Maosi) (Maosi) 1st wife (Kasada) 

+ 4- 

Ganga$ 2nd wife J 

(Busum) Mangru ^ | j | 

I (Jainbii) BUiiloi^ Dlmjurf' Hukmii? 

I I (Maosi) (Maosi) (Maosi) 


I 

Kaju ty* 
(Maosi) 


Rukmi ^ Katno if 
(Maosi) (Maosi) 

Tulsa ^ d.y. d.y. </ lOiana^ Rana^ Manajid* Hira^ Thiinai $ 
(Maosi) (Maosi) (Maosi) (Maosi) (Maosi) (Maosi) 


The widow of Khandu was married by Kahi and the two ilaughters of Kliandu 
wore brought home with Gona. Mahtiiig married the widow of his F.B.Z. by loviration 
and took a second wife in her lifetime. 


2 
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XI. 

GanacT 

(Bethe) + ?(n.r.) 


Daducf 
(Bethe) ' 

?(n.k.) 


JDholja<f 

(Bethe) + ? (n.k.) 


d* Bhumka Lola d 

(Bothe) -f- Jaeo (Bethe) (Bethe) 

(Kasada) distant 

] village 


Sano d* Bhumka 
distant village 


Labo<^ 

(Botlje) 

-f 

Punoi 
^ (Maosi) 


Kupai ^ 
(Bethe) 

-H 

Dliolja c/* 
(Kilali) 
Gen. Ill 


iSithi ^ 

(Bethe) (Bethe) 

-f -h 

Lalatf 4 ^(Kasada) 
n.r. 1 

away. 1 

Ratna $ 
(Betho) 


Gajru cT Mangru ^ 


(Bethe) 

+ 

cf 

Far 

away. 


Babno^ ^ Phulka? (Jipii Rukma^ AraLmgc/' 
(Betho) d.y. cfd.y. 

+ 

Kali<f 

(Maosi) 


Name ^ 
(Betho) 
+ 
d* 

distant 

village 


Bagud* 

(Bothe) 

+ 

Mangrai % 
(Kasada) 


Balka 

-f 

distant 

village 


Raonj ^ 
(Betlio) 


Manaji d* 
(Akhandi ) 
+ 

^ (n.r.) 


Jindad* 

(Akhandi) 


Samlu 

(Akhandi) 


Munsad* Lakhinu? 


Bhaud* 

(Akhandi) 


Sonajid* Balajid* PhulkaS Mansud" l^vkhaid* Motid* 
(Bethe) (Betho) 


2B 
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XTT. 

Bodecf + Bugi? 

(Akhandi) (n.r.) Karma 4- ?(nr,) 

I (Jambu) 

JagnocT 1 fit husband + Kolai? + 2nd husband Rona cT 


(Akhandi) 

Rimu? 

(Akhandi) 

+ 


(Jambu) 



(Bethe) 

Buddu (f 

1 

1 


1 


1 

1 

(Bethe) 

Rimai $ 

.Thimai ^ 

Phurka? 

Mangh ? 

Soma d* 


d.unm 

(Bethe) 

(Bethe) 

4- 

(Bethe) 



-f-Nanoc^ 

2nd wife 

Bati) cf 

+ 



(Busum) 

+ 


(n.r.) 

Mirai ^ 



Gen. VII 

Dadud* 

distant 

(Kasada) 




(n.r.) - 

f 

1st wife area 

Gen. XTII 







Sitai 








(Maosi) 





Ba] 


d. 








1 

Mangrai (f 



XIII. 


Bhaorf* + ?(Bethe) 
(Kasada) 


Candan<y Mangrai ^ Bliaga«!?l I’uluracf Hira^ Jholacf Minn ^ 
(Kasada) (Kasada) (Kasada) (Kasada) (Kasada) (Kasada) (Kasada) 

distant + + + + unni -f 

aroa Bagud* Khudid* Phulka? Sonajicf bomacT 

(Bethe) (Akhandi) (Sakom) (Dikhar) (Bathe) 

<^en. XI Gan. XV Gen. I Gen. XII 


XIV. 

Royangd* + Samae? 
(Maosi) (Akhande) 


1 

Sonaji d* 

Sonai^ 

Bajmad* 

(Maosi) 

(Maosi) 

(Maosi) 

*4* 

+ 

+ 

Nandai S/: 

Manoo $ 

Thumai^ 

(Kakn) 

(Bethe) 

(Bethe) 

Gen. V 

1 


1 

Bhayad* 

Him 

1 1 “ , 

(Bethe) 

(Maosi) 

Funai ? Nano <f Kolei ? 
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XVIII. 


Fating cT + 8ibong^ 
(Kaaada) (Sakoin) 


Btigai ^ 
(Kasada) 
+ 

Moserf* 

(Dikhar) 


Bhaud* Kimu^ 
(Dikhar) 


Sano cT 

4- Rupai $ 

Karmi ^ 

Subajid* 

(Kasada) 

(Dikhar) 

d.unm 

(Kasada) 


1 


d.unm 


1 1 
Motid* Ajucf 

Lakhai^ 

Naimu ^ Bhuria ^ 


(Kasada) 


(Kasada) 


Kaiia<^ Ramji</ 
(Dikhar) 


XTX. 


Furi ^ 
(Bothe) 


Dukac^ + Sita^ 

(Jambn) (n.r.) 

Sarjicf 4- Bhuni g 

(.Jambii) (JJothe) 


Bhuroi $ 
(Jambu) 
-I- 

Topaloo cT 
(B(dhc) 

I 


Bena cT 
(Be the) 


Bhuria<y' 

(Jambu) 

H* 

Nona ^ (u.r.) 
Serving as Lomjeiia 


Village Harisal, 


XX. 

Maricf + ?Jftso 
(Busuna) (n*r.) 


Tumln cf 
(Busuin) 
d.y. 


Oen. XXI Gen. XXI Cten- XXI 


Dnlci f 
(Busum) 
+ 

HirajieT 


Fimoi ? 
(Busum) 
2nd wife of 
Hirajic#' 


liupai ? 
(Busum) 
3rd wife of 
Hirajid* 
(Bothe) 


Jamna ^ 
(Busuin) 

•h 

Funia tf 
(Bethe) 
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XXI. 


Dttduef 4* ?Samo 
(Be^he) (Kasada) 


HirajicT 

(Bethe) 4* 3rd wife Kupai ^ 
4 (Busum) 

Diiki ^ 4 2nd wife Punei ^ 

1st wife (Busum) 

(Busum) 

n.i. 

Ramji <f 
1st wife 4 (Bethe) 

Kulai ^ 4 2nd wife 

(Busum) Sonai f 

(Sakom) 


(f Mungaji 
(Be^he) 
Another 
village 

Hira$ 

(Bethe) 4 2nd husband 
-f Jhara tf 

1 st hiisbanr’ (Kasada) 

Bajiiiacf 
(Kasada) 


Bhiunia cf Manual ^ 

(Kasada) (Kasada) 


Tumlad* Tumli $ Larki^ Budacf Jhimai $ Hiralaltf 
(Bethe) (Bethe) (Bethe) 


Th(i man Mari (Gen. XX) was Patel of Harisa). Hiraji came to serve as Lcmjona 
for Duki but the girl died sliortly after marriage, irle continued to servo and was 
given the sister Punei as wife. She died after giving birth to Jlamji. Thereupon 
Ilupai was given to him as wife. On tlie death of Man he became Patel. Sonai becam e 
wife of Ramji after the latter had married Kuled. She forced herself on liim by boloen. 


XXII. 


Khanoo cT 4 Manku ? 
Bhuracf 4 ? (i^-r.) (Sakom) (Busnni) 

(Bethe) 


Januf 4 MahtmgcT NailucT 

(Bethe) i (Sakom) (Sakom) 

n.i. + 

Duki ^ 
(Bethe) 
Gen. XXIV 


Khano d* Bugai ^ 

dead (Sakom) 

(Sakom) 4 

4 Bhumka cf 

Kale g I 

(Bethe) | | j 

I Babnod* Dadud* Samo!^ 


Mangraif Ruf»$ dholongd* 
(Sakom) (Sakom) 


Sona^ Samu^ Malai^ Motid* Bhunad* 
(Sakom) (Sakom) 

4 " 

Lukud* 

(Dikhar) 
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xxm. 

Jugongcf + Dukri ^ 
(Bethe) (Muriran) 

Lived elsewhere 


Ohitu ^ 
(Bethe) 

+ 

Patel 

(Busum) 


Monde ^ Samu ^ 
(Bnsum) (Biisnm) 


Karma cf 
(Bethe) 
d" 

Rimu^ 

(Maosi) 


Batud* Ghagud* Puniad* PulumcT 

(Bethe) (Bethe) (Bethe) (Bethe) 

4* \mm 

¥(n.r.) 


Monde f Guntnod* Manajid* Tuinlad* 


Sonajid* Mangrai$ Lalud* Sonai $ Balajid* Tumli $ Ganod* 
(Bethe) (Bethe) d. (Bethe) 

+ 

Kalud* 

(Jambu) 


iSoiiaji was to marry Kalu’s sister. Negotiations were in progress in February, 
J941, when t lie writer visited this village. This will bo a ease of Sata Palta when 
(•oiu]>leted. 

XXIV. 


Batucf *4- Jaso^ 
(Bethe) (Takhar) 


d. 

i 

Duki$ 

Langri $ Gutu d* 

Tungutf 

Beria cf 

(Bethe) 

(Bethe) d. 

(Bethe) 

(Bethe) 

4“ 

4* 

unm 


Nailu cf 

Oonkar cf 



(Sakom) 

(Sakom) 



Gen. XXTI 

Gen. XXVI 




XXV. 




Amliyad* + Chi to ^ 
(Bethe) (Kasada) 

Hoyangef 4 Khanai^ 
(Bethe) (Kolya) 


Jiji!^ Bhuriaef 

(Bethe) (Bethe) 


XXVI. 

Karud* 4- Bhuni^ 
(Sakom) (Dikhar) 


Oonkar cf 

1 

Motiramd* 

Mamie f 

(Sakom) 

(Sakom) 

d.y. 

4* 

4- 


Langri $ 

Lachmi^ 


(Bethe) 

(Busum) 


Gen. XXIV 

Sabulald* 



(Sakom) 



Village Bori (Harisal area). 
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xxvn. 


Bana<f -f- $ (n.r.) 

(Sakom) 

I i 

Ko]ia.(^ + Kupai? 

(Sakom) | 

Bajutf 

(Sakom) 

Information incomplete as noted. The family lias recently left the village and 
details were obtained from neighbours. 


xxvm. 


Pacud* -{- Jnna$ 
(Jambii) (Tuta) 


M ukarraj n </ Dende cf 

(Jambu) (Jambu) 

+ + 

Timili $ Jaso$ 

(Dhin) (Kasada) 


Batu cf 
(Jambu) 




!unu$ 

(Jambu) 


Siigai ^ Mankn^ Dokrat/* Mahtingcf Ramji<f 

(Jambu) (Jambu) (Jambu) (Jambu) (Jambu) 

+ 4 dead 2nd 

Milhucf BajucT 4 -f- husband 

(Kasada) (n.r.) Ijakluiia $ [ 

I (Tota) Mirai ^ 

I I (Jambu) 

Sonai ^ Dadti cf 


Gimthucf Samlalcf OhoteJ* Jhunki $ 
(Kasada) 


Balucf Kail ^ Maiigra $ Turnlac/' 
(Jambu) (Jambu) (Jambu) 

+ 

Sikari tf 
(n.r.) 


Dende is F*atel of Bori. 
has not yet been married. 


Ramji has gone to serve as Lomjena, one year now, and 
Mahting has leviratcd his brothei ’s widow Lakhma. 


XXTX. 

BuklacT + Hira^ 
(Dhin) (Kasada) 

Jlungu (f + Ganga ? 

(Betlie) (Dhin) 


Sarnie ^ 

Maluf 

Uurji ? 

Gurjal (f 

1 

Mahtmgi^ 

Mangard* 

(Be the) 

+ 

(Bethe) 

(Bethe) 

(Bethe) 

(Bethe) 

Has gone 

Bhingi 

4- 

4- 

4“ 

unm 

to live with 
a Muham- 
madan and 
been 

outcasted 

(n.r.) 

¥ 

cf (n.r.) 
Distant area 

Bupaif 

(n.r.) 

Bhiya ^ J unki ^ 

Bakal $ 
(Tota) 
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Andru d* 2nd wife 

(Kasada) + Ohitu ? 
died (Sakom) 

January 1941 
4- 

1st wife 
Rupai ip 
(Dhin) 


Raojid* 4- Rajuip 
(Kasada) (Dhin) 


Munia Ip 
(Kasada) 
+ 

BatucT 

(Maosi) 


Bachud 

(Kasada) 

+ 

Rupai f 
(Bethe) 


Buda</ if 
(Maosi) d.y. 


Buiig 

(Kasada) 

4 - 

Pacud 

(Bethe) 


Ramu d* Janmai ip Bhulei ^ 
(Kasada) (Kasada) (Kasada) 


Kamo$ Bhakud* RanUald* Samai^ Ramsed* Mansucf Jasoip 
(Kasada) d.y. d.y. d.y. (Kasada) (Kasada) (Kasada) 

Naniug Bugai^ Ohoted" Bugai^ Jasmo^ Chotelalcf 
d.y. d.y. d.y. (Kasada) (Kasada) (Kasada) 


Runad* 

(Busum) 


Bhumf 

(Takher) 


Mahting^ + ^ 

(Sakom) 


Bunad* Babu^ 
(Busum) (Busum) 


Bhurrei % 2nd wife of Gunthud* 
<Busum) 

Jiji? 

<Sakom) 


2nd wife 
Bhurrei % 
(BuRiiin) 


Village Oaorakund 


Gunthu d* 
(Sakom) 

4* 

Ist wife 
Amba^ 
(Kasada) 

Sakarramd* 

(Sakom) 


XXXII. 


Basud* 

(Bethe) 


Bhujud* 4- Kuneiip 
(Bethe) (Dikhar) 


Moti<f Manud* BabaeT 
<Beth©) (Bethe) 

4 ” 

Maini^ 

(Busum) 

3 


FagiiP 

(Cutha) 


Bhurad 

(Bethe) 

+ 

Malai ^ 

(Maosi) 

I 

Manud Sanud Buidud Sonia f 
(Bethe) (Bethe) (Bethe) (Bethe) 
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xxxin. 

Pulum^ -|- Rupai$ 
(Dikhar) (Akhande) 


Khutad* Bhuri^ Siikram tf 

dead (Dikhar) d. (Dikhar) d. (Dikhar) 

4* 4“ ’ 4* 

Ohitaif (Tota) Karma cf Chitu 

d. (Kasada) (Kasada) 


Buddii tf 
(Dikhar) 
4- 

Manju ^ 
(Cuthar) 
Gen. 


XXXVII 


Budia^ 

(Dikhar) 


Sainaii^ Hangup Saio $ Somac/* Mangalc^* Sanocy 

(Dikhar) (Kasada) (Kasada) (Dikhar) (Dildiar) (t>ikhar) 


JaBO$ Gk>mai$ Piinoi(y Manu(y 
(Dikhar) (Dikhar) (Dikhar) d. 


Buddu is Patel of Caorakund village. 


XXXIV. 

Khanoocf 4- Tumli^ 
(Busum) (Kasada) 


Mahtingcy 

OonLarcy Batu<y 

Munacy 

Rupai f 

(Busum) 

(Busum) (Busum) 

(Busum) 

(Busum) 

4“ 

d.unm -f- 

4“ 

4“ 

Mirkaf 

Mandu$ 

Bhurif 

Jaducy 

(Kasada) 

(Kasada) 

1 

(Cuthar) 

(Bethe) 


Santra^y Hirai^ Manajicy 

„ 1 

SanucT 

Soilai 2 Sitai 2 


(Busum) (Busum) (Busum) 

(Busum) (Busum) (Busum) 


Bhayacy DaducT Manocf SanoeT Jaso^ 

(Busum) d, (Busum) (Busum) (Busum) (Busum) 

+ 

1st wife + 2nd wife 
Malai if, Rupai f 
(Darsima) (Dhikar) 


3B 
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XXXV. 

Dokra^ -f Dhanaif 
(Sewati) (n.r.) 


TumbacT Dadu<f Manangd* Rupai£ Tania <y* Domai? 

(Sowati) (Sewati) (Sewati) dead (Sewati) (Sewati) 

d. d.+ + 

Hirai ^ Ist wife -f 2nd wife 

(n.r,) Rambo Same? 

d. (Bethe) 


BhaucT Batii</ Rumbaed Tunilac^ OonkaiV 

(Sewati) (Sewati) (Sewati) (Sewati) 

4* 4" 

Gen, XXXVI Napu ? Buki $ 

(a) (Dikliar) (Dikhar) Gen. XXXVI (6) 

Chitai $ 

(Dikhar) 


A8u$ BhuriacT Sonai? Jiji? Nandad* Bhiimkacf 

(Sowati) (Sewati) (Sowati) (Sewati) (Sewati) 


XXXVI (o). 

Somjicf + Hopei 
(Dil^r) (Jambu) 

Rupaiy 4- Anira^ 4- Sugai? 
let wife (Dikhar) 2nd wife 
(Maosi) (Maosi) 

I see (6) below 

^ 

Napu$ BhaDlud* Kaliicf San? Bhaud'd. Batud* 

(Di^ar) (Dikhar) (Dikhar) (Dikhar) ^-Manuef (Dikhar) (Dikhar) 
4* + 4- (Bethe) 4“ 

(fBhau Mangru? Ist wife 4- 2nd wife Punei ? 

(Sewati) (Kasada) Koilu Punei ? | 

Gen, XXXV (n.r.) (Maosi) Oonkard 

Punia ^ 

(Dikhar) f | 

Bhuria if Manka ? 

1 (Bethe) (Bethe) 

I' j j j* Rimai ? 

Babulald* Bhayad* Batud* Mungrad* (Dikhar) 

(Dikhar) (Dikhar) 4- 

I I I Motiram^ 

Sabuef Tuinlaef Bhnre? (Kasada) 

(Dikhar) (Dikhar) 
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A Note on the VikSfakas . 

By Bikes Chandba Sircab, M.A., Ph.D. 

I have read with interest Br, R. C. Majumdar’s paper in JRASBL, 
XII, pp, 1-6, oommenting on Prof. A. S, Altekar’s views on Vakataka 
genealogy and chronology contained in Chapter V of NHIP, VI, I am 
inclined to draw the attention of scholars to a few facts in regard to the 
points raised in this connection. 

Dr. Majumdar has discussed the chronological difficulty in accepting 
the theory that Vakataka Pravarasena II, during the earlier part of his 
life and reign, lived under the influence of his maternal grandfather Chandra- 
gupta n who is supposed to have ‘taken active interest in the training of 
his young grandsons’. There is a very strong evidence in favour of 
Br. Majumdar’s suggestions. We know that the early Vakatakas were 
daivas, while the Gupta emperor was a devout Bhagavata and was at the 
root of the great popularity of the Bhagavata form of Vaishnavism in his 
age. Vakataka Ruchasena II is generally believed to have been converted 
to Vaishn^^vism and become a devotee of the god Chakrapani (Vishnu) 
through the influence of his wife Prabhavatigupta, who was hhagavaU 
pdddnudhydtd and (Uyantal)hagavad-hhaktd, and of his father-in-law Chandra- 
gupta II. It is, however, usually ignored by scholars that Pravarasena II, 
son of Rudrasena II and Prabhavatigupta, styled himself Sa^hojf, prasdda- 
dhfta-hdrtayuga and paramamdheSvara and was a devout Saiva througfuml 
his long reign. He, therefore, repudiated the religious policy of his parents 
and his maternal grandfather. This is utterly incompatible with the theory 
of his subservience to Chandragupta II. Prof. Altekar’s view that Pravara* 
sena II wrote on the achievements of Rama in the Setvbandha because 
he was a Vaishnava (NHIP, p, 114) is unsupported by any evidence. If it 
is believed that a Saiva could not have been the author of the Setvhandha, 
we can hardly ascribe the authorship of the poem to the Saivite VlUsataka 
king Pravarasena II, For a criticism of the view that the Vakatakas were 
known as ‘the lords of Kuntala’, see Sue. Sat., p. 263n. 

With reference to the southern limit of the Vakataka kingdom a tradi- 
tion recorded in the Sthala-mdhdtmya of the l§rii^aila peak is often alluded 
to (cf, NHIP, j), 99). Chandragupta’s daughter Chandravati, who according 
to the tradition daily offered a garland of jasmine to the god Siva- 
Malhkarjuna on the l^rii^ila in the Kumool district, is identified with 
Prabhavatigupt&, daughter of Chandragupta 11 and queen of Rudrasena II. 
The highly improbable nature of the identifi^tion is, howe>^r, clearly 
demonstrated by the fact that the god on the Sri^aila peak is Siva, while 
Prabhavatigupta was a devout worshipper of Vishnu. 

Br. Majumdar thinks that a person became ‘major’ in ancient India 
at the age of about 21 years. The suggestion, however, goes against the 
view of old writers on Indian law that ‘one who has not reached his sixteenth 
year is called a minor’ (Medhatithi on Manu, VIII, 148; Jha, Mambsmrti, 
IV, i, p. 170). The Kautillya ArthaMstra (III, 3) has: dvdd^varshd stn 
prapta-'Vyavahdrd bhavati, shodasa-varshah pumdn; cf. also aprdpta-vyava- 
hdro^sau ydvat sho^asa-vdrshikah, quoted from Baksha m Ajite’s Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary, s.v. a-prdpia. The 6cd)dakalpadrumapariHshta, s.v. 
a-prdpta^vyavahdra, has: d sho^asddssvarshdt pauganijto^pi nigadyate, 
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parato vyavahdrajnajf, sva-tantrah pitardv^fte^ quoted from Narada in the 
Vyavahdratattva , 

If Divakaraseiia was the eldest of the three sons (Divakarasena, DS- 
modarasena and Pravarasena II, there being no reason to believe that 
two of the throe names indicated a single individual) of the Vakataka king 
Kudrasoiia II, as he seems to have been, it is not unnatural to believe 
that lie was at least about five years old v^hen his father died (cf. NHIP, 
111). Consequently, it is probable that he had already attained majority 
before the time when the Poona grant was issued about 13 years after the 
death of his father. This would suggest that the cause of Divakarasena 
not being installed as Maharaja even as late as the 13th year of his Yaum- 
rdjya was probably something other than his minority. It may have been 
due to his mother’s love of power, or to some defect or deformity of the 
prince, or to some unknown political problem. While we know that 
Pallava Vishnugo])avarman probably remained a Yvvamahdrdja even 
during the reign of his son, Maharaja Simhavarman {Svc, Sat., ji. 205), 
the Ajanta inscription {Set. Ins., 1, p. 428) speaks of a Vakataka prince, 
only eight years old, ascending the throne of Vatsagulma apparently as Maha- 
raja. Minority of a prince, therefore, was not regarded as bar to his 
attainment to the status of Maharaja at least by the Vakatakas. We note 
that Prabhavatigupta styled herself ‘mother of the Yuvardja' instead of 
‘mother of the Maharaja who is a minor’; but, considering the cases of 
minor Maharajas in Indian history (cf. the numerous instanceji recorded, 
e.g. in the Rajatarafiginl), it is not easy to accept the usual theory about 
the regency of Prabhavatigupta during the minority of her eldest son as 
perfectly satisfactory. 

A question difficult to answer is whether Rudrasena II had other 
queens older than Prabhavatigupta and other sons from them older than 
Divakarasena and whether the installation of Prabhavatigupta as the 
agra-rnahishl of Rudrasena II and of Divakarasena as the crown-prince 
was due to their relation with Chandragupta II whose subordinate ally 
the vakataka king seems to have been. As regards the age of Prabhavati- 
gupta when her husband died, it is unknown if the queen’s first conception 
was late, or if her earlier children were all daughters, or if her earlier sons 
j>r€ideceased their father. 

Dr. Majumdar suggests that Vindhya^akti I, founder of the Vakataka 
dynasty, began his career about 260 A.D. and that Prthivisena II, ninth 
in descent from Vindhyafiakti I, ascended the throne about 605 A.D. and 
ended his rule about 530 A.D. or ‘somewhat later, say about 540 A.D.* 
Thus a period of 290 years between 250 and 640 A.D. has been assigned 
to nine generations of the Vakatekas from Vindhyadakti I to Pithivisena 
IT. This would give an average reign-period of more than 32 years per 
generation. As the average length of a generation can hardly be more than 
25 years, it is difficult to believe that nine generations of the Vakatakas 
could have ruled for more than 225 years. Rudrasena II, son-in-law and con- 
temporary of Chandragupta II Vikramaditya (376-414 A.D.), was sixth 
in descent from Vindhyaiakti I who, therefore, may be assigned to the 
second half of the third century A.D. Thus P^thivisena II does not 
appear to have ended his rule long after 500 A.D. In any case, he did not 
very probably rule for any length of time after 528 A.D. It is, therefore, 
better to identify VS/kataka P^hivisena, overlord of Vyaghradeva of the 
Nachna and Ganj inscriptions, with Pfthivisena I, father of Chcmdrc^upta* 
Vikramaditya’s contemporary Rudrasena II, than with Pirthivisena II, 
because ‘the princes of the region which intervenes between Nachna and 
Oanj and proper VSkataka territory owned the sway of the Gupta emperors 
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dowTi at least to 628 A.D.’ Another important fact, not usually noticed 
by scholars, is that the palaeography of the Nachna and Oanj inscriptions 
M decidedly earlier than that of any of the known records of the Vakataka 
femily including the copper-plate grants of Vindhyafiakti II, Prabhavatl- 
gupta and Pravarasena fl. Although it has to be admitted that letters 
incised on stone sometimes exhibit earlier forms than those engraved on 
metal plates, it is almost imi)ossible to believe that the Nachna and Oanj 
records are later than the age of Pravarasena 11, grandson of Chandra- 
gupta ir (376-41 4A.D.) and grandfather of Pythivisena II. In this connec- 
tion it may also be j>ointed out that the identification of Vyaghradeva of the 
Nachna and Ganj inscriptions with Vyaghraraja of the Allahabad pillar 
inscription, as suggested in PHAJ, p. 456, is highly improbable, because 
the former was a ruler of Bundelkhand in Aryavarta, while the latter 
ruled over Mahakantara, a region definitely located in Dakshinapatha in 
Samudragu])ta’e inscription. 
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Coniments on the Note of Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sircar. 

By R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.A.S.B. 

Dr. D. C. Sircar has referred to t^o points in my article on the Vakatakaa 
which require further discussion. 

(1) In my attempt to show that Prabhavati-gupta did not become a 
widow during the reign of her father Candra-gupta TI, I assumed that her 
son, for whom she acted as regent, did not attain majority and take up the 
reins of government till he was about 21 years of age. Dr. Sircar has 
cited some passages to indicate that in ancient India majority was attained 
in the 16th year. This would strengthen my case, for the date of Prabhavati- 
gupta’s widowhood would then, according to the line of argument "followed 
by me, have to be placed five years later still. In any case it is not a very 
material point for my main thesis, and if we accept his view, the chronology 
may have to be shifted by a few years. Nevertheless, T must point out 
that it is not perhaps very safe to rely merely on the passages cited by 
Dr. Sircar to conclude that the kings attained majority at the age of 16. 
The Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela seems to indicate that this 
prince became a Yavardja at the age of 16 and held tliis office foi nine 
years till he obtained coronation as a Maharaja, ‘in the state of manhood’, 
in his twenty-fifth year ^ Mr. Jayaswal, from whose translation I have 
quoted, adds in a footnote that ‘evidently the throne had been vacant and 
Kharavela ascended it after completing his 24th year ’ He also cited the 
authority of Brhaspati to the effect that ‘for a prince ]>laying and learning 
were enjoined up to the 25th year and after that age politics.’ * I do not 
imply that Mr. Jayaswal’s views are decisive on this point, but merely 
draw attention to other possibilities. 

Dr. Sircar’s own argument shows that the rule of majority at the age 
of 16 was not actually observed, at least in the case of Divakara-sena. To 
overcome this difficulty he has suggested ‘that the cause of Divakara-sena 

not being installed as Maharaja was probably something other 

than his minority’. Of this, however, we have no evidence whatsoever. 
Dr. Sircar refers to ‘a Vakataka prince, only eight years old, ascending the 
throne, apparently as Maharaja ’. But the Ajanta inscription, on which 
he relies, merely notes the fact that he succeeded to the throne at the age 
of eight, and we do not know' whether he was a Maharaja, or a regency ruled 
in his name. The latter is more probable as we can hardly expect a boy 
of eight to be allowed to carry on the administration on his own authority 
alone. Dr. Sircar points out in support of his view, that Prabhavatigupta 
styled herself ‘mother of the Yuvardja^ instead of ‘mother of the Maharaja 
who is a minor.’ But this is exactly what we find in the case of Kharavete 
also, for as noted above, he is said to have changed his office of Yuvardja 
for that of Maharaja, On the whole, I do not think we need lay much 
stress on the Gastric injunction about the age of majority, w’^hich probably 
varied in different ages and countries. 

(2) Dr. Sircar has pointed out that according to the scheme of chrono- 
logy adopted by me nine generations of Vakataka kings ruled for about 
2^ years, giving nearly 32 years for each generation as against the usual 
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average of 26 years. 1 have explained in detail, in my paper, the grounds 
on which 1 have assigned dates to different kings. The date of Rravara- 
sena II’s accession has been fixed by me at c. 450 A.D. on independent grounds. 
If this be accepted) then no valid objection can be raised against the date 
of Pdihivi-soiia II, and if necessary, the reign-periods of the early kings 
may he somewhat reduced. It may be observed, however, that the reign- 
period suggested by me for the Vakataka dynasty gives more or less the same 
average as that of the contemporary Gupta dynasty. The accession of 
Tandra-gupta I is })laced by many scholars before 320 A.D.^ and Budha- 
gupta, vho died about 500 A.D., was probably succeeded by his brother 
Narasimha-gupta. Thus six generations of kings ]‘uled for more, perhaps 
considerably more, than 180 years, giving an average of more than 30 years. 
Hence the chronology suggested by me cannot bo objected to on the ground 
of average reign. The accession of Vindhya^akti T and Pravara-sena I 
may l)e placed about a quarter of a century later, as Dr. Sircar suggests, 
but in view of the fact that Narendra-sena did not possibly come to the 
throne before 480 A.D., it is not reasonable to hold that his son Prthivi- 
sena IT ‘does not appear to have ended his rule long after 500 A.1).’, and 
it is not imlikely that his reign-period extended to the thirties of the sixth 
century A.D. Whether he is to be identified with the suzerain king men- 
tioned in the Nachna and Ganj inscriptions, must depend on other factors; 
all that I contend is that such identity cannot be rejected off-hand merely 
on the presumption that Prthivi-sena’s reign ended before 528 A.D. or very 
shortly after that. 


^ Cf. New H 'iMory of the Indian People , VI, 132, 158-9. 
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The Warms, By K. J. Salve, M.A., LL.B. Pages x+28(). Padma 

Publications, Ltd., Bombay, 1945. Price Rs.lO. 

The Warlis have lately been in the news as they ha\ e been attempting 
to better their economic situation and there has been a trial of strength. 
They are an aboriginal tribe living mostly in the Thana district of Bombay 
Province. The 1981 Census returned 207,051 Warlis of whom 118,849 
resided in Thana district. In 1941 they numbered 124,847 in the same 
district, while the total population of the district was returned as 932,733. 
They formed 48*5% of the aboriginal population. 

The book was completed about 1935. It is well illustrated, but it is 
a pity that the pictures are so small. Some could have been droj^ped and 
enlargements of others would have given a better view of the subjects. 
The author gives a very informative account of their Social Organization, 
Religion and their Marriage Customs. There is an interesting chapter on 
Ritual Songs and Mythology. Other subjects dealt with are Dialect; 
Property versus Poverty; the Drink Problem; Inde})tedness and forced 
Labour; and Music and Dance. 

The concluding chapter faces frankly the problems as he sees them. 
He finds them ‘backwards* socially, educationally and economically. 
Ignorance and i)overty are seen to be their greatest handicai>s. Any 
‘improvement’, he believes, is an uphUl task, but nonetheless he is still 
hopeful as he feels there is a real change going on slowly but surely. He 
finds that they ‘are gradually adopting, consciously or unconsciously, 
EQndu customs and rituals’. He believes that ‘after all, Warlis and Hindus 
stand on a common groimd’. 

The book is an able attempt to bring before the public these intensely 
interesting people. He aims to help them on their way m attaining a fuller 
and a better life. The book is to be commended to all those interested 
in primitive life and outlook and in the problems of administration of abori- 
ginal peoples. Q.^ Griffiths. 


The Purums. By Tarakchardra Das, M.A. Pages xvi-f 33(), University 

of Calcutta, 1945. Price Rs.lO. 

This is another valuable monograph on a little-known people of north- 
eastern India. The Purums are an old Kuki tribe of Manipur State. The 
author has had constantly before him, as be has collect^ his facts, the 
ultimate improvement of these people. The work is illustrated by twenty 
plates. 

There are a large number of Kuki tribes in Manipur State and at the 
Census of 1931 they totalled 78,346. The Purums returned only 303 
persons; 145 males and 158 females. They constitute one of the smallest 
groups among the Kuki tribes. The author made a study of their physical 
characters and practically every adult male member of the tribe (60) was 
measured. The results obtained are in turn compared with 60 adult 
Thadou Kukis. 

The author presents a complete study of their Economic Life, Social 
and Political Organization, Religion, Festivals, Scientific Knowledge, etc. 

( 77 ) 
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The complete life cycle of an individual is carefully studied. There is a 
chapter on Music and Dance. There are three Appendices and an Index. 
The author does not claim this to be a final study of these people, like 
all workers in this field he is keenly aware of the gaps in the information 
which he has secured and of the vast area of experience yet to be explored. 
A study of this book will not only help one to understand the Puruw but 
also le^ to a better appreciation of other Kuki and allied tribes. His 
recommendations for the future are realistic and well-balanced and reveal 
his insight into the life of the people and their essential needs. 


W. G. Griffiths. 


Ideology of the Futxjbe. By Mtjhammbd Rafi-ud-din, M.A. Pages 
v+561. Published by the Author, Prince of Wales College, Jammu, 
1946. (Price not stai^.) 

The author states that ‘the theory sketched in this book aims at being 
a complete and coherent philosophy of life and a unified explanation of the 
Universe’. It is based on the well-known h3rpotheBis that consciousness, 
and not matter, is the ultimate reality. His approach is founded on 
Bergson’s general philosophic outlook, although the author develops certain 
phases differently and seems to avoid some of the difficulties inherent in 
the Bergson viewpoint. 

The book discusses such questions as Creation and Evolution ; the urge 
of Instinct and the urge of Self; Ethics; Politics and War; Marxism; Educa- 
tion and Art, etc,, relating each to the main point of view. He deals very 
critically with the psychology of McDougall and the School of Psycho- 
analysis. He logically develops the premises of Bergson. For those who 
cannot accept such premises the book is nevertheless a valuable and interest- 
ing example of the struggle of the human mind and spirit ‘to see life steadily 
and see it whole’. 

W. G. Griffiths. 


Jagadvijayaochandas of KavikdrIcArya. Edited by C. Kunhan 

Raja, M.A., Ph.D. Ganga Oriental Series No. 2, Bikaner, 1946. 

(Price not stated.) 

The Jagadvijayaccfuin(k^ is an invocation to 6iva in Sanskrit Daifd^ka 
metre. It is believed to have been a work of Kavindracarya Sarasvati, 
the renowned Benares scholar (of the seventeenth century), who was held in 
high esteem by the Mughal court of Delhi. The present text contains two 
recensions of the work along with commentaries and a long introduction. 
The verses in the longer recension, though addressed to l&iva, contain an 
allusion to a powerful monarch (jagad-vijaya =: conqueror of the world), 
while those in the shorter recension are in praise of a king who was, ac- 
cording to the present editor. Emperor Jahangir {=z ja>g<^-vijaya). The 
poem is rich in rhythm and melody but poor in substance and poetic imagi- 
nation. Its importance lies in the fact that it represents a period in Indian 
cultural life when Sanskrit scholarship enjoyed the patronage of the Muslim 
rulers. The editor deserves thanks for his valuable introduction and careful 
edition. 


Namnaksha Dutt. 
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A Plan fob Tiruchbndur. By J. M. Somasundabam Pillai, B.A., B.L, 
Pages 30. Printed at Gordon & Co., Ltd., Madras, 1946. (Price 
not stated.) 

The Madras Hindu Religious Endowment Board has done a real service 
to the public by issuing pamj^hlets in English and vernaculars describing 
the important shrines in South India and the one on Tanjore by Mr. J. M. 
Somasundaram is the best known of them all. It is a good guide for the 
pilgrim as well as for the layman interested in knowing something of the 
antiquity and archaeological importance of the temple. The present book 
by the same author, though quite suggestive of improvements and possi- 
bilities in the development of the temple as an institution at Tiruchendur, 
does not deal at any length with either the antiquity or the importance of 
the place, the artistic and architectuial features of the temple or its epi- 
graphical wealth. This would have been relevant even in the plan of de- 
velopment of Tiruchendur if only to draw attention to its place among the 
other w ell-known shrines in South India, important both as temples of art 
and institutions of culture with infinite possibilities of development for the 
better life of Hindu society. The suggestions, however, of amenities for 
pilgrims, of educational and cultural activity, specially the Veda-Sivagama 
Pathsala envisaged in the Theological University, are most welcome. 

C. SlVARABCAMUBTI. 


Some Aspects of Indian Civilization (in Plant Pbbspeotivb). By Gibua 
P xusANNA Majxtmdab, M.Sc., Ph.l). Pages v+447. Published by the 

Author. Calcutta, 1938. (Price not stated.) 

This book is somewhat novel in conception. As the author himself 
says, he has ‘sought to present certain aspects of Indian civilization’ in 
order to ‘shew its indebtedness in all its various aspects to plants and 
plant-life’. After a preliminary dissertation on the knowledge of botanical 
science in ancient India, the author proceeds to discuss the food and drinks, 
dress and other personal requisites, toilet, furniture, conveyances, trade 
and commerce, health and hygiene, dwelling places including palaces, parks 
and hermitages and various domestic rites and rituals. The author has 
discussed these various aspects of Indian life with reference to original 
sources. In spite of his prefatory remarks, quoted above, he has by no 
means confined himself to those features of life and society which are asso- 
ciated wdth, and conditioned or influenced by, plants. He has treated all 
the items in a general way, but has always taken care to emphasize the part 
played by plants in the various habits and activities of man. The author 
is a botanist and his special knowledge of plants and plant-life has enabled 
bim to elucidate and occasionally throw new light on many points of contact 
between man and his arboreal surroundings. He has succe^ed in bringing 
into prominence the large extent to which plants have contributed to our 
social and economic welfare and plant-life has dominated our thoughts, 
ideas, social ceremonies and even religious conceptions. 

In a work of this character we cannot expect either exhaustive treat- 
ment or absolute accuracy in historical details. The author is not a 
professed student of history, and had to deal wdth a large variety of topics. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that one comes across, here and there, errors of 
both omission and commission. But the credit of the author hes in his 
broad vision of the subject. He has turned his scientific mind to the study 
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of the culture and civilization of India and has brought his store of botanies! 
knowledge to bear on its inner meaning and significance. He has shown 
an extensive acquaintance with Indian literature bearing on the subject 
and his profuse quotations and detailed references have enhanced the value 
of the book. We are sure the book would prove both useful and interesting 
not only to the general public but also to serious students of Indian history 
and culture. 

R. C. Majttmdae. 


Snow Balls of Gabhwai.. By Various Authors. Pages xiv+87. 

The Universal Publishers, Ltd., Lucknow, 1946. Price Rs.3-12-0. 

This book is one of the ‘Folk Series Culture’ edited by Professor D. N. 
Majumdar. It contains two parts. In the first there are four sections. 
Prof. Majumdar discusses the malaise of culture; Sir Sitaram has four 
pages on Indian folklore. The rest of Part I is taken up with Santa! 
Marriage Songs and Folk-songs of the Dangi Bhils by W. G. Archer and 
D. P. ]^anapurpar respectively. 

Part III (pages 20-87) contains a series of songs entitled ‘Snow Balls 
of Garhwal’ as collected by N. S. Bhandari. The various parts are not of 
equal value, but the whole forms a valuable collection of folk poetry and 
song, and adds to the many examples which have been pubUsh^ in recent 
years. Through these songs here included, there shines a wealth of feeling 
and they show how experience of daily living finds its reflection in popular 
song. There are five well-executed lino-cuts by L. M. Sen. This is a 
valuable book for those who would properly evaluate the deep significance 
of folk-songs, 

W. G. GEiFFitras, 


Folk-Songs of Chhattisgaeh. By Ybebibe Elwin, D.Sc. (Oxon). 

Pages lxi+466. Oxford University Press, 1946. I^ioe Bs.l5. 

Tins is another valuable volume in the series called Specimens of the 
Oral Literature of Middle India. There is a previous volume of poetry: 
‘Folk-Songs of the Maikal Hills’. 

This volume on the songs of Chhattisgarh is more than a mere collection 
of songs. There is the throb of a living organism about it. It is an attempt 
to interpret the deep place poetry has in the life of the people of this varied 
and interesting plain of Central Lidia. He shows how ‘poetry even in what 
at first may not seem a specially poetical part of India can bless with 
beauty every aspect of human life . . .’ Keys to the interpretation of 
poetic symbolism are given and illustrated with striking examples. There 
is usually a short introduction to each collection which gives a vivid insight 
into the intent and significance of the songs. 

All who appreciate the meaning of fo]^-songs and their symbolisms and 
would have a deeper understanding of the thought of the people of these 
parts would do well to obtain this book. There is a striking ‘Comment* 
by W. G. Archer which introduces the book. All in all, it is one of the books 
which will help to a better imderstanding of Indian life. 


W. G. Geiffiths. 
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ThB CULTITRAL HiSTOEY OF THB HiNDTJS. By ChANDBA ChAKEABBETY. 

376 pages. Vijayakrishna Brothers, Calcutta. 

This book baa diaappointed us. It covens a large Held, treating of such 
diverse subjects as arts, pbiloaopby, morals, Jaw^, domestic rites, medicine, 
astronomy, religious festivals, the Epics and the Puranas, dramas, the 
economic life, Indo-Iranian contacts, Indo-Chinese relation, sex-life, and 
the cultivated plants. But the book is a mere haphazard collection of a 
mass of data which are largely irrelevant and unautheiitic. The author 
belongs to the class of writers who do not like to narrate sober facts but love to 
indulge in so-called new discoveries and sensational revelations, not un- 
often based on pure imagination. He is singularly deficient in literary gifts 
and critical faculty. His book would be dangerous to those who do not 
possess a general knowledge of the subject and dry and tedious to others 
who know it. It is regrettable that money, energy, time and, not the least 
important in these days, paper should be wasted over a l)ook of this kind. 
The book is full of errors, has no table of contents and an index of one page. 
The year of publication is nowhere mentioned. 

K. C. Majumdar, 
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PRINCIPLES OP JAINISM. 

By Dr. B. C. Law. 

(Received for pMication May 30, 1947). 

Researches in Jainism have made sufficient progress to leave no room 
for doubt that Jainism is a distinct form of religion with a j)hilosophy of its 
own. It is true that the final redaction of the Jain Canon was made at 
Vallabhi as late as the sixth century A.D. and that its language too is later 
than Pali, which is the language of the Thera vada Buddhist Canon. There 
are many ideas and passages common to both the scrij)tures. Jainism has 
nevertheless many distinctive characteristics of its own, and historically 
it occupies a place midway between Brahmanism on the one hand and 
Buddhism on the other. It cherishes a theory of soul as an active principle 
in contradistinction to the Vedanta or Sdmkhya doctrine of soul as a passive 
principle. Buddhism repudiates it. The Jain notion of karma is rather 
])hysical while the Buddhist idea of the same is psycho -ethical. In Jainism 
rebirth takes place by way of transmigration of soul. Buddhism rejects the 
theory of transmigration. According to Jainism, soul is vitally interested 
in our actions, since it has to bear the brunt of all of them. As a substance 
it does not undergo any change. Its changes are all due to the circum- 
stances in which it is placed. It is generally maintained that the yoga 
method of Jainism is obscure but in the following exposition of the principles 
wo may find that in Jainism too the yoga practice is equally important. 
In Jainism as in Buddhism the bodily functions cease in the x>rooess of yoga 
after the vocal, and the mental after the physical. The different kinds of 
knowledge attained through yoga are substantially the same in both the 
rehgions. Like the Sdmkhya doctrine Jainism stands for a dualistio con- 
coi)tion of soul and matter and in this respect it differs from the Vedantic 
pantheism. The Jain dualism may also be interpreted as a pluralistic 
doctrine like the realism of the Vaiiesika system by which it was influenced. 
Jainism maintains a hylozoistic notion of nature in which all compound 
things are different forms of life in varying stages of evolution. The lowest 
form of life possesses the sense of touch and the highest form all the six 
senses. This is at the back of tender regard for all forms of life which 
characterizes the religious life of a Jain who retreats in fear of causing 
harm. The Jain motto of life is ascetic or stoic. The path to happiness 
and progress lies through self-denial, self-abnegation and self-mortification. 
All the rules of conduct and religious practices are therefore designed to 
that very end. The chain of reasoning followed in Jainism to establish the 
universal religion of non-harming is generally missed. Here an attempt 
has been made to set it out as clearly as possible and to compare it with 
that in Buddhism as far as we have thought it necessary. 

Ahirnsd or non-hahning is the first principle of higher life which 
Mahavira inculcated to his disciples and followers. Its visible effect was 
sought to be shown how even such brute creation as the beasts and birds, 
reptiles and fishes, happily responded to the non-harming and com- 
passionate attitude of men. 

The doctrine of karma which Mahavira taught, went to make men 
conscious of their responsibility for all their acts, mental, vocal or bodily. 
Karma may be worked off by austerity, service rendered to ascetics or to 
the poor, the helpless and the suffering by giving them food, water, shelter 

( 1 ) 
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or clothing. A man’s action becomes an obstacle to the progress of soul, if 
greatly influenced by such Ka^dyaa as anger, pride, deceit or greed. Karnm 
may be divided according to its nature, duration, essence and content. 
It is intimately bound up with the soul. There are eight kinds of kanm. 
The first kind hides knowledge from us (jhdrMvaramya), the second kind 
prevents us from beholdmg the true faith {dardandvaraniya), the third kind 
causes us to experience either the sweetness of happiness or the bitterness 
of misery {vedamya), the fourth kind bemuses all the human faculties 
(mohamya), the fifth kind determines the length of time which a jtva must 
spend in the form with which his karma has endowed him {dyu), the sixth 
karma {ndma) decides which of the four states or conditions shall be our 
particular gati (destiny), the seventh karma is gotra karma which determines 
a man’s life, his occupation, the locality in which he may live, his marriage, 
his religious observances and even his food.^ The last and the eighth kind is 
the antardya karma which always stands as an obstacle. It prevents a 
person from entering the path leiling to eternal bliss.^ The karmic matter 
keeps the soul confined to the world of attachment and bondage. According 
to Mahavira the painful condition of the self is brought about by one’s own 
action and not by any other cause (fate, chance, creator or the like). 
Individually a man is bom, individually he dies, individually he falls and 
individually he rises. His passions, consciousness, intellect, perceptions 
and impressions belong to the individual exclusively. All living beings owe 
their present form of existence to their own karma. The sinners cannot 
amiihilato any work by new work, the i>ious annihilate their work by absten- 
tion from work.® Karma consists of acts, intentional and unintentional, 
that produce effects on the nature of soul. Soul is susceptible to the 
influences of karma. The categories of merit and demerit comprehend all 
acts which keei) the soul bound to the circle of births and deaths. Nirjard 
consists m the wearing out of accumulated effects of karma on the soul by 
the practice of austerities {tapasd nirjard ca). In short Mahavira’s great 
message to mankind is that birth is nothing, that caste is nothing, and that 
karma is everything, and on the destruction of karma the future happiness 
depends. There are four kinds of destructive karma ^ (ghdtiyalMrma) 
which retain the soul in mundane existence. Jainism as a practical religion 
teaches us to purge ourselves of impurities arising from karma. 

The Jains do not deny the existence of the soul as an eternal substance 
with consciousness as its fundamental attribute.® It is an active principle 
since it has to bear the whole brunt of actions. The road to final deUverance 
lies in four-fold means of right knowledge, faith, conduct, and austerities. 
Final deliverance or mukti is the freedom from pain. It is perfection. It is 
the safe, happy and quiet place which is reached by the great sages. It is 


1 S. Stovunson, The Heart of Jainism, p. 182. 

a Utta/rd, XXXIII, 1-3. 

a SiUrakftdAfja, I, 12, 15. In Buddliism karma is defined as volition expressed in 
action {cetandham hhikkhave kammam vaddmi — AUhaadlini, pp. 88fi.), An CM^tion is no 
action until the will is manifested in conduct. Karma means consciousness of good 
and bad, merit and demerit {kammam ndma kaaaldkusalacetand — Visuddhimagga, 
II, p. 614). Karma produces consequence, retribution is bom of action, aiction is the 
cause of robirth, in this way the world continues. No action passes from the past life 
to the present nor from the present to the future ( Visuddhimagga, II, p.*603). Kegarding 
the relationship between Karma (action) and vipdka (consequence), there is no action 
in consequence and there is no consequence in action. Each of them by itself is void, 
at the same time there is no consequence. An action is void of its consequence which 
comes through action and consequence comes into existence on account of action 
{Visuddhimagga, II, p. 603). 

* B. C. Law, Mahavira: His Life and Teachings, p. 104. 

« Sutrakftdhga, I, 12, 21 ; Majjhima Nikdya, I, 483; Sutrakf,, I, 6, 27 ; I, 10, 17. 

TB 
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the eternal plaoe» difficult of approach.^ Dhanm, adhanm, space, time, 
matter and soul are the six substances. They are imperishable and eternal 
by their very nature.* Each of them is a substance but time, matter and 
souls form an infinite number of substances. The characteristic of dharrm 
is motion. That of adharma is immobility * and that of space (dkdia) is 
to make room. The characteristic of time is duration, that of soul is the 
realization of knowledge, faith, conduct, austerities, energy and realization 
of its developments. Soul (jlva), the manimate things (ajlva), the binding 
of the soul by karrm, merit (punya)^ demerit (papa), that which causes the 
soul to be affected by sins (dirava), the prevention of sins by watchftilnoss 
(samvara), annihilation of karma (Karma~k§aya) and final deliverance (mok§a) 
are the nine truths.^ The doctrine of nine terms (navatattva) represents the 
main system of J ainism J iva and ajiva comprehend the world of existence 
as known and experienced. The world of life is rei>re8ented by six classes 
of living beings, while the movable things are the fire lives, wind lives, 
and those with an organic body. Samvara is the principle of self-control by 
which the influx of sins is checked. The category of Sarnvara comprehends 
the whole sphere of right conduct. Samvara is an aspect of tapas. Mok§a 
is the essential point in the teachings of Mahavira, which is generally under- 
stood as emancipation. It really means the attainment of the highest state 
of sanctification by the avoidance of pains and miseries of worldly life. It 
is the summum bonum or the state of perfect beatitude as attained. It may 
also mean final deliverance or liberation from the fetters of worldly life and 
total annihilation or extinction of human passion. 

Faith is produced by nature (nisarga), instruction (upadeSa), command 
(djfid), study of the niUras, suggestion (bija), comprehension of the meaning 
of the sacred lore (abhigama), complete course of study (vistdra), religious 
exercise (kriyd), brief exposition (samkhepa) and reality (dharma)»^ 

He who truly understands by a spontaneous effort of his mind the 
nature of soul, inanimate things, merit and demerit and who puts an end to 
sins (diravasaravara) believes by nature. He who believes the four truths 
taught by the Jmas believes by nature. He who believes these truths 


1 Uttarddhyayana , XXIIT, 81-84. 

2 SutrakrtCiiga, 1,1; I, 15-] 6. 

» nid.,1, 1,2, 3; I, 1.4, 2. 

^ Ibid; XXVTII, 14. Tho actions which lead to the good karma which brings 
peace of mind am called puy^ya. Punya is of various kinds: amiapunya (merit 
acquired by giving food to the deserving people), pdnapunya (merit acquired by giving 
water to tho thirsty), vastrapunya (merit a<*quirod by giving clothes to the poor especially 
to the monks), layanapunya (merit acquired by building or lending a house to a monk), 
iayana-puiyya (merit acquired by providing seats and bods), manapunya (merit acquired 
by thinking good of every one), kdyapunya (merit acquired by saving a life or rendering 
service), vctcanapuriya (merit acquired by speaking without hurting anybody’s feelings) 
and namaakdrapunya (merit acquired by reverent salutations). There are various 
kmd« of papa or bin. Jivahhnad (life-slaughter) is tVio most heinous of all the crimes 
according to Jains. Sins are also acquired by speaking falsehood, dislionesty, 
ui> chastity, covetousness, anger, conceit, attachment and avarice. 

• Cf. Uttarddhyayana Sutra, XXVIII, 14. 

Tho nine main terms of Jainism which bocarao current and widely known as 
early as the time of the Buddha iiudude nijjard and mokkha {Devadaha-suUa, Majjhirna 
Nikdya, II, p. 214: 

purdrtdnam kammdnam tapasd vyantibhdvd, 
ruwdiLam kammdnam akaravd dyatirp anvcwaaaavo, 
dyaiin anavassavd katnmakkhayo, kammakkhayd 
dukkhakkhayo, dukkhakkhayd vedaimkkhayo, 
vedandkkhayd aabbam daJekham nijjippam bh^fwissatiJ* 

Here the term nijjinnaip occurs, which implies the idea of nijjard, 

« Ibid; XXVIII, 10. 
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having learnt them from somebody else believes by instruction. He who 
has got rid of love, hatred, delusion and ignorance believes by command. 
He who obtains righteousness by the study of the aiUras believes by the 
study of the s^ras. He who knows the sacred lore believes by the com- 
prehension of the sacred lore. He who understands the true nature of all 
substances believes by a complete course of study. He who sincerely per- 
forms all duties by right knowledge, faith, etc., believes by religious exercise. 
He who is not versed m the sacred doctrines believes by brief exposition. 
He who believes in the truth of the realities, believes by reality. There is no 
right conduct without right belief, it must be cultivated for obtaining the 
right faith; righteousness and conduct originate together or righteousness 
precedes conduct.^ Without right faith there is no right knowledge, without 
right knowledge there is no virtuous conduct, without virtues there is no 
deliverance and without deliverance {mok§a) there is no perfection.* 

Austerities are two-fold: external and internal. By knowledge one 
knows things, by faith one believes in them, by conduct one gets freedom 
from karma and by austerities one reaches purity.* Great sages whose 
object is to get rid of all misery proceed to perfection having destroyed their 
karma by control and austerities. 

Mahavira has given instructions regarding exertion in righteousness. 
Those who believe in it, accept it, i>ractise it, comply with it, study it, and 
understand it, have obtained perfection, enlightenment, deliverance and final 
beatitude. He has dealt with the following subjects: — • 

(1) Longing for liberation: By longing for liberation, the soul obtains 
an intense desire of the Law. By an intense desire of the Law, he quickly 
arrives at an increased longing for liberation. He destroys ganger, pride, 
deceit and greed. He becomes possessed of right faith and by the purity 
of faith, he will reach perfection after one birth. 

(2) Disregard of worldly objects: By disregard of wordly objects, the 
soul quickly feels disgust for pleasures enjoyed by men, gods and animals. 
He becomes indifferent to all objects; thereby he ceases to engage in any 
undertaking with the result that he enters the road to perfection. 

(3) Desire of the Ijow: By the desire of the Law, the soul becomes indif- 
ferent to pleasures. He abandons the life of a householder and as a houseless 
monk, he puts an end to all })ains, mental and bodily. 

(4) Obedience to the co-religionists and to the guru : By obedience to them, 
the soul obtains discipline. By disciplhie and avoidance of misconduct 
he avoids being bom as a denizen of hell; by devotion to the guru^ he obtains 
truth as a good man and gains perfection and beatitude. 

(5) Confession of sins before the guru : By this act the soul gets rid of the 
thorns of deceit, wrong belief, etc. He obtains simplicity and annihilates 
karma, 

(6) Repenting for one's sins to oneself: By this act, the soul obtains 
repentance and becoming indifferent by repentance, he prepares for himself 
an ascending scale of virtues by which he destroys karma. 

(7) Repenting for one's sins before the guru: By this act the soul obtains 
humility. He will leave off all blamable occupations and apply himself to 
praiseworthy callings. 

(8) Moral and intellectual purity of the soul: By such purity the soul 
ceases from sinful occupations. 

(9) Adoration of the 24 Jinas: By this adoration, the soul arrives at 
purity of faith. 


1 UUonradhyayana, XXVIII, 29. 
» Ibid., XXVIII, 34. 


2 Ibid., XXVIII, 30. 
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(10) Paying reverence, to the guru: By this act the soul destroys such 
harma as leads to birth in low families. Ho wins the affection of the people 
and brings about general good-will. 

(11) By expiation of sins, the soul obviates transgressions of the vows; 
thereby he stops the airavas or influx of sins. 

(12) By a particular posture of the body {kdyotsarga), the soul gets rid of 
past and present transgressions which require prdyaScitta (expiatory rites). 

(13) By self-denial the soul shuts the doors against the d^ravas^ and 
prevents desires arising in him. 

(14) By praises and hymns, he obtains wisdom consisting in knowledge, 
faith and conduct. 

(15) By keeping the right time, ho destroys karma which obstructs right 
knowledge. 

(16) By practising penanc.e, he gets rid of sins and commits no trans- 
gressions. 

(17) By begging forgiveness, he obtains happiness of mind. 

(18) By study, he destroys kanna which obstructs right knowledge. 

(19) By the recital of the sacred texts, he obtains destruction of karma 
and preserves the sacred lore. 

(20) By questioning the teachers, he arrives at a correct comprehension 
of the sutra and its meaning. 

(21) By repetition, he reproduces the sounds or syllables and commits 
them to memory. 

(22) By pondering on what he has learnt he loosens the firm hold which 
the seven kinds of karma have upon the soul; he shortens their duration and 
mitigates their power. 

(23) By religious discourses, he obtains destruction of karma, he exalts 
the creed and by exalting the creed he acquires karma for the future bliss. 

(24) By the acquisition of sacred knowledge, he destroys ignorance. 

(25) By concentration of his thoughts, he obtains stability of the mind. 

(26) By control, ho obtains freedom from sins. 

(27) By austerities, he cuts off karma. 

(28) By cutting off karma, he obtains freedom from actions. 

(29) By renouncing pleasure's, he obtains freedom from false longing. 

(30) By mental in^pendence, he gets rid of attachment. 

(31 ) By using unfrequented lodgings and beds, ho obtains gupti or conduct. 
He will be steady in his conduct. 

(32) By turning away from the world, he will strive to do no bad actions. 

(33) By giving up collections of alms in one district only (ekarnandalydra 
dhdrakaranafp), he overcomes obstacles. 

(34) By abandoning articles of use, he obtains successful study. 

(35) By not taking forbidden food, he ceases to act for the sustenance 
of his life. 

(36) By conquering his passions, he becomes free from passions. 

(37) By renouncing activity, he obtains inactivity. By ceasing to act, 
he acquires no new karma. 

(38) By renouncing his body, he acquires the pre-eminent virtues of the 
siddhas (perfected ones). 

(39) By shunning company, he obtains singleness and avoids disputes, 
quarrels, passions, etc. 

(40) By giving up all food, he prevents his birth many times. 

(41) By perfect renunciation, he enters the final stage of pure meditation 
wherefrom there is no return. 


1 Airava is that which causes the soul to be affected by sins. 
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(42) By conforming to the standard of a monk’s life, he obtains ease Md 
will be careful. He will inspire all beings with confidence and practise 
austerities. 

(43) By doing service, be acquires iarma which brings about for him the 
name and family name of a Tirthakara. 

(44) By fulfilling all virtues, be will not be bom again, 

(45) By freedom from passions, he destroys the ties of attachment and 
desire. 

(46) By patience, he overcomes troubles. 

(47) By freedom from, greed, he obtains voluntary poverty. 

(48) By simplicity, he will become upright. 

(49) By humility, he will acquire fre^om from self-conceit. 

(50) By sincerity of mind, he will obtain })urity of mind. 

(61 ) By sincerity in religious practice, he obtains proficiency in it. 

(52) By sincerity of action, he will become pure in his action. 

(53) By watchfulness of his mind, he concentrates his thoughts.^ 

(54) By the guarding of speech, he is free from prevarication. 

(55) By watchfulness of the body, he obtains samvara (restraint). 

(56) By discipline of the mind, he obtains concentration of his thoughts. 

(57) By discipline of the speech, he obtains development of faith. 

(58) By discipline of the body, he obtains development of conduct. 
Ho may obtain perfection, enlightenment, and deliverance. 

(59) By possession of knowledge, he acquiies an understanding of words 
and their meanings. 

(60) By possession of faith, he destroys wrong belief. 

(61 ) By possession of conduct, he obtains stability. 

(62) By subduing the organ of hearing, he overcomes his delight in all 
]ileasant or unpleasant soxmds, he acquires no new karma and destroys the 
old one. 

(63-66) All these apply also to his subduing the organs of sight, smell, 
taste and touch with regard to pleasant colours, smells, tastes and touches. 

(67) By conquering anger, he obtains patience. 

(68) By conquering pride, he obtains simplicity. 

(69) By conquering deceit, he obtains humility. 

(70) By conquering greed, he obtains content. 

(71) By conquering love, hatred and wrong belief, he exerts hhnsolf for 
right knowledge, faith and conduct. After destroying various kinds of 
karma, he obtains absolute and complete knowledge and faith. 

(72) By the motionless state of the self (iailem),^ he first stops the functions 
of his mind, then the functions of the speech, then those of the body, at 
last he ceases to breathe. During the time required for pronouncing five 
short syllables, he is engaged in the final pure meditation in which all 
functions of his organs have ceased and ho at the same time destroys the 
four remnants of karma. ^ 

(73) Freedom from karma. The soul after having got rid of his auddrika 
kdrrmna bodies takes the form of a straight line, goes in a moment without 
touching anything and taking up no space, and then the soul develops into 
the real form and obtains perfection.^ 


’ UUarddhyayana, XXIX, ] -53. 

- Lit. the state of a mountain. Uttaradhyayana, XXIX, 54-72. 

® B. C. Law, Jain View of Karma, Bharatiya Vidyd, VT, 7 and 8. 

Uttarddhyayana, XXIX, 73: Every /fva has two bodies, kdrrmna and taijasa, 
and also a third whitii may be auddrika or vaikreya. Every jtm, save and except a 
Perfected One, forms roimd it through its karma a body which is called its karrmryi 
bchly and another invisible body, taijasa, which at its death will enable it to assume a 
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A person becomes free from sins by abstaining from life-slaughter, 
falseho^, theft, and sexual indulgence. Ho hocoraes free from sins by 
possessing five samitis and three gvptis, by freedom from passions, by sub- 
duing the senses, by conquering conceit, and avoiding delusion.^ 

Hurtful acts (dav^) are three-fold as referring to thoughts, words and 
acts. Conceited acts (gdrava) are pride of riches, of taste and of pleasure or 
fashion. Delusive acts are mdyd^ niddrui, and false-belief {mithyddariana), 
A monk who well bears calamities will not be subject to transmigration. 
He who always avoids the four different kinds of praises, passions, 
expressions of the emotions, and of the four meditations, will not be subject 
to transmigration. He who always exerts himself with regard to the five 
vows, the five objects of sense, the five samitis and the five actions, will not 
be subject to transmigration. He who always exerts himself with regard to 
the six le^yds,^ the six kinds of bodies and the six regular functions as eating, 
will not be subject to transmigration. He who always exerts himself with 
regard to the seven rules of accepting alms and the seven causes of danger 
to others, will not be subject to transmigration. He who always exerts 
himself with regard to the eight objects of pride, and the ten-fold Law of 
the monks, will not be subject to transmigration. The eight objects of 
pride are: caste, family, beauty, etc.^ 

By the teaching of true Imowledge, by the avoidance of ignorance 
and delusion, and by the destruction of love and liatred one arrives at 
deliverance which is nothing but bliss. 

Obstruction to knowl^ge is five-fold: (a) obstruction to knowledge 
derived from the sacred books (sUtra), (b) obstruction to perception {abhi- 
nibodhika)^ (c) obstruction to supernatural knowledge {avadhijndna)^ 
(d) knowledge of the thoughts of other people {rmimbparydya)^ (e) the highest, 
unlimited Imowledge ikevala)A The following are the different kinds of 
obstruction to right faith: sleep, activity, very deep sleep, a high degree of 
activity, a state of deep-rooted greed. Vcdanlya is two-fold : pleasure and 
pain. Mohanlya is two-fold as referring to faith and conduct. The three 
kinds of mohanlya referring to faith are right faith, wrong faith and faith, 
partly right and partly wrong. The two kinds of mohanlya referring to 
conduct are: (1) what is experienced in the form of the four cardinal 
passions, Mid (2) w^hat is experienced in the form of feelings different from 
them. 5 Ayu§1ca is four-fold: denizens of hell, brute creation, men and 
gods. Ndma is two-fold: good and bad. Ootra is two-fold: high and low. 
Antardya is five-fold as preventing gifts, profits, momentary enjoyment, 


new iorm. These two unseen bodies »re indestructible. S. Stevenson, Heart of 
Jainism, p. 206. Cf. tlie BraVimanical conception of the athula (gross), sHkama (subtle, 
or also called liUga) and hdra^ bodies assumed by the soul. 

1 Uttarddhyayana, XXX. 

® Le4yd is said to bo that by means of which the soul is tinted with merit and 
demerit. It arises from yoga or ketadya* 

* Cf. Sutrakrtd^a, II, 2, 17. 

^ The first kind of knowledge corresponds to what tlie Buddhists call Sutamayd* 
pafiM; the second kind to what they call cintdmaydpantid; the third kind to wliat they 
call vilokana; the fourth kind to what they call cetopariydrldna; and the fifth kind to 
what they call sabbaflriutd or omniscience consisting in throe faculties : of reviewing 
and recalling to mind all past existences with details, of perceiving tlie destiny of other 
b ^ings according to their deeds, and of being conscious of the final destruction of sins. 
Of. Tattvdrtka-Sutra, i, 9. Kevala means that which is limited by the object, that 
which is sufficient to survey the field of observation. Cf. Kalpaautra, 16, Manah» 
jiarydyajfidna is defined in the Af'da'dftga SiUra (II, 15, 23) as a knowledge of the 
thoughts of all sentient beings. KevalajUdna is defined in tlie same text as omniscience 
enabling a person to comprehend all objects and to know all conditions of the world 
of gods, men an<l demons (II, 16, 25). 

® Uttarddhyayana S», XXXIII, 5-10. 
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continuous enjoyment, and power. The number of atoms of every karma 
is infinite. The karma in the six directions of space binds aU souls. 

The le^t/ds are different conditions produced in the soul by the influence 
of different karma. They are, therefore, not dependent on the nature of 
the soul, but on the karma which influences the soul. They are named in 
the following order: black, blue, grey, red, yellow, and white.i The black 
le^yd has the colour of a rain-cloud, a buffalo’s horn. The blue has the 
colour of the blue aioka (Jonesia-adoka) having red flowers. The grey 
ferfyd has the colour of the flower of atasl (Linum usiiatissimum) having 
blue flowers. The red Uiyd has the colour of vermilion. The yellow 
le^d has the colour of orpiment. The white le^yd has the colour of conch- 
shell. The taste of the black leiyd is more bitter than that of tumbaka 
{Lagenaria Vulgaris). The taste of the blue ledyd is more pungent than 
black pepper and dry ginger. The taste of crey leSyd is more pleasant 
than that of ripe mango. The degrees of the leiyds are three or nine or 
twenty-seven or eighty-one or two hundred and forty-three. Each of 
these degrees is three-fold: low, middle and high. A man who acts on the 
impulse of the five sins, who commits cruel acts, who is wicked and mis- 
chievous, develops the black le^yd. A monk who has anger, ignorance, 
hatred, wickedness, deceit, greed, carelessness, love of enjoyment, etc., deve- 
lops the blue leSyd. A man who is dishonest in words and acts, a hOTetic, 
a deceiver, a thief, etc., develops the grey ledyd. A man who is humble, 
well-disciplined, restrained, free from deceit, who loves the law, develops 
the red ledyd. A man who controls himself, who is attentive to his study 
and duties, develops the yellow ledyd. A man who controls himself, who 
abstains from constant thinking about his misery, who is free from passion, 
who is calm, and who subdues his senses, develops the white ledyd. The 
black, blue and grey ledyds are the lowest Udyds, through them the soul is 
brought into miserable courses of life. The red, yellow and white ledyds 
are the good ledyds, through them the soul is brought into happy courses of 
life. In the first and last moment of all these ledyds, when they are joined 
with the soul, the latter is not bom into a new existence.® 

Things without life are: (1) possessing form, and (2) formless. There 
are ten kinds of formless things, e.g. dharma, adharma, space, division, time, 
etc,® Dharma, adharma and space are ever without begiiming and end. 
The four kinds of things possessing form are compound things, their divisions, 
their indivisible parts and atoms. Subtile things occur all over the world. 
Living beings are of two kinds : those still belonging to the samsdra, and the 


1 Tlie Buddhist idea of oontamination of idiikI by the influx of impurities from 
outside, illustrated by the simile of a piece of cloth dyed blue, red, yellow or the like, 
would seem to have some bearing on the Jain doctrine of the six ledyds^ which is merely 
hinted at in the Sutralqrtdnga (I, 4, 21), where a Jain saint is described as a person 
whose soul is in a pure condition \leiyd) and fully explained in the UUaradhyayana 
(XXXIV). The Jaina religious efforts are directed towards the acquisition of pure 
ledyd {SutrakrtdiUga, I, 10, 16); cf. Uttarddhyayana, XXXIV. Kf^ ledyd is the worst 
of the three bad emotions colouring soul. Mte ledyd — ^this emotion is less evil than the 
last. Kdpota (grey) ledyd may lead men to do evil, A man under its command become=j 
crooked in thought and deed. T^a ledyd removes all evil thoughts from the jtva unde r 
its sway. Padma ledya is a good emotion; through its power a man controls anger, 
pride, deceit and avarice. S^uMa ledyd — ^when a man is under its influence, love and 
hatred disappear. There are three bad emotions and three good emotions — black, 
blue and grey are the three bad emotions ; yellow, pink and white are the three good 
emotions. Cf. Maskarin's division of souls into six colour types {ahhijdtie) reduced in 
the Mahdbkdrcda (XII, 279, 33-68) into the S&ipkhya division of souls into three colour 
types, namely, the white, the red and the dark. 

2 Uttarddhyayana, XXXV. 

a Ibid., XXXVI. 
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perfected souls. The perfected souls have no visible form. They are 
developed into knowledge and faith and they possess paramount happiness. 
Living beings are of two kinds; movable and immovable. The earth- 
lives are of two kinds; subtilo and gross. The subtile earth is but of one 
kind as there is no variety. Plants are of two kinds; subtilo and gross. 
There aie three kinds of immovable living beings and throe kinds of movable 
beings. The firo-livos are of two kinds: subtilo and gross ones. Denizens 
of hells are of seven kinds according to the seven hells. Animals are of 
three kinds : aquatic, terrestrial, and aerial. Those souls who cherish wrong 
views, who commit sins and kill living beings, will not reach enlightenment 
at the time of death. Those who cherish right views, do not commit sins 
and are enveloped in white will reach enlightenment at the time 

of death. Those who love the creed of the Jinas and piously ])ractiso it, 
will be pure and free from passions and will in due tune got out of the circle 
of births. Miserable men who do not know the creed of the Jinas will 
many times commit unholy suicide and die against their will. Those w^ho 
are well versed in the sacred lore and possess much knowdodge, who awaken 
piety in others and appreciate the good (jualities, are worthy to hoar the 
doctrine of salvation. Those who practise spells and l>osmoar their bodies 
with ashes for the sake of pleasure realize the dbhiyoglka-hhdvand,^ Those 
who use weapons, eat poison, throw themselves into fire and water and 
use things not prescribed by the rules of conduct, are liable to be bom and 
to die again and again. 

A person who owns a small property in living or lifeless things or consents 
to others holding it, will not be delivered from misery .2 If he kills living 
beings or causes other men to kill them or consents to their kniing them, his 
iniquity will go on increasing. A sinner who makes the interest of his 
relations and companions his own, will suffer much. His wealth and his 
nearest relations cannot protect him from future misery. According to 
atheists the five gross elements, earth, water, fire, wind, and air, are the 
original causes of things, from them emerges dtman ; on the disintegration of 
these five elements, living beings cease to exist. Every body has an 
individual soul. These souls exist as long as the body exists but after 
death they are no more. There is neither virtue nor vice, there is no world 
beyond, on the dissolution of the body the individual ceases to be.® Some 
hold that w hen a man acts or causes another to act, it is not his soul which 
acts or causes to act. The fatalists hold that pleasure and pain, final beati- 
tude, and t^emporal pleasure and pain are not determined by the souls 
themselves but by external causes. It is the lot assigned to them by destiny. 
According to MahavJra, those who hold this view do not understand that 
things depend partly on fate and partly on human exertion. I’ho doctrine 
of the akriyavddins ^ augments the misery of wordly existence. He who 


^ Tlie dbhiyoguievaa are genii who servo the gods. This bhdvand leads one to birth 
as an dbhiyogl dem, 

® Sutrakrtdfiga, I, 2. 

3 Ibid,,l, 11, 12, 13. 

^ Both Hahavira and Buddha declared themselves as kriydvddws or upholders of 
the doctrine of action* The doctrine of action which Mahavira tauglit makes men 
conscious of their responsibility for all their acts, mental, vocal or bodily. This doctrine 
has also awakened the consciousness that salvation is not a gift of favour but an attain- 
ment within human possibility. In the teachings of Mahavira kriydvdda is sharply 
distinguished from akriydvdda (doctrine of non-action), ajtidnavdda (scepticism) and 
vinayavdda (formalism), precisely as in the words of the Buddha. Buddhism has be< n 
promulgated as a form of kriydvdda or karmavada. In order to arrive at a correct 
understanding of the doctrinal significance of kriydvdda in Jainism it is necessary not 
only to spe how it has be^n distinguished from akriydvdda, ajridnavdda and vinayavdda 
but also from other tyjies of kriydvdda. 
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intends to kill a living being, but does not do it by his bodily act, and he 
who unknowingly kills one, both are affected by that act. TWe are three 
ways of committing sins: by one’s own action, by commission, and by 
approval of the deed. One reaches Nirvdim by the purity of heart. The 
V orld is boundless. In this world living beings suffer individually for their 
deeds. A learned or a virtuous man will be punished for his deed when he 
is given to actions of deceit. Men who are drowned in lust and addicted to 
pleasures will be deluded for want of control. One should exert and control 
oneself and follow the commandments proclaimed by the Arhats (the elect)? 
Heroes of faith who do not commit sins, and exert themselves aright, who 
subdue anger and fear, will never kill living beings. A worthy and wise 
man should be careful in this world. He who has entered the road leading 
to the destruction of karrm, who controls his mind, speech, and body, who 
has given u}) his possessions and relations, should walk about subduing his 
senses. A sage boars pleasant and unpleasant things. He also bears three 
kinds of calamities arising from beast, men and gods. He does not fear 
for his life. A wdse man should not quarrel, should possess right conduct, 
should be guarded in his words and thoughts. He should adopt for his 
v elfare the best and the highest law proclaimed in this world by the Jina. 
A j)erson should look at beatitude as the end in view. Virtuous men regard 
pleasures as equal to diseases. The unhappy suffer again and again from 
delusion. When calamity befalls a man or the end of his life draws near, 
ho must go. The wise believes that there is nothing to protect him. All 
living beings owe their present form of existence to their own karma. The 
wicked suffering latent misery err about in the circle of births, subject to 
birth, old age and death. One should not kill living beings in the three-fold 
w ay (by thoughts, words, and acts), being intent on spiritual welfare and 
abstaining from sins.i 

A wise man should neither himself commit violence nor order others 
to do so nor consent to the violence done by somebody else. A clever man 
should not be defiled by sin. All beings are fond of life, like pleasure, hate 
pain, shim destruction, and desire to Uve. To all fife is dear.* The clever 
one who adopts the true faith stands in the right place. The world is 
greatly troubled by women. He is called a hero who is not vexed by the 
hardships caused by control. The hero does not tolerate discontent and 
lust; he is not careless; he is not attached to the objects of the senses. A 
sage who adopts the life of wisdom should treat his gross body roughly. 
He who has right intuition uses mean and rough food. A wise man who 
knows the world and has cast off the idea of the world should prudently 
conquer the impediment to righteousness. Giving up all gaiety, circumspect, 
and restrained, one should lead a religious life. The liberated conquers 
wrath, pride, deceit, and greed. He who conquers one passion, conquers 
many and he who conquers many, conquers one. A wise man should 
avoid love, hatred, delusion, birth, death, hell, animal existence, anger, 
pride, deceit, and greed. For the liberated there is no passage from birth to 
birth. The greatest temptation in this world is woman. When strongly 
vexed by the influence of the senses he should mortify himself, stand upright, 
v iuider from village to village, take no food at all, and withdraw his mind 
from women. The self is the knower or experiencor and the knower is the 
self. Rome who embrace the law will practise it, being careful about its 


^ ^utmhftungdy I, 21. 

* Cf. Sahbe tmanti dan^assa, sabbe bhdyanti macenno^ attdnam upamam katvd na 
haneyya^ fia ghdtayn . . , Sabbesamjwitam piyam, {Dhammapada, Damltwogqa^ vv. 129- 
1.30). ... 
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outward signs, not giving way to worldliness, but being firm. Quitting 
all worldliness, one should bear all disagreeable feeling being possessed of 
the right view (samyah-dariana)^ Those who deserve to be called fools, 
are bom again and again. The learned, wise, and steadfast hero will 
always be victorious in right faith. A saint with right intuition, who 
cherishes compassion for the world, should preach, spread and jiraise the 
faith, knowing the sacred law (vedavid). He should proclaim it among 
those who exert themselves, not n^lecting tranquillity, indifference, patience, 
liberation, purity, uprightness, gentleness, and freedom from worldly cares. 
One should preach the law of the mendicants to all kinds of creatures. A 
man who exerts himself is of a steady mind without attachment, unmoved 
by passion ; having no worldly desires he should live the life of an ascetic. 
The noble ones having impartially preached the law, those who are awakened, 
should not wish for pleasure. One who is free from x)assions is self-controlled, 
knowing birth in the up^ier and nether regions. One who is free from desire, 
cherishes piety. 

The first great vow of the Jains is abstinence from killing living boings.2 
A Jain is careful in his walk. He searches into his mind and sx)eecli. He is 
careful in laying down his utensils of begging. He eats and drinks after 
proj)or insjiection. ITie second great vow is avoidance of falsehood.® A 
Jain speaks after deliberation. Ho comprehends and renounces anger, 
greed, fear, and mirth. The third great vow is avoidance of theft.^ A 
Jain l>egs after deliberation for a limited space. Ho consumes his food 
and drink with the permission of his superior. He who has taken possession 
of some space should always take possession of a limited part of it and for 
a fixed time.® He should constantly have his grant renewed. He may 
beg for a limited ground from his co-religionists after deliberation. The 
next vow is avoidance of sensual ])leasure8.® He should not continually 
discuss topics relating to women. He should not eat and drink too much. 
He should not drink liquor or eat highly seasoned dishes. ^ He should not 
occupy a bed or a couch belonging to women. The last great vow is freedom 
from possessions.® If a living being with his ears hears agreeable or dis- 
agreeable sounds,® he should not be attached to them. If he with liis eyes 
sees agreeable or disagreeable forms, he should not be attached to them. 


1 Samyak‘dariana or right faith consists in an insight into the moaning of truths 
as proclaimed and taught, a mental perception of the excellence of the syste‘in as pro- 
pounded, a personal conviction as to the greatness and goodness of the teacher and 
a ready acceptance of certain articles of faith for one’s guidance. It is intonded to 
remove all doubt and scepticism from one’s mind, and to establish or ro-cstablisli faith. 
It is such a form of faith as is likely to inspire action by opening a now vista of life 
and its perfection. Bight faith on the one hand, and inaction, vacillation on the other, 
are mutually incompatible. Cf. the Buddhist idea of right view {sammndiffhi) which 
conveys the sense of faith or belief. It is precisely in some such sense that the Jains 
use the term aarmnddarjisana, Sammddiffhi suggests an article of faith which consists 
i n the acceptance of the belief that there is sucli a thing as gift, that tlw'ro is such a 
thing as sacrifice, etc. (Of. SaX&yyaka SuUa, Majjhima, I, pp. 285fF.) There cannot bo 
right faith unless there is a clear pre-perception of tlio moral, intellectual or spiritual 
situation which is going to arise. Bight faith is that form of faith which is only a 
steppii^ stone to knowledge {pafiiia). It is the faith, or conviction acquired by a 
Buddhist stream -attainer {aotdpanna) who is sure to reach the goal. 

* Cf. the first jipocopt of the-Buddliists, pdi^dtijmtd-verainam. 

^ Cf. Mnadvdda-veramaxirt of the Buddliists. 

^ Cf. Adinnaddnd-veramarit, 

® This is known in Theravada Buddhism as niga'ofhupoaatho, Anguttara^ I. 205. 

® Of. JBtiddhiat Abrahmacariya-^veramanu 

’ Cf. SurdmerayamajjappamddafpJidndveranuiz*'^. 

® Cf. Buddhist Jdtaruparajatapafiggaharid veramant 

® Cf. Naixagieavdditaviauktukiaaafid veramaz^u 
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If be with bis nose smells agreeable or disagreeable smells, be should not be 
attached to themJ If be with a tongue tastes agreeable or disagreeable 
things, ho should not bo attached to them. If he with an organ of feeling 
feels agreeable or disagreeable touches, he should not be attached to them . 2 
There are five samitis and three guptis which constitute eight means 
of self-control.3 The samitis^ are the following: (1) going by paths, 
trodden by men, beasts, carts, etc., and looking carefully so as not to cause 
the death of living beings; (2) gentle, sweet and righteous speech ^ 
(3) receiving alms in a manner to avoid forty-two faults; (4) receiving and 
keeping things necessary for religious exercises, and (5) performing the 
operation of nature in an unfrequented place. The thi‘ee guptis ^ are the 
following: (1) preventing mind from sensual pleasures by engaging it in 
contemplation, study, etc.; (2) preventing the tongue from saying bad 
things by a vow of silence ; and (3 ) p utt ing the body in an immovable posture. 
The walking of a well-discijjlined monk should be pure in respect to the 
ends, time, road and effort. Knowledge, faith and right conduct are the 
ends; the time is daytime; the road excludes bad ways; the effort is four- 
fold as regards substance, space, time, and condition of mind. A well- 
disciplined monk should work carefully. Ho should avoid anger, pride, 
deceit, greed, laughter, fear, loquacity and slander. He should use blame- 
less and concise speech at the right time. He should avoid while begging 
faults in the search, in the receiving, and in the use of throe things, namely : 
food, lodging, and the articles of use. There are sixteen Udgarm do§as 
(inherent faults) by which food becomes unfit for a Jain monk, e.g., the 
fault inherent in jfcod which a layman has propped for religious mendicants, 
the fault m a kind of food which a layman has prepared for a particular 
monk, the food which has been prepared for festivities, which has been 
reserved for a monk, when he has to open locks before he gets at the food, 
when a monk calls while the dinner is being cooked, and for his sake more 
food is put in the pot which is on the fire, etc.® There are ten faults in 
receiving, e.g,, when a monk accepts alms from a frightened layman 
(oankita), when the food is soiled by animate or inanimate matter (mmJc§ita)y 
when a layman mixes up pure with impure food (unmUriia), etc. A zealous 
monk should wipe the thing after having inspected it with his eyes, then he 
should take it up or put it down. Excrements, urine, saliva, mucus, and 


1 Cf. Mdldgandhtwilepanndhdrajtamci^jtdanavibhumnafphdnd veramarii, 

* So cakkhund r&pam dittvd na nimittagdhl ndniivyanjanaggafitf yatvddhikaranam 
e7iatn cakkhundriyam asamwtam viharantam abhijjhd domanassd pdpakd akusald 
dhamnid anvussaveygum tasaa samvardya papipajjatif rakkhati cakkhundriyam cakkhvn- 
driye samvaram dpajjati. Sotena saddam svtvd ghdnena gandliam ghdyttvd . . ,jivhdya 
rasam myitvd kdyena phopphabbam phusitvd . . . manasd dhammam viflndya na nimittagdhl 
koti ndnuvyanjanaggdhi . . . Anguttaray III, pp. 99-100. 

® Cf. DighOy I, p. 172 — ^whero the ideas of Gutti and Samiti are found to be the 
same. 

* Bhikkhu abhikkante papikkante sampajdna-kdrl hoti, Alokite vilokitc aampajdna^ 
kdrl hoti. Sammifijite pasdrite aampajdna’kdrl hoti. Snnyhdpi-patta-clvara-dhdrane 
aampajdna^kdri hoti, Aaite pile kMyite adyite aampajdna-kdrt hoti. Uccdra-paaadva- 
kamme aampagdna-kdri hoti. Gate phite niainne autte jdgarite bhdaite tu^l-bhdve 
aampajdna 'kdrl hoti. DlghOy II, p. 292. 

® Cf. V'fw lgrMfiin Asoka’s R.K. XII, D^imwiopado, V, 375: Indriyagutto or Tndriya- 
gutti. Gutti “ Vedir Oupti protection, defence, guard, wat<*hfulnefcs; cf. Ang., IV, 
106 ff.; lAfh^ty III, 148. ^ 

® ('‘f. Digha, 1, p. 166: , , , na-ehi-bhadantikOy nadippha-bhadantikOy nabhihapam 
na vddiaaa-kapam na nimantanam addiyati. So na kumbhi-mukhd papigatihdtiy na 
kalopx-rtinkhd pattganiidtiy na ePakamantaram na dazidf^niantaratn na mtisulanmntararn, 
na ^ dvinnam bhunjarmndnamy na gabbhiniyd na pdyamdndya na puriaantara^ 
gataya, na aamkittiau, na yattlm ad npa^hito hoti, na yaUha makkhiM aarida-aa?idacdrim, 
na macchaniy na mamaam, 7ui auram, na merayarpy na thuaodaham pivati. 
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uncleanliness of the body should be disposed of hi the way described. Li a 
place neither frequented nor seen by others, which offers no obstacles to 
self-control, which is not covered with grass or loaves, which is spacious, 
ill such a place he should leave his excrements, etc.i There are: (1) truth, 
(2) untruth, (3) a mixture of truth and untruth, and (4) a mixture of what 
is not true and what is not untrue. A zealous monk should prevent his 
mind from desires for the misfortune of somebody else, from thoughts on 
acts which cause misery to living beings and from thoughts on acts which 
cause thek destruction. In standing, sitting, lying down, jumping, going 
and in the use of his organs, a zealous monk should prevent his mind frok 
intimating evil desires, etc. These are the aamitis for the practice of the 
religious life and gvptis for the prevention of ever3rthing sinful. 

The correct behaviour of monks consists in ten posts: doaiyikd is 
required when a monk leaves a room for some urgent business ; nai^edhikl 
asking permission to enter a place; dpricchand or asking the superior’s 
jiermission for what he is to do himself; pratlpricchand, asking permission 
for what somebody else is to do; chandand or placing at the disposal of 
other monks the things one has got; icchdkdra carrying out one’s intention 
by oneself or somebody else ; mithydMra^ blaming oneself for sins committed ; 
tathdkdra, assenting to make a promise; abhyxitthdim, rising up from one’s 
seat as a mark of respect for those who deserve it, and upasampad, placing 
oneself under another teacher .2 

A worthy monk should have no intercourse with women considering 
the consequences. He should avoid them. Those who have intercourse 
with women, have ceased to practise meditation.® One should not mind 
the entreaties of women, but abstain fi*om their friendshii) and company. 
The pleasures which are derived therefrom are causes of blameable actions. 
A wise and learned monk whose soul is in a pure condition (ledyd) will abstain 
from doing work for others^; he will bear all troubles in thoughts, words 
and actions. 

A virtuous monk should never keep company with the wicked. He 
should not stay in the house of a householder except by constraint. He 
should obey and serve a wise and pious teacher. If beaten he should not 
be angry. With placid mind he should bear everything, 

A true monk should not say that this is meritorious and this is not 
meritorious. He should guard his soul, bring his senses imder his control 
and put a stop to the current of the samsdra. He should be free from sins. 
He is entitled to expound the pure, complete and unparalleled law. He 
should try to reach beatitude. 

If a monk is attached to vanities and makes his monkhood a means 
of sustenance, he wiQ suffer again and again.® A monk who is eloquent, 
who has bright ideas and possesses high intellect, has purified his soul. He 
should combat pride of genius, pride of sanctity, pride of birth,® and pride 
of good living. A monk having conquered aversion to control and delight 
in sensual objects, should silently repeat to himself: a man must come and 
go according to his own karma alone. The pious are not given to blamable 


1 UUarddh,, XXIV, 17, 18; of. Acardii^a, II, 10; of. Buddhist Vinaya Pifaka, 
III, 36, 

* UUarddh,, XXYl. 

* Cf. Vinaya P,, I, p. 96; Yo hhikkhu methuriam dhammam papisevati, assama^jo 
hoti, asakyapiUtiyo, 

* Cf. Digha, I, p. 6 — DHteyya^pahixia-gamandnuyogd papivirato Samaifw Ootamo, 

® Cf. Vinaya P^ka, I, pp. 67fi. Buddha takes a monk to task because he makes his 
monkhood a means of easy life and sustenance (ndarassa kdrairiM)* 

® Of. Vibhmga, p. Z^5—Jdtimado, Oottamado, etc. 
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sinful practices. Avoiding all evils, monks should without embarrassment 
and passion preach the law. 

A monk who complies with the rules for the t/att8 as regards postures, 
lying down, sitting and exertion, who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
samitis and guptis, should explain each single point of conduct. He should 

not allow himself to be influenced by pleasant sounds. He should per- 
seveie in control. A novice who has not mastered the law does not know 
the law, but he will know it afterwards through the words of the Jinas. 
A well-conducted monk will explain the conduct of the virtuous. A monk 
by hearing the desired truth, gets bright ideas and becomes a clever teacher ; 
desiring the highest good and practising austerity he will obtain final 
liberation. Those, who having investigated the law, are awakened and 
they put an end to mundane existence. They do not conceal the truth or 
falsify it. They do not cherish desire for fame. A monk should be honest 
and fearless. He should expound the syddvdda,^ he should use permitted 
kind of speech and should be impartial and wise. He should utter pure 
^eoch which is in accordance with the creed of the Jinas. He should well 
learn the sacred text, endeavour to teach the creed and should not 
speak unduly long. He should deliver faithfully what he has learnt. He 
should not pervert or render obscure the truth. 

A monk who does not act nor kill, who is free from anger, pride, deceit 
and greed, who is calm and happy, will never entertain such wish that 
after his departure from the world he will become a god or a perfected saint.^ 
He does no actions arising from sinful causes, nor has them done by another 
person nor does he consent to another doing them. A monk should not 
take food or drink when he knows that a householder to satisfy him or 
for the sake of a co-religionist has brought it. One should eat when it is 
time for eating, seek cover when it is time for seeking cover and sleep when 
it is time for sleeping. When a monk preaches the law he should preach it 
mdefotigably for no other motive than the annihilation of karma. Such a 
monk searches the law, knows the law and endeavours to gain liberation. 
He knows and renounces action and worldly occupation, he is free from 
passion, possesses the samitis, being wise, virtuous, and liberated, living 
on low food, desii ing to get to the shore of the sarnsdra fulfilling the general 
and particular virtues. 

A monk abstains from the five cardinal sins, slaughter of living beings, 
etc. He does not clean his teeth with a tooth brush, he does not accept 
perfumes, emetics and collyrium. Such a monk does not act nor kill; 
he is free from anger, pride, deceit and greed; he is cahn and happy. He is 
well controlled and restrained, avoids and renounces sins, is not active 
but careful and thoroughly wise. 

A monk, who has achieved his religious perfection through the 
instruction of the Awakened One and stands firm in it, who guards himself 
in the three-fold ^ay with regard to thoughts, words and acts, and who 
possesses the things requisite for crossing the immense ocean of existmce, 
may preach the law. 

A monk or a nun on a begging-tour should not accept as alms whatever 
herbs they recognize. He or she should accept things which are pure 

1 Vide B. C. Law, Mahdmra : Hia Life and Teachings, pp. 72n. 8yddvdda consists 
of seven nayaa or viewpoints from which assertions are mmle as to truth. Atfcordmg 
to the doetrme of Syadvdda there are seven forms of metaphysical propositions and 
all contain tho word sydt, e,g., sydd asii sarvaiji, sydd ndsti aarvasfh — aydi means 'may be * 
and it lb explained as Kathatiuiit (somehow). Hastings, Encyclopaidia of Religion 
and Ethtes, Vol. 7, p. 468. 

• Cf. SatfiyuUa, IV, p. 180; Ahg., IV, p. 461. . . .devo vd bhaviaaami devaMaiaro 
v&ti 
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and ac^table. He or she should not accept food w hich has been prepared 
for brahmins, guests, beggars, etc. He or she should not accept fo^ which 
does not belong to the giver. He or she may accept food from noble families 
distinguished families, and royal famiUes. He or she should not attend 
any festive entertainment. He or she should not accept such food of 
which he or she has some doubts in his or her mind. A monk or a nun 
desirous of entering the abode of a householder should not do so when they 
see that the milch cows are being milked, or the food is being cooked, and 
that it is not yet distributed. 

A monk or a nun on a b^ing tour should not accept flattened grains, 
grains containing such chajBT. 

A mendicant should not stay in halting places, garden houses, family 
houses and monasteries, which are much frequented by fellow-ascetics. 

A monk shall not beg pointing with a finger at the householder or 
moving him with a finger, threatening or scratching him with a finger, 
praising or cursing him.i 

He or she should speak with precision.* 

If a single mendicant borrows for a short time a robe from another 
mendicant, the owner of it should not take such a robe for himself nor 
should he give it to somebody else. A monk or a nun should not make 
coloured clothes colourless or colour colourless clothes. 

The Jain rules of conduct and decorum, agreeing in their essential 
features \^ith the Buddhist rules, were broadbasod upon careful considera- 
tions and keen observations.* 

The foregoing exposition of the principles of Jainism may be made 
more explicit in the light of Umasvati’s TattvdHliMhigarmaiitra. According 
to Umasvati, right belief, right knowledge, and right conduct constitute 
the path to liberation and they are called three gems in Jainism. Each of 
them can be considered in its three-fold aspect, o.g. the subject, the object 
and the means. In right belief there is the believer, that which is believed, 
and the means of believing. In right knowledge there is the knower, the 
known and the means of knowing. In right conduct there is the pursuer 
of conduct, conduct itself and the means of conducting. The right belief 
is the basis upon which the other two rest. It is the cause and the right 
knowledge is the effect. Right conduct is caused by right knowledge and 
implies both right knowledge and right belief. 

The five kinds of knowledge are: Knowledge through the instru- 
mentality of sense, knowledge derived fi:om the study of scriptures, direct 
knowledge of matter within the limits of time and space, direct knowledge 
of others’ thoughts, and perfect knowledge. 

The five l^ds of conduct^ are: Equanimity, recovery of equanimity 
after a downfall, pure and absolute non-injury, all but entire freedom from 
passion, and ideal and passionless state. 

Right belief, right knowledge, right conduct, and right austerities are 
called the drddhaims. 

The right belief is the belief or conviction in things ascertained as 
they are.® Samyakdariarva is of two kinds: (1) belief with attachment, the 
signs of which are the following: calmness {praiarm)^ fear of mundane 
existence in five cycles of wanderings (sarnvega)^ substance {dravya)^ place 


^ Ac&ranga sutra, II, 1, 6, 3. 

^ Ibid,, 11,4, 1. 

• B. C. Law, Bvddhiat Bulea of Decorum, published in Dr, E, K, Mookerjee Volume 
{Bhdrata-Kaumudl), I, pp. SSlfl. 

* Cf. SxUrakftdhga, I, 1, 4, 10-13. 

® Cfi Vttarc^hyayana aiitra, XXVHI, 28, 29. 
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(k§eira)^ time (hdla), thought activity [hMva)y and compassion towards all 
living beings (anuhjtmpd); and (2) belief without attachment (the purity 
of the soul itself). 

The right belief is attained })y intuition, acquisition of knowledge from 
external sources. It is the result of subsidence (upaSarm), destruction- 
subsidence {kfayopaiama) and destruction of right belief deluding harmas 
{dariana rndhanlya karma). 

Right belief is not identical with faith. It is reasoned knowledge. 
Adhigama is knowledge which is derived from intuition, external sources, 
e.g. precepts and scriptures. It is attained by means of pramd'm and rvaya, 
Framana is nothing but direct or indirect evidence for testing the knowledge 
of self and the non-self. Naya is nothing but a standpoint which gives 
I)artial knowledge of a thing in some of its aspects. 

Right knowledge 1 is of five kinds: (1) knowledge through senses — 
knowledge of the self and the non-self through the agency of the senses of 
mind; (2) knowledge derived from the study of the scriptures; (3) direct 
knowle^o of matter in various degrees with reference to subject-matter, 
sj)ace, time and quality of the object known; (4) direct knowledge of others* 
thoughts, simple or complex; and (5) perfect knowledge. Knowledge, 
(ardardya)? belief, charity, gain, enjoyment, re-enjoyment, power, faith 
and conduct are the nine kinds of energies (vlrya). 

Passions (ka^dyaa) ^ are four in number: anger, pride, deceit and 
greed. 

Sense faculties are of two kinds: (1) Labdki: It is the attainment 
of the manifestation of the sense faculty by the partial destruction. 

(2) Upayoga : The conscious attention of the soul direct^ to that sense. 

The bodies are of five kinds: (1) atiddrika (gross), (2) vaikriyaka (Qmi), 

(3) dhjdraha (assimilative), (4) taijasa (caloric), and (5) kdrnia^ (karmic). 

The special attributes of jiva-soul are the following : Knowledge (jndna), 

belief (dariana), bliss (sukha), energy (vlrya), right belief (samyak dariana), 
right conduct (samyak cdritra), etc. Samyaktvakriyd (right-directed action) 
is that which strengthens right belief; mithydrtvakriyd (wrong-directed 
action) is that which strengthens wrong belief; prayogadcriyd is bodily 
movement ; samdddna-kriyd is the tendency to neglect vows : irydpathakriyd ^ 
(actions relating to behaviour) is walking carefully by looking at the ground ; 
tendency to accuse others in anger; a wicked man’s readiness to hurt 
others; weapons of hurtfulness, the tWg which may cause mental j)am to 
oneself or others; depriving another of vitalities of age, sense-organs, 
powers and respiration ; infatuated desire to see a pleasing form ; frivolous 
indulgence in touching; inventing new sense-enjoyments; answering calls of 
nature in a })lace frequented by men, women and animals ; indifference in 
dropping things or throwing oneself down upon the earth; undertaking to 
do by one’s own hand what should be done by others ; admiration of hurtful 
or unrighteous thing, proclaiming sins of others; misinterpreting the scrip- 
tural injunctions which we do not want to follow; disrespect to scriptural 
injunctions out of vice or laziness; expressing delight in other’s misdeeds; 
trying to persevere in one’s attachment to worl^y belongings; deceitful 


1 The Buddliist Saii^tisuttanta of the Dlghanikaya (Vol. Ill, p. 271) recognizes 
aamma-fidria or right knowledge one of the additional factors in the Noble Eight- 
fold Path. 

* Tatifwdrthddigama eutra (Jacobi Ed.) p, 636 — Jacobi’s note, 
s Passions or kaadycta are the things which tie one down to this world. 

^ Cf. the Buddhist idea of the ways of deportment, Papieambhiddmagga, II, 226; 
Vinayapifaka, I, 39; II, 146 ; SavgvyvUa, V, 78, etc., etc. 
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disturbanoe of someoae’s right knowledge and &ith; praising actions due 
to wrong belief; not rraiounoing what ought to be renounced. 

The causes of bondage (banMa) are the following: (1) wrong bdief; 
(2) penrerse belief; (3) doubt, scepticism; (4) veneration; (6) wrong belief 
caused by ignorance; and (6) inborn error. 

The ten virtues are the following: forgiveness {vttama hfamS), 
humility {vtUma mdrdava), honesty (vttama arjava),'^ purity (vUama iauea), 
truthfulness {uUama satya), restraint {uttama santyama), austerities {uttama 
tapa), renunciation {ttUama tydga), selflessness (vttama akincanya), and chaste 
life {^vUama brahimearya). 

Twelve meditations * are the meditations on transitoriness, helplessness, 
mundaneness, loneliness, separateness, impurity, inflow, stopp{^e,relinquish> 
ment, imiverse, rarity of right path and nature of r%ht path. 


1 Vttama Styava — Jbjam has been understood by some as that simplicity which is 
opposed to cunningness. 

* Cf. Buddhist asubha-bhavana, Vinayaf III, p. 68, on impurity Vuvddhirmgga 
(PTS.), I, 84ff.. 178ff. 
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A CORPUS OF ORIGINAL SOURCES OP LATER BENGAL HISTORY. 

By Sir Jadthstath Sarkar. 

(Received for publication August i, 1947.) 

Requested by Dr. Meghnad Saha, F.R.S., President, Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (1945), I submitted the following scheme for the best 
way of commemorating the 2(K)th birth-year of Sir William Jones (1946). 
It would be a mistake to publish a Fest-schrift to mark the occasion,, 
because such a bundle of detached essays on a variety of subjects and of 
diverse value, is of no use except to be consulted by some minute specialist 
once in two years, and the progress of research will render it obsolete in a 
decade or two. The only tribute worthy of Sir W. Jones and of the 
Society’s gratitude to its founder would be the publication of a book or 
books of enduring value and very wide appeal, which every earnest student 
of Indian history would feel bound to keep at his elbow. Riydz-uS’Saldtin 
is the sole refuge of enquirers into Bengal History in the Muslim age, but 
it is a very derivative, recent, and useless authority. 

I suggest that instead of a Fest-schrift, a number of volumes forming 
a corpus of the original sources of Bengal-Bihar history during the Muslim 
times be published ; it would, in the main, include material not yet printed ; 
but also a few sources, which are now available only in corrupt translations, 
should be printed in order to complete the series. The material should be 
mainly published in English translations, enriched with notes and correc- 
tions from Marathi records and from other Persian authorities like those 
used in J. Sarkar’s Fall of the Mughal Empire. The Gaekwad Oriental 
Series prefers to publish English translations and not Persian texts, as 
the sale and use of the former is a hundred times that of the latter. 

A. The first stage of the scheme : — 

1 . Persian despatches and nows reports (dkhhdrdt) relating to Murshid 
Quli Khan — MSS. and English translation with Sir J. Sarkar, supplemented 
by a few from Khan Sahib Askari (Prof. Patna College), 200 pages. 

2. A new, correct, and complete translation of Salimullah’s Tdrikh-u 
Bangdla, replacing Gladwin’s unreliable version ‘A Narrative of 
Transactions . . .’ (Calcutta 1788), and correcting the proper names. With 
additional information from Marathi sources, 100 pages. 

3. An English translation of Yusuf Ali’s Tdrikh-i-Mahdhat Jang 
(the full history of Alivardi Khan). Persian text with J. Sarkar. Probable 
size, octavo 350 pages. 

B. Second stage: Planning publication five years ahead, the following 

historical undertakings are suggested in the order of their urgency: 

4. An English version of Fathiyya-i-lhriyya (or Mir Jumla’s conquest 
of Assam and Kuch Bihar) with its supplement preserved in the Bodleian 
MS. and treating of Shaista Khan’s conquest of Chatgaon. See J.A.S.B., 
1872, Pt. 1, No. 1 (Blochmann) and 1906-7 (J. Sarkar). Full translation 
ready with J. Sarkar (requires revision and typing), 300 pages. 

5. (a) Description of Bengal in 1608-9 b> Abdul Latif (translated by 
Sarkar in Bengal, Past and Present). 

(h) Bengal-Orissa ofiSicial letters written by Abul Hasan, 1656-1667. 
(Rampur MS. copy with J. Sarkar). (a and 6) IW pages. 

( 19 ) 
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6. An English translation (abridged by omitting the verses and 
ornamental rhetoric) of the M(msir4-Alamgiri (the full history of Aurangzib) 
made by Sarkar. Typed copy ready. Such a book will have a good sale. 
Size 460 octavo pages. Print^ by October, 1947. 

7. A new translation of NamatuUah’s Makhzan-i-Afghana, Bengal- 
Bihar history only, replacing Dorn’s incorrect and clumsily arranged version 
(of 1829), MSS. with R.A.S.B. and J. Sarkar. The longer recension of the 
original must be followed. 

8. A new English translation of the most authoritative and 
interesting portion of 8iyar-vl-Mutdhharin, namely from Alivardi’s 
accession to the fall of Siraj-ud-daulah, — with elucidations and corrections 
from the Marathi records, English factory correspondence, French des- 
patches (printed), and other Persian sources — (for the importance of the 
last, see Sarkar ’s Fall of the Mughal Empire). The printed Persian text of 
the entire book, 8eear-oohMutahh-reen, edit^ by Hukeem Abdool Mujeed, 
Calcutta Medical Press, in 1833, contains 420 plus 115 pages, 36 lines per 
page, each line 7 inches long. The portion selected by me covers, 
pp. 100-233 of the first section. The translation of it would occupy 550 
octavo pages in print. 

9. A reprint of Prinsep’s Useful Tables, first published by the Society in 
1834 and 1835 in two parts (pp. 92 plus 187, smaU type). Add corrections 
and notes on recent advances in research from the Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, the Encyclopaedia of Islam, and modern works on the history 
of mathematics. Bring the chronology up to date and greatly expand it. 
The editing on these lines will take some years and requires the co- 
operation of three or four real scholars. But the book will have an immense 
and steady sale, 280 pages. 

The original Persian text of No. 1 deserves to be printed, but only 
after the English version (80 pages). The Persian text of No. 4 may be 
printed later, as a first rate specimen of Indo-Persian prose, no way inferior 
to Abul Fazl’s style. Text with variants, in Sarkar’s hand (200 pages). 

Economise paper by forbidding all hypercritical notes and notices of 
obvious copyist’s errors and useless variants in the text. These latter must 
be silently ignored. 

Siyar (Calcutta 1833 edition). 

Book I, pp. 1-99, Delhi History, 1707-1739. 

„ pp. 100-233, Alivardi and Siraj. 

„ pp. 233-420, Delhi and Bengal history down to 1785. 

Book II, pp. 1-115, Delhi, Nizam, Marathas, etc., 1740-1884. 

The third section of Book I, pp. 233-420 is also important and 
interesting, but its translation should be taken up last of all. 

[The above scheme was accepted by the Coimcil of the K.A.S.B. and the work 
has been started. Most fortunately, the then Governor Mr. Kichard Casey, sanctioned 
an annual grant of ten thousand rupees for five years from the Bengal revenue, to 
carry the scheme to completion. In spite of disturbances the work is being steadily 
pushed on. The English Translation of Maaair-i-Alamgiri, the original source for the 
history of Aurangzib, lias been prepared and already seen through the press with the 
assistance of Prof. N. B. Roy, M.A., who has been engaged by the Society for work on 
the series. A new edition of tiio Ain-i-Akbari (English Translation) revised by Sarkar 
is also being brought out, and one<half of volume 111 has been already printed. I^e 
other items are being attended to and with peace and honest Government in Calcutta, 
we hope to print three more volumes of the series in 1948. — Gen. Secy., B.A.S.B.] 
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MATHURA IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

By De. B. C. Law. 

{Received for ptiblication September 9, 1947,) 

Mathura was the capital of the ^urasena country. It was built by 
Rama’s brother Satrughna after killing the Yadava Lavanaat the site of 
Importance. Madhuvana by cutting down the forest there.i 

^ ’ This was the birthplace of Ki^na. It is mentioned 

in the Milinda Panha as one of the most famous places in India.^ Here 
Mahakaccayana, an eminent disciple of the Buddha, was actively engaged 
in preaching Buddhism.* Upagupta also lived here, who acted as the 
guide of Aioka, while on pilgrimage, to Buddhist holy places.^ He is 
also credited to have convert^ many people of Mathura.® Gunaprabha, 
a disciple of Vasubandhu, is said to have lived here in the Agrapura monas- 
tery.® Here-existed the hermitage of Dhruva.^ The famous courtesan 
Vasavadatta lived in this city.® Here various religious sects flourished 
side by side. It was a city of the Papdavas whose power extended west- 
wards. To the Hindus, its sanctity was and is still very great. 

Mathura was known to Pai^dni (IV. 2, 82). The GreehS were acquainted 
with this city by the name of Methora and Modoura (the city of th© 

Name ««d antiquity. CSiinese pilgrim PS-Hi^ caU^ it 

^ ^ Ma-t aou-lo or the Peacock city.® Hiuen Tsang 
named it Mo or (Mei)-t’u-lo.^® This name has been translated in some 
Chinese glossaries as peacock (mayura), Madhura was named after the 
demon chief Madhu,i^ who and wlmse son Lavana reigned here before it 
was conquered by Rama’s brother Satrughna.^® The country of 6urasena 
was named after its founder 6urasena, son of Satrughna.^* According to 
the Mahdbhdrata this city was known as Madhupuri (derived from Madhu 
meaning honey), which is the present Maholi, five miles to the south-west of 
the modem city of Muttra. Madhuvana is also situated near Maholi.^®* 
In the Pali texts the city is called Madhura. The J ains knew it as ^auripura 
or Suryapura.^® The name of Sauryapura was derived from Kr^^a, Saurl 
being one of his epithets.^'^ 

There is no mention of Mathura in Vedic Literature. According to the 
Brahmanical tradition the Kamsa territory was the kingdom of Mathura, i® 
The ancient city of Mathura has been noticed by Arrian in his Indica (viii) 


^ Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 170. 
s Trenckner £d., p. 331. 

* A'AguUara, I, 67 ; Majjhima, II, 83. 

* V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 4th Ed., p. 199. 

^ Bodhisaitvdvaddna Kalpalatd, 72nd Falla va. 

* Beal, Becorda of the Western World, I, p. 191n; Vassilief, Bouddhisme, p. 78. 

7 B^nda PurdtM, Kadi Kha^cjUk, Chap. XX. 

8 Dwydvaddna, p. 362. ® Travels of Fa-Hien, p. 42. 

Watters, On Yuan Chtoang, I, p. 301. 

It seems that Madhura (a feminine form of Madhura) was a Prakrit abbroviation 
of Madhupura. 

1* Rdmayarva, Uttarak&nda, XXV, cviii ; HarivarnAa, LV, 3061-3, 3083-96; 
XOV, 6243-7. 

Bdmdyam* VII, 70, 6-9. Sabhnparva, XXX, 1106 6, 

1® Qrowse, Mathura, p. 63 fm. Jaina Sutras, XLV, p. 112, 

17 /6id., 11, p. 112. 

Kay Chaudhuri, Political History of Ancient Indio, 4th Ed., p. 119. 

( 21 ) 
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on the authority of Megasthenes as the capital of the iSurasenas. 
was the grandfather oof Ki^na and fipom him Kr^na and his descendants, 
who held Mathura after the death of Kamsa, were known as the Surasenas. 
Ptolemy also mentions this city (VII. I, ^). 

Mathura which is on the Jumna is included in the Agra division of the 
United Provinces. It lay on the Upper Jumna, 270 miles in a straight 
Location north-west of KauiSambi.i The river Jobares 

* (Jumna) flowed through the country of the 

Surasenas (Sourasenoi), an Indian tribe, possessing two large cities of 
Mothora and Klisobora. Pliny (Natural HisL, VI, 19) calls the river the 
Jomanes which flowed into the Ganges through the Palibothri between the 
towns of Methora and Chrysobara.2 Lassen transcribes Chrysobara as 
Kr^papura. ® He locates it at Agra. Cunningham identifies it with 
Ko^avapura mahalld of Mathura.^ 8. N. Majumdar suggests that Gokul 
on the left bank of the Jumna and five miles S.S.E. of Mathura may be 
identified with it.® 

According to the Greeks Methora (Mathura) was situated on the banks 
of the Jumna higher up than Agra from which it was 35 miles distant. This 
city was situatcS to the south of Indraprastha.® The way irom Sravasti 
to Mathura lay tlnough an important locality called Veranja.^ Mathura 
was situated on the right bank of the Jumna and it stood midway between 
Indraprastha and Kau^ambi. Strictly speaking it is the Uttara-Madhma 
which is identified with Maholi five miles to the south-west of the modern 
town of Mathura. 

From Sahkissa (Sanskrit Samka^ya) on the Ganges the distance of 
Northern Madhura is said to liave been four yojanas onlyA^ There was a 
bridge of boats between Mathura and Pataliputra.^^ Modern Mathura is 
not on the ancient site. It has moved to the north owing to the encroach- 
ment of the river. 

Pa-Hien who visited Mathura saw many monasteries there full of 
monks.^8 Buddhism was then growing in this city.i^ Hiuen Tsang who 
PescritJtion visited it found it to be above 5,000 li and the 

^ ' capital about 20 li in circuit. The soil, according 

•to him, was very fertile and agriculture was the chief industry. Mango 


1 Cambridge Hietofy of India, I, p. 626. 

2 McOindle, Ancient India aa described by Ptolemy, S. N. Majumdar Bd., p, 98« 
The statement of Pliny does not seem to be correct if by Palibothri he meant the city 
of Pdftdipuira, 

3 Indische AUertumskimde, 1, p. 127, n. 3. 

* Archaeological Survey of India Beport, XX, p. 45. 

® Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, S. N. Majumdar*s Ed., p, 707, 

® Mahdbh^ata, Sabhdparva, XXX, 1106-6. 

7 Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, IT, p. 930. 

B IVlathura of Northern India as distinguished from Dak^ii^-Madhura (modem 
Madura), the capital of the Pandyos in South India. ^ 

9 Mr. H. Waddington excavated a mound near Maholi on a site about If miles 
to the south-west of Muttra Junction Railway station. The pottery and other archc^o- 
logical finds unearthed could not be dated later than the Kti^&na age. Hands, feet, 
knees, and pieces of drapery from Bodhisattva figures of colossal size along with frag- 
ments of stone umbrellas, miniature stupas, and a torana gateway were found there 
(Journal of the U*P. Historical Society, Vol. XV, Pt. II, pp. 135 ff.). 

The Pali SahJcassa is Sanskritised in the later Buddhist works as S<MnhdSya 
but it may as well be equated with Samkar^a, 

Kacoayana, Pali Grammar, S. 0. Vidyabhui^ana’s Ed., Book III, Chap. I, 

p. 167. 

Divyavad&na, p. 386 — Ydvac ca Mathurdip Tdvac ca P^aliputrafp antardn 
nattsamkramo* vasthdpitah. 

Logge, Fd Hien, p. 42. Ibid,, Ch. xvi. 
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trees were grown there in orchards. The country also produced a fine 
stripped cotton cloth and gold. The climate was hot. The manners and 
customs of the people were soft and complacent. They estemned virtue 
and honoured learning. They believed in the working of karma. There 
were Buddhist monasteries and deva temples and the professed adherents 
of different non-Buddhist sects lived pell-mell.i According to the Varaha 
Purdva there was in this city a bathir^ place called Viirdnti ghdt (ViSrdma 
ghdt) where Kp^iia took rest after his victory over Kamsa.^ At Kanisa- 
kd4ild outside the southern gate of the present city of Mathura Kr^na 
killed Kamsa. The ySg-ghdt marks the spot where Kamsa is said to have 
dashed Maya to the ground. The temple of BhuteSvara is identified with 
the stupa of Sariputra, a disciple of Buddha. It is one of the seven stupas 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsang. Within this temple there is a subterranean 
chamber containing the image of Patale^vari, a form of Mahi?amardini. 
There also existed three topes built by Aioka. 

Cunningham says, ‘the old city of Mathura is said to have extended 
from the Nabi Masjid and fort of Baja Kansa on the north to the mounds 
Prosperity called Tda Kans and Tila Sat Bikhon the south’.® 

^ This city is surrounded by many high mounds 

which are mostly the remains of extensive buildings. Mathura was a 
rich, flourishing and populous city. It was the metropolis of king Suvahu ^ 
of the race of the valiant Kamsa. There lived in Mathura many rich men 
and big merchants. Upagupta, the teacher of A§oka and the son of Gupta, 
was one of its rich men.® The two brothers named Nata and Bhata were 


the well-known merchants of this place.® Wo also hear of a rich banker 
at Mathura having an unlucky daughter who was made over to a wandering 
ascetic who brought her up at the banker’s expense.^ 

This city had some disadvantages. The roads were uneven (visamd)^ 
they were full of dust (bahurajd), there were ferocious dogs {cai;f4^- 
, . surmkhd), wild animals and yak§as {vdldyakhhd)^ 

isa van ges. were not easily procurable (dullablm^ 

pvndd),^ Quoting the Mulasarvdstivdda-Nihdya-Vmaya Watters m his 
Travels of Yuan Chwang gives the same account with slight variations. He 
says that the ground of Mathura was uneven and was covered with stones 
and brickbats. It contained prickly shrubs. The people took solitary 
meals and there were too many women.^® 

Mathura which was the home of the Vrspis and Andhakas, was at- 
tacked by demons.ii The Vp 9 nis and the Andhakas being afraid of the 
p Tf* 1 TT- + demons left Mathura and establish^ their capital 

o I ica IS ory. Dvaravati.^® It was also besieged by Jarasandha, 

king of Magadha, with a huge army of 23 ak§auhiisi>ts,^^ At the time of his 


1 Watters, On Yuan Chwang, 1, 301; Cf. Beal, Records of the Western World, 1, 
p. xcsvii. 

* p. 162. 

® Cunningham, AruAerU Geography of India, S, N. Majumdar’s Ed., p. 428, 

^ Lalitavistara, P* 21 ; Cf. Beal, Romaniie Legend of S'dkya Buddha, p. 29. 

^ ^ioA^dvocidna, K. L. Mitra, Nepodese Buddhist LUeratvre, p. 10. 

« Divydmddna, p. 349; Cf. Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, (Nata & Phata), p. 164. 

? Mah&vastu, III, pp. 389ff. 

• Hare translates it as ‘bestial yakkhas’ {The Book of the Gradual Sayings, Vol. Ill, 
p. 188) but the word Void (Sanskrit Vydld) means Boa -constrictors and other wild 
animals. 

9 AhguUara Nikdya, III, 266; PaMime bhikkhave ddinavd Madhurdyatp, Katame 
paflca ? Visamd, bahurajd, caftufdsuxjdkhd, vdldyakkhd and duUabhapivdd, 

Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, p. 312. 

Brahma Purdva, Ch. XIV, 61. 64. 

1* Himoaspia, Ch. 37. 


i» Ibid., Ch. 195, 61. 3. 
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great departure {mdhdpmsiMm) Yudhi^thira installed VajranAbha m tilie 
tibrone of Mathura.^ On the eve of the rise of the Gupta power, ^ seven 
Nfiga kings reigned here.* Satrughna reigned in this city with his two 
sons Suvihu and iSurasena.* Ugrasena and Kamsa were the kings of 
Mathura, which was ruled by J^dhaka^s descendants down to them.^ 

. Pargiter suggests that the conquest of ourasena 

Mathura by Rama's brother Satrughna a little 
earlier than the reign of Sudas, may have led some 
of the Va^isthas into other kingdoms.^ Bhima Satvata expelled Satrughna’s 
sons from Mathura and he and his descendants reigned there.® After at- 
tacking the Satvata Yadavas on the west of the Jumna and killing Madhava 
Lavana, Satrughna built the capital city of Mathura in the country thence- 
forward called Surasena. 

Andhaka reigned at Mathura which was the chief Yadava capital. 
He had two sons, Kukura and Bhajamana. Kukura and his descendants 
formed the main dynasty there down to EAznsa, 
while Bhajamana's descendants specially known 
as the Andhakas formed the princely line some- 
where there.7 Sudas drove out the Paurava king 
Samvarana of Hastinapura defeating him on the 
Jumna. His conquests stirred up a confederacy of neighbouring kings to 
resist him, the Y^ava king of Mathura was one of them.® Jarasandha, 
king of Magadha, rose to the highest power, extended his supremacy around 
and as far as Mathura, where Kamsa, the Yadava king, who married two 
of his daughters, ac^owledged him as overlord. The tyrant king of 
Mathurfi, h^tmsa, was killed by Ki^ua. This roused Jarasandha's wrath 
against l^na and the Bhojas of Mathura. The Bhojas of Mathurft resisted 
hun for some time but afterwards they migrated in a body to Gujrat and 
established themselves at Dvllraka.® The adherents of Kamsa, king of 
the Yadavas at Mathura, were called Danavas.^® Madhu, the great king 
of the Yadavas, was styled a Baitya and king of the Dfinavas. Madhu's 
descendant, Lavana Madhava, was called Danava, RSk^asa, and Asura.^^ 
According to the Mahdbhdmta and the Purdia^, the ruling family of 
Mathura was the Yadu or Yadava faxnily. The Yadavas were divided 
The Y&devA familv various septs, e.g. the Vltihotras, the Satvatas, 

etc.i* The Satvatas were subdivided into several 
branches, e.g. the Daivavpldhas, Andhakas, Mahabhojas and V|^uis.^® 
Yadu and his tribe are repeatedly mentioned in the Rgveda which states 
^at Yadu and Turva^a came from a distant land.^® We learn from the 
ocdapatka Brahma's^ (XIII, 5.4.21) that the Satvatas were defeated by 
Bharata, and the horse, which they had prepared for an A^vamedha sacrifice, 
was taken away by him. The Epic and the Pauranic tradition places the 
Satvatas in the Mathura district. In Kautilya’s Arihaidstra (p. 12) the 


1 Skdnda PurdfjM, Vi^vkhxix!4^t Bhdgavaia mdhaimya, Ch. 1 . 

* Vdyu Purc^M, Ch. 99. 

8 Vdyu P., 88, 185-6; Brdhmav4ct P., Ill, 63, 186-7; Pdmdyatia, VII, 62, 6; Vi^nu 
P., IV, 4, 46; Bhdgamta P., IX, 11, 14; Agni P., XI, 6-7; Podma P., VI, 271, 9; Vardha 
P., 178, 1; Raghuvamki^ XV, 2^0. 

^ Pargiter, Arwient Indian Historical Tradition^ p. 171. 

® Ibid., p. 211. « Ibid., p. 279. ’ Ibid., pp. 279-80. 

* Mahahharata, I, 94, 3725-39; B&^eda, VII, 18; Cf. Vedic Index, II, p. 186. 

* Ibid., V, 47, 1881-92; Brahma P., 180-212; Harivamkt^ 57-190. 

^0 Mdhdbhdrata, XIT, 341, 12954. 

Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 291. 

Mcdsya P., 43-44; Fd|ru P., 94-6. 

18 Vmu P„ IV, 18.1 ; Vdgu P., 96, 1-2. I, 36.18; VI, 45.1. 
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V|9Q18 arc dcscnbod as havix^g a republican oofTporatlon { 8 a/rfbgha)» This 
fact is corrobprated by the Mah^hdraia (XII, 81 * 25 ). 

In Buddha’s time» a king of Mathura bore the title of Avantiputra 
and was therefore related on the maternal side to the royal family of 

KingAvaatipatw. Avantiputra went to 

Mahakaccayana, one of the most influential disciples 
of the Buddha, and discussed with him about the pride and superiority of 
the Brahmapas.i The Dlpavarnsa tells us that the sons and grandsons 
of king Sadhina ruled the great kingdom of Madhura or Mathura, the best 
of towns.* In Uttara Madhura, there was a king named Mahasagara who 
had two sons named Sagara and Upasagara. On his death the elder son 
^ _ became king and the younger crown prince. 

Upasagara quarrelled with Sagara and went to 
Uttarapatha in the Kamsa district and to the 
city of Asitafijana ruled over by king Mahakamsa 
who had two sons, Kamsa and Upakamsa, and one daughter Devagabbha. 
There was a prophecy that this daughter would bear a son who would kill 
his maternal uncles. Believing this prediction, on the death of Maha- 
kamsa, the two brothers kept their sister in a separate round tower specially 
built for her, so that she would remain there unmarried; but despite their 
precautions Devagabbha and Upasagara saw each other, fell in love, and 
contrived to meet. When her brothers discovered the intrigue, they gave 
Devagabbha in marriage to Upasagara and a daughter was born to them. 
The two brothers were pleased and allotted a v^age to their sister and 
brother-in-law. In course of time Devagabbha gave birth to ten sons and 
her serving-woman named Nandagopa to ten daughters. Devagabbha 
secretly exchanged her ten sons for the ten daughters. When the boys 
grew up they became plunderers, and their foster-father, Andhakavenhu, 
was often rebuked by i^g Kamsa. The secret of the birth of the ten sons 
was disclosed to Kamsa. An arena was then prepared for a wrestling 
match. When the ten sons entered the ring and were about to be caught, 
the eldest of the ten, VSsudeva, threw a wheel which cut off the heads of 
Kamsa and Upakamsa.* The Jdtaka story ends with the accession of 
Vasudeva to the throne of Mathura. The PetavdUhu Commentary gives a 
different story.* 

According to a Jaina account there was a powerful king named Vasu- 
deva in the town of ^auryapura (Mathura). He had two wives, RohiQl and 
j xr X j Devaki. Each of them had a beloved son named 
Rama and Ke^ava. In the ^me town there wa« 
another powerful king named Samudravi]aya. cuva 
was his wife whose famous son was the venerable Ari^tanemi. Vasudeva ’s 
son Kedava wanted to marry the beautiful daughter of Ugrasena® named 
B&jimati. Kedava was married to Rajimati and the marriage ceremony 
was performed with great pomp and festivities. Rajimati entered the 
Jaina Order, Rathanemi wanted to have her love. She did not lose her 
presence of mind and maintained the honour of her family by telling him 
thus; ‘Shame upon you, O famous Knight, I am the daughter of a Bhoja 
king and you are an Andhaka-Vysni. If you fall in love with every woman 


1 Majjhma Nilcdya, 11, pp. 83U. 

8 Oldenberg's Ed., p. 27; Cf. Extended Mahdvaipaa (Ed. Malalasekera) P.T.S., 

p. 43. 

» Jdtaka, IV, pp. 79 foil. 

^ Pcuafncdthadtpani on the JPetavatthu, pp. Ill foil.; See also^B. 0. I<aw, Buddhist 
Conception of Spirite, 2nd ed., 99ft. 

^ XJgrasena was placed on the throne of Mathura by Erfpa on the death of Kaipsa 
according to the Vi^n^purdna (V. 21). 
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you see, you will be without any hold. Let pis practise self-control.’ Both 
of them then practised severe austerities and reached the highest perfection.^ 
Tbd Nagas and the Yaudheyas reigned at Mathura before they were 
subjugated by Samudragupta.* Menander, king of Kabul and the Punjab, 
occupied it.* The Hindu kings of Mathura were 
Nagas, iTandheyas, finally dis^aced by Hagana, Hagamasa, Rajuvula 
and other Saka satraps who probably flourished in 
or about the first century A.I).* In the second 
century A.D. Mathura was under the sway of Huviska, the Kusana king. 
This is confirmed by the evidence of a splendid Buddhist monastery which 
bears his name.® In the first century B.C. the region of Mathura passed from 
native Indian to foreign (Saka) rule. The daughter of Bphaspatimitra 
(presumably a king of Kau6ambi according to Rapson) was married to a 
king of Mathura.® 

A Greek king ^ went back to Mathura with his army in fear of any 
counter-attack on the part of king Kharavela of Kalinga while the latter 

Bactrmn Oreekfl engaged in besieging the city of Rajagaha 

jiactrianureekB. (Raja^ha) (JBOBS., XIII, 236). The Yonas, as 

Bactrian Greeks, founded principalities in India establishing their suzerainty 
even over Mathura.® 

When Megasthenes wrote about the Surasenas, their country must 
have been included in the Mamya empire, and after the Mauryas their capital 
Madhura came under the sway of the Bactrian 


Under the Mauryas. 


Greeks and the Kusanas. Whether Mathura was 


included in the 6unga dominion or not is a matter of dispute. 

According to the Vimyavastu^ Surasena with Mathura as its capital 
is the ddirdjya or the first l^gdom for the reason that the people elected 

The fidir&'va common consent a king with the descriptive 

name of Mahasammata.® 

In the city of Mathura Sriky^na was born in the prison cell, where he 
was locked up by Kamsa. Here he killed a washerman, granted a boon to the 
garland-maker Sudama, gave the celestial beauty 
Fan played by Ki^a. ^ hunchback, broke the bow of Indra, kiUed 
the elephant of Kamsa and at last put an end to Kamsa’s life. He then 
took the sacred thread worthy of a K§atriya, and learnt the art from the 
sage Sandipam belonging to the city of Avanti. He was a bosom friend 
of the Pandavas. He sent Akrura to Hastmapura to enquire about their 
welfare. He had a fight with JarSsandha with the result that Jarasandha 
fled being defeated. 

In the Brahmanas the centre of religious activity has been transferred 
to the adjacent country on the south-east, i.e. the upper portion of the Doab 
between the Jumna and the Ganges and the 
Mathura district of the United Provinces. This was 
known as the Brahntar§ideSa or the country of the 
holy sages. 


Religious history— 
Brahmar^ideda. 


1 Uttarddhyayana SHira, XXII; Jaina SOtras, S.B.E., Pt. II, pp. 112£E. 

* Ray Chaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 4th Ed., p. 391. 

® V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 4th Ed., p. 210. 

* Smith, Early History of India, 4th Ed., p. 241 and f.n. 1. 

^ Ibid,, 286>2B7 ; Of. Cunninghfi^, Archaeological Swvey Report, I, p. 238. 

® Cambridge History of India, I, p. 626. 

^ Ston Konow rea^ the name of the Greek King as Dimita and identifies him 
with Demetrios but the name of the Greek King cannot be completely made out from 
Kh&ravela’s Inscription. 

^ Cf. iffithigumpha Inscription of Kh&ravela: Madhuram apaydto Yamnarajd, 

* QUgit Manuscripts, ed. N. Dutt, Voh III, pt. I, pp. 3ff. 
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A centre of Jainism and 
Buddhism* 


Mathura was the centre of Vwu cult. The Bhagavata religion, the 
parent of modern Vai^^avism, also arose hertj. In the 6 aka-Ku 9 ar.ia period 
* ^ the city ceased to be a stronghold of Bhagavatism.i 

The paucity of Bhagavata inscriptions at 
Mathura probably indicates that Bhagavatism 
did not find much favour at the royal court because from the first century 
B.C. to third century A.D. the people were usually Buddhists and Jains.^ 
The Mathura-Naga Statuette Inscription amply proves the prevalence 
of serpent- worship in Mathura which is important in view of the story of 
Kaliyanaga and his suppression by Kp^n'a.^ 

Mathura is considered as the birthplace of VaL^navism. During the 
reigns of Ku^aigia kings it was a wcU-known centre of Jainism. For 
many years Buddhism was prevalent in this city 
which was hallowed by the dust of Buddha’s feet. 
Buddhism was predominant in Mathura for several 
centuries. Mahakaccayana delivered one of the most important sutUis 
on the subject of caste in this city.^ When the Buddha was once proceeding 
from Mathura to Veranji, he halted under a tree and there he was honoured 
by many householders of either sox.® When the Buddha was at Savattld, 
a woman of Uttaramadhura was at the end of her life- term and was about 
to fall into hell. Ho saw her miserable plight, took pity on her and came 
to save her. The woman invited the Master to have his daily meal at her 
house. She fed him to his satisfaction with her own hands with the result 
that she after death was reborn in heaven.® At one time Mahakaccana 
(Mahakaccayana) lived at Mathura in the grove called Gunda (Gunavana). 
A Brahmin named Kandarayana met him there and had a talk with him 
about the respect to be shown to the Brahmins and elders.^ 

According to the Valdhassa Jdtaka (No. 196), the Bodhisatta was 
reborn as a fiying horse, white all over, and beaked like a crow, with hair 
like munja grass, possessed of supernatural power and able to fly through 
the air. On one side of a pillar in a Buddhist railing at Mathura there 
appears a flying horse with people clinging to it.® It seems to have some 
connection with this Jdtaka, An unlucky daughter of a rich banker of 
Mathura was brought up by an ascetic at the banker’s exi)ense and was 
given religious instruction. She distinguished herself by her knowledge 
and cleverness in the discussion. She discussed the Sdstras with the ascetics. 
At this time a learned Brahmin came to Mathura from the Deccan. The 
girl had a discussion with him for seven days but she was defeated.® At 
Urumunda, a hill in Mathura, Souavasi who was a propagator of the Buddhist 
faith at Mathura converted two ndgas named Nata and Bhata and erected 
two vihdraa of the same name in commemoration of their conversion.^® 

The Buddha is said to have drawn attention of his chief disciple, 
Ananda, to Urumunda hill, predicting that Nata and Bhata, the two 
brothers, would erect a Buddhist monastery a cen- 
^ demise— the monastery which would 

become the favourite retreat of Upagupta and other 
peace-loving monks. There is also a prediction that Ananda would ordain 


1 Ray Chaudlmri, Early History of the Vaisruxva Sect, p. 99. 

«. 8 p. 100. * Majjhirm, II, pp. S3n. 

* AngtUtara, II, pp. 67fl. 

® Vimdnavatthu Coinmentary, P.T.S., pp. 118-19. 

’ Anguttara, I, pp. 67-68. 

® Anderson, Collogue of Indian Musettm, I, p. 189. 

® MahdvaatUf 111, pp. 3893. 

BodhiaaUvdvaddna^kcU^palatd, 7l8t PaUava, 
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Upagupta and that by Upagupta Buddha's reli^on would be widely pro- 
pagated. 'Jhis is evidently an instance of anachronism. 

When the Buddha was sojourning at Mathura, he noticed five troubles 
in the city including the abundance of womenfolk. The city of Mathura 
had a shrine of a terrible Yaksa, known as Gardhava, who was tamed by 
the Master along with a retinue of five hundred.^ 

Upagupta, who was the teacher of Aioka, while at MathurS, was 
invited at the Natavata vihara. The Upagupta monastery at MathurS. 

R 61 e of Upagupta ^ important in the history of Buddhism, 
* as he succeeded in converting in this monastery 
many thousands of people and through him eighteen thousand disdples 
attained saintship.® 

One Padmaka became a hermit as he felt disgusted with the world 
after seeing a dead body. While at Mathura he entered the house of a 
prostitute for alms. She became charmed with the hermit’s appearance 
and sought his love.^ 

The Jains seem to have been firmly established from the middle of the 
second century B.C. onwards in the city of Mathura. Numerous inscriptions 

^ . from Mathura which date mostly from the time 

of *»^or Ku^aua kings, i.e. after 78 A.D. afford 
sufficient proof that the Jain community was not 
only established but had become subdivided into smaller groups at an 
earlier period.^ The Jain nuns are frequently mentioned in the Mathura 
Inscriptions, which inform us also about the sects, branches, and families 
of the Jain community. We also learn from them the names of teachers 
who under different titles acted as spiritual leaders of those sub-divisions 
and of the monks and nuns who practised austere life under them.® The 
Jain inscription on a broken slab at Mathura refers to mturvari^amgha 
which means that the Jain community of the time consisted of monks, 
nuns, lay brothers, and sisters.® 

Cast-coins were issued at the close of the third century by the kingdoms 
of Mathura, Ayodhya and Kau^ambi, some of which bear the names 
of local kings in the Brahmi script. In the ruins 
of Mathura many ancient copper coins along with 
many coins of the Greek and 6aka rulers were discovered.^ The coins 
discovered at Mathura contain the standing figures of kings, e.g. the coins 
of Gomitra, Brahmamitra, Hagamasa, Eafijuvula and Soda^a.® 

The steady growth of plastic art derives much light from the pre- 
Kusaua sculptures of Mathura. These sculptures which are the most attrac- 
Pla ti Art divided into three main classes: the 

® ’ earliest belonging approximately to the middle of 

the second century B.C., the second to the following century, and the last 
being associated with the rule of the local satraps. The sculptures of the 
third class are more exceptional. Their style is that of the early school in a 
late and decadant phase, when its cut was becoming conventionalized and 
lifeless. A little before the beginning of the Christian era, Mathura became 
the capital of a satrapy either subordinate to or closely associated with the 
Scytho-parthian kingdom of Taxila. As a result there was an influx there 


A GtlgU Mamiacripts, Ed. N. l)utt, Vol. Ill, Pt. I, pp. 3-17. 

2 Watters, On Yuan Chwang^ I, pp. 306-307. 

8 AM'dvciddvka, R. L. Mitra, Nepalese Buddhist Literature, p. 16. 

* Cambridge History of India, I, p. 167. 
s Ibid,, I, p. 168. 

® Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India, XX, lose. No. VI, Ph xiii. 
^ R. D. Rehnerjee, Prdcina Mudrd, pp. 106-6. 

® Cf. Cambridge History of India, I, p. 638. * 
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of the semi-Hellenistic art too weak in its environment to maintain its 
own individuality, yet still strong enough to enervate the older tradition of 
Hindusthan. The votive tablets of Loijxdohhikd are particularly significant 
of the close relationship that existed between Mathura and the north- west.i 
The sculptural remains found at Mathura indicate the presence of Graeco- 
Bactrian influence.* V. A. Smith remarks that Mathura was probably the 
original site of the celebrated iron-pillar at Delhi on which the eulogy of a 
powerful king named Candra is incised.® The most valuable monument of 
the iSaka satraps of Mathura discovered by Bhagavanlal Indraji is, as 
pointed out by Bapson, in the form of a large lion carved in rod sandstone 
and intended to be the capital of a pillar. The workmanship undoubtedly 
shows Persian influence. The surface is completely covered with inscriptions 
in Kharo^thi characters, which give the genealogy of the satrapal family 
ruling at Mathura.* 

The artistic traditions of the north-west obtained a strong foothold in 
the Jain reliefs of Mathura.® Many dated and undated Buddha and 
Bodhisattva images have been unearthed here. The temples of Mathura 
struck Mahmud of Ghazni with such admiration that he resolved to adorn 


his own capital in a similar style. 

The following sculptures belonging to Mathura are worthy of notice: 
(1) Ten inscribed statues of 6vetambara Jinas of the Indo-Scythian period; 

Important Sculptums. (2) Thirty-four pieces of sculpture forming parts 
^ ^ of a magnificent Svetambara Jam temple ol the 

time of the Indo-Soythian king Huvi§ka; (3) A statue of Mahavira sur- 
roimded by 23 tlrthankaras; (4) Two colossal statues of the Jina Padmapra- 
bhanatha ; (5) Six bases of Buddha statues of the tune of Indo-Scjdihian rulers, 
Huvi^ka, Kaigi^ka and Vasudeva; (6) An inscribed statue of the Bodhisattva 
Amoghasiddhartha of the first century A.D.; (7) Nineteen Buddhist railing 
pillars; (8) Sixteen cross bars of Buddhist railings; (9) A richly sculptured 
door-jamb of a Buddha temple of the Indo-Scytl^n period; (10) A beauti- 
fully carved stone umbrella of a Buddhist stupa; (11) A red sandstone 
umbrella; (12) A four-faced lion capital of the time of the Andhras; (13) A 
large slab inscribed in the so-call^ shelled characters; (14) Twenty-four 
exquisitely sculptured panels of the Indo-Scythian period representing 
Vardhamana Mahavira preaching to Royalty, the Jain ascetic Kapha and 
the gift of the wife of Dhanahastin, etc.® 

There was a Jaina brick stupa excavated at Mathura. The toraiffxi 
excavated there is exquisitely carved. The lotus flowers and buds are 
. , ^ , . admirably executed. The string course is a good ex- 

c ura rexoauis. ample of imdercut leaf scroll work. In the bases of 
small pillars the carvings are well executed. Winged dragons, the svastika^ 
the honey-sucker and the thunderbolt are found in them. 8vastika is the 
emblem of the Jina Suparr^vanatha and Vajra or thunderbolt, the emblem 
of Dharmanatha, the 16th Jina. The two images of Vardhamana Mahavira 
have been discovered here. In one of them the figure is seated under a 
sacred tree, there appears a ndga with a canopy of cobra’s hood, the other 
image is seated under a small canopy. 

In one of the ]|Iathura Buddhist Rail-pillar inscriptions, the name of 
Vadhapala (?) Dhanabhuti, son of Dhanabhuti (?) and Vatsi, is recorded 


1 Cambridge History of Indian I, p. 633. 

* Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. IT, p. 168. 

8 Ea/rly History of India, 4th Ed., p. 401. 

* Ancient India, p. 168. 

® Cambridge History of India, I, p. 641. 

* TIte Jain Stupa and other antiquities of Mathurd, by V. A. Smith, 1901, pp. 2-3. 
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as the donor of a railing (vedikd) and arches (toraiam) at the Bainagrika 

« . for the worship of all Buddhas.^ The railing with 

np ODB, arches was dedicated by him together with 

his parents and the four sections, the monks, nuns, updsakm and updsikds 
of the Buddhist community. The name of the prince Vadhapala, the son of 
king Dhanabhuti is recorded as the donor of a rail of the Barhut railing.^ 
The name of Vadhapala’s father, king Dhanabhuti, the son of Agaraju 
(Ahgaradyxit) and Vatsi, and the grandson of king VWvadeva, figures 
prominently as the donor of the ornamental gateways of the stupa of Barhut. ^ 
It is expressly recorded in the Barhut gateway inscriptions that the gateways 
were caused to be erected by king Dhanabhuti in the dominion of the 
6uBgas (&uganam raje)A If Prince Vadhapala the son of king Dhanabhuti 
of the Barhut inscription be the same person as Vadhapala ( ?) Dhanabhuti, 
the son of Dhanabhuti of the Mathura Buddhist rail inscription, as it seems 
very likely, one cannot but be led to think that Mathura was then placed 
in a territory contiguous to the dominion of the ^ungas. Prom the existing 
fragment of the inscription it cannot be made out if the epithet of king was 
affixed to the name of Vadhapala ( ?) Dhanabhuti. Vadhapala introduced 
as Vadhapala ( ?) Dhanabhuti must have been a ruler ; otherwise there is no 
reason why in the dedication he should have been associated with his parents 
(presumably aged) and a big retinue of all the four sections of the Buddhist 
community, l^ince Vadhapala ’s in8crii)tion at Barhut is written in A4okan 
Prakrit, while the language of Vadhapala (?) Dhanabhuti ’s inscription at 
Mathura marks a transition from the A4okan Prakrit to the typical mixed 
Sanskrit of the inscription of the Ku^ana age. Its alphabet too stands 
midway between the A4okan Brahmi and that of the Ku$ana period. The 
intervfid of time between the two inscriptions was not long enough to account 
for such a marked change in their languages. The difference can be easily 
explained on the supposition that Barhut and Mathura were situated in 
two contiguous but slightly different linguistic areas. In the absence of 
any reference to the dominion of any other ruler or dynasty, it may be 
legitimate to assume tliat Vadhapala (?) Dhanabhuti and his predecessors 
were local rulers of Mathura and that prior to the Ku^ana rule. 

The inscriptions found at Mathura give the dates in those old Indian 
numerals which have been the subject of much controversy. Some Mathura 
inscriptions confirm values previously assigned to the old Indian numerals 
and they furnish some new and varying forms. The language of all the 
inscriptions is Sanskrit and not Pali, but it shows some interesting deviations 
from the classical forms. The language of only one inscription from 
Mathura bears strong signs of the transition from Sanskrit to Pali. 6 A 
distinct form of Prakrit dialect called Sauraseni has been named after the 
Surasenas or the people of Mathura. Two Mathura records of the first 
century A.D. are known to be written in classical Sanskrit and in the ornate 
metros called Sdrdulavikndita and Bhujangavijrmbhita.^ The Sanskrit 
language employed by the Mathura Pillar inscription of Candragupta II 
of the Gupta Year 61 (= A.D. 380) is infiuenced by Prakrit, and the Brahmi 
used by it resembles the Kuigapa script of the second century A.D.^ 

1 Luders* List No. 126, 2 Jbid,, No. 869. 

8 Ibid., Nos. 687.88; Cf. also No. 882. 

^ Barua and Sinha, Barhtd Inscriptions, pp. Iff. 

8 J.R,A.S., Vol. V, New Series, 1871, pp. 182ff. The counter theory is that the 
language of the Mathura inscriptions indicates a transition of the omdal language 
from l^akrit to Sanskrit and that their language has its parallel in the mixed Sanskrit 
of the old gath&s m the LalUaviatara and the Mahdvaatu. 

« JEp. Indica, Vol. II, p. 200. 7 Jhid., Vol. XIX, p. 96. 
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Ancient Mathura and adjoining places. 
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THE CENTRAL ASIATIC EXPEDITION OF CHANDRACUPTA 

vtkramAditya. 

By Buddha Prakash. 

(Rtctivtui December 2, 194b.) 

Nine miles duci soutli of Delhi is a village' naiiK'd Meharauli. In it 
there stands a tapering iron column near the well-known Kutuh-miiiar in 
tlie aneioni fort of Rai- Pith ora. On the west side of this column is en- 
graved an inscription 1 recording the installing of a Yisnu's standard, th<* 
present column, on the Vistmp^iJi' hill by a kiiui: named (^haudra. The 
inscription contains a grandiloquent account of his i*onquests but is com- 
pletely silent as to his date, parentage or identity. On the ground of its 
palaeography this inscription is ndegated to tJic 3r‘d or 4th or to the 4th or 
5th century A. I). 

Chandra of this inscri]>tion is variously identitit'd: with Chandragupta 
Maurya by Dr. H. i\ Seth 2; with (liandragupta I of the Gupta dynasty 
by Allan, Fleet, and others ^ with Chandravaiin«in, sou of Siinhavarman of 
Pushkaran by Haraprasad Shastri and R. D. Baiierjee*^; with Bhavanaga’s 
sucocssor Sadachandra Bharasiva by Aiyar; with (iiandrainsa of theNaga 
dynasty by H. (\ RaychaudJiuri ® ; with Kaoishka by K. C. Maziimdar 
on the ground that his hiruda is C^handra ac<‘ording to some Tibetan tradi- 
tions; alternatively with a younger brother of Mihirakula by FJc'ct,® and 
with Chandragupta U Vikramaditya of the (hipta dynasty by Hoernle, 
Jayaswal, D. R. Bhandarkar, L. D. Barnett, and otlnns.^ 

The following are tin* tests to be applied in examining the correctness 
of the identification of Chandra with (.liandragupta JI in preference to 
others.— 

(1) Whether Clnindragujita 11 lived about tlu' beginning ol’ tlic 

5th century, the probable d<ite of the Mehaiauli record; 

(2) Whether he was a Vaishiiava by religion, such cus '(^handia’ 

undoubtedly was; 

(3) Whether the findspot of tlie pillar was included in liis dominion; 

(4) Whether he waged wars in Bengal as ‘Chandra* is recorded to 

have done; 

(5) Whether he had influence in the south, which ‘ Chandra * j[K»rfumod 

with the breezes of Ms valour; and 

(b) Whether he conquered the Vahlikas in (’entral Asia, as ‘ Cliandra ’ 

did after crossing the seven mouths of the Indus. 


1 Vide Gorpua Inacriptionum ludicarumy VoJ. Ill, No. .‘J2, 

“ Chandragupta Maurya and the defeat of Alexander in India (ni Hindi). 

* OcUalogue of Gupta Coina^ p. xxvi; Basak, History oj North-Eastern Indta, 
pp. 13-18; Fleet, Corpus No. 32 (mtroductiou); Aiyangar, Studies in Gupta History 
(tl «X.I. ). 

* Indian Aniiquary, 1913, p. 218; Aye of the Imperial Guptas, p, lu. 

* Political History of Ancient hudUty 4th <*d., p. 449 f.n, 1. 

® Corpus No. 32 (introduction). 

^ Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XVXXI; History of the 
Guptas, p. 28; Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1939, Vol. V, No. 3, p. 413 
ct seq,} Antiquities of India, p. 47; Indian Historical Quarterly, I, 265. 
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It is certain that Cliandragupta 11 Ki/itu! fiom A.D, 380-81-112-13 
as is evident from the dates recorded on \n^ . uu s 

Chandw^upta II is known from epigraphic and numismatic records 
as the first Gupta sovereign to adopt Vaishnavism as the imperial creed. 
In his stone inscriptions found at Mathura and Gadhwa he is called 'Parama- 
Bhagavata’.^ The obverse of his horseman type of coins boars the circular 
legend PararmhhdgavcUo Mahdrdjadhirdja Chandra Gnptah and on his 
silver types ho is styled ^Paramabhdgavatah\^ 

As for the original location of the Meharauli pillar, there is a tradition 
that the pillar was erected at its present site by Anahgapala, the founder 
of the Tomar dynasty, 3 though, as Fleet observes, ‘the fact that the under- 
ground supports of the pillar include several small pieces of metal like 
‘*bits of bar-iron” is in favour of its being now in its original position/'* 
The location of the AT^i.iupada hill on which the pillar was originally ifistalled, 
however, lends weight to the tradition of its removal to Meharauli at a later 
date. In the Rdmlga^ta 5 V'isiiupada is mentioned together with Vipasa and 
li^almal!, which are said to be in the vicinity' of the V^ahlika country. Dr, 
Bhandarkar maintains that ‘ Vij^nupada was a hill in the Punjab from which 
Kashmero was visible’.® Thus it is clear that the pillar was erected by 
C^andragupta somewhere in the North-West ei ri regions of India as an 
emblem of his victory over the Vahlikas. In any case, both DoUii, the 
tindspot of the inscription, and the Bactrian territory were within the 
dominions of Ohaiidragupta. 

The Allahabad Pra^asii of' Samudragupta s])(»aks of Ihiee eastern 
PraiyanUirdjyas of Samatata (South-Ejuit Bengal), ^ Davaka (Davaka, 
Nowgong district of Assam)® and Kamarupa (Lower Assam). Sainudra- 
gupta probably earned his victorious arms into Bengal, 'for among the 
kings of Aryavarta, who were' according to the AUahahad Prasasti, up- 
rooted by iSamudragupta, we find the name of Chandra varraan who may 
bo reasonably identified with the king of that name mentioned in the 
Susunia inscription as ruler of Pushkara7;ia’.® As a consequenc'c these 
kingdoms submitted to the sovereignty of Samudragupta and bought 
their existence by offering obeisance, paying tributes and making suitable 
presents,!® But coming to the times of Kumara Gupta I we find these 
states completely blotted out and their territories under the direct adminis- 
tration of the Crown.!! Here the question arises as to when and why 

1 Fleet, Corpus Nos. 4, 7. 

Allan, Catalogue of Gupta Coim^ p. 46. 

* Cliakravarti, however, suggostb that it was reiiiovt d to its present site by Sultan 
Firo/i Sliah Tughlaq. Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research histitute, Vol. VIII. 

* Fleet, Corpus (introduction to No. 32). 

® Second Kdnda, 68th Oh., 18-19 verses. 

* Indian Culture (Jany., 1937). 

7 The Mehar-Copper-plate of Damodaradeva, edited by B. M. Barua and P. B. 
Cliakravarti, leaves no room for doubt that I8amatatanian<^la comprised the districts 
of Tipperah and Chittagong. 

3 Con*ectly identified by Kanak Lai Barua in his Early History of Kamarupa in 
preference to Dacca, Bogra, Dinajpur, Kajshahi or tlie lull tracts of Tipperah and 
Cliittagong. 

* it. C. Maisumdar, History of Bengal, Vol. I (Dacca Dmvorsity), p. 48; vide also 
H. C. Raychaudhuri, PHAI., 4th od., p. 448. 

Of, Corpus No. 1, Line 22^9fnf7V^<ir<iT9fWV lH I ^ HT* 

!! Of, Damodarpur Copperplate inscriptions of the years 124, 129 GK (Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. XV, p. 130 et seq,) and the Baigram inscription of the year 128 O.E. 
{Eptgraphia Jndica, Vol. XXI, p. 78). 
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‘S tSTK^jrrw “!»'“> lo-oWo™. There i, „o eyidenoe to 
show that Kumara ( .»pta extinguished them. Kamudragupta, as said 
above, only defeated them and did not extinguish their identity by annex- 
ing their territory to the Imperial Gupta realm. Hence th^i conclusion 
b^omM almost irresistible that (^handragupta II accomplished this work 
of extirpation and annexation in Bengal.J Soon after the demise of 
^mudragupta the mighty structure raised by him began to fumble. The 
Sakas and Sass^ians swooped down over India and brought Rama Gupta 
to the knees. Their menace which tended to smash the thin-spun fabric 
of the Gupta empire was only staved off with the enterprise and persj)icacitv 
of Chandragupta I J . Almost at the same time there was somc^ upheaval 
in the south which compelled Chandragupta to conclude a matrimonial 
alliance with the Vakatakas. It is not, therefore, unlikely that the states 
of Bengal declared their independence. C^handragupta TI after suppressing 
other fissiparous forces, turned towards them and uprooted them, leaving 
no chance of their future revival. This great struggle in which the Gupta 
monarch had to squash the joint resistance of the confederates of Bengal 
is described in the Meharauli inscription.^ 

The storm unleashed by the demise of Samudragupta shook the 
foundations of Gupta paramoimtcy in tlie south. Samudragupta had 
penetrated up to Karnatak, Khandesh and Madras in the Tamil land, but 
had reinstated the vanquished kings on their thrones. ^ The fire thus 
buried underground smouldered on until it burst into a conflagration after 
his death compelling Cliandragupta 11 to quell it by conciliatory means. 
Accordingly he gave, it seems, the hand of his daughter Prabhavati Gupta 
to Rudrasena II son of Prithvi^ena I who greatly grew in power and consi- 
derably recouped the Joss causeti by the death and defeat of his father 
Rudrasena I by Samudragupta. Prithvi^ena extended his dominions 
in the south also and after annexing or subjugating Kuntala began to style 
himself Kuntaleda. This marital alliance vastly strengthened and en- 
trenched Chandragupta II’s influence over the V^akat»aka realm during the 
reign of Rudrasena II, the regency of Prabhavati Gupta and a considerable 
part of the period of Pravarasena II. The poet Kalidasa aeded as a go- 
between in these diplomatic dealings. A reference in tlie Sfngdraprakdsa 
of Bhoja shows that Kalidasa was sent on an embassy to a Kuntala king 
who was most probably Pravarasena 11.^ Kshemendra in Ids Auchitya- 
Vichdra-charchd also mentions Kalidasa’s ‘KunteSvara Dautya’.® IVa- 
varasena II Kuntale^a also wrote a poem, Setvhandha^ whi(;li, as the com- 
mentator points out, underwent critical revision at the hands of Kalidasa 
at the instance of Cliandragupta II himself.^ Similar matrimonial rela- 


1 It was really liis father Sainiulragupta who did ho befon^ him uh wHaH pointed out 
by Miss Sakuntala Iii\o Shastri (/.(/., Vol. X, pp. 78-9). The title VikramaAka in also 
found attached to his name (d. Nvmia, Soc. Inci,, Vol. V, j>. I40) D.K.B. 

n ( 'orpvx No. . 12 , lino 1 . 

B. A. Baletore, ^ Smnudragupta'a cwiqtiesf of Kottiira" in Annals of Bftondarkar 
Oriental Resmrch Institute, 1945, Vol. XXVI, pp. 139 141, tlis<*nsH(‘H the eiitin* evidenei^ 
as to the location of Kottfira and Kraudapalli anew and has arrived at the abovi^ 
cmnelusions, which, it is submitted, are fairly reasonable. 

4 Heras believes that the Kuntale«% referred to in the verse was the Kadamba 
king Kakusthavannan but by a critical study of the Talaguuda Pillar lUMu-iptiou and 
of several other records N. Lakshin inarayan Rat* shows that tlie <latc of Kakiisrlia- 
vaiman must be A.D. 436-75 and that the Kuutalesh here rc'ferred to was most 
certainly a Vd>kataka {IH.Q.) cited in Dandek»>r, Hist, of the Guptas, p. 9u, 

6 Proceedings of tlie 3rd Oriental Conference (1924), p. (i. 

« Proceedings of the Seventh Oriental Conference, p, 99, 
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tionships wore also oontraeteHl by the Guptas with the Kaclambas of \'ai- 
jayanti for Kfikusthavannan is said to have given his daughter in marriage 
to the Gupta who may have been Kumaragupta lA A further important 
indication of Gupta influence on south-western Deccan is possibly afforded 
by the coins of Kumaragupta i found in the Satara district ^ Thus it is 
clear that the Guptas und«'r Chandragupta IT wielded a great influence in 
the Deccan and he is the only king who can answer to the description of 
Chandra in the Meharauli inscription. ^ 

Ever since the treaty of the Kushanas with the Sassanian sovereign 
Hormezd (A.D. 302-309) of Persia that was cemented by the marriage of the 
Kushana princess with the latter, both the realms were virtually combined. 
By that time tlie menace of the invasion of the Roman emperor Marcus 
Orlieus Oarcus had been staved off and mutual rivalries and internecine con- 
flicts had abated. Hence tliis huge Kushapa-Sassanian bloc was on a look 
out for some opportunity to restore the fallen fortunes of the Kushapas in 
India. We have just now referred to their Indian invasion after Samudra- 
gupta and their defeat at the liands of Chandragupta. Yet the menace of 
their outbreak was not finally quelled and hence Chandragupta, at his early 
convenience, managed to beard the lion in his don and led a great expedition 
into tlie realm of the Kushapa-Hassanians. This expedition is clearly 
referred to in the Meharauli Pillar inscription^ and in the Kaliyuga-Rdja- 
Vrittdnta of the BhavishyoUarapnrdi^a if the latter has any historical value.® 

Tlie details of this exjiedition are given in the Bagkuvamia of Kalidasa 
so lucidly and picturesquely as to induce tlie belief that the author was an 
eye-witness to the whole train of events. Tlie description of Raghu's 
Digvijaya in the 4th canto of the Raghnvamn is a replica of the campaigns 
and conquests of Samiidragupta and Chandragupta II Vikramaditya. 
The southern and eastern campaigns of Raghii ?ire reminiscent of Kamudra- 
gupta's expeditions, whereas the northern ones relate to those of Chandra- 
gupta. As a matter of fact, Samudragupta did undertake expeditions 
in the northern and western directions,® but they were mere triumphal 
marches. The real expedition was that of ( chandragupta IT which is 
clearly and quite unmistakabl;^' described by the Meharauli epigraph and 
immortalized by Kalidasa in his classic account. Wo shall follow it in our 
narrative below. 

The Gupta forces led by (^handragupta TI Vikramaditya started by 
the land-route ^ and crossing the seven traditional tributaries of the Indus 
and the Indus itself at Ohind advanced towards Kabul. 

All t hese regions were comprised within the dominions of the Kushapas 
as I have identified them witJi the Mlecchas mentioned in the Purdiiyia as 

1 Vnf(’ Talagap^a iiiHcription: VTTT, p. (1933), p, 197. 

2 Alhm, ("aialogiip. OXXX. 

• l Corpw No. 32, lm( 2. 

infWT! I Corpiif., 

Vi ■ ■ ■ , 

^ I commont?, noo ./oiiinni of tht B. 

d'' O. Society (1944), VoJ. XXX, pp. 1-4. 

® Soo AryarnaUjUiiil-inulukaljxi, .Taytibwars cMlitioii, p. r»J;— 

WTifVKf ww! H 

n Baqhmmwia. IV. (to. 
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inhabiting those territories.^ Their para iiioantcy having shifted to the 
Sassanians, the chroni(‘ler omits to mention tlieiu and refers generally to 
the Persians. Perhaps tlie encounter with the combined forces of the 
Kushapas and the Sassanians took place nt^ir Kabul. There was a severe 
struggle in which the Persian cavalry, famous for its superiority, played an 
important part. The Indians, on their part , gave a fierce* battle and wrought 
havoc and slaughter in the enemy ranks. ‘The eartli was littered with the 
bearded heads of the Persians like a honeycomb covered with bees.'* 
Ultimately the Indians won the day and finding no alternative*, the remnants 
of the enemit:^ taking off their turbans, according to their lot al custom of 
capitulation, sought peace at the feet of the victor. The might of the 
Persians had been squashed. 



After this great vii*tory, unprecedented in Indiau history, the Indians 
gave themselves up to revtdry and nu*rrv-making. Tlu*^e legions art* 


1 S<*o luy paper TliP J*ohfiC(tl Geoifnipfn/ of hohir on fh( (n of Onpto A^cendertcif 
in tlio Indian Cnltme, Vol. Xlll, p. sr> 

itiTf B 

WTInmHj; ll KinjhuvamM, JV, r>> -(i4. 
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famous for grapes, wines and flowers. Kautilya h^s also mentioned Kapi- 
<5ayini wine as very rich and tasteful. Having thus drunk to the dr^s 
the nectar of victory Vikramaditya advanced to the North, ‘like a veritable 
sun piercing with his rays the waters of the North 

Twenty-seven miles to the North of Kabul is Charikar, near Opian, 
which is the site of Alexandria Opiane. Close by is Begram, the famous 
road-junction and the capital of Kapi^i. From this place a road runs to 
the north-east by the Panjashir valley over the Khawak pass to Andarab 
(Antarap). Alexander followed this road on his march into Bactriana from 
the territory of Paropanisadae. Tt was also taken by Taimnr on his invasion 
of India and it was crossed by Lt. Wood on his return from the sources of 
the Tndus.2 Vikramaditya advancec^ along this route. Having reached 
the ^ndarab valley, he crossed the Murg pass and marching along the 
course of the Kunduz river reached the regions of Oxus. This was not a 
difficult path, for there are only two mountain-passes between Kabul and 
Oxus, which are not very hard to cross.s 

The banks of the Oxus were inhabited by the Hunas. Ever since 
their defeat at the hands of the Chinese Emperor Shih-Hwang Ti (246 B.C.) 
they were gradually moving westwards, though occasionally taking back- 
turns and attacking the Chinese, e.g. under Hwei-Ti (194-179 B.C.) and 
then in the 3rd century A.D. By the middle of the 4th oentiu’y, however, 
they had settled themselves on the banks of the Oxus. In 350 A.T). they 
invaded the Persian empire but were beaten back by the great Sassanian 
monarch Shaphur (A.I). 304-379). This defeat completely cowed them 
down and they became so submissive *as to a(‘company Shaphur in his 
advance against Rome ^ Most probably they assisted the Persians against 
the Indians, as they did subsequently when they invaded India at the time 
of Skanda Gupta.® Hence Vikramaditya thought it worth while to proceed 
against the Hunas in order to extirpate this menace lock, stock and barrel]. 
The Hunas could not withstand the tide of Indian advance and 
were swiftly swept off their feet. ‘The valour of Vikramaditya expressing 
itself among the Huna people, slione brightly through the roseate cheeks 
of their women. The victorious horses of the Hindus shook their saffron- 
smeared manes and removed their exhaustion by rolling freely on the banks 
of the Oxus.’® 

’ wr- wwl iftte i 

n Raglimamia. 

2 Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India ^ p. 2r>ff. 

s Holdich, The Gates of India, p. 435. 

^ S. K. Aiyangar, The HiHwa problem in Indian Ht^forg, Indian ^ntiqumg 

p. 6r>. 

* The Chandra ’Garbha-Pariprichchhn-sutra quoted by Bu-ston in his Hhlorif 
of Bnddhist-Doctnne, tuted by K. P. Jayaswal, Imperial History of India, p. 3C 

® BaghuvasnAa, IV, 67-8^ 

Prof. D. R. Btiandarkar, while commenting on tlu*^ paper, observes: — ‘Where they 
were situated when Raghii invaded* has not yet been made clear by any scholar. 
Everything depends upon Verse 67 of the RaghuffarnAa , (^anto TV. Two variants of 
the name of the river occur, namely, Hindhu and Vankshu. The reading a<*ceptod by 
Pathak is Vankshu which ho identifieg with the Oxns(/..4., 1912, p. 266). On the 
other hand, a second r<^ading of the river is Simlhu which is knovnx to ho another name 
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Thus crowned with victory and laurelled with glory the Hindus found 
themselves masters of a land as floral and fertile as their own Gangetic 
valley. But one more hurdle remained to be crossed. Adjacent to the 
Hunas were the Kambojas. The region of Badakshan, embraced in the 
huge semi-circular bend of the Oxus and the territory of the Pamirs and 
Kaiiristan were once inhabited and dominated by them. Darwaz higher 
up between Badakshan and Wakh-Khan is the present Persianized form 
of Dwarka, which, according to the Petavatthu Commentary, was associated 
with Kamboja-land. Ptolemy locates ‘Tambijoie’, identified by Sylvain 
Levi with Kamboja, to the south of Oxus.i A1 Idrisi mentions one Kanauj 
by the side of Badakshan, which is evidently Kamboja.* Appeurently in 
his time the boundaries of Kamboja or Kambhoja shrank to a large extent. 

The Kambojas had a strong admixture) of Persian blood and culture. 
Yaska* says that the verb 4avati is used among the Kambojas in the 
sense of going. This is a Persian word not used in Sanski’it, Moreover, 
a couplet contained in a Pali Jdtaht states that the Kambojas believed in 
the absiird principle that a man is j)iirificd by killing snakes, frogs, flies, 
fWits and reptiles.^ In the religious lileraturc of the Persians all these 
creatures are counted as‘Ahrimani' animals, i.e. those which deserve to be 
killed. Tills vouches for cultural affinities between the two. It is not, 
therefore, unlikely thaf the Kambojas may have felt chagrined at the 
disaster of the Persians and thus precipitated their (*lash with Vikramaditya. 
The issue, however, was pre-determined. ‘They wore pulled down along 
with the Ankol trees to which the Indian elej)liantH were tethered and soon 
propitiated the Indian monarch with presents of fine horses and rich minerals 
of their precious mines. 

of ludiib. The probk'iii thciroforo unsolved. Curiously enough the nu^diug Varpkshu 
IS accepted by the < ornposor of the Nagpur Stone Inscription of Naravarrnacieva. His 
brother Lakshniadeva is reiiresentod like Baghu as going from East to West and North 
t o South conquering all the countries and settling down on t lie V^'iixphshu. Nevertheless, 
the second reading Siiidlm camiot bo ignored. And it ih doubtful where Kalidasa 
lilaced the Huna^- -on the Vainkshu or on the Suidhu. It is safer to say that Raghu’s 
I'xpodition of i oiiqucst did not go beyond tht' Iiuiuh and that the Vohlikas were 
nettled down round about the Clienab in the Punjab where the Moharauli Inscription 
was composed.’ 

1 Jourml Aamtique^ 1923, p. 54. 

2 Geographic do Abldrisi traduite par M. Joubert Tome Icr, pp. 178-79, 

The Maf^bhdrata locates the Kambojas near the Vahlikas ; 

K. C. Setli in Central Asiatic Provinces of the Maurya Empire in JndUm Historical 
Quarterly, XIII (1937), No. 3, points out that the Kamboja country is to bo identified 
with the mountainous region between Oxus and Jexartes. 

» Nirukta, 2, 1, iii-iv. Grierson in 1911, pp. 801f.; B. C. Law, Tribes 

in Ancient Indian pp. If. According to Buddliagbosa, they, together with the Yonas 
and others, wore a Persianized people. Barua, Asoka and His Inscription, Pt. I, 

p. 1(10. 

A Bhuridatta Jataka: 

’il'lT WyT ▼ W^T VWT fttfts n I 

«fift fr MWT ftirer mwj u 

(Jataka, Fausboll, VI, p, 208.) 

^ Hayhuvamsa, IV, 69-70: 

ntT*ft«ir: ?rer i 
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It may be here pointed out that the Kajnboja country was known as 
‘receptacle of horses* (assanam ayatanarn) in Buddliist litorature.i As 
regards mines, it is noteworthy that Lt. Wood saw one such mine 20 miles 
from Ishikashm (Rshika i) in the C»hagau region on the southern bank of 
the Oxus. In Arab- times there wore silver mines in Anderab, Badakshan 
and Wakh-Khan 2 

After thus replenishing themselves with gifts and glory the Indians 
began to retreat. This time they took a different road, perhaps that 
followed by Alexander on bis return from Baktriana . This road lay through 
the Hindukusli, which it crossed through the Kushana pass and ultimatdy 
met at Opian near Bogram. This was a shorter joute.* The crossing 
through the Kushan pass^ was analogous to that of Alexander, which 
Strabo has described. From 0 ])ian they traversed the homeward path 
and marching througli the mountainous country entered into the ]>recincts 
of India. In the way they had skirmisheb with wild j)eople lik(‘ the Kiratas, 
but they were negligible in the eyes of tJie great chroniclcM . 

On entering into India, the Oupta forces ]net with warlike-reception 
at the hands of the Parvatiy<i Kepubheans who inliabited the Jheluni- 
Indus \'alle>. Pacini places Parvala in the ‘Takshashiladigai.ia’. The 
Mahdbhdrata ^ mentions the Parvatiya p(»ople in the same' region near 
Kashmere. Kven as late as the time of Eiuen-Tsang this region was 
called ‘Parvata Some time bat*k tliesc* people had develoii)ed great power 
under monarcliieal constitution. As Dr. Seth has rc(*ontl> shown, Poios, 
the noted adversary of Alexander, and the compatriot of (liandragupta 
Maurya, hailed from this people.^ After the murder of Poios and the 
decadence of the Parvatiyas thc\ again bec ctmc Ile])ublicans. Tliis time 
they were totally uprooted b} Mkiamaditya,^ who by committing this 
political murder drove the last nail in the coffin of democratic India. 

In the same (‘ampaign the Visa msank eta ie{)ublics were oven un and the* 
Kinnaras so frequent in those tenitories were subdu(»d.” The Kinnaras 
here referred to were not super-human m 3 1 hologieal beings as depicted in 
Sanskrit literature. They vere a timorous, idyllic and ])astoral people 


^ 15, ('. Ii.n\, huluf as ni airhf texts oj Bnddhisat and Ja^msta, p. So. 

2 UnrOiold, ra/kisfan domi to the Motiqol Invasion, p. b,5. 

3 ( (mmngl^ .im, Atn icnt Geoqraphq, p. liaU. 

* wft i 

11 l{<iiilii(vainiti IV, 71 

'Che crossjng of t!io moiiritrfims horc loftriod <o jus< tittoi th(7 Kninbojn ( ainpuigu 
sjgmfiob tluit Vikrtiinadityrt left the oJd loiite and took ui) a new ojio, whicdi <*ould onl.v 
bo through tho Kiisliaii pass. 

#*r«rT <TWf sk ii 

'TT’iiir n 

w n Sabhujittuun, Oh. 27. 

® Indian Hv>tortcaJ Quarterly (Juno, 1941), p. 1713 it bcq, 

’’ inr «pir ewtth: « 

* ^ iswT ftnftigwTi! i 
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who preferred to live in beautiful hilly regions along the banks of rivers 
and dwelt on the summits of lulls during rains and the river banks during 
Bummers.! Thus it appears that they belonged to Kashmere, as the 
presents which they made to VikramSditya revealed to him the real wealth 
of the Himalayas. Thus ended this great campaign and the poet summed 
it up as Mowb: ® » 

This campaign quelled for good the impending menace of the Kushana- 
Sassanians. In India it greatly contributed to the growth of Gupta prestige. 
People almost deified Chandragupta and his favourite sobriquet — &akdri — 
was on the tip of everybody’s tongue. Poets s glorified him without measure 
and lexicographers^ insert^ ^akdri as a common synonym of Vikramaditya. 
Scholars have hitherto been thinking that the epithet mkdn was obtained 
by Chandra Gupta 11 by defeating the Kshatrapas of Kathiawar. But as I 
have elsewhere shown, the annihilation of Kshatrapa power was the work of 
the Abhiras ® ; the Guptas gave merely the final coup de grace to this oxpir- 
ing tragedy. It is highly presumptous to assume that such a minor event 
could become so popular. In my opinion it is this central Asiatic expedi- 
tion which won Vikramaditya the famous pet-name of ^akdri, 

1 B. C. Law, op, ciL, p. 82. 

* JiaghuvamJa, IV, 80. 

® Of. NWlWft 

quoted in the from the works of 

quoted by Kshlraswamin in his comments on Amarakosa. 

6 See my paper The Qupta Empire and the democratic Repvhlics of India (in Hindi), 
Vi^avdifjLl (Allahabad), March, 1946, p. 203 et seq. 
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A JAIN TALE—ITS ORIGIN AND DE^ ELOPMENT * 

By Kalii’ada Mitra. 

(Received September 11, 1947.) 

(Communicated by Dr. S. K. Chattcrji, M.A., D.Lit., E.R.A.S.B.) 

The following tale entitled Kaddrapinga-katkchiakam occuir in Hari- 
Rcnacarya’s Brhotkathdkosa ^ : — 

In the city of Kampilya reigned King Narasimha. His queen was 
named Kamala and 8umati was his minister. Sumati’s son was Kadara- 
})ihga who was of immoral character. He often forcibly molested women. 
As he was a favourite of the king, the citizens dared not (‘oraplain to the 
king of his misconduct. In tliat very city dwelt a rich l^resthl (banker) 
named Kuveradatta who was liked by the king. He had a beautiful, chaste 
and intelligent wife named Priyahgusundari, As soon as he saw this lady 
of great beauty and grace, Kadarapihga was smitten with the arrows of 
I'upid ; he lost all control over himself. Sumati asked him about the cause 
of his sorrowful mood. Kadarapihga then replied, ‘Father, if I get Kuvera- 
datta’s wife, Pi-iyahgusundari, 1 Jive, otherwise not’. Dreading his son’s 
death, 8umati, desiring to send the husband away, went to the king and 
said, ‘Let &re§thl Kuveradatta immediately repair to Svarijiadvipa situated 
in the midst of the Lavana ocean and fetch the bird Kimjalpa; this bird 
lias the power of averting famine, curing your maladies, and effecting the 
prosperity of the State.’ On hearing the minister’s words the king 
summoned Kuveradatta and asked him to go to SvarnadvTxia and 
quickly fetch the Kimjalpa bird. Kuveradatta assented, went home, 
and communicated the news to his wife. She saw through the plot and 
said, ‘All this is certainly the device of Kadarapihga to break my virtue.* 
The merchant saw the truth in his wife’s statement. He took leave of the 
king, boarded the boat bound lor Svarnadvipa, so that people knew that 
he was sailing for the island, but he returned home unperceived by anybody 
and stayed in his house secretly. 

Led by passion, Kadarapihga came to the house of the &restfm, was 
seen by five servants of Priyahgusundari, was bound by them and cast 
down. Kuveradatta ’s men brought to the king the Kimjalpa bird which 
was none other than Kadarapihga adorned with bill and feathers and thus 
turned into the said bird. The king looked surprised at seeing before him 
the bird previously described, and asked it to speak (jalpa, jalpa). Kadara- 
pihga in distress cried out, ‘My Lord, ruler of the world, what should I say ? 
I have nothing to say.* The King recognized Kadarapihga by his voice, 
although disguised. All in the court recognized him. Kuveradatta related 
the whole story. The king grew terribly angry, deprived the minister of 
all his wealth, disgraced Kadarapihga and banished him from his realm. 

Dr. A. N. Upadhye, the editor of the Kathdko§a, concludes that the work 
was finished in A.D. 931-932 in Kathiawar. It would be a mistake to 


♦ This paper has been revised and edited by Dr. B. G. Law. 

1 Edited by Dr. A. N, Upadhye, M.A., D.latt. (No. ] 7 of SingH*Jaina gromthamald , 
Sam. 1999). 
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suppose that the tale narrated above was of the same date as that of the 
composition of the Kathdkosa, The talcs narrated in the Kathdkosa were 
traditional. Indeed our tale was very much earlier and is traced to Vasu- 
devahiBdi of Sahghadasa (r/. the story of Karalapihga, p. 290).^ 

Other tales in the Kathd1co§a are found in earher canonical literature 
of the Jains. 

JS’ow an original story looks simple, but contains nevertheless some 
motives in embryonic state whicli later get detached from one another, 
develop into indei)endent themes, got accretion and embellishment at the 
hands of talented narrators and ro-appear in different languages in different 
parts of the country in different complexion. The stories have migrated 
out of India into different parts of Asia and Europe. Tawney in his 
Kathdkosa has pointed out analogies of Indian tales in the stories of Europe, 
e.g. Gozeribach's Sicilianesch MdrcJmi^ Kaden's Unfer den Olivenbaumen ^ 
etc. Indian stories have re-appeared in the Italian novels which have 
indirectly supplied Shakespeare vdth materials for composing some of his 
dramas. 

Some of these motives re-appear in more elaborate form in later narra- 
tions. Lot us take, for example, the story of Upaka^a, the chaste wife of 
Vararuci (who was at the time practising penanc*e in tho Himalayas) in 
Somadeva’s KathdsariUsdgara . Here tho husband’s absence has not to be 
contrived. One day as she was returning from her bath in the Ganges, she 
was successively captured by the royal priest, the dandddhipati (police* 
prefect), and kutmrasaciva (the minister) on tho way, but she managed to 
secure her release b}^ promising to fulfil the wishes of each one by making 
appointment to visit her in her house on tlie samc^ Vasantofsava night in 
first, second, and third prahara (quarter) respectively. As she wanted 
some money, she sent her maid-servant to got it from the merchant HiraBya- 
gupta, with whom as banker, V'araruci had deposited his money prior to 
his departure. The banker also wanted her. So she asked him to visit 
her in the fourth quarter of the samo night. Now .she wanted to punisli 
all of them. She contrived with the aid of her female servants to get them 
all stripped and besmeared with an oily black paint, tho first three kept in 
a huge chest securely fastened from outside, and the last cast out in the 
street neck and croj). Tlie three persons looking like three black masses 
(tanmIjL piriL^) were later extracted from tho chest in tho court of the king 
who punished all the four. Thus the chaste wife got out of the ordeal 
through her cleverness. 

The story of Devasmita, wife of Guhasena of Tamralipti, is also very 
interesting. In this story we find that some rogues wanted to blast the 
virtue of Devasmita but in vain. Through the cleverness of her female 
servants they were thrown into a filthy ditch. In order to save her husband 
from any harm, she disguised herself as a young merchant, and claimed 
the rogues as her slaves before the king and exi)osod them. 

Now there is an episode in a Bengali drama entitled Navlna-Tapnsvini 
by Dinabandhu Mitra. Critics think that the incident of Jaladhara’s love- 
making to Malati, the wife of merchant Ratikanta, and Mallika, the wife 
of Vinayaka, the second minister (and a cousin of Malati) has been suggested 
by Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor. There are many points of 
resemblance indeed. Jaladhara was the minister of Raja Ramanimohan. 
He was fat, black, uncouth and ungainly. Like the portly Falstaff of 
Shakespeare he persuaded himself that Malati was in love with him and 
composed a verse in her name. He obstructed her (who was in company 


IB 


1 See BrhatkatMko^a, Intro., p. 86, Notes, p. 387. 
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with Mallika) in the Raja's* garden and would let her go when she consented 
to visit him in his pleasure house attired in a particular dress. Malati and 
Mallika were chaste wives. They wanted to punish Jaladhara. So when 
they met his wife Jagadamba, Malat! gave the key of the pleasure house to 
Jagadamba, asking her to wear that particular idrl and await the result. 
The result was of course bitter to Jaladhara as Jagadamba beat him with 
the broomstick. Ratikanta is shown to be jealous. As soon as Mallika 
told him about the assignation of Malati to Jaladhara, he went to the 
latter's pleasure house, and threatened to cut off the nose and ears of Malati, 
kill the pot-bellied Jaladhara, set fire to the house and commit suicide by 
hanging. 

There is one item, however, in the Bengali episode which we do not find 
in the Merry Wives of Windsor, Ratikanta shows a letter under the hand 
and seal of the Raja addressed to him. ‘As it is well known that Maharaj 
Ramanimohan does not attend to his duties but weeps like a lunatic, the 
royal Kaviraj Daksin Ray has prescribed that the oil extracted out of a 
young hondol-kunt hunte may cure the Raja’s malady. Nowhere else than 
in Arabia can this creature be found. So you are commanded to repair to 
Arabia and not to return without it. If anybody sees you in the city after 
sunset next Saturday, you will be regarded guilty of treason.’ 

Mallika told Ratikanta that this was only the trick of the minister 
Jaladhara to send him away, so that he might molest Malati with impunity 
during his absence. Malati took Ratikanta into confidence, disclosed tlie 
whole affair of Jaladhara and Mallika assured him that she would capture 
him the hondohkunUkunte and asked him to get her a big iron-cage. 

Malati sent a love-letter to Jaladhara addressed to him as hondol-kunU 
kunte and asked him to come to her house after sunset on Saturday next. 

Jaladhara satisfied himself that Ratikanta had sailed for Arabia, but 
an uncanny sense oppressed him that he might bo lurking in the house. 
The two women assured him that he was safe. Ratikanta (who was in the 
house) knocked at the door, when Jaladhara concealed himself in a jar 
containing sticky molasses (but really tar). Then he came out as ^on as 
Ratikanta retired. Ratikanta came for the second time, Jaladhara again 
concealed himself in a heap of cotton, then he was given the remaining outfit 
of hemp, and vermilion to metamorphose him into hondol-kunt-kunte, led 
into the iron cage through the back-door, secured and conveyed to the 
king next day. It seems to be an enlarged version of the Jain tale. 

The elements — ^molestation of women, procuring the absence of the 
husband by sending him away to fetch a creature which will cure the malady 
of the king, confidence of the chaste and intelligent wife in the husband, the 
discomfiture of the villain, his conveyance to the king and exposure — ^are 
present in the Bengali version. But the incident of the Kimjalpa bird 
(re-appearing in hondol-kunUkunte) is not to be found in the Merry Wives 
of Windsor. Whence did Dinabandhu get it ? i 


^ In going to establish that the background of the plot of Dinabandliu Mitra’s 
Navlna-Tcipctsvim is not to be found in Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor, Mr. Kali- 
pada Mitra aptly draws our attention to certain distinctive features which are shown 
to be the characteristics of the Jain tales in the Brihatkathd Kosa. But in asking the 
question * whence? * he seems to have just begged the question. Dinabandhu Mitra 
wrote his Bengali drama when the Jain tales were not accessible to him. To speak of 
the Jain tales is to presume that the Jainas themselves were the inventors of the 
tales. But there are innumerable instances to prove that the tales were just taken 
from the current stock by the difierent schools of writers, as for instance, by the 
Buddhists in their Jatahsts and Nikdyas and utilized for their own purposes. If 
many of the parables in B&makri$^*s Kcdhdmrita are to be traced in the Pali 
Nikdycta and JcUdkm, the same is the inference to be drawn. Anyhow Mr. Mito'a 
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has not succeeded in citing any Jain tale which bears a close affinity to Dinabandhu 
Mitra’s Namna-TapcmM, — B. C. Law. 

I have surmised that many tales similar in form and found in different parts of 
India have sprung from a common source. They were recorded in Jain, Buddhist and 
Sanskrit literature, or (and) existed in a floating condition in oral versions. (Please 
see my Mikir Tale of the Swan-Maiden Type in Proc, of the Fourth Oriental Conference. 
It has a striking resemblance to a talo in the Divydvaddtia, to which the Mkirs had no 
access, but they had probably in thoir neighbourhood some oral Bengali version of it. 
Please also see the introduction of the Story of a Fool in JBOES of 1926.) 

I talk of a Jain Tale, not because I necessarily presume it to have been invented 
by the Jams but because it occurs in a Jain work ; similarly a tale occurring in a 
Buddhist work is Buddhist. (How otherwise should J designate it ?) The same talo 
occurs in Buddhist and Jain versions (see my Tales of Ancient I avail, I.H.Q., 
Sep. & Dec., 1943). 

I surmised that Dinabandhu Mitra, when he wrote the drama, had before him 
some Bengali version of the incident descending from the common original, prevalent 
orally at the time. In asking the question I wanted to know if I was correct in my 
mirmise, and I am grateful to Dr. B. G. Law for his observations which conffim my 
surmise. 

Considering Dinabandhu Mitra’s acquaintance with Shakespeare, critics strongly 
believe that ho was influenced by the Merry Wives, especially in modelling Malati and 
Mallika upon Mrs. Page and Mrs. Ford. I do not t hink tliat there was an elaborate 
Bengali prototype of these characters before him. 

The Bengali dreuna is a complex texture having this incident as one only of the 
many threads woven into it. I doubt if there be any Jain tale extant which bears 
a close affinity to Dinabandhu Mitra’s ^Navlna-TapasvinV and that I should over 
succeed in my quest to discover it. — Author. 
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METRES IN THE JATAKAS 
CATUKKANIPATA i 
By Devaprasad Guha. 

( Received November i, 1947 . ) 

In this paper I have tried to make a brief metrical analysis of the 
gdthds in the catuhhanipdta of the Jdtakas, The Jdtaka commentary 
groups the Jdtakas in 22 nipdtas or sections and we are concerned here 
with the fourth one of these. There are 50 Jatakas (Nos. 30]~50) in tliis 
nipdta, having 4 stanzas in each making a total of 200 stanzas in the section. 

Pali metres, like the Vedic metres, have got two distinct units, idz. 
foot or verse and stanza. Generally a foot consists of 8, 11 or 12 syllables 
In the case of the first one the foot (known in Sanskrit and Pali as pdda) 
is distinguished as a dimeter foot while in the case of the last two the feet 
are known as trimeter feet. It should be pointed out tJiat the number of 
syllables in a verse or foot is not quite rigidly prescribed. There are dimeter 
verses which contain 7 syllables when they are termed heptasylhhic . 
Similarly trimeter verses, which contain 10 syllables, are known as d(ca- 
syllabic. The most typical forms of stanzas in the Jdtaka are the anv§tvbh 
which consists of 4 dimeter verses, the tri^tubh comprising 4 trimetci feet 
each of 11 syllables, and the jagatl consisting of 4 trimeter pdduf^ of 
12 syllablel each. 

In a stanza there may be more or less feet than 4. Thus gay air } 
consists of 3, pahkti of 5, 7uahapankii of G dimeter verses, while virdj of 
3 tristubh feet and dvipadd virdj of 2 decasyllabic pddas, Stanzas 
may also consist of the combination of dimeter and trimeter feet. Ail metres 
of this type an* grouped under the general name of lyric metres. The rare 
combination of feet of 8 and 1 1 syllables gives the uneven lyric metres. 

A dimeter pdda is divided into two parts each consisting of 4 syllables. 
These parts are distinguished as the opening and the cadence; the latter 
is also known as vipnld. Occasionally the anustubh stanza consists of 
two pairs of dimeter verses, in each of which the cadence of the first foot 

and the opening of the second approximate to the rhythm i:'. To this 

class of anustubh Arnold, the authority on the Vedic metjos, gives the 
special name of epic anustubh. In some anustubh stanzas, however, the ej)i<* 
nature is noticeable only in either half. One may call suc’h a stanza an 
irregular epic anustubh stanza. 

Of the 200 stanzas in the catukkanipata G1 are pure anustubh, 7 
mahapankti, 25 pure epic anustubh, 63 irregular epic anustubh (epic nature 
is found in the first half in 29 stanzas and in the second half in the 
remaining 34), 34 tristubh, 2 jagati and 8 miscellaneous. 

Dimeter Verses. 

I shall first deal with the dimeter verses, i.e. the pddas w ith 8 syllables 
in each foot, and shall first take up the odd pddas. 


1 The metrical analysis of the first nipdta has been made in the Indian 
CuUure^ vol. xiii, no. 3. 
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Odd PlDAs. 


Pure anu^tubh. 


Of the 122 feet in pure anu^tubh 12 are hypermetric. The analysis of 
tlie ojK'iijii^ and the cadence of the remaining 110 feet is given below in 
Table A. 

Table A. 

Odd feet of pure anustuhh stanzas. 
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Opening : 

The above table says that I ^ is the most important of all. It 
comprises roughly ^ of the total number of verses. Next come III and II, 

' The Homan numbers I, II, etc, refer to the various groups here and below. 
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which are almost equal, with a slight preference for the former. The 
latter comprises roughly 25% of the total. TV comes next and is about 
half of IT. V appears very rarely. It should be mentioned here that the 
groups in all tho nipatas are in the same order excepting in tlie ekanipata ^ 
where IT precedes III. Moreover 11 and III aie almost equal in every 
nipdta but in the eka the former is more frc^qiuuit. 

The most favourite forms in the opening are the iambic - ~ w - , the 

syncopated and the normal . Of these the first one is the 

commonest and is more than J of the total number of verses in this variety. 
Tlie last two are almost equal with a sh'ght preference for the syncopated. 
Individually speaking - w - is the most familiar form. The othcu* c ommon 

forms are - w — , — - v./-v./ and , all of whiclv 

are almost equal in frequence. The irregular forms - w w and ^ w v./ v 
are absent. All the remaining forms may be regarded as rare ; the irregular 
ones, viz. - w - and w w w - , are the rarest. 

There is a general agreement between the nipatas about the frequency 

of the metrical forms of this variety of anustubh. But w , whi(‘h is 

as frequent as - w - w in the catuldka and is one of the more (*omraon forms 
here, is one of the less common ones in the duka and tika nipatas and is 

one of the rarest ones in the eka. Again in the (‘ka and tika w is about 

half as common as - w - w , but in the duka the former is more than double 
of the latter. 

The feet with a long first syllable appear roughly in 04% cases. 

Cadence : 

The regular vipvlds are w and w — . The two together make 

about 04% of the total cadence. Tlie latter is roughly I J times as common 
as the former. - - - and - v./ - w , tho two important forms in the opening, 

are absent in the cadence. The remaining forms are rare, of whic‘h - w - 
appears 0 times, while the commonest ones of the rest, viz. w - w w and 
w w V/ w , appear only on 4 occasions each. 

As regards th<‘ cadence of the pure anustubh feet there is a general 
similarity between all the nipatas. Of the two regular forms in the cadence, 

viz. and w — w , the latter is more common in all the nipatas 

excepting in the tika where they are more or less equal with a slight pre- 
ference for the former. 

Mahdpnnlcii. 

There are 7 mahapahkti stanzas in this nipata. ^None of the odd feet 
of this variety of anustubh is hypermetrie. In Table B is given the analysis 
of the 21 odd pddas of the mahapahkti. 

Opening : 

In the opening only I is found in its entirety while V is totally absent. 
All the other groups are represented partially. I is the most important 
group which comprises just | of the total number of pddas. Next in order 
come IIT, II and IV, the one that precedes being just double the one that 
follows. In all the previous nipatas too I is the most predominant group. 
It is almost ^ of the total number of verses in the duka and just ^ of it 
in each of the eka and tika nipatas. The other groups are too small in our 
section to allow any comparison. 


1 Henceforward the nipdtas shall be designated as eka, duka, tika and catukka. 
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Table B. 

Odd verses of mahdpankti. 
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The most important form of opening is the iambic ^ - whi(‘h is 

just I of the total number of verses. The syncopated - — and the 

normal are the other common forms. Individually sjKjakmg ~ ~ w - 

and - w - - are the most common forms appear as they do 6 and 5 times 

respectively. — , w, and all the forms in 

V are absent. The remaining forms are all rare, the commonest of 
v^hich, viz, , appears only thrice. 

It should be pointed out here that the iambic is the most important 
opening in all the nipatas excepting the tika where the normal predominates. 
Again the syncopated, which stands second to the iambic in our nipata, is 
the least common of the three important forms in the previous sections. 
The normal, which is the least favoured opening in all the nipatas, is the 
commonest of the three in the duka. It may be mentioned here that the 
mahapahkti stanzas are surprisingly rare in all the nipatas, including ours, 
excepting the duka. 

The feet with a long initial syllable appear in 85% cases. 
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Cadence : 

Tho most important vipuUis are w and ^ , tho latter beinjj; 

more than 1 ^ times as common as tho former. The two together comprise 
about 80% of the total. The only other forms found in the cadence are 

^ ^ ^ ^ and -WWW. The last one is tho most important being 

just half of w . It may be pointed out tJiat there is a general agree- 

ment about the cadence of the mahapahkti verses in all the sections excepting 

in the tika where w is the only predominant rhjdhm, wliile w — w 

(which is very common in all the nipatas) aj)p(^ars only onc e in it and thus 
may be regarded as rare. Another interesting fact is that - x-/ w , which 
appears thrice in tho catukka and is apparently an important form, is totallv 
absent in all the other nipatas. 


Pure epic anmtuhh. 

As said above there are 25 epic anustubh stanzas in the catukkanipata. 
None of the odd feet is hypermetric. The analysis of the 50 odd feet is 
given in Table C. 


Table C. 

Odd feet of epic anuHubh. 
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Opening : 

I is the most important group comprising just 40% of the total number 
of verses. Next to it come in the descending order of fi'equenee groups TV , 
II and III, the difference between the preceding and the succeeding one 
being only 2. 11 is just half of I. V is totally absent. There is a marked 
difiFeieiice in the order of frequence of the groups between the catukka and 
the previous sections. I, which is the most prominent of the groups in 
all the nipatas, appears much more frequently in the catukka than in the 
pieeecling ones. In all the preceding sections I is followed by III, 
uliich again is followed by TI. IV comes next to be followed by V. Here, 
however, the order is changed as has been mentioned above. 

The syncopated - - - is the most popular opening which comprises 

just 30% of the total number of verses. Next come - 

- - w and which are all equal excepting the last which is a bit less. 

Each of these forms is roughly half of - w — . Individually speaking ~ w - - 
is the commonest form, appear as it does in more than 20% cases. It is 
worth mentioning that in the tika also the syncopated is the most pro- 
minent rhythm. In the eka, however, the normal holds the ground 

while in the duka the iambic does so. As regards the other forms there is 
some difference in the four sections. 

The feet with the initial syllable long appear in 80% cases. 

Cadence : 

Jn the cadence ^ and w — w/ are the only regular forms which 

are almost equal having a very slight preference for the former. Only on 
two occasions we got the cadence as and w . It may be men- 

tioned here that the vipuJds of epic anustubh agree generally in frequence 
in all the sections. 


Irregvlar epic anu^tvhh {similar lines). 

There are 63 irregular epic anustubh stanzas in the catukkanipata , 
29 of these show epic nature in the first half of the stanza while 34 in the 
second half. Here we shall deal with those couplets in which the epic 
nature is found. None of the odd feet is hypermetric. The analysis of 
these 63 odd verses has been given in Table D. 

Opening : 

I is the commonest of all the groups comprising roughly 38% of the 
total number of pddas in this variety. IV comes next and is 27% of the 
total. This is very closely followed by III which is just 2/9 of the total 
number of verses. II comes last and is ^ of I. There is none to represent 
V. Like the odd feet of epic anustubh there is a great difference between 
the four sections as regards the groupings of the irregular epic anustubh 
(similar lines). I is the most predominant group in all the nipatas. II, 
which stands next in the duka and tika, and third in the eka, comes last 
in the catukka. Ill comes second in the eka and catukka but third in the 
duka and tika. The most interesting is IV, which contains only less com- 
mon forms in all the previous three sections, comprises fairly common 
rhythms in our nipata and is roughly f of I, the commonest group. It 
may be mentioned here that simfiar difference in grouping is found in 
the odd verses of the epic anustubh stanzas of our nipata. 
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Table D. 

Odd feet of irregular epic anustuhh (similar Hues). 


o 

o 

nr 

Opening S 

) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j 

y 

y 

1 

1 

y 



Gr. 1 


2 

9 

ir 


y^ — — 


2 

5 

7 

24 

— 

2 

3 

1 

0^ 


Or. n 



2 

2^ 


yy y/ 

1 

1 

2 

3 

8 

w — w — 


1 

2 



Gr. Ill ^ 


3 

1 

4 


1 

C 

1 

< 


' 2 

4 

(» 

14 

y/ y^ 


•) 

2 

4 


c 

i 

c 


4 

5 

9 


4 

y/ y/ — yy 


1 

3 

4 

► 17 

yx ~ y/ 


4 


4 



2 

25 

30 

(i3 



The normal is the most important rhythm being about 1/5 of 

the total numbei of veises. Equal to it is the other normal rhythm 
- — w . The syncopated forms - w — and v/ stand next. Last 

come the iambic - - - and ^ . The syncopated ~ — and the 

iambic - ~ ~ are almost equal. The irregular forms are absent. In- 
dividually speaking and v/ — w are the most important rhythms. 


Cadence : 

and — s/ are the only regular viptdds in this variety of 

anustuhh. The ratio between the two is roughly 2:3. w appears 

roughly in 38 % of the total number of feet in this variety. On two occasions 

the ca,dence assumes the form ^ which may thus be regarded as rare. 

In the eka and duka w and w — w behave in the same way as they do 

in the catukka. But in the tika just the reverse is the case. It should be 

mentioned also that , although a rare form, appears in all the previous 

sections, but in our nipata it is altogether absent. 
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Irregular epic anv^lubh lines). 

In this variety of anustubh we shall dcdl with those lialves of the 
irregular epic anu§tubh stanzas in which the epic character is not found. 
Four of the odd lines are hypermetric. The analysis of the remaining 59 fcvt 
is given below in Table E. 

Table E. 

Odd feet of the irregular epic anustuhh (dissimilar lines). 


Opening 

O 

O 

C 

T3 

jSi 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

) 

> 

1 

1 

> 

1 

1 

) 

1 

:> 

1 

> i 

1 

1 

1 

> 

1 

> 

> 

f 

> 

1 

1 

— 

1 

> 

1 

1 

> 

/ 

) 

5 

1 

) 

) 

1 

/ 

> 

) 

ii 

> 


Gr I 

1 



3 

5 


I 

1 








1 


10 



— V 



3 

4 













7 

■29 


— — w — 


2 

1 

3 


1; 








2 

2 

1 

12 


Gr II 

s./ — 



4 




1 










6' 



V./ 



4 

1 











1 


7 

15 


vy — V./ ~ 





1 









1 

1 


CO 


Gr. Ill 

w 


1 

1 

3 







1 






() 



1 

c 

1 

c 



2 

2 


1 





1 



t 



5 

13 


W V/ 



J 

1 













2J 


Gr IX 





1 














1 










1 










1 

■ 2 


— Kf 























20 

1 

1 

3 




2 



3 

5 


59 



As usual I IS the most important group which comprises roughly half 
of the total number of verses. Next comes II which is almost half of I. 
Almost equal to TI is III. The latter is followed by IV which appears 
only twice and thus may be regarded as rare. There is no example to repre- 
sent V. There is a lot of diflTerence in the distribution of rhythms 
between this nipata and the preceding nipatas in which the distribution 
is more or less similar. In all the previous sections I comprises roughly 
2/6 of the total number of verses but in our nipata it is almost half of that 
II comes before III in our nipata but in the previous ones III comes 
before II. Again III, which is slightly less than half of I in the catukka, 
is slightly more than it in all the other nipatas. IV is rare in all the sections 
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but is rarer in ours, V is represented in all the previous sections but in 
the catukka it is not represented at all. 

The normal , the iambic ^ ~ w - and the sjmcopated - — 

are the most important openings. These forms are more or less equal, 
the last one being just less than either of the first two. Each of the first 

two is roughly J of the total number of verses. Of the rest and 

- w ““ vy are the most common forms, w - v-/ and all the irregular forms 
are absent. The remaining forms are all rare, the commonest of which 
appears only thrice. 

The feet, which begin with a long syllable, appear in 70% cases roughly. 
Cadence : 

w and w — w are the only regular vipulas in the odd lines of 

this variety of anustubh. The two are equal and each is rouglily J of the 
total number of verses. Of the other forms in the cadence ^ ^ - is the 

most important and is just a quarter of either ofw orv.^ — w. , 

— — w, — vyv./ and w — w are absent. Of the 

remaining forms the most common ones appear only thrice each. In the 

preceding sections too v/ and are the only normal rhythms. 

In the duka and tika ^ is slightly more frequent than , but in 

the eka the latter has a marked preference. As regards the frequence of the 
subnormal forms there is similarity between the different sections. But it 
sliould be mentioned that w w - , which is the most important of the 
subnormal forms in the catukka and eka, is altogether absent in the duka 
and tika. 


Even Pidas. 

Pure anustubh. 

Of the 122 even feet in pure anustubh in the catukkanipata only 4 are 
hypermetric. The analysis of the remaining 118 feet is given in Table P. 

Opening : 

In the opening groups III and I are the most important. The two are 
practically equal with slight preference for the former. The two together 
cover about 57% of the total number of feet. II comes next and is roughly 
J of the total. ^ It is followed by IV which is slightly more than half of III. 
y is the rarest and has got only 3 forms. It may be pointed out here 
that III and I are the most predominant groups in all the sections. III 
has a slight preference over I everywhere excepting in the tika where the 
two are absolutely equal. Like the catukka II comes after III and I in 
all the sections excepting in the duka where it comes after IV which stands 
third in frequence. 

The syncopated ~ v/. — is the most favoured opening which claims 
roughly 40% of the total number of verses. The iambic - - w and the 
syncopated - w ~ w , which are almost equal, are the other two important 
openihgs. These two together are just equal to the syncopated ~ w — . 
The irregular rhythm ~ x./ w ~ is absent. All the other forms are rare, the 

commonest of which, viz, and , appear 6 times each. 

Individually speaking and w - are 

the most common rhythms arranged according to the order of frequence. 
There is a genial similarity in the rhythms of the even lines of pure anustubh 
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Table F. 

Pure anu§tvhh (etenfeet). 


g 

1 

Opening 

1 

1 

) 

> 

1 I 

5 



Gr. I 

2 

3 

6’ 

33 

— \j 

16 

12 

27 

vy •• 


1 

ij 

Gr. II 

3 

2 

5^ 




13 

8 ; 

21 

> 20 

w — w — 

3 


.3 


Gr. Ill V. 

2 

1 

3 ' 


~ V/ — W 

13 

4 

17 

34 






W 

7 

7 

14 


Gr. IV 

1 

1 

2' 

I 


3 

3 

6 

h 10 

V-/ — w 

4 

7 

11 


Gr. V - V., ^ - 





— 

1 


1 

3 


1 


1 


vy W W 

1 


1 



69 

49 

118 



in all the four sections. The only point of difEerence worth mentioning is 
that in the duka the syncopated - v./ - w is much more frequent than the 
iambic ~ - v v./ . The reverse, however, is the case with all the other 
nipatas. Besides, the difference between the two is much greater in the duka 
than in any other section. 

The verses with a long initial syllable appear in 58% cases. 

Cadence : 

The only forms found in the cadence are w - - and w - v w , the 

former being about 1 ^ times more common than the latter. It is worth men- 
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tioning that the vipulds of the even feet of puie anui^tnbh in all the sections 
behave almost in the same way. But difference also exists. In the 
catukka the ratio between ^ 1 and w - v/ w is slightly less tlian 3 : 2. 
But in the duka and tika the former is more than twice as common as the 
latter, while in the eka the ratio goes up to about 5:2. Further, in the 
duka and tika nipatas we also get some other forms appearing in tlie cadence, 
while in our nipata and the eka there is no such form. Of course it should 
be mentioned that these forms are very rare. 

Mahdpankti. 

Of the 21 even feet in the mahapahkti only one is h\]K*rmetiic The 
analysis of the remaining 20 feet has lieon given in Table G. 

Table G. 

Mahdpankti (eimifeet). 


o 

S. 

4 

Cadence 

1 

) 

1 

) 

1 



(\r. I 

3 

2 

5 


^ — 

1 

1 

2 

u 

V./ — 

2 


2 


Gr. II 


1 

1 ^ 


V.# w 

1 

1 

2 

3 

V/ — w — 



i 


Gr. Ill « 

2 


2’ 


— SX — Vi/ 

1 


J 

f> 

S/ V/ 

3 


3i 


Gr. IV 





S/ V^ — V/ 




2 

V/ — V/ s/ 

2 


2) 



15 

5 

20 



Opening : 

I is the most important group which comprises about half of the 
total number of verses. This is followed by III which is just | of I. Next 
comes II which is just half of III. Last of all comes IV and is just J of III. 
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V is absent. There is a general similarity in the groupings excepting 
ill the case of I and III which interchange place in the duka and tika. 
Further, V is absent in all the nipatas except the duka where we have one 
example of it. 

The commonest rhythm in the opening is which appears 6 times 

and is thus just J of the total number of verses, w-w-, 

and all the irregular forms are absent. The remaining forms are all rare, 

the commonest of which, viz. ~ , appears only thrice. 

Verses with a long initial syllable are thrice as frequent as those with 
a short initial one. 


Cadence : 

The only forms found in the cadence are ^ - and ~ w , the ^ 

latio between the two being 3:1. In the other sections also these are the 
only vipnlds found and the ratio is almost the same as in this nipata. 


Epic anu§tvbh. 

Of the 50 even feet in epic anu^tubh only 2 are hypermetric. The 
analysis of the remaining 48 padas is given below in Table H. 


Table H. 

Epic annstvJbh (even feet). 


c 

1 

5 

OQ 

Cadence 

1 

> 

1 

> 

D 

5 


— 

10 

7 

17 

^ ~ 

9 

2 

11 

V/ 

11 

6 

17 

Si/ 

1 

2 

3 


31 

17 

48 


Table I. 

Even feet of irr. epic anu^tubh 
(similar lines). 


© 

V 

§ 

Opening O 

1 

1 

1 

— 

S| 

B 

18 

^ 

11 


17 

Si/ 

12 

3 

16 

vy sy 

D 

5 

9 






Opening : 

All the forms, viz. , w , w and w - ~ w , possible in 

the opening of the epic anu^tuljh, appear here. Of these the first and the 
third are equal, each one being roughly J the total number of-verses. Next 

comes vy which is roughly § either of or w. Last of all 

comes which appears only once in every 16 times. Except with 

regard to , which is uniform in all the sections, the nipatas do not 

agree at all as regards the distribution of the rhythms. 

The feet with a long initial syllable are about 2^ times as frequent as 
those with a short initial one. 
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As nsi^al v/ - w - and w - w are the only vipulds found in the 
even feet of this variety of anustubh. The ratio between the two is roughly 

Irregular epic anu§tvhh {similar Hues), 

Of the 63 even feet in the irregular epic anustubh (similar lines) only 
4 are hypermetric. The analysis of the remaining 59 feet has been given 
above in Table I. 

Openmg / 

All the rhythms possible in the opening of irregular epic anustubh 

(similar lines), viz. , , and ^ — w are found here. 

Of these the first two are the commonest. The two are almost equal with a 
slight preference for the former. The third stands very close to these, 
while the fourth is just half of the first. In all the sections the rhythms are 

in the same order as in ours excepting in the duka where precedes 

^ , There is difference too as to the frequency of the rhythms 

in the different sections. This much can be said that the eka and 
catukka on the one hand and the duka and the tika on the other are more 
or less similar. 

The verses with a long initial syllable are more frequent than those 
with a short initial one. 

Cadence : 

The only forms found in the cadence are v./ - s./ - and v - w w , the 
former being 1 J times more frequent than the latter. In the other sections 
too V/ - w ~ is more favoured. In the duka and tika the ratio is slightly 
greater than 2:1, while in the eka they are almost equal with a slight 
preference for the former. 

Irregular epic anustubh {dissimilar lines). 

Of the 63 even feet in the dissimilar halves of the irregular epic anustubh 
stanzas only 2 are hypermetric. The analysis of the remaining 61 feet 
has been given in Table J. 

Opening : 

I is the most popular group comprising 36% of the total number of 
pddas. Next comes III which stands very close to I. II and IV are 
equal, the two together being almost equal to III. Each of II and IV 
comprises roughly J of the total number feet. V is absent. There 
is a general uniformity in all the nipatas as to the proportion of the 
rhythms in the different groups. But there are differences too. In the 
ekanipata III is the most predominanC group instead of the expected second 
place which it occupies in all the other sections. In the catukka 11 equals 
to IV, but in all the other nip§.tas it is less than half of II. 

The syncopated is the most favourite opening comprising 

roughly 36% of the total. Next comes the iambic ~ w which almost 
equals to f of ~ The only other important form is which is 

roughly 1/9 of the total. All the other forms are irregular, none appearing 


a 
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Table J. 

/m e^c anustubh (dissimilar lines ) : /ec^. 


s 

1 

') 

y 



g 

\ 

> 



"S 

> 

1 

> 



Opening. O 





Gr. I 

4 


4 

' 

— V/ j 

, i 

7 

1 

7 

14 

22 

V/ ~ 

2 

2 

4 


Gr. ir 


1 

r 


\J 

6 

2 

8 

10 

— 


1 

ij 


^Gr. Ill w 


2 

2' 


— w — v/ 

4 

3 

7 

19 

w w 

8 

2 

10 

1 

Gr. IV 

1 


r 



2 

1 

3 

10 

— V/ w 

5 

1 

6^ 



39 

22 

61 



more than 4 times. All the irregular forms are absent. Individually 
speaking — and — w w are the most important forms, the former 
being almost times as common as the latter. 

The feet with a long first syllable appear roughly in 67% cases. 

Cadence : 

The only rhythms found in the cadence are vz-w- and w, the 
former appearing roughly m 64% cases. The distribution of the rhythms 
in the cadence of this variety of anustubh is uniform in all the sections. 
Difference lies only in the proportion. In the eka and duka we also get 
the forms and — w appearing as vipvlds. But they are very 

scarce. 

From the above analysis the following general remarks may be made 
regarding the anustubh pddas in the catu^anipata : 

(1) The quantities of the first and last syllables are indifferent. But 
they are mainly long excepting in the case of last syllables in the odd feet 
where the long and short syllables are roughly 45% and 65% respectively. 
In the other cases, i.e. the opening of odd feet and the cadence of both 
odd and even feet, the proportion of long and short initial and final syllables 

2B 
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is rougMy 63% and 37% respectively. The same is the case with all the 
other mpatae. 

(2) Like all the previous sections there is a preference for lone syllables 
in the opening and for short ones in the cadence. 

fifth syllables are mostly short, while the sixth mainly long. 
In the odd verses the seventh syllables are mainly long while in the even ones 
they are mostly short. These syllables behave uniformly in all the sections. 

(4) The second and third syllables are more often long than short. 

(5) If the fourth syllable is short the fifth must usually be short also. 

(0) The succession of 4 iambs is very rare. There are only 3 instances 

of it in the catukka, all in the even lines of pure anustubh. 

(7) The succession of 4 trochees is altogether absent. 

(8) The succession of three iambs also is rare. There arc only 15 such 

instances in our nipata. appears as the opening in 10 instances 

and as the cadence in the remaining 5. 

(9) The succession of 3 trochees too is very scarce. There is only one 

example of it in the entire section where appears as the opening. 

(10) There is not a single pdda in the whole book where all the syllables 
are either all short or all long. 

(11) Even the combination of 4 long followed by 4 short syllables or 
vice versa in a foot is absent. 

(12) If the sixth and seventh syllables of a foot are either both long 
or both short, the fifth is then usually of a different quantity. 

(13) In the odd feet the cadence mainly takes the form while 

in the oven it is always In the other sections too t^is remark 

holds true excepting that on very rare occasions forms other than v - w - are 
found in the cadence of the even foot. 

(14) There is a general similarity between pure anustubh and maha- 
pahkti feet and between pure epic and similar lines of irregular epic anustubh. 
The dissimilar lines of irregular epic anustubh stand separate from all. 
But they stand more close to the pure anustubh than to any other variety. 

(16) The catukka has got many peculiarities not found in any other 
section. It has got some similarity with the eka and tika. But generally 
it stands far away from the duka. 

(16) The catukka is more rigid than all the other nipatas. 

Hypermetric lines : 

There are altogether 29 hypermetric lines in the catukkanipata of 
which 16 are in the odd feet and 13 in the even. Of the odd hypermetric 
lines one, viz, 302(iv)c^, has 2 extra syllables in it having the scheme as 
— w w while the others are all hypercatalectic, i.e. have got 1 

extra syllable in each. 12 of these feet are in the pure anustubh while 
the remaining 3 are in the dissimilar feet of irregular epic anustubh. AH 
the hypermetric lines in the even feet are hypercatalectic. Of these 4 are 
in pure anustubh, 1 in mahapankti, 2 in pure epic anustubh, and 6 in the 
irregular epic anustubh — 4 in similar feet and 2 in dissimilar ones. 

Syllables have been added in the beginning on 4 occasions in the odd 
lines and 7 times in the even ones. In the remaining cases syllables have been 
added at the end. Of the additional syllables at the beginning 6 are short 


^ The numbers 302, etc. used in the body of the paper, refer to the particular 
«r&takas, the small Boman letters i, ii, etc. to the particular stanzas in those JEtakas, 
'While the letters a, b, c, etc. indicate the particular pddae in those stanzas. 
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and 6 long, and of the extra syllables at the end 6 are long and the rest 
short. The hypermetric nature is mostly found in the first, third and the 
fourth feet. It is rare in the second. There is none in the fifth and only 
1 in the sixth. 

Tbimeteb Vebses. 

Tri§tvbh^ 

There are 34 tri^tubh stanzas in the catukkanipata. Of the 136 feet 
22 are hypermetric, equally distributed among odd and even pddas. 

Rhythm of the opening : 

In the 02>eving (i.e. in the first 4 syllables) a general iambic rhythm 
predominates. The iambic forms ~ - w - and w ~ w - appear 64 and 40 times 
respectively in the catukkanipata. — s-r - appears 36 times in the odd and 
28 times in the even feet, while occurs 17 times in the odd and 23 

times in the even verses. When the caesura'^ is late, i.e. after the fifth syllable, 
the opening generally assumes the form - ~ v/ — which reminds us of the 

Vedic pentad. In the opening of the odd versos the rhythms , 

— w u and are also found. Each of these appears but once. In 

the opening of the even feet the rhythms , ^ , ww — and ~ ^ - 

are found. The first one appears thrice, while the rest only once each. It 
should be mentioned here that in the even feet - ~ - and w ~ ~ are almost 
equal while in the odd ones the former is almost double of the latter. 

Rhythm of the break : 

T he commonest rhythm in the break, i.e. third, fourth and fifth syllables, 
is - vy . When the caesura is early, i.e. after the fourth syllable, || •“ w w is 
virtually the only form found as the break. Of course on several occasions 
wo get the subnormal forms || - w |1 w , H w w ~ and || ~ - w as the rhythm 
of the break. Of these the first appears 4 times, the second twice and the 
last two only once each. It should be pointed out here that these subnormal 
forms are generally found when the rhythm of the opening is not the iambic 
form With a late caesura too we get w as the most dominant 

rhythm of the break which now takes the form - 1| . The subnormal 

forms of the rhythm of the break after a* late caesura are - 1| ~, w || 

II w w and ~ II - vy . Of these the first one appears 8 times in the catukka 
and thus 1/5 of - 1| vy w . Others are all rare, the first two appear twice each 
while the last one only once. 

Rhythm of the cadence : 

In the cadence, i.e. in the remaining syllables beginning from the eighth, 
the regular rhythms are -vy — and ~vy~vy which are almost equal with a 
slight preference for the former. On two occasions, viz. in 329 (iii)c and 

341(ii)6, we get w and vy sy — as the vipidds. These two may thus 

be regarded as rare. 

In Epic Sanskrit the tri^tubh feet mostly assume the form 
^ In our book also we get such forms. The first and last 

syllables are indifferent. The third syllable is long on 7 occasions. Por 
8 times we get the fifth syllable as long. The characteristic scheme 


^ A natural pause corresponding to the taking of the breath in recitation. 
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of tri$tubh feet in onr nipata is therefore ^ v/ w - which reminds 

us of the Indravajra and Upendravajra metres of Classical Sanskrit. On 
12 occasions we get a long seventh syllable. Eight of these come within 

the scheme w w--. Deviation from the above two general 

schemes appear in the following pddas, 

340(i)d and 341{ii)a 
341(ii)d 
307(iii)d 
301(iii)6 

d and 329(i)c 
332(iii)c and 340(ii)d 
341(ii)6 
301{ii)6 
329(iii)c 
307(i)d 
(iv)d 
324(iii)a 
336(iv)6 
341 (iii)a 
(iv)a 

Hypermfiric feet : 

As mentioned above there are 22 hypemetric feet equally divided 
between odd and even. Of these 323(iv)c and 340(ii)a have 2 syllables in 
excess in each thus making the scheme as -ww 

and wv./ -v/w -w-w respectively. Of the h;>q)eroatalectic 

feet 307(i)c and (ii)d and 324(i)a are prefixed with a long syllable, while 303 
(iv)c, 307(iv)6, 324(i)d, (ii)(^ and (iv)c, 332(iii)a, 335(iii)c and 340(i)6 are 
prefixed with a short one. At the end a long syllable has been added to 
each of 301(ii)a, 329(iii)d, 333(iii)a, 335(iu)d, 341(ii)c, (iii)& and (iv)6, while 
a short one to 329(i)6 and 341(iii)6. Hypermetric nature is mostly found 
in the third foot. 


of the form 


— 

V/ V/ — 

— 

— — v> 

— V/ — 

V/ —• 

— V./ — V./ 


W V./ — 
KJ 

— 

W V/ V/ 
W V/ 

^ — 

— v.^ 

— vy w 

— w — 

— vy 

— . vy w 


— s./ , 

— — V/ 

— vy — w 

— v/ — 

— ~ 

W V/ 

— \J , 


- — s/ 

— vy 


- and 


Jagati. 

In 302(iii) and 341 (i) we get the only jagati stanzas in the catukka- 
nipata. Of the 8 pddas 2 are hypermetric. The general scheme of the 
jagati feet in our nipata is which reminds us 

of the VamiSastha and the Indravaih^a metres of Classical Sanskrit. The 
hypormetric feet appear in 302(iii)6c and have the rhythm w w %./ ~ 

—wv — and V/ — wvrfT — V./ — v/v/ respectively. It is to be 

noted that in comparison with the previous nipatas the jagati verses are 
rather scarce here. 

Misobllaneoits stanzas. 

Of the 8 stanzas in miscellaneous nature, i.e. which do not fall within 
the more familiar varieties mentioned above, 4, viz. 317(i, ii, iii) and 324(iii), 
are lyric. 301 (i) appears to be lyric in nature. 309(i) is a Pankti. 320{u) 
has the first two feet in 9 syllables each while the last two in 8 each. This 
reminds us of the same type of stanza in the Rgveda, i. 187. 11 {vide Arnold, 

Vedic Metre, type 32, p. 246). This seems to be an accidental variation 
of aiiui^tubh. 301 (iv) is a peculiar combination of trimeter feet. The first 
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and the sixth feet are jagati, the third and the fourth are trii^tubh, while the 
second and the fifth are 4arkarl 

From the above analysis we may arrive at the conclusion that the 
veises in the catukkanipata have general uniformity with those in the 
previous nipatas But in the present section there are some peculiarities 
whi(‘h are not found in the previous ones. Moreover the rhjijhms are more 
rigid here than those in the preceding nipatas. 


A stanza of 4 feet, each of 14 syllables. 
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THE BRAHME6vARA TEMPLE INSCRIPTION OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH REGNAL YEAR OF 
KING IXDDYOTAKESARI.* 

By P. Achaeya, State. Archceologist, Mayurbhanj. 

{Received February 2, 1947,) 

The following four inscriptions are said to have belonged originally 
to temples at Bhubaneswar. 

A. The Brahme^vara temple inscription ^ of Kolavati Devi, the 
mother of Uddyotakesari. It is now lost. 

B. The Meghei^vara temple inscription ^ of Svax)neiivara Deva. It 
is now fixed on the western compound wall of the Anantavasudeva temple. 

C(l). The inscription 3 of Bhatta Bhavadeva which is now fixed on 
the western compound wall of the Anantavasudeva temple. 

C(2). The inscription ^ of Chandradevi. It is now preserved in the 
hall of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, London, but 
belonged originally to the Anantavasudeva temple. 

The three inscriptions A, B and C(l) were removed from their original 
temples and deposited in the Museum of the (Royal) Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Calcutta. In 1837, at the suggestion of Major M. Kittoe, the then 
Curator of the Society’s Museum, these three inscribed slabs were returned 
to Bhubaneswar by the Committee of the Society. The list of donors 
and donations to the Museum of the Society for 1822, published as Appendix 
III of the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV (1825), records that General Stuart 
donated eight Sanskrit stone inscriptions out of which there wore two stories 
from Bhubaneswar in Orissa with Sanskrit inscriptions. No list of anti- 
quities presented to the Museum of the (Royal) Asiatic Society of Bengal 
before 1814 is available; the first list was published as an appendix to 
Vol. XI (1816) of the Asiatic Researches and all the subsequent volumes 
contain such a list up to the year 1836. No list other than that of Vol. XV 
gives the names of any antiquity from Orissa. So doubt naturally arises 
as to how the Committee of the Society which got only two stone inscrip- 
tions from Bhubaneswar could have referred three stone inscriptions to that 
locality and returned them for restoration to their original places.® This 
leaves enough margin to arrive at the conclusion that out of the three 
inscribed slabs, one at least does not belong to Bhubaneswar and the in- 
scription of Bhatta Bhavadeva furnishes such internal evidence as to prove, 

* This paper has been revised and edited by Dr, D, C, Sircar, M,A,, Ph,D. 

‘ (a) Prinsep, J,A.S,B„ Vol. VII, 1838, pp. 557-62; 

(6) Mitra, Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, 1880, pp. 87-89. 

a (a) Prinsep, J,A,S,B„ Vol. VI, 1837, pp. 278-88; 

(6) N. N. Vasu, Ibid,, 1897, pp. 11-23; 

(c) Kielhom, Vol. VI, 1900-01, pp. 198-203. 

8 (a) Prinsep, J,A,S,B,, Vol. VI, pp. 88-97; 

(6) Mitra, A,0., Vol. II, pp. 85-87; 

(c) Kiolhom, £,1,, Vol. VI, pp. 203-207; 

{(i) N. N. Vasu, Castes and Sects of Bengal, Vols, I and II ; 

(e) N. G* Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, 1929, pp, 25 ff, 

* Barnett, £,I„ Vol. XIII, 1915-16, 150-55. 

* Cf. J,A,8J3,, Vol. VI, p. 319, and Vol. VII, p. 657. 
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without any shade of doubt, that it originally did not belong to any temple 
at Bhubaneswar. 1 

In the proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1837, it is 
recorded that three inscribed slabs were returned to Bhubaneswar; but 
the Brahme^vara temple inscription is not found now anywhere at 
Bhubaneswar. Rajendralal Mitra saw the inscription there and noticed 
it in his Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. TI.« He did not notice the Meghe^vara 
temple inscription, although N. N. Vasu in 1895 found this record on the 
same spot in the compound of the Anantavasudeva temple just at the 
side of Bhatta Bhavadeva’s epigraph. The Pandas of Bhubaneswar, whose 
predecessors were successful in bringing back the inscriptions from Calcutta 
in 1837, are unable ‘to say anything as to its whereabouts. Prinsep edited 
many inscriptions in 1837 and 1838, but he never chose to produce the full 
facsimile of any of them excepting this one. He wrote, ‘Before returning 
this, he (Kittoe) kindly took for me a very exact impression, whence I have 
copied the reduced facsimile in plate XXIV ^2. Due to the loss of the 
original slab of the inscription, this facsimile serves now the purpose of 
the original slab. Finding some glaring mistakes in the printed text of 
the epigraph, I attempted to redecipher the inscription from the published 
facsimile and the result is recorded in this paper. 

The Brahme^vara temple inscription, as already noticed, was first 
edited by J. Prinsep, and published in the for June, 1838, with 

the facsimile plate No. XXIV which is reproduced here for easy reference. 
The enclosed plate shows that it was not only broken into two, but a portion 
of the writing was lost. Prinsep 's note on the slab runs as follows; 
‘Although, as it will be seen, the slab was in a state of considerable mutila- 
tion, yet from the inscription being in verse, my Pandit, Kamalakanta 
Vidyalahkara, has been able by study of the context to fill up all the gaps, 
with, as ho says, hardly a possibility of error, and indeed where the out -line 
of the letters is preserved I have found his restoration quite conformable’.® 

I made an attempt in comparing the printed text with letters of the 
facsimile plate some years ago and found that the text prepared by Pandit 
Vidyalahkara was not quite satisfactory. Subsequentl 3 ^ in 1929 my friend 
Pandit Binayak Misra edited the Narsingpur copper plate grant of Uddyota- 
kesari and the genealogy recorded in that grant helped me to detect 
further mistakes in the reading of the names of Yayati, Bhimaratha and 
Dharraaratha, which were also noticed by Pandit Misra in his article.^ 
The text of the Ratnagiri copper plate grant & is a replica of the text of the 
Narsingpur charter up to line 23 and it ma^^ be said that the Ratnagiri 
grant either belongs to Uddyotakesan or to one of his successors. There 
are two more short inscriptions in the Khandagiri caves which were 
inscribed during the reign of Uddyotakesan.® All these inscriptions are 
noticed in Dr. T). R. Bhandarkar’s List of Inscriptions of Northern India ^ 


1 See my paper in the Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 1 939, pp. 287-31 8 ; 
cf. History of Bengal, Vol. I, Dacca University, p. 202, note 3. 

In 1 946 it lias been shown by Mr. D. C. Bhattaeharya that this inscribed stone 
containing Bhatta Bhavadeva’s eiilogium was deciphered at Dacca sometime in 
1791-96 A.D. and it has been suggested that the temple containing the inscription was 
built at Vikramapura, the old capital of Vahga (Z.H.Q., XXTI, pp. 134-36). This 
piece of evidence, brought to light in a most xinexpected manner, corroborates fully 
my conclusion arrived at in 1 939. 

2 J.A.iS.B., VTI, 1838, p. 667. » Loc, cit. 

^ J.B.O.JR.S., XVII, 1929, pp. 1-24. The Narsingpur grant is called the Balijhari 
copper-plate inscription in Bhandarkar’s list. No. 2076.. 

5 Ibid., XVI, 1928, pp. 206-210. « B.I., XIII, pp. 166-66. 

7 Op. ciL, Nos. 1671-1673 and 2076-77. 
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which also contains a genealogical table (pp. 404-06) of the rulers who 
were responsible for the incision of these epigraphs. Bhandarkar says, 
‘Some more kings of this dynasty seem to be mentioned in No. 1672 (the 
Brahmeiivara temple inscription), but this inscription requires to be carefully 
edited before we can utilize it for genealogical purposes.’ 

The inscribed slab under discussion is dated in the 1 8th year of the 
reign of Uddyotakesari ; but it omits to mention the distinguishing family 
titles, namely Mahabhavagupta and Maha^ivagupta, which are met with 
in the Narsingpur grant. No satisfactory explanation of this omission 
of the titles is possible ; but it may be pointed out that it is not a royal, 
document Hke the Narsingpur charter of the year 4. The Khan^agiri 
inscriptions also do not contain any distinguishing family title. 

In my revised text of the inscription, I have suggested new readings 
of passages in the broken portion of the slab with the help of the parts of 
letters still visible. Vidyalahkara’s readings have been altered only when 
they are unsupported by the letters clearly visible in the facsimile. Where 
the letters appear obscured in the facsimile, I have retained the readings 
offered by Vidyalahkara, as he had the opportunity of examining the 
inscribed slab. 

In line 3 and verse 3, Vidyalahkara reads aamrad-hharttrari-rdja-kamra- 
ramai(fl\ but the facsimile (*learly shows hhatari-raja-rawaTii. The form of 
to is different from rfta in klrttana in line 12, but is similar to the letter to 
in ghatd in line 11. The Pandit introduced the word kamra for the sake 
of metre between the words raja and ramaxil. But the passage hhafdri-rdja-^* 
ramanl-8%inanta-vib}irdnti-hrd requires only four syllables at the beginning 
for which T have suggested tasydnte 8U°. Again in line 4 containing the 
portion of the 4th pad a of verse 3, 1 have suggested yaydtn = abhavad = yo 
in place of Vidyalahkara 's reading yaydti-nTpavad = yo. The restoration 
made in this verse is in full conformity with the following text of the 
Narsingpur copper-plate : 

Raj = dhhnj — Janamejayo =r tM = nrpatir =- jdto Yaydtis = lafah | 

Srlmdn Bhlmaratho hhavat tadanv ca k^rad-cakra-raksamamh || 

In line 5 containing the last two lines of verse 4, Vidyalahkara’s resto- 
ration sadd rd^ is acceptable ; but his reading dlrgJiaravo is not found in the 
facsimile print where the aksaras bhlxratho arc very clear and, as suggested 
by the genealogical list of the Narsingpur copper plate, these letters without 
any doubt give the name of king Bhimaratlia. 

In line 6 and \erse 5 ^^idyalahkara reads — rdjd babhuva kavidharma’ 
paro = pavdral}-. Two letters are broken in this line and the subsequent 
8 letters are mutilated to some extent. In place of the missing and muti- 
lated letters I have suggested %a bhu^ (in place of ka°) and dharma- 
ratho pratltalj^ Bhuvi in place of kavi gives better sense and the reading 
of the name as Dharmaratha is supported by the Narsingpur copperplate 
grant. I am not sure about the reading pratlta. 

In line 9 and verse 8 the last word was read as nandanab ; but as the 
letter to is clear, I have suggested vavRitaJi in its place. 

In line 10 and verse 10 Vidyalaihkara reads sirphalam co^-gavjd^n, 
but the facsimile clearly shows ^^halam c = odra-gaudau. The form of 
the conjunct dra in Odra here is similar to that in line 3. The countries 
called pahala, Odra and Oauda arc well-known and are adjacent to Dak^ipa- 
kosala to which the royal family under discussion belonged. In Vidya- 
lahkara’s reading simhalam there is no geographical conti- 

guity and significance. 


1 See editorial note on the text, infra — Editor* 
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In line 17 and verse 15 Vidyalankara’s reading in the ith ^pdda is 
mn(^la-khanjan^bha-naya7id* But there is no such word as khanjdndbha 
in the inscription. The correct reading of the word is kar'fjt^'^jdha and the 
passage signifies that the eyes of the damsels are not only fickle (mmala) 
but also extended up to the ears {karr^jdha). 

In line 20 which is in prose Vidyalankara reads somavand-odbhava^ 
bhnjftati in the missing portion ; but the facsimile print clearly shows aoma 
, . trikalmgddhipati. The epithets somakulatilaka and trikalingddhipati 
are most common in the inscriptions of this dynasty and accordingly, in 
the missing portion, ^kulatilaka suggested by me seems to be very appro- 
priate. I have suggested sutradhdra-rdyeiaui utklrT^rpam in place of Vidya- 
lankara s °rdyab> at the end of the record. 

The inscription, written in 20 lines, is composed of 17 verses and ends 
in prose in the last line. It opens witli a verse saying that Candra and 
Laksm! came out of the Samundramanthana (the churning of the ocean by 
the gods on one side and the demons on the other). In the family of the 
moon was born king Janamejaya, the lord (adhipa) of Trilinga ^ who con- 
quered Odra after Idlling the king (nrpati) of the country in battle (v. 2). 
After him his son Yayati adorned the earth with all the kingly prowess (v. 3) ; 
he was succeeded by his son Bhimaratha who was famous for various 
qualities (v. 4); from him was born Dharmaratha (v. 5) who died childless 
and his kingdom was laid waste by many warriors and thus there was a 
period without any events when a powerful hero belonging to the family 
was ruling elsewhere in Orissa (v. 6).2 Then Candihara w'as made king by 
the ministers; he was the son of Abhimanyu and the great-grandson of 
Janamejaya, the founder of the family (v. 7). C'andihara’s reign was event- 
ful in all respects (v. 8), His son Uddyotakesari was a powerful king 
(v. 9), who defeated the kings of Dahala, Odra and Gauda and made a 
large number of kings bow down at his feet (v. 10). His mothf^ Kola- 
vatidevi was a very pious lady (v. 11). She built a temple at Ekamra 
(Bhubaneswar) for the l^ivalinga called Brahmci^vara (v. 12) which was 
worshipped by Brahma himself (v. 13). She also appointed Devadasis 
for the temple (v. 15). The eulogy was composed by Bhatta Puru^ottama 
who was a very learned man (v. 16) and who piously wished that his com- 
position would last for ever (v. 17). The inscription was written on the 
third day of the Sukla-paksa in the month of Phalguna in the 18th regnal 
year of ParamamdheSvara Mahdrdjddhirdja Somakulatilaka Trikalingdr 
dhipati Uddyotakesarirajadeva. It was engraved on the stone by Raya 
the mason. 

Verses 2-10 of the inscription under discussion narrate the genealogy 
of the Somakuli kings of Kosala and Utkala. We quote below for easy 
reference the substance of the genealogical portion of the text of the 
Narsingpur copper-plate grant as it has greatly helped us in restoring 
the lacunae in the record under discussion. 

The Narsingpur inscription opens with an invocation to the moon 
(v. 1) who was the progenitor of many illustrious ruling dynasties (v. 2)t. 
To this dynasty belonged Janamejaya whose son was Yayati, the father of 
Bhimaratha (v. 3). After him Dharmaratha was the king who had to fight 
with hostile kings (v. 4). His successor Naghu^a was the brother of the 
king of the country the capital of which was in the vicinity of the eastern 

o ®^itorial note on line 2 (v, 2) of the text below. — EdMor. 

^ I*ater Somavami&Is XXII, pp. 300-07, where it has 

oeen shown th^ the above suggestion is due to wrong interi»etation of a verse of the 
Narsmgpur or Baliihari vrAn* 
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Naghu?a his younger brother Yayati was made king 
01 both the countries of Kosala and Utkala by the warrior chiefs (vv. 8-9).* 
Yayati's son was Uddyotake^ari (v. 10).8 

A genealogical table prepared from all published inscriptions is given 
below for easy reference. 

6ivagupta’s son 

Janamejaya (Mahabhavagupta I) 


Kosala line 


Utkala line 


Yayati (Maha6ivagupta II) Vichitravlra 

Bhimaratha (Mahabhavagupta II) 

Dharmaratha (Mahafiivagupta III) Abhimanyu 

Joint rulers of Kosala and Utkala 


Name not known Naghusa (Mahabhavagupta III) 


Chapdihara alias Yayati II (Maha6ivagupta IV) 
Uddyotakesari (Mahabhavagupta IV) 

I 

Karnakesari ^ 

The Brahmesvara inscription is probably the last 8 inscription of the 
►Somakuli kings of Orissa and it gives the names of all kings from Janame- 
jaya, the founder of the dynasty, to Uddyotakesari, as noted above. In 
verse 2 of this inscription Janamejaya has been described as Trilingddhi- 
pati 6 before his conquest of Odra-de^a and in line 20 Uddyotakesari has 
the title of Somakulaiilaka and Trikalin^ddhipati, In a charter ^ of the 

suggefition ib wrong. For the proper interpretation of v. 6 of tho Narsingpur 
(Balijhari) grant and its bearing on the 8omavaip(§X genealogy, soo ‘A Note on the 
Later Soinayamdis IM.Q., XXll, pp. 300-07.— 

* This interpretation is wrong. See loc. cU. — Editor. 

8 I read a paper entitled ‘The Somakul! khigs of Kosala and Utleala ’ based on this 
as well as other inscriptions of this dynasty at the Indian History Congress, Madras, 
1944, See Proceedmga of 1944, pp. 180-195. 

^ The author has omitted two other known rulers of the family. The sugges- 
tions about the unknown elder brother of Nahusa ’ (Naghusa) and about the latter’s 
relation vdth Capd^bai^ are wrong. For a correct and uptodate genealogical and 
chronologioal table of the Somavamdls, see *A Note on the Later SomavazpMs* in 
XXII, p. 307.— 

® For inscr^tions of two latSr members of the family of the Somavani4is, see JT.C., 
HI, p, 124 ; B. MLsra, Orissa under the Bhatma Kings, p. 74 and Plate. Cf. also 
loe, cU, — Editor. 

® For the reading TfUingddhipa, see editorial note on line 2 (v. 2) of the text 
below.-— Xdttor. 

’ M./., Vol. XX, p. 94. 
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third regnal year of Janamejaya he has been described as Somakuhtilaka 
Trikalingadhipaii, The title TrikaUngadhipati in Janamejaya’s earliest 
inscription suggests that he assumed it ^fter the conquest of O^ade^a 
from Triliift g A. But the Bhauma predecessors of Janamejaya never used 
the title TriJcalingddhipati, although it was used by the kings of the early 
Gahga dynasty. I shall discuss the location of Trilinga and Trikalihga 
in another paper. 

Tbxt.i 


Line 1. 


Line 2. 


Line 3. 


Line 4. 


Line 5. 


«w*]- 

TT[«rT I 

HTretWroT 

Wim *!’«(*: «)g 4 ii! 35 jct « 4 


J From the eye -copy published by Prinsep in 1838. 

* 8iddham or Om SiddHh expressed by a symbol. 

8 Read ir^rsarfir 

+ The eye-copy published by Prinsep probably suggests the reading 
but it appears that the tracing was influenced by Vidyalankara’s reading. This 
reading seems to go against certain known facts of history. Even if it is accepted, one 
may suggest an expression like parabhtUa-etrilmg-aakipah to indicate 'one who has 
defeated the King of Strilihga (Trilinga)’. — j&ditor, 

8 The eye -copy does not support the reading ^aPTTe — Editor, 

8 Probably ?n^8j: is better, as actually occurs at the beginning of the 

next verse. — Editor, 
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q^ T ^ ’i nai r?:]- 

THC^rm ft?T[>r]: I 
Line 6. iT«rfN*»nR aWiTsraTxft 

4Pi[cr ■9*][ft ii^]:i h 5 

♦ 

trsuTSf^fin rrBw% 
*rprTWI^5[ir^] 1 

^in®wifisi<n^[f?i ot]^- 

Line 7. 

mmi [»*] 6 


Line 8. 


^«4 ^i rM TfH i 





Line 9. 



^ TnF5«^ f*isB«iz«in«5«i i 


Line 10. 



*nc?raj?TsrT »rrrf%Bim:5 1 


1 Traces in the eye -copy suggest the reading oXf^x*, viaarga changed 

sandhi to o in the preceding aksara shows that is impossible* — Editor, 

* irtftftr is metrically absurd. I suggest ?fif — Editor, 

* Bead 

* Traces support neither sp^: nor ;[|f^?f: — Editor, 
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Line 11. 


Line 12. 


Line 13. 








^'irmr ^tw ’nwit 

irfrft I 

Treira? TlftpiX^T wtHftT¥ 

% II 11 


irw[?wra*][^]a: 

OT?rT^(«*)*^iTniw5rf®r<?r9«n['^^ ^htwwj i 

^!:q>T^ [’nre]7rmi- 

Line 14. «%»! 



Line 16. 

^ wrarf ^^’iRct(«*)f»«n5s* h is 

ftTnwtaRtW[i;flPI*]- 

Line 16. f^^ T W i ^HWU^IHi S I 

w^rT[^](«*)^ f^^r^[’i][^*]ire[!ffl]Tir[fN^] 


1 The use of the three synonymous words and in the same verse 

would make the suggested reading rather doubtful. — Editor* 

* Bead fif® 

^ Bead e^i^« 
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Line 17. I 

3 [Tn®raT II 15 


Line 18. 


Line 19. 


%?[«rT]®’t:®[T^7ireraf^crr*]- 



*Hfs sriff*rT3^ «*] 16 


[xr7if%!* »] 17 


Line 20. 



i®*][®]r^ I fau f« 

^TS i5X5^sr 


^ II*] 


Translation^ 

(The translation of Sarada Prasad published in Prinsep’s paper has 
been quoted in the case of verses 8, 9, 16 and 17 and has been freely utilized 
in the translation of other verses). 

1. Let the full-moon which was born with Sri from the midst of the 
ocean^ called Ksirodadhi (ocean of milk) when it was churned with the 
Mandara mountain, encircled by the king of serpents serving the puipose 
of the churning rope and pulled by Brahma, Upendra (Visnu), Mahesv^ara, 
Indra and Bali, spread over the three regions with the light as sweet 
as nectar. 

2. In his (Moon's) family was born RSja Janamejaya, the king of 
Trilihga, whose bright fame was incomparable among the kings. He was 
the destroyer of enemies and he drew to himself the fortune (Laki^imi) of 
the king of the Odra country who was killed by his kunta in a battle where- 
in his enemy’s elephants were* overcome with fatigue fighting with their 
tusks and trunks. 


1 Read onriftfir * * Read 

^ The translation is in some cases rather free and is not always satisfactory. Cf. 
editorial notes on the text. — Editor, 
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3. After him his son Yayati was a celebrated king, who deprived the 
wives of his inimical kings of their pride of lovely treasures, who was the 
master of the kingdom with its seven limbs, who was of wonderful under- 
standing in power and morals, charitable and most virtuous, and whose 
lawful deeds and conduct remained unchangeable from his very childhood. 

4. After him his son Bhimaratha became king who was the kalpa tree 
of the kali age and the crown jewel of the princes, modest, of boundless 
spirit, and whose steadiness, riches, gravity, depth of knowledge (was 
well-known) and who was wise in producing prosperity and three sorts of 
power and success, a hero and destroyer of his enemies, and who had 
qualities of a Mahdratha. 

5. From him was born on the earth the powerful king named Dharma- 
ratha as the second ^Para^urama, who suppressed his enemies by his 
invincible hand possessing strength of the thunderbolt and was powerful 
like the mid-day sun. 

6. When he, the Kajamalla (best of the kings), departed unto heaven 
without issue, and all his kingdom was laid waste by various warriojs of 
different countries, there was a lapse of short and eventless time. 

7. Then Chapdihara, son of Abhimanyu and grandson of Vichitravira, 
a lineal descendant of the celebrated Janamejaya, was made king by the 
ministers ; and he was powerful and spirited like his father. 

8. He reigned impartially, cherishing all his servants, ministers, 
people, those who sought refuge, kinsmen and desired friends and made 
both the kingdoms indisputable who was the cause of delight of all the earth, 
and whoso lotus-like feet were brightened by the splendour of the head- 
jewels of many prostrate kings. 

9. From him arose Uddyotakesari, like the sun from the eastern 
mountain, illuminating the earth and heaven by liis lustre, radiant as the 
sun and moon beams ; who was rich and was the crown jewel of the circle of 
earth defended by its four oceans, and who was conqueror of earth like 
Mandhata, Prthu and Bharata. 

10. He defeated the whole force of his enemies of Dahala, Odra and 
Gaud a, as it were, in child’s play, with the help of well-armed warriors and 
elephants and he made the earth (tortoise) sink with the weight of the swift 
marches of his array, akmuhinl in number, and was victorious and made 
a large number of kings bow down at his feet. 

11. His mother, Kolavati by name, was the daughter of the solar 
race and the chief queen of the lunar race and was like Durgd and Laksmi in 
beauty and action; her fame spread like the flags high up in the air, and 
seeing this the people thought that those are as if flying in order to destroy 
the black spot of the moon with the brightness of her fame. 

12. By that Kolavati was caused to be erected this cloud-touching 
(very high) temple with four cdrvJdla temples, which appeared to be the 
crown over the head of the earth-goddess and an obstruction on the speed 
of the sun’s chariot due to the light, for God Brahme^vara, who destroys 
the sins of those who only bowed down their head and gives salvation to 
those who worship by actual touch, at a place called Siddhatlrtha in Ekamra. 

13. The Lokdloka mountain, the seven oceans and islands are the 
foundations, and the Meru mountain stands at the centre with the Himd- 
layali'^a as the peak, and Brahma, the lord of the three regions, worships 
this linga with the water of the Ganges day and night here ; this god Brah- 
me^vara is the very same one. 

14. ‘ Like the evening lamp on the summit of a mountain lighted by 
the youthful goddesses, the lustre of rays issued from the golden Kalaia 
(pinnacle) of this temple lights up all the regions. 
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15. By her were dedicated to God 6iva Home beautiful women, whose 
limbs were adorned with ornaments set in gems and thus appearing as the 
everlasting but playful lightenings, and who were restless with the weight 
of loins and breasts, and whose eyes were fickle and extended up to the 
ears and who looked lovely like the pupils of tlio eyes of men. 

16. Puro^ottama Bhatta, the best of poets, indited the eulogy, which 
spreads the white fame of the kings of the lunar line, who was learned in 
the Vedas, grammar, political science, poetry, logic, etc., and like Brahma, 
of true, pure and humble understanding, and born of an innoc^ent family. 

17. As long as the earth with its mountains, forests and seas and the 
three regions with the eyes of the sun and moon, and auttdnapndi (the Pole 
star) in the firmament shall endui'e, so long may this eulogy exist as nectar 
in the mouth of every one. 

18. On the 3rd day of the bright half of Phalguna of the regnal year 
(Sam vat) 18 of the victorious reign of Paramamahesvara Maharajadhiraja 
Somavam^odbhava Tiikalihgadhipati XJddyotakesari this inscription was 
incised by the carpenter Raya. 


3 
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FUBTHER NOTES ON THE VAKATAKAS. 

By Dr. Dines Chandra Sircar. 

I have read with care Dr. R. C. Majumdar’s comments on the ])oints 
raised by me in my note on tlu^ Vakatakas (above, Vol. XII, pp. 71-73) in 
r(‘gard to the age of majority in ancient India, a minor ascending tlie throne 
as king, and the average length of a king’s reign vhen nine generations of 
rulers are concerned. Although, 1 am afraid, I have not been quiti^ j>roperly 
understood, I am glad that Dr. Majumdar has invited discussion on these 
points. What I really attempted to j^rove is : 

(1) that, according to ancient Indian law, one attained to majority 

' at the age of sixteen and not at that of twenty-one ; 

(2) that one could ascend the throne as king even when ho was a 

minor; and 

(3) that an average reign -period of more than thirty- two years per 

ruler is a})normally long, as it can hardly be more than about 
twenty-five years. 

As regards the first ])oint, it has to be noted that there is ahf^ohfte 
vvavimhy amongst vritors on Indian law — ancient, medieval and modern — 
that boj^s attained to majority at the age of sixteen, while there is not a 
single evidence in suj)])ort of the conjecture about the ag(' of majority at 
twenty-one. It was only in 1875 tliat, under the Indian Majority Act (Act 
TX of 1875), year eighteen (twenty-one only in certain cases) was made tlie 
age of majority excef)t in matters of mairiage, dow er, divorce and adoption. 
I lofrain from quoting furtlu‘r authorities as the views of Kautilya, Modha- 
tithi, Daksa ami Narada wc*re cited liy me in my Idst note and refer our 
readers to a good discussion on the topic by Mahamaho})adhyaya P. V. Kane 
of the Bombay High Court in his History of DkarmaSdst/a, Vol. Ill, pp. 573- 
74, where the authority of Ahgiras, Katyayana, Haradatta, Vijhane^vara 
and others has been quoted.^ JayaswaFs conjot‘ture that in ancient India 
‘ for obtaining royal ahhi§eka the age of 25 was a condition precedent ’ not 
only goes against the theory of the age of majority at twenty-one, but its 
utterly unconvincing nature has, it may bo pointed out, long ago beesn 
demonstrated by a more well-informed uriter who quotes tiie Mahdbhdrata 
(1, 101, 12) to show^ that the rdjydbhi§e1ca of the Kuru king Vicitravirya took 
place when he was a mere child and had not yet reached the period of youth : 
vicitravlryan == ca tadd bdlam aprdptayauvanam, kururdjye mahdbdhur 
abhyc^incat tadantaram (Raychaudhuri, F.H,A.I., 4th ed,, p. 249), The 
minor king is said to have ruled his paternal kingdom according to the 
instructions of his guardian Bhisma (ibid., verse 13: vicitravirya]^ sa tadd 
hhlfmasya vacane athitajj,, anvaidsan maharaja paitrpaitdmaharn padam). 
That Vicitravirya was a king in spite of Bhi§ma’s guardianship and not 
merely a Yuvaraja is quite clear from other ])assages of the Mahdbhdrata 


^ There is another discussion on the subject in Mayne’s Hindu Law and Usage 
(ed, 1938)« oh. VI, where it has been shown that * minority under Hindu law 
terminates at the age of sixteen ’ on the authority of the Ddydbhdga, 1X1, 1, 17 note ; 
DaUaJcamimdnisd, IV, 47 ; Colebroohe^s Digest, I, 202 ; Narada, 1, 36-36 ; KuUuka^s 
gloss on Manu, VIII, 27; Vycma>sthadarpaxui, I, 691; VyaojaMfidcandrikd, II, 690; cf. 
S.BJS., vol. XXXIIl, p. 61, and KuUuka on Manu, VIII, 148. 

( 76 ) 
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(cf. I, 102, 53: pmyayau hdstinapurani yatra rdjd aa Icauravahy vicUra^ryo 
dharmdtmd praidati vasudhdm imdm). Another competent scholar points 
out that the Bdrhaspatyasutray the only authority referred to by Jayaswal, 
*says not a word about the age of coronation* (Kane, c^. cit., p. 80). The 
eydgraphic* passage sirikkdravelena pamdarasavasdni . . . H^^itd kumdra^ 
Mdika . . . tato navavasdni yovardjam paadaitam (i.e, Kharavela passed 
the first fifteen years of his life in playing jnvenik games whereafter he was 
installed as crown*]>rince and held that position for the following nine 
years) apparently suggests that Kharavela 'w as made YuvarS»ja as soon as 
he attained to majority at the age of sixteen before which he had been a 
Kumdra or minor. Of course, there was a controversy as to whether one 
became major by just stepping in the sixteenth year or after completing that 
year of one’s age. But that is not quite material in this enquiry, because the 
age of majority had realty nothing to do with one’s accession to the throne. 
The statement of the Hathigum})ha inscription that Kh§ravela received 
installation as Maharaja after comj)leting his twenty-fourth year only shows 
that his predecessor (])robabty his father) died about that time. As regards 
the intervening period between the death of a king and the formal coro- 
nation of his successor, the VisrjudharmoUara (TT, 18, 2-4), an old work 
repeatedly quoted by AlbirunI in the first half of the eleventh century 
and used by Brahmagupta in G28 A.l). (Jolty, Ilindn Law and Ovstomy 
p. 65), says that there was no waiting for an auspicious time, while the 
RdjanUiprakdsa (included in the Vlrannirodnya written by Mitramii^ra in 
the first half of the seventeenth century) notes that on the death of a king 
his successor should ])e ceremonially crowned one year thereafter, but when 
a king abdicates his successor may be formally crowned on any ausj)ieious 
day without \\aiting for a year (cf. Kane, op. cit., ])p. 79-80). There is 
absolutely no authority in sui)port of Jayaswal’s conjecture about j)rinces 
waiting for their rdjydbhiaeka till they reached the twenty-fifth year of their 
ago. 

In regard to the second point, I referred to the cases of minor kings 
in anedent Indian liistory, especially to the Vakataka king of Vatsagulma 
who obtaimnl rdjya and ruled when he was only eight years old (Ajanta 
inscription, SeL I riser,, I, p. 428: avdpya rdjyarn astdbdako yajf, prasaAdsa 
samyak) and to the instalnces offered by the Rdjatarawjiril. Now the 
point is not whether the minor king (not to be confused with the Yuvaraja 
or crown-prince) actually ruled or a regent or regency council ruled in his 
name, l^he real point at issue is whether in ancient India a dead monarch 
could be succeeded as king on the throne by his minor heir-apparent or the 
kingdom remained without a king the heir-a]) 2 )arent enjoying merely the 
status of the Yuvaraja. In my opinion, the second alternative is not only 
unsupported by any evidence worth the name, but goes actually against 
known facts of history. That Vicitravirya had been installed in rdjya and 
was a rdjd before he attained majority and that a Vakataka king aged eight 
years obtained rdjya and duty ruled show that these were kings and not 
crown-princes or heirs-apparent, even if the word rdjya is taken in the sense of 
‘kingdom’ and not in that of ‘sovereignty’. Reference may also be made 
to the Iksvaku j)rince Sudar^ana who ascended the airnhdaarw, of his fore- 
fathers as Maharaja at the age of six only (cf. RaghuvarrUa, XVIII, 39-44). 
Of numerous other instances a few may be quoted in support of the sugges- 
tion. Gopalavarman became rdjd of Kashmir when he was arwktikrdnta^ 
bdlya {Rdjatar,, V, 229, 235, 237). Partha became a bhUpati when he was a 
hala and his father Pangu ruled Kashmir in the name of the minor king 
(ibid.y 264, 280). Cakravarman was installed in rdjya when he was a 
and had not passed his bdlya (ibid.y 288, 290-91); but he was soon deposed 
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and 6iiravarman was made nrpa instead (ibid., 292), Another iUu named 
Siiravarman was installed as rdjd on the nrpdsana of Kashmir (ibid,, 446, 
449); when a general revolted against the authority of the iiinMupati and 
entered the rdjadhdm at the head of his victorious army, the child king’s 
soldiers fled away and the king was carried to a hiding ])lace by his mother 
(ibid., 456). The above instances are quoted only from Book V of the 
MjcUarar^irii. Of the instances of minor kings in the annals of Rajasthan, 
we refer only to Mokalji who became king, according to Rajput chronicles, 
at the ago of five (Tod, An. Ant. Raj.^ Calcutta ed., Vo]. I, p. 296; Ojha, 
Udayjmrrdjyakd Jfihds, ]>. 583). Of the many other instances of minor 
kings in ancient Indian history, the most celebrated a])])ear to be the oases 
of Rastrakuta Amoghavarsa I and Pallava Kandivarman Pallavamalla. 
Verse 26 of the 8anjan grant seems to suggest that Amoghavarsa was born 
about 808 A.l). (cf. Altekar, Rdstmhltm and their Timen^ ]>. 68), while he is 
knovm to have ascended the fdwhd^ana aft(‘r his father’s death (cf. Sanjan 
grant, verses 36-36) about A.D. R(‘Cords liki‘ the Kavi grant of 826 or 
827 A.D. (/.A., ]>. 146; Bom, Gaz., T, ii, ]>]). 403-04) show that Amogha- 

varsa was a king and not a Yuvaraja before tlu^ twenty-first year of his ago. 
More explicit and uncontrovei-tibk^ is the case of Nandivarman who became 
sovereign ruler of the I’allavas at the age of twelve only. According to one 
of the Vaikunthaj>eiumal temjde ej)igra])hs (8. 1. 1., IV, p. lOfF; E.I., XVITI, 
p. 117), the Pallava throne of KaficI fell vacant after the death of king 
Parame^varavarman II and the officials and citizens of the kingdom ap- 
proached a Pallava chi(‘f named Hiranyavarman for the selection of a 
sovereign for the Pallava throne. The^reupon Hiranyavarman hold consulta- 
tion with the chief potentates as well as his owm sons. Ultimately Pallava- 
malla, twelve year old son of Hiranyavarman, w as selected by common 
consent and w^as ‘crowned king under the name Xandivarman and with 
the insignia of videlvidngn, samudragltom, khatvdngadhvaja and vr§abJui- 
Idnchana (which are the well-known marks of Pallava sovereignty)’ by the 
ministers, feudatories and others. It is also known that VijayMitya V, 
minor son (kai^thlJcdkraiiidydtapattdbhisekam hdlam) of Amma I of the 
Eastern Calukya dynasty, reigned for fifteen days as king a])Out 926 A.D, 
when ho was ousted by Talapa. 8ee A/.i., XXIV, p. 275 (text, line 16); 
8.1.1., I, p. 45 (text, line 14); p. 54 (text, lines 40-41). That in ancient 
India princes w'cre often cTowmed even when they w^oro in the mother’s 
womb seems to bo suggested by Minlia j-uddin’s description of the coronation 
of Rai Lakhmania or Sng Laksanasena of Bengal (Tab. Nas., p. 55411.). The 
above instances wdll show' that in ancient India boys often ascended the 
throne as king even w^hen they w^ere far below the age of majority^ which 
was, again, the sixteenth and not the twenty-first or twenty-fifth year of 
one’s age. 

As regards the third point, the usually respected view is that ‘in India 
the duratiotn of a generation amounts, as the statistical tables of the life 
insurance companies show, at the outside to only 26 years’ (LA., XIII, 
p. 417). It should also bo remembered in this connection that members 
of the royal families usually married earlier than the common people. 
Now the above statement has never been challenged with reference to any 
definitely known genealogy and chronology of any Indian ruling family 
representing many generations and belonging to historical times. The 
observation that six generations of Gujjta kings from Candragupta I to 
Budhagupta and Narasimhagupta ‘ruled more, perhaps considerably more, 


1 Manu (VII, 8 : bdlo = n = dvamarUavyo manuka Ui bhOmipah) refers to 
bdla (minor) kings. 
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than 180 years, driving an average of move than 30 years ^ is an unconvincing 
oonclmion in view of the indefinite character of the premises, viz. (1) tbai 
the accession of Candragupta T is placed by 'many scholars’ before 320 A.D., 
(2) that Budhagupta died ‘about’ 500 A.D., and (3) that Budhagupta was 
‘probably’ succeeded by Narasimhagupta. There is certainly a difference 
between theories of earlier writers and dejimieJy established facts of history. 
As a matter of fact there is no definite and satisfactory evidence to show 
that Candragupta I became king before 320 A.D. (which may have actually 
been the date of the accession of his father or grandfather), that Budhagupta 
lived after 495 A.I). and that Narasimhagupta was a successor and not a 
predecessor of Budhagupta. Although therefore the duration of the rule 
of six generations of Cupta kings may be su])posed to have been more than 
180 years by many writers, the real duration is unknown. This theory, 
not based on definite evidence, can hardly be upheld as an argument strong 
enough to nullify the conclusion, based on statistical tables of the insurance 
companies, that the average duration of a generation in India is not more 
than twenty-six years. 

In my note on the Vakatakas, I suggested the possibility of Rudrasena 
II having had other queens older than T¥abhavatigu})ta and other sons from 
them older tlian Divakarasena and also of l^ahhavatigu]>ta’s installation as 
Rudrasena’s agramahi§i and Divakarasona’s position as Yuvaraja having 
been due to their relation with Candraguj)ta TI whose sii>)ordinate ally 
Rudrasena seems to have been. It now appears to me that the^re is some 
support in favour of the suggestion in the Ceylonese chronicles and in 
certain Indian documents. In (Ceylon, as also ])robably in India, the 
mahi^l was the chief consort of the king in contrast to th(‘ laige numlxu’ of 
the king’s wiVos or concubines, collectively styled avarodha or anta}f>pvra, 
and only the sons of the wahisl had the right to succession. When there 
were several mahi^ls^ one (in rare cases possibly two) of them was raised to 
the dignity of agramahi§l. Cf. Geiger, Culavamsa (trans.), I, p. xv. That 
Ka6yapa I was an elder Bte})-brother of Maudgalyayana I, who however was 
the legal heir to the throne (as he was the son of the chief queen of Dhatu- 
sena), was the cause of the former’s rebellion against lung Dhatusena, 
father of both Ka^yapa and Maudgalyayana (Mendis, Early History of 
Ceylon, p. 49). That Amma II of the Eastern Oalukya dynasty succeeded 
his father, while his older step-brother Danarnava (who later succeeded 
Amma TI) served under him faithfully seems really to be due to the 
position of the former’s mother. Ancient Indian writers on law usually 
speak of succession passing to the eldest son of the king ; l)ut the part played 
in this matter by the position of the successor’s mother does not a])pear to be 
quite clear. Of. Kane, op. cit., p. 4HF. We know that Candragu])ta I 
selected as his successor Samudragupta, who was apparently one of his 
younger sons, and that Govinda III was installed as Yuvaraja and successor 
by Rastrakuta Dhruva in supersession of his elder son Stambha. But these 
selections are said to have been due to the superior qualities of the princes 
in question. 
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REPLY TO ER. SIRCARVS NOTE. 

By Dr. R. C. Maitimdar. 

The numerous instances cited by T)r. Sircar merely i>rovo that a person 
sometimes ascended the throne even wh(m he was a minor. These instances 
have no bearing on the main point at issue, viz. whether the age of attaining 
majority was 16 or 21, for in many instances the age of the king was far 
below 16. 

The dates of the Gupta kings who followed Ghatotkaca are not so vague 
as Dr. Sircar imagines. So far as T know no scholar has hitherto suggested 
that Ohandragupta 1 ascended the throne after 320 A.D. and there is no 
dispute about the fact that Budhagiq^ta, fifth in descent from him, ruled 
till at least 495 A.D. This gives an average of 29 years. Many eminent 
scholars (V. A. Smitii for example) have held that Ohandragupta 1 flourished 
even before 320 A.D. and Narasimhagu])ta, fifth in descent from him, ruled 
till 535 A.D. These view s may be true or not, })ut nobody has suggested 
during the last forty years that they should be discarded merely on the 
ground that it gives too long an average, about 38 years (227 years from 
308 A.D. to 535 A.D. for six generations of kings), for each generation. I 
do not think therefore that the Vakataka chronology suggested by me 
should bo discarded merely on the ground that it gives a longer average than 
25 years. 


The oorrespondence will now cease. 

-The Editor, J.U.A.S.B. 
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f HHT^T^P fHT^fwgsiWT I 
f^!C^ II 


PIIEI'ACK. 

Tanlric st\i<lit*s hav(^ nol nnuh ptogrrhbod in India. Thr^ aiithor 
of ti)o pn'S(‘iit monogi.ipli oiiginalh a]>proaehod the Tantra lit(‘ratn;(‘ as 
a hfndont of aiuieiil and niedi(‘val Indian g(‘ograpfi \ , altiiougfi tin* snf>j»'ct 
under discussKHi in the* following pages soon proved to be equally inteiesting 
troin the viewpoint of the religious life of India. A Tantia text on lh(' 
Sakta Pithas, entitled Plthmiirvaya or MaJiapUhanirupaua, lias been 
edited hero witli notes and an attempt has been made in that eonneetion 
to trace the history of the I^itha conception with refcK'nce not only to 
the Puranic legend in th(*oretical explanation of tlie origin of tli(‘ i*ithas 
but also to the real basis of the conception itself. JnIo le.ss than si\ maim- 
scrixits and four published sources have been utilized in editing the Pltha- 
nintjiaya (MaJidpUhanirupana). A reconstructed text of the original work 
has been given in an Appendix, while a large number of relevant texts 
has been quoted either in the notes or in the Appendixes. The author h<is 
also discussed, however summarily, the locution of several hundr(*ds of 
tlrthas or holy places, mentioned m various works as Pithas. Much, un- 
fortunately, still remains to be done in this dire(‘tion. Any suggestion 
from the readers for the improvement of the work will be carefully 
considered and gratefully acknowledged. 

The author is extremely thankful to Pi'of. H. C. Paycliaudhuri and 
Br. J. N. Banerjea of the Calcutta University, who have taken inter eat 
in the preparation of the monogiaph and have offered some valuable 
suggestions. His thanks are also due to Drs. K. i.\ Majumdar, LB, Bancrji 

( 1 ) 
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and B. K. Ghosh for some help and suggestions. Mr. S, K. Saraswatihas 
laid tlie author under a debt of gratitude by lending him a valuable manu- 
script (MS. G) of the PUhanirTiaya from his own eolloetion. As, however, 
the manuscript was received after the monograph had been ready for the 
])rcss, it has been utilized mainly in the notes on the text and in re- 
(‘onstr noting the ])robablo original text of the work for Aj)pendix T-A. 

Finally, the autlior thanks the authorities and management of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta. 

D. C. SmcAR 


Department of 

Ancient Indian History and Cidture, 
( Calcutta University, 
September 1948, 
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Tntkoduction. 

The Plthanirriaya or MahaplthanirupaTia, 

There are th^e inanus(Tipt8 of a very small work entitled Plthaniriiuiya 
or MahapltJianirvpana (Nos.’" 19G, 3400 and 5303) in the Government 
Collection of the library of the Boyal Asiatic Society of Bengal. The 
work describes the fifty- one Pithas (literally, altars or seats) ^ or places of 
pilgrimage, considered to be the favourite resorts of the mother-goddess 
who is variously known as Devi, ^akti, Durga, Parvati, Uma, Ambika, 
Aparna, Kali, Gauri, etc., and is represented in Indian mythology as the 
wife of the great god iSiva.^ The Pithas are mentioned together with 
the nanu»8 of particular forms of the Devi and of the accompanying Bhairava 
(form of Siva) associated with each of them. It is admittcnl in the text 
that it forms a section of a Tantra work entitled Tantracudamani, Such 
works as the Sabdakalpadrurna (1822-52) and the PranatosainA Tantra 
(1820), which quote the same text of the descriptive list of fifty-one Pithas, 
also ascribe it to tlio Tantracvddwani, The Bengali poem Annaddmavyala 
(1752) 1)3^ Bharatacandra refers its section on the ‘fifty-one* Pithas, although 
it actually mentions only forty-two names of holy places and does not 


A In oarly times altars {pithas) appear to have been used as objects of aniconic 
worship, bacrod spots where particular Yogins or ascetics meditated and succeeded 
in attaining to siddhi or jierfection are regarded as Pi(}ui or Siddhapltha, The Sarva- 
nandataraiig ini refers to Mehara, a Pargana in the Tippera District, as a Pllha-sthala, 
because vSarvananda attained tiis Tantric siddhi there. 

2 The dilTereiit names of the mother-goddess appear to have originally indicate)d 
different tribal dcitn^s w)io wore afterwards identified with the wife of &va-Pa6upati 
(Vedic Itudra), a pre-Aryan god, known to have been worshipped by tiie Mohenjodaro 
people. J)evi in(‘ans th(‘ ‘goddess par excellence'^ , Sdkti (forc<*) and Adyd ^akti (the 
primeval force) indicate the power underlying creation and the controlling energy 
responsible for the universal order, the first name being often api)Ued to th<‘ energizuig 
power of the different gods. The name Sakti is also appUed to tlu* female organ wor- 
shipped by the ^uktas (devotees of the mother-goddess) just as tht^ Saivas adore the 
Phallus of i^iva, i.e. ^iva in the form of the Phallus; cf, Apte, Sanskrit-English Dic- 
tionary, H.v. ; also yonistotra quoted in Des, Cat. Sans. MSS., R.A.S.B., Vlll, p, 

<113 I Seo infra. Appendix VI. 

The names Durga and Parvati emphasize their isolation with inaccessibk^ mountain 
regions (especially the Himalaya of which the Indian mother-goddess is conceived as 
a daughter) and suggest that these were originally names of deities worshipped by 
mountaineers (cf. feva’s name Girikk meaning a dweller of the inouutaiiis). Tito names 
V7nd (cf. Ommo on the coins of Huviska) and Amhikd are derived from the Dravidian 
word amma (mother) in the sense of the universal mother. Aparnd signifies the deity 
‘who is without her leaf-cloth*, i.e. naked, nakedness being one of the striking charac- 
teristics of the Indian mother-goddess. She must have originally been worshipped 
by a tribe such as the !Nagna-^bara (the naked ^baras) of the BphatsaihhUa, just 
as the Buddhist deity Parna^bar! was undoubtedly associab^d with i lie Parna-Sabaras 
(the leaf-clad Sabaras) of the same work. See J.K.HJt.S., I, pp. 87-88. Kali or tiie 
dark-complexioned deity may have been tlie goddess of some dark-skinned pre- 
Dravidian tribe; but the name may not be entirely uncomiocted with tlie conception 
of Kala (time or death) with which iSiva is identified. Gauri moans the w'hito-com- 
plexioned goddess and possibly x^oints to her original worship among the Mongoloid 
xanthoderma of the Himalayan region. The name Mahdmdyd apparently represents 
the mother-goddess as the spirit guiding the magician priests of primitive peoples. 
The name was later given a philosophical interpretation. Cf. other names like Yoga- 
maya. Kdtyayani, although it may indicate a deified lady or a family or tribal goddess 
(Aryan ?), means ‘a middle-aged widow in red clothes'. Cf. Ddkmyani, KauAiH. >She 
is also called the ^maiden*, the ‘angry’ or ‘fierce* one and ‘death’ (Kalanidra). 

( 3 ) 
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follow iho order in which the Pfthm are montionofl in Hk* list of thr 

to the Ma^dracuddmayn Tantra M^hicb woiiJd aj)pear to he a lius^ ,|v 
jtoi The library of the Koval Asiatic* Noc*i<4/y oi llei i»ii| 

poss(\sses a maiius(*ri}>t of the Tantra text entitled Taritracudawa^n [So, j 
a\t\\oug\i it gives a list of the Kthas (p. 178) in eotmeetion witJj 
the later form of a Taritric ritual known as Plthanydsa, that has little to do 
with the text of tlie PUkaniriuiya. As the PUhaiiirimua or MaMpiiha- 
nirupam, avowedly a part of the Tantramddmani, (‘annm be traced in tJie 
Tantra of tliis name, in the Society’s library, one has to suggest alternatively 
either that there an* more than one Tantrio t(‘xt entitl'd TantracMdmani 
and tlie Plthaninjaya belonged to a different woik of this name, or that the 
aseri})tion of the Plthanirmya to the Toni roc Rddmani, although it is 
support ed by various source's, is without an y real fouiidat ion . J t is, how ovcu*, 
very }>robable that the author of the Pltha nirya ya wanted to credit his 
small work with a stamj) of authority by falsely claiming it to be a })art 
of an (*arlu*r Tantra entitled Tantmcuddmattl mejiiioiK*d in tJie encyclopedia 
of 7'aniric know'hxige known as the Tantramra (pp. 515, 1M8). This is 
possibly suggested by th(^ uncertainty felt by some writers about the name* 
of the som'(*e of the Plthaairnayaj variously given as the Tantracuddmanl, 
Mantriicuddmatji^ (Uiyidracuddmayl, Bhdvacuddmani and Plthamdld {eidt 
injrn, pp. 42, note 2 ; 58, note 1<>)* 

Date of its Composition, 

''Hie tt‘xt of the Pdhanirriaya or 3IahdpUhanint2*ana^ which is silent 
as to tlu* (late of its eonipositiou, seems to have been piejuired in tin* late 
raedu'val ptTiod. The mimb'T of the recognized Pit has given a-s fifty-one 
jirobably points to the s(‘venleenth or the eiglitc'cnth centmy [vide injta, 
pp. 23-24). Kul the ]uoblem of its date is involved in a bigaer ({uestion 

^ (T. VttnguvasI od., p 42: W I A fow xuauu- 

Hcriptsoftho work in queHtion road BJidvacufUnmun or Ca)i(irariida?ruini m place of 
2'nntm( uddmam. Tiio Rdjmndld (a Bengali chronicle of the kings of Tippcrah), 
Lahartt 1, ascrib(‘d usindly to tho middle of the fifteenth c'entury, quote« verHC 18 of 
the Plthanirnaya [MahCipOhajitrilpaiui) but refers it to the* PJ da maid Tantra whic fi 
soerns to be found m some imwiusc'ripts as the name of this small work or that of its 
Hoiirot'. No suc'ii inaiiuscriptto are, however, known to us. The lidjatndld says, 

iWK I 

tr H 

aist I 

^ II 

> 

It Will be I'lear from our discussion on the text of-tlio Pifhanirnaya {vide tnfra) that 
the above passage of the Rdjamdld could have been written only afU^r the middle of the 
(ughteentlj century. It cannot be assigned to the fifteenth <‘tntury as it follows intor- 
polatious in a w'ork written not much earlier tlian the beginning of tho eighteenth 
century, 

Bhai-ahvcandra’s section on the Pit has, styled Plthamdld^ may have given rise to 
tho name of an imaginary Fidiaffidld Tantra. 
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lug the or^in and evolution of the conception of the Pithas with special 
iefer<^^ico to their recogniz<^d number in different works of various j)eriods. 


An Ancient Legend, 

There is a legend offering a mythological explanation of the origin of 
the Pjthas. The earlier versions have nothing, however, to do with the 
Pithas. The germ of the legend can bc' traced in the L grata (X, 01. 5-7); 
but it receiviMl its final form in the latest Purmias and Tanlras assignable 
to the late-medieval ]>eriod. The Rgvedic tradition about th(‘ incest u( ms 
relation of a father with Ids daughter was elaborated in the Brahmanaa 
such Wad Satapatha {Mddhyandin^ version, 1, vii, 4, 1-8; if 11, i, 2, 9; 
Kdnva version, D, vii, 2, 1-8; T, i, 2, 5-6) and Aitanya 

(III, 33-34); cf. also Tdndyamahdhrfihnmna, VITI, ii, 10-11 d Ac(‘ording 
to the story found in tliese Brdhnams, once Prajajiati, identitied 

with Yajmi or sac*rilice, committed incest with his own daughter 

Dyaus or Usas. Disgusted at this vile act of their father, the gods 

apjiroached Hudra and requested him to jiierce Prajajiati with his ariow. 
Kudra dis(‘]iarged an arrow^ at Prajapati wluueupon tJie laiters ntofi 
(germinal fluid) f(*.ll ujion tlu‘ giound. As Prajapati rejuesents saerihee 
ds(4l and as no part of his body could be thrown away without ]>eing 
utilized in the p(irfornian(‘o of sacrifice, th<‘ gods first took Prajapati’s rdas 
to Rliaga w4io sits on (he southern side of the saeritieial ground. Bhaga 
looked at the* thing and at onee his eyes were burned. 'Fhe gods then 
took it to Pusan wdio, on tasting it. lo.st Ins teeth, Th(^ eoneluding part of 
the stoi;y is unneeessaq> lor our purpose. But the first jioitlon of the 
legfMid is found a little d(‘velopcd in the Gopaiha Brdhmana (II, 1 ), aceoidiiig 
to which Prajfipati, whih' jauforming a sacrifice, did not offer the re<{uisitf* 
share (d offerings to Kudia who thereujKm ‘seizing and pi<T(*ing it (Yajna 
or Yajndfiga) cut off a, portion from it’. A look at it is said to have made 
Bhaga blind and Pusan toothless. 

Jtfi Oevelojment into the Dnksn -yajna Siory, 

The same legend later (sometime before the rise of the (hiptas in the 
fourth century A.T).) developed into the well-known story of the destruction 
of the sa(uificc of i)ak^iJa Pr-ajapati by the god Siva, also i*alled JUulia. 
The earliest form of the legend of Daksa-yajiia-ndm is piobahly to be traced 
in the Mahdhhdrata (XTl, cluipters 282-83; ef. Brahma Purdna, eh. 39) 
and a slightly modified form i»f the same story is found in many of the 
Puranas (Matsya, ch. 12; Padma, Sf^tikhai/jda , ch. 5; Karma, 1, eli. 15; 
Brahma nda, eh. 31, etc.) as w^oU as in the KumdraM(mhhara (I. 21) of 
Krdidasa wlio flourished in the fourth and fifth centuries and adorned the 
court of the (ilupla Vikram Mityas. According to this moditi(*d version of 
the legend, th(‘ mother-goddess, who w’^as the wife (»f Siva, was in the foi'm 
of Sati one of the daughters of Daksa Prajapati. Daksa w^is celebrating 
a great sacrific^e for wliieh nedther Hati nor iSiva w^as invited. Sati, luAvever, 
went to her father’s saerifree uninvited, but was greatly insulted by Daksa. 
As a result of this ill-treatment, Sati is said to Jiave died by yoga or of a 
broken lH*art, or, as Kalidasa says, she put herself into tire and perished. 
Tn the Mahdhhdrata version of the story, referred to above, the wife of Siva 
is only resjionsible for pointing out, to her husband, Daksa’s imjiertimmee 
in disregarding the great god; but she is neither said to have been Daksa *s 


J See Appendix II. 
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daughter nor to have died at Dak^a’s houee as a result of the latter’s ill- 
treatment. It will be seen that the two strains of the legend as found in the 
BrdhmarjMSf viz. Prajapati insulting his own daughter and disregarding 
Rudra-Siva, have both been cleverly accommodated in the story of the 
PurSnas. When the news of Sati’s death reached her husband, Siva is 
said to have become furious and hastened to the scene with his numerous 
attendants. The sacrifice of Prajapati Dak^a was completely destroyed, 
6iva, according to some of the sources, decapitated Daksa who was after- 
wards restored to life and thenceforward acknowledged the superiority of 
iSiva to all gods. According to some subversions of the story, Baki^ was 
punished by the demon Virabhadra, created for the purpose by Siva. The 
hand of a sectarian devotee of Siva, eager to glorify his tutelary deity, is 
quite clear in the above story. It also shows that Siva was originally a 
non-Aryan deity who later secured a prominent position in the Brahmanical 
pantheon. That, however, the story of Dak^-yajna-ndSa evolved out of 
the old legend about Prajapati found in the Brdkmatjbas is proved by the 
fact that the Puranic account (cf. Bhdgavata, IV, 6, 20-21 ; Kdlikdy XVII, 
42->49; etc.) ^ of the destruction of Dak^ Prajapati’s sacrifice often refers to 
the blinding of Bhaga’s eyes and the breaking of Pusan’s (or, Surya’s) 
teeth, incidents pointedly mentioned in the Brdhmanas. The sixteenth 
century Bengali poet Mukundarama, in the Ddk^a-yaj^-bJumga section of 
his Cavd^maiigala (Calcutta University ed., I, p. 48) speaks of the blindness 
of Bhaga and the toothlessness of Pfi^n, both said to have been caused 
by Virabhadra on behalf of j§iva.* 

Further Development of the Legend to explain the Origin of the Ptthas, 

In still later times, probably about the earlier part of the medieval 
period,® a new legend was engrafted to the old story simply for the sake of 
explaining the origin of the Rthas. According to certain later Puranas 
and Tantras (Dembhdgavata, VII, ch. 30; Kdlikd Purdrjta, ch. 18; etc.), 
Siva became inconsolable at the death of his beloved wife Sati, and, after 
the destruction of Dak^a’s sacrifice, he wandered over the earth in mad 
dance with Sati’s dead body on his shoulder (or, head). The gods now 
became anxious to free Siva from his infatuation and made a conspiracy 
to deprive him of his wife’s dead body. Thereupon Brahman, Vi^u 
and 6ani entered the dead body by yoga and disposed of it gradually and 


1 Cf. if ^ vmi jvift w \*** 

irwTirinrfifSiff inffifti i 

nm ^ urom ir !♦♦♦ 
ifttw twnr. I 

For the evidence of the Bh&gavata, see Appendix II, 

* wiK nftw flW*! 

3 The Brahma/vaivarta Pwdvo^ an old work known to Alblrdn!, contains interpola- 
tions of a date later than the Muslim occupation of eastern India where the Puraua was 
modified; cf. 1, 10, 121 referring to the caste eaUed Joia (from JvMhd^ weaver) 
said to have originated from Mleccha (Hahomedan) father and a girl of the Indian 
weaver caste. Op, dt,, IV, 43, 25, referring to Siddha-plthas associated with fiatl’s 
limbs should similarly be assigned to a date not earlier than the 14th or 15th 
century. For the date of the Kdlikd JPtirdlpa, see p. 12, note 5. 
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bit by bit. The places where pieces of Sati’s dead body fell are said to 
have become Pithas, i.e. holy seats or resorts of the mother-goddess, in all 
of which she is represented to be constantly living in some form together 
with a Bhairava, i.e. a form of her husband 6iva. According to a modified 
version of this story, it was Vishou who, while following 6iva, cut Satis 
dead body on Siva’s shoulder or head piece by piece by his arrows or his 
discus. The story of the association of particular limbs of the piother- 
goddess with the oakta tlrthas, which may have some relation with the 
Tantric ritual called Plthanydaa,^ belongs, as already pointed out, to the 
latest stage in the development of an ancient tale. But the story may 
have some connectimi with Buddhist legends regarding the worship of 
Buddha’s corporeal relics and the construction of Stupas in order to enshrine 
them (cf. SeWi Inscriptions, I, pp. 84, 102ff., 120, etc.) as well as with 
those concerning the various manifestations of Buddha in the Jambudvipa 
(cf. the list of 66 countries in the Candragarbhasutra ; LG., VIII, pp. 34-35 ; 
BEFEO, V, p. 261f.). One cannot also fail to recall in this connection 
Plutarch’s version of the Egyptian Osiris myth: Osiris’s brother Set put 
Osiris in a wooden coffin which he nailed up and cast into the* sea ; the waves 
bor^ it to Syria where, long after, Osiris’s sister and wife Isis found it and 
took the bo(iy to Egypt; there unfortunately Set ‘found it and scattered 
the bones far and wide, whence came the innumerable relics of Osiris shown 
to the faithful of later days in the temples of Egypt’ (Camh. Anc. Hist., 
I, p. 332). The mythological interpretation of the genesis of the Pithas, 
however, has little bearing on the real origin and development of the 
Pitha conception. 

Conception of the Y onikurpdcf^ and Sta'mkurjd/x associated with 
that of the Liriga. 

The idea of the Pitha, associated with certain limbs of the mother- 
goddess, seems to be essentially connected with that of the Lihga or phallus. 
The worship of the Linga of the great god Siva originated from the con- 
ception of the god as the father or procreator. But in the matter of the 
procreation of beings the Yoni (pudendum muliehre) of the mother-goddess 
should naturally be regarded as much important as the Lihga of the father- 
god. Botli the Father-god and the Mother-goddess were worshipped by the 
pre-Aryan peoples of India,^ The objects discovered at Mohenjodaro show 
that iSiva and 6akti were worshipped not only in the human form but 
also in the symbolic form of the Lihga and the Yoni the former representing 
procreation and virility and the latter motherhood and fertility (Marshall, 
Mohenjodaro and Indus Civilization, 1, pp. 52ff.). The Bgveda (VII, 21, 6; 
X, 99, 3) speaks in a deprecatory manner of a class of people called Mna- 
deva in which we have probably the earliest literary reference to the wor- 
shippers of the phallus. The actual worship of the Yoni of the Divine 
Mother is referred to in certain later Tantric texts such as the Yonitantra 
(cited infra). It is interesting to note that one of the popular names of 

1 Vide Shbdakalpadrtma, s.v. nyasa-, cf. anganydsa (touching limbs with the hand 
accompanied by appropriate rmi^raa) and so^gidnyaaa (six ways of touching the body 
with mystical rnantras) from which the jnfhavinydM seems to have later evolved. Origi- 
nally certain limbs were mentioned in connection with a Tantric ritual in which the 
names of the Pithas were afterwards introduced. In explaining pifhany&sa, the 

Vaecupatya says 

etc. The association of the Umbs of the sddhaha with certain localities may 
liave given rise to the belief regarding the Pities arising from particular limbs of the 
mother-goddess. 

* See Appendix VI. 
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the mother-goddess is Bhagavatl (literally, a deity possessing the bhaga). As 
the word hhaga is a synonym of Yoni, it is possible to suggest (although it is 
not easy to prove it in the present state of our knowledge) that the expression 
Bhagavatl originally indicated the female deity who was thought to have 
given birth to all creatures, and that the epithet Bhagavatl applied to 6iva 
and other gods, is merely a masculine form afterwards coined on the basis 
of Bhagavatl. It should also be pointed out that hills or mountain-peaks 
roughly resembling a human phallus were regarded in ancient times as the 
svayamhhu (natural) Lihga of 6iva. There is reason to believe that tanks 
or pools of a particular shape were often conceived as the Yoni of the mother- 
goddess. A pair of hills or peaks of the shape and position of female breasts 
appear sometimes to have been likewise regarded as the Stana of the goddess ; 
cf. Kalidasa's description {Raghuvanda, TV, 51)^ of the Malaya and Dardura 
mountains in the Paudya country as the two breasts of the lady that is the 
southern quarter. Water coming out of the springs on such hills could be 
very naturally taken to be the milk of the mother-goddess. All the three 
conc'eptions, viz. those of the Linga of the father-god and the Yoni and 
IStana of the mother-goddess, are based on the bearing the three particular 
limbs have on the birth and growth of beings as well as on the resembla'hce 
that particular natural objects may have with certain human limbs . An 
idea of the importance the Indians of ancient times must have attached to 
a bath in the Yoni-kuisida and to the drinking of the water of the Stanaknintda 
may be formed from another ritual known as the HiraTiya^arhha-rmhdMna^ 
whi(*h was concidved in imitation of the Yonikv'^da of the mother -goddess. 
A pious print*e desiring merit and willing to perform the mahdddna is some- 
times found to have made a hirar^^ya-garhha or 'golden womb’ which was a 
big pot made of gold and was three cubits in height. He then entered the 
pot, of which the priests performed the ceremonies of garhhMkdna, 
pumsavana and simantonnayana ^ as they would do in the case of an ordinary 
pregnant woman. The prince was afterwards taken out of the 'golden 
womb’ and jatakarrnan and other necessary functions were performed 
by the priests as if the prince was a newly born child. Thereafter the 
prince declared, 'O the best of gods, previously I was given birth to by 
my mother and had only the qualities of an earthly creature; but now 
owing to my rebirth from your womb I have a celestial body’ (cf. Svlc. 
Sat., pp. 52-54). The celebration of the Hirav^ya^farbha-mahdddria was 
adapted from a ceremonial practice of the devotees of the mother-goddess 
by the worshippers of the male god Visnu. Just like the concept of the 
Linga, that of the Yoni and Starm of the mother -goddess appears to be very 
old. The history of the socio-reHgious life in ancient India suggests that 
those conceptions, like many others, are due to non- Aryan influence on 
the culture of the Indo-Aryans.* 

Some Early Tlrthas associated wUh the Limbs of the Mother-goddess. 

It seems that the association of the Yoni and SUina of the mother- 
goddess with certain Idealities belongs to the earliest stage of the history 
of the Pithas. The Tlrtha-yatrd section in the Vanaparvan of the Mahd- 
bhdrata, which is probably earlier than the rise of the Guptas in the fourth 
century A. I)., refers at least to three Sakta holy places associated with the 
Yoni and Stana of 6akti. These are the Y onikuia^cis at the BhimasthS-na 
near .the Paflehanada (Punjab) and on the hill or moimtain-peak called 
Udyatparvata, and the Staruikv/gda on the peak known as Gaurl^ikhara 




* See Appendiac VI, 
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(cf. Mahabkdrata, III, 82, 83-86; III, 84, 93-95 and 151-53).i Tho name 
of the Ganrilikhara (literally, the peak of Gauri, a form of the mother- 
goddess) probably connects the peak with the Himalayas.® The Mahd- 
hhdrata seems to locate b5th tho Gaurl^ikhara and the Udyatparvata in 
eastern India, the latter probably in the Gaya region. Their exact location 
is not beyond doubt, although it is tempting to identify the (Taurl^ikhara 
with the peak of that name placed by the Pithanirnaya in the Kamarupa 
country in the Gauhati region of Assam. The Bhimasthana (literally, the 
resort of Bhima, a form of the mother-goddess) was situated on the Karamar 
not far from Shahbazgarhi in the Peshawar District of the North-Western 
Frontier Province. The Mdrhaydeya Purmui (eh. 91, vv. 4r)-4()), an early 
6akta work, speaks of the goddess Bhimadevi of the Himacala (of. also 
Appendix IT, v. 22 infra). In the seventh century, this holy tlrfha belonging 
to the ancient country of Gandhara (Rawalpindi- Pcsliawar region) was 
visited by the (Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang. According to tho pilgrim, 
‘About 60 li (nearly 8 miles) to the north-east of Pahishawas a groat mountain 
which had a likeness of Mahe^vara's spouse Bhimadevi of dark blue stone. 
According to local accounts this was a natural image (svayambhu murti) 
of tho goddess; it exhibited prodigies and was a great resort of devotees 
from all parts of India; to true believers, who after fasting seven days 

1 (a) jr«rT ftnsnft i 

wmrwnfrfw nfirifr r 

ivfft I 

ifw g I irft ii 

tsqrT: KTWfif KWf I 

(6) yaffil mft i 

?nr wrv r 

^ wf?r w 

’niV jramf ^ i 

v» 

gmHrwim gw *rm»i i 

(c) ?llft JTitlf Wir I 

t wTTtsBT a 

wnwi I 

TTi: I 

<iwf« a 

The same section of the Mahdbharata (III, ch. 83, verses 51, 68, 94, 99, 102, etc.) 
speaks of other places of pilgrimage, designated Matf-tlrtha or DeVl-tirtha apparently 
named after the mother-goddess. It is unknown whether they were associated with 
any of the limbs of the goddess. 

* Cf. QauH-giiiru (father of Gauri), an epithet of the Him&laya in Ra>ghu, II, 26; 
Jfirdta, V, 21 ; Badal pillar inscription, verse 5 {Gatt4a>Ukh(mdid, p. 27), etc. 
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prayed to her, the goddess sometimes showed herself and answered prayers. 
At the foot of the mountain was a temple to Mahe6varadeva {oiva) in which 
the ash-smearing TlrtMkas (Pfi^upata Yogins) ^ performed much worship’ 
(Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in I^ia, I, p. 221 ).* The account of 

1 In liis description of Benaros, Hiuen Tsang again refers to the devotees of ^iva 
Boino of whom ‘cut off their hair, others made it into a top-knot; some went about 
naked and smeared themselves with ashes ; they were persevering in austerities seeking 
release from mortal existence’ (loc, ciL, II, p, 47). For the ash -smearing ascetics, see 
BrfMtaamhitu, ch. 60, verse 19: 

iiirN wiifiiWT*! 

fsismi i 

^ V ^grfSrfvm tow fin^TT! g 

Wliile annptating this verse, Albiruni (op. cU,, p. 121 ) refers to the devotees of Mahadeva 
(Sambhu-Siva) as *a class of saints, anchorites with long hair, who cover their skin 
with ashes, hang on their persons the bones of dead people, and swing in the pools*. 
They are the ^iva-bliagavatas described by Patahjali in his commentary on Panini, 
V, 2, 76, and were related to the KapAlikas known from works like the Paiicatantra 
as characterized by carrying skulls of mon in the form of garlands and eating and 
drinking from them. For this sect, cf. the Mattavildsaprahasana attributed to Pallava 
Maliendravarman I (c. 600-35 A.D.), Bhavabhuti’s MdlcUimddfutva (eighth century), 
an Early Calukya inscription, dated 639 A.D. (referring to the worship of the god 
^iva KapaleSvara, i.o. lord of the wearers of skull-garlands, and to the maintenance 
of the Mabavratins, i.e. observers of the groat vow characteristic of the Kapalikas 
or Kalamuklias, who resided in the temple of the god), etc. See R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Vaisnavism^ S'aivism, etc. (Poona ed.), pp. 166ff. 

Bhavabhuti’s MdlcUlnmihava speaks of a woman styled yoginl^ who performed 
the Kdpalikavrata at the Sr^arvata and illustrates the vrata by the horrible activities 
of Aghoraghanta and his mmaki disciple Kapalakundala who are represented as 
coming from the oriparvata and staying near the mahdSma^dna (at Padmavatl in tho 
Gwalior State) containing a temple of Camuru^a to whom they were going to offer tho 
girl Malati in sacrifice. This eighth century a\ithority not only testifies to the pre- 
valence of hiunan sacrifice before the mother -goddess but also to the interesting 
fact that the Kapalikas were devoted to both iSiva and ^akti. Tho practices of the 
Kapalikas are often called Vtrdcdra and Vdmdcdra. 

‘From the Mattavildsa-prahaaana, it becomes clear that, to a Kapalika, tho Kapdla 
is as essential as is a sacred thread to a Braiunaria. If he loses it, he should provide 
liimself with another in a stated time. Ho should cover his body with ashes and 

make himself liideous, and drink liquor from the skull of a human being One of 

the articles of faith is that the effect always resembles, to a certain extent, tho cause ; 
therefore from the practice of austerities in this life one cannot obtain bliss in another 
life, since austerities and bliss are of opposite nature. Tho Kapalikas carried in 
addition to the Kapdla a cow’s horn both for blowing during their worship and 
drinking from. The people of this faith associated freely with women Kapalikas.* 
Cf. R. Gopalan, History of the Pallavas, pp. 94-95. Tho Kurma Purdna (cf. 3. 16, 
111, etc.) distinguishes the Kapalikas from the Pa^upatas as well as from the other 
Saiva sects and says that ‘the Padupatas hate those sects which are guided by the 
Tantras* (R. C. Hazra, Piaranic RUea, p. 64; also ^aftrirwiamnata quoted at p. 201). 
Cf. the words pdkhanda and pdkhandin in the sense possibly of the Kapalikas in the 
Mdlatlmddlwmo, V, 24 and the Mvtdhmrd on Yaj., HI, 6. The Rdj, tar. (13 1, 267) 
refers to 6riparvata as a centre of tho PnSupatas and also to their existence in 
Kashmir (I, 17 ; V, 404). The doctrines and practices of the Pa6upatas (distinguished 
from the Kapalikas) as doscribed in the Kwrma Purdr^ show that they wore not ex- 
trt^mists like the latter with whom they were sometimes identified. For the Atharvasiras 
Upanisad on the early doctrine of the Pa6upatas, see Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, etc., 
pp. I58ff. 

* While describing the Gandhara country, Hiuen Tsang elsewhere (Watters, 
op, cit., p. 215) says that at the distance of 60 li (about 8 mUes) to the north-west of 
certorin monasteries (including the A^oka stUpa at Pu^kalavatl, modem Mirziyarat- 
Charsadda area near Peshawar) there was a stUpa at the pla^ where tho Buddha 
converted the ‘Mother of Demons* (the Buddhist goddess HarltS) and that the people 
of the country worshipped this Demon-mother and prayed to her for offspring. The 
deity was apparently an aspect of tho mother-goddess. The stOpa is now caUed SAre 
MSkhe 3>hei!. 
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the foreign traveller points clearly to the importance and popularity of the 
ancient Bhima tlrtha. The existence of the temple of Siva at the foot of 
Bhima’s jieak probably suggests that the association of a Bhairava with 
the Sakta Pitha is earlier than the seventh century. But it is not definitely 
known whether the Bhimasthana, Udyatparvata and Gaurf^ikhara were 
styled Pithas in the technical Tantric sense of the term and whether they 
were counted among the recognized Rthas in the days of Hiuen-Tsang.^ 

The Tradition about Four Pithas, 

Some of the early Tantras refer to four Pithas. This Catuspltha concep- 
tion may have been associated with a conception of the Sahajaytoa school 
of the Buddhists, according to which one can rise to eternal bliss from 
sexual pleasure. A Sahajayana text entitled Catuspithatantra and its 
commentaries (one of which was copied in 1145 A.I).; cf. H. P. Sastri, 
Cat, Palm-leaf and Selected Paper Manuscripts belonging to the Durbar 
Library, Nepal, 11, .p. viii) speak of the four Pithas as Atmapitha, Parapitha, 
Yogapitha and Guhyapitha and deal with the various kinds of Vajrasattva’s 
intercourse with the Yoginis, such as Prajnaparamita and others. This 
philosophical concept of the Catuspltha was either the cause or tlie effect of 
the early recognition of four holy places as Pithas.^ 


1 See infra. Appendix VI. For the association of Siva with the Pithas, cf. Devi- 
bhdgavaia, Bk. ch. 30, verses 44-50; 

w«rnsr i 

'<r w»ft ^ i 

I 

WJifT | 

•nnirT»rOTifx»fw: n 

But the early association of dakti and ^iva at Bhimasth&na docs not prove that the 
story connecting certain tlrthaa with Sati’s limbs had already developed in the days of 
Hiuen Tsang. Cf. Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 92n. 

2 It is difficult to determine what relation the Catui^pitha could have with the 
Oatu^pitha-parvata near Jajpur in Orissa and with other Sahajayana conceptions of 
‘four’, e,g. the Caturananda. The Cax4f^modidro^r^^ (Sastri, Cat,, pp. ix-x) is said 
to have been uttered by Vajrasattva (Buddha) when he was staying m the female 
orgeui of Vajradh&tvl^vaii. The first verse utteled is ; 

Caturananda, i.e. the pleasures of four kinds, has been explained as embracing, kissing, 
pressiag the breast, and pricking with the nails (i.e. imprinting nail-marks). These 
are said to last as long as the thunderhoU is in union with the lotus. 
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In the opinion of some writers, the Hevajra TarUra of the Buddhists 
was composed shortly before 693 But according to Buddhist 

tradition, Padmavajra, author of the Hevajra Tantra, was the preceptor 
of Anangavajra, a son of king Gopala^ who founded the Pala dynasty in 
Bengal about the middle of the eighth century A,D. If this tradition is 
to be accepted, the composition of the Hevajra Tarvtra may be assigned to 
the same (;entury. This early work enumerates the following four holy 
regions as Pithas: (1) Jalandhara, (2) Odiyana (Uddiyana in the Swat 
valley), 8 (3) Puriiagiri and (4) Kamarupa> . Exactly the same tradition 
is followed in the Kalikd Purdrm (ch. 64, 43-45) ® according to which 
the four Pithas were: (1) Odra, seat of the goddess Katyayani and god 
Jagannatha,® in the west, (2) Jala^aila, seat of the goddess Ca^idi and 
go(l Mahadeva in the north, (3) Purna or Piirnasaila (Purnagiri), seat of 
the goddess Purije^vari and god Malianatha, in the south, and (4) Kamarupa, 

^ Cf. B. Bhattacharya, Sddhanamald (G.O.S.), Ilf p. xliii. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 1-li. 

3 The suggestion tliat Oddiyana was situated in eastern India and is no other 

than Odra (Orissa) is unworthy of any serious consideration. Cf. L«Wi, Journ. As.^ 
1916, pp. 106-10; P, C. Bagchi, Studies in the Tantras, I, pp. 37ff., 42. For some other 
unwarranted theories about the location of Uddiyana, see XI, pp. 142fE. ; 

J.A8M.S., V, pp. 1 4ff . For a discussion on the expressions iMiydnabandha, jalandhara- 
handha, etc., see J.Or.Ac., II, pp. 55-68. 

Cf. fta ’WT?f iraJi 'tf i 

quoted by Bagchi {op, cit,, p. 38) from the seventh Patala of the Hevajra Tantra. 

® Cf, VahgavasI od., p. 410: 

g fwrrg I 

1T«IT R 

fnfwni n 

^ w fiprig i 

in,T ftffTg II 

»rr«i i 

y w ^R i ifi. ^ g n 

The Kdlikd Purdna, quoted by Nftnyadeva (c. 1097-1133 A.D,) in his Bharatnbhd^a 
and by Apararfa^ (c. 1116-40 A.D,) and Ballalasena (c. 1169-85 A.D.), seems to have 
been originally incorporated in the Rudraydmdla Tantra; cf. Dee. Cat, Sans. MSS,, 
R,A.S.B.^ Vfll, p. 70. This Pnrdna (really an Upa-Purapa) is earlier than 1000 A.D. 
according to Code, J.O,R., X, pp. 2 89ff. ; J.Or. Ac., TI, p. 60. Cf. Hazra, op, cit., p. 63 ; 
infra, p. 1 7, note 4. Home sections may, however, have been later added to the original 
Purdria, 

® Cf. the god Jagann&tha in the Puri temple in Orissa (Odra). For the confusion 
of O^ra and Oddiyana, see infra. 
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seat of the deities K&meSvari and KamoSvara ^ in the east. That Odra in the 
list is a mistake for Uddiyarm and that Jftla^aila is tlie same as Ja!landhara 
are clear from another section of the same Pura^a (ch. 18, 42-44 and 49-51 ) ^ 
representing the goddesses Katyayani and Candi as the presiding deities 
respectively of Uddiy&na and Jalandharagiri.^ Other Buddhist works 
such as the SadhajiarnMa (G.O.S., pp. 453, 455) give the four names as 
(1) Odiyana or Uddiyana, (2) Pur^agiri, (3) Kamarfipa or Kamakhya, 
and (4) Srihatta or Sirihatta. Srihatta has been substituted in this list 

1 Cf. reference to Mahagaur! (Kamakhya) and Kame4vara (on the Kamakuta 
hill) in some early records of Assam ; see infra. The identification of Mahagauri with 
Bhuvanedi {J.H.Q., XXIII, p. 324, Kdlikd P., 62, 127) on the top of tlie Kamakhya 
hill is rendered doubtful by her association with Kdme.4vara. The boundaries of 
K&marupa are indicated by the Yoginitantra (Patala XI) quoted in Ep. Ind.^ XII, 

p. 68: 

i 

^TitwiT g l 

I 

farf^: II 

This Ktincana or Kanja Mount is probably the Kimchenjinga. The Biksu, which may 
be associated with Dikkaravasinl although the latter is located at Dikrang near Sadiya 
in north-eastern Assam, is the modem Dikhu falling in the Bralimaputra near 
Sibsagar. The confluence of the Lak.^ (Lakhya) and the Bralimaputra is in the 
M 3 rmensing District. The Karatoya which now runs through North Bengal and falls 
in the Yainima in the Pabna District, was the western boundary of Kamarupa also 
according to Chinese sources. A manuscript of the Yoginl T antra (R.A.S.B., No, 1. 
B, 29, p. 33) roads: ^ I ^omo writers prefer the reading: 

I For Kamarupa’s four divisions {PUhaa), viz. Kama, Ratna, Bliadra or 

Suvarna and baumara, see Gait, Hist. Ai#., p. 11. Kamarupa is also called Kubjika 
Pitha {Kdlikd P., 62, 58, etc.). 

2 Cf. VaAgavasi ed., pp. 79-8U: 

wnt hh: II 

yi w fa ^ i 

WTWt ^iwgjr I 

^tr w^ »>i» mn : ftr*:: i • * * 

iniwtSfii I 

#*n « 

iitmnwT ) i 

iTOT ^f%!nrpwfiT n 

For details of other Pl^has mentioned here, see infra, p. 17, For the same confusion 
between Odra (placed in north-western India) and Uddiyana in early literature, see 
Mamhdraia, II, 47, 19. 

* The location of the (Orissa) country in the western part of India has also 
to be noted. This points actually to U<jl41yana in north-western India, 
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for JS^landhara which, however, seems to have been recognized as one of 
the four Rthas even down to the late medieval period.^ Abtd FazFs 
^Ain4-Ahhan, composed about the end of the sixteenth century at the 
court of the Mughal emperor Akbar (1656-1605), contains an interesting 
description of the Pitha near Nagarkot together with the legend about the 
origin of the four Pithas as known to the author. In this connection Abul 
Fazl says, 'Nagarkot is a city situated on a hill; its fort is called EAngrah. 
Near the town is the shrine of Mahamaya (a name of the Indian mother- 
goddess indicating *'the goddess having great magical powers’’) which is 
considered as a manifestation of the divinity. Pilgrims from distant 
parts visit it and obtain their desires. Strange it is that in order that 
their prayers may be favourably heard, they cut out their tongues; with 
some it grows again on the spot, with others after one or two days. Although 
the medical faculty allow the possibility of growth in the tongue, yet in so 
short space of time it is sufiiciently amazing. In the Hindu mythology 
Mahamaya is said to be the wife of Mahadeva, and the learned of this 
'creed represent by this name the energizing power of the deity. It is said 
that on beholding the disrespect (shown to herself and her husband Siva) 
she cut herself in pieces and her body fell in four places; her head and 
some of her limbs in the northern mountains of Kashmir near K&mraj 
and these relics are called ^arada: other parts fell near Bijapur in the 
Deccan and are known as Tulja (Turja) Bhavani. Such portions as reached 
the eastern quarter near Kamarupa are called Kamakhya, and the remnant 
that kept its place is celebrated as Jalandhar! which is this particular spot. 
In the vicinity torch-like flames issue from the ground in some places, and 
others resemble the blaze of lamps. Tlxerc is a concourse of pilgrims and 
various things are cast into the flames with the expectation of obtaining 
temporal blessings. Over them a domed temple has been erected and an 
astonishing crowd assembles therein. The vulgar impute to miraculous 
agency what is simply a mine of brimstone’ (Jarrett’s trans., II, pp. 312-14). 
The four Pitha-devis recognized in the sixteenth century account are, 
therefore, (1) ^arada at modern Sardi in northern Kashmir, (2) Tulja 
Bhavani in a locality in the medieval kingdom, the capital of which was at 
Bijapur in the southern part of the Bombay Presidency, (3) Kamakhya 
in Ktoarupa, and (4) Jalandhar! near Nagarkot in the Punjab. Abul 
Fazl has substitute(l Kashmir for Uddiyana. He refers to Jvalamukhi 
and not to the neighbouring Jalandhara Pitha.* The Pitha that he 

^ For the tradition of the four Pithas, of. arqr^ fl aa i wH i 

i vH- 

'§5^ || {Sewtaydeara TatUra quoted in the Praxtato^anl Tanira, 

Vasumatl ed., p. 648); also I SWtit 

*1 n {Yamala quoted in the Tambratd/ra, VadgavasI ed., p. 40). 

Vide the two PitheUaitvanyasaa mentioning the four Pithas by name in the Tcrntra- 
mra^ pp. 419-20, 451-62. The Pur^giri Pitha is in these oases called 
rmka. For a tradition about five Pithas accommodating the claim of both Jalandhara 

and ^rihatta, cf. W WHt ^ I (^firftJ) 

n quoted from the sixth Patala of the Tattvasara in the Prdijiatoaan^ 
TarOra, pp. 39 and 40. 

2 For some foreign notices of Jvalamukhf, see Hobson-Jobson, s.v. JmuaUa 
Mookhee, In the third quarter of the fourteenth centuiy, Shama-i-Shiraj ‘Afif (Elliot, 
Hist, Ind,, III, p. SIS) mentions the idol JvaiSmul^l much worshipped by the 
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places in the Bijapur re^on may be the same as Purijiagiri mentioned in 
the other texts. The shrine of Bhavan! stands at Tuljapnr to the south of 
Osmanabad in the Hyderabad State. Such was the celebrity of this goddess 
that, when Sivaji built the fort of Pratapgarh near Javli, he set up there an 
image of his patron-deity Bhavani as tlie Bhavani of Tuljapur was beyond 
easy reach to him (J. N. Sarkar, History of Aurangzih, IV, p. 32). It is well 
known that the Thuggees (both Hindus and Muslims), many of whose 
organizations belonged to Western India and the Deccan, were followers 
of the goddess Bhavani irrespective of their personal religious Ixiliefs. This 
fact points also to the importance of the mother-goddess in the religious 
life of that part of India. The oarada-matha on the borders of Kashmir is 
mentioned in such other works as the ^aktisangama T antra VTII, 

pp. 38, 49). About 1030 A.D., Albiruni says (Sachau, Alberuni's Iridia^ 
1, p. 117), ‘In iimer Kashmir, about two or three days' journey from the 
capital in the direction towards the mountains of Bolor, there is a wooden 
idol called Sarada, which is much venerated and frequented by pilgrims.’ 
The temple of 6arada is also mentioned in Kalhana’s Edj, tar,, VTll, 255(), 
2706. The ruins of Sardi, where the shrine of Sarada stood, lie at the 
confluence of the Kishengaiiga and Kankatori rivers. The old shrine is 
substituted by the late Sarada temple at Gusha (old Ghosa) which is now 
visited by pilgrims. See Stein, Bdj. tar, (trans.), II, pp. 279-89. 


The Tantric Schools of North- Western and Eastern India, 

Two things are apparent from the accounts of the four Pithas. In the 
first place, Kamarupa has a prominent place in all the lists of four. This 
fact may suggest that the Kamarupa Pitha became unrivalled as a centre 
of Tantric culture by absorbing the popularity of the other Yoni tlrthas 
of ancient India at a fairly early date. The name of Kamarupa, with which 
that of the goddess Kamakhya (the original name probably being Kama, 
a shortened form of Kdjnarupd) ^ seems to be intimately associated, is men- 
tioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription (middle of the fourth century A.D.) 
of Samudragupta. But the holy seat of the goddess near Gauhati in Assam 
does not appear to be mentioned in the Tlrthaydfrd section of the Vana- 
parvan, even if the Stanakunda at GauriiSikliara is located in the neighbour- 
hood. The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang who lived for some time at the 
court of the Kamarupa king Bhaskaravarman (c. 600-59 A.D.) in the 
seventh century, is also silent about the goddess Ktoakhya. It is, there- 
fore, not improbable that the presiding deity of Kamarupa did not quit© 
attain to her pre-eminence in the days of Hiuen Tsang.* Worship of the 
mother-goddess was, however, widely prevalent among some of the primitive 
tribes of ancient Assam. The following note on the religious life of the 
Chutiyas of Assam throws interesting light on the subject: ‘The religion of 
the Chutiyas was a curious one. They worshipped various forms of Kali 
with the aid, not of Brahma^as, but of their tribal priests or Dooris. The 
favourite form in which they worshipped this deity was that of Kesai 

infidels and situated on the road to Nagarkot and says, ‘Some of the infidels have 
reported that Sultan Firuz went specially to see this idol and held a golden umbrella 

over its head Other infidels said that Sulfian Muhammad Shah bin Tughlak Shah 

held an umbrella over this same idol ; but this also is a lie.* 

^ The name of the goddess is traced to the Austric words Kdmoi (demon), 
Kdmmt (devil), Komin (ggave), Kamet (corpse in Khasi), K*imru (a god of the Santals), 
etc. Of. B. j^kati in Aeaam Tribune, October 22, 1947. 

< K&makfayfi. seems to be called Maha^uii in the records of Vanamala (end of the 
9th century) and Indrapala (12th century), kings of Kamarupa. See infra. Appendix VI . 
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KJbati, “the eater of raw flesh to whom human sacrifices were offered. 
After their subjugation by the Ahoms, the Deoris were permitted to continue 
their ghastly rites ; but they were usually given, for the purpose, criminals 
who had been sentenced to capital punishment. Fafling them, victims 
were taken from a particular clan, which in return was accorded certain 
privileges. The person selected was fed sumptuously, until he was in 
sufficiently plump condition to suit the supposed test of the goddess, and 
he was then decapitated at the Copper Temple at Sadiya, or at some other 
slirine of the tribe. Human sacrifices were also formerly offered by the 
Tipperas, Kacharis, Koches, Jaintias and other Assam tribes' (E. Gait, 
History of Assam, 1926, p. 42; 1898, p. 56).i It may be pointed 

out in this connection that the Chinese pilgrim noticed the influence of the 
Pa^upatas or Tirthikas, with whom the Tantric devotees of 6akti and 
Siva were associated, all over India — ^in Jalandhara, Ahicchatra (?)j 
Malakuta (in the Far South), Malava, Benares, Mahe^varapura (on the 
Narmada), the land about eastern Makran, Bannu ( ?) and even Khotan 
(in Central Asia); cf. loc. ciL, I, 296, 331; II, 47, 229, 242, 251, 257, 262, 
296, etc. Bhavabhuti’s Mdlatlmddhava not only speaks of a great centre 
of the Kapalikas (cf. supra, p. 10, note 1), apparently devoted to the god 6iva 
Mallikarjuna, at Sriparvata (^ri^aila in the Karnool District, Madras 
Presidency), but also of tiieir devotion to an image of the mother-goddess 
Camu^da (another name of Tara or Kali according to tJie Kdlikd Purdv^, 
ch. 61, 85-91), entitled Karala, in a temple at Padmavati (Padampawaya 
near Narwar in the Gwalior State). 

Another point of interest in the account of the four Pithas is the 
importance of the Gandhara, Uddiyana, Jalandhara and Kashmir countries 
of north-western India as centres of Tantricism. Hiuen Tsang not only 
noticed the prevalence of 6akti worsliip in Gandhara, but has also left an 
account of the popularity of Tantric practices among the people of Uddiyana. 
According to the pilgiim, ‘The people (of Uddiyana) were pusillanimous 
and deceitful; they were fond of learning but not as a study, and they 
made the acquisition of magical formulae their occupation' (Watters, op. cit., 
p. 225). Uddiyana's eminence in the Tantric world is also indicated by 
the recognized association of its name with the worship of the Buddhist 
deities Marici, Kurukulla (identffied with Kali in some passages cited in the 
Tantrasdra), Loke6vara and Urdhvapada-Vajravarah! (cf. SddJianamdld, 
G.O.S., pp. 80, 83, 283ff., 361, 439). Indrabhuti, the Buddhist king of 
Uddiyana, was a celebrated Tantric teacher who composed the Jnauasiddhi 
and other works. Ho was the father of Padmasambhava, the famous 
teacher of the Yogacara doctrine, who was responsible for tlie popularity 
of Buddhism in Tibet and established in that country the great Bsam-yas 
monastery in c. 787 A.D. with the help of a Bengali (1) Buddhist teacher 
named 6antarak§ita or Sauti^. The lady Lak^imkara, a sister of king 


^ Cf. ‘ When the new temple of Kama.khy& was opened, the occasion was celebrated 
by the immolation of no less than a himdred and forty men, whose heads were offered 
to the goddess on salvers made of copper. Similar sacrifLcos were offered to various 
aboriginal deities. According to the Uafi Iqlim, there was in Kamarupa a class of 
persons called Bhogis, who were voluntary victims of a goddess named Ai who dwelt 
in a cavo; from tho time when they announced that the goddess had called them, 
they wore treated as privileged persons ; they were allowed to do whatever they liked, 
and every woman was at their commcuid; but when the annual festival came round, 
they were killed. Magic also held an important place in the estimation of the people, 
and in the *Ain-i>Akbari they were accused, among other practices, of divination by the 
examination of a child cut out of the body of **a pregnant woman who has gone her 
full term of months” ’ {History of Assam, p. 58). 
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Indrabhuti, composed the Buddhist Tantra work entitled Advayasiddhi,^ 
The rule of the Turkish Musalmans, that spread over north-western India 
from the tenth century, led to the gradual decline oi the once flourishing 
Tantric culture in that part of India. 

Different Traditions regarding the Number of Pithas, 

Although four Pithas wore associated roughly with the northern, 
southern, eastern and western regions of India, 2 writers on the subject 
are not unanimous as regards the exact number of the scats of the mother- 
goddess. The Kdlihd Purdnu account of the four Pithas has been already 
noticed; but a different section of the same Purana (ch. 18, verses 42-51) 
gives an account of seven l^thas (including the four seats of the goddess 
described above), no less than three of which are located in Kamarupa. 
According to this section, tlie Pithas are: (1) Devikuta (i.e. BcTnkotta, 
modern Bangarh in the Dinajpur District of Bengal) where Sati's two feet 
fell on the ground and where the Devi is Mahabhaga; (2) Uddiyana where 
the two thighs fell and where the Devi is Katyayani; (3) Kamagiri in 
Kamarupa where the pudendum muliehre fell and the Devi is Kamakhya ; 
(4) a locality on the eastern border of Kamarupa where the navel fell and 
where the Devi is Dikkaravasini ; (5) Jalandhara where the two breasts fell 
and where the Devi is Candi; (6) Purnagiri whore the neck and shoulders 
fell and where the Devi is Purne^vari; and (7) a locality on the borders 
of Kamarupa where the head feU and where the Devi is Lalitakanta.s A 
Tantra work entitled Itudraydmala, which seems to have been composed 
considerably earlier than 1052 A.D.,^ mentions ten holy places as the 
‘principal’ Pithas. These ten Pithas, which include the celebrated four 
discussed above are; (1) Kamarupa, (2) Jalandhara, (3) Purriagiri, (4) 
Oddiyana (Uddiyana), (5) Varanasi (Benares), (0) Jvalanti (probably Jvala- 
mukhl of later texts), (7) MaySvati (near Hardwar), (8) Madhupuri (Muttra), 
(9) Ayodhya (near Fyzabad, U.P.), and (10) Kanci (Conjoeveram in the 

* Cf. Bhattacharya, op, cit,, pp. li-Uv. Bhattacharya gives the date of the founda- 
tion of the Bsam-yas monastery as 749 A.D. But tlio period of Padmasambhava’s 
stay in Tibet is usually assigned to circa 780-96 A,i>. by recent writers on the subject 
(F. W. Tliomas, Indianiam and tts Expansion, p. 79). 

2 As the n\imber 3 had a mystic signilieance with many ancient peoples of the 
world (cf. the Trimurti, Triratna, Tribhuvanii, etc., of the Indians, the Anu-Bcl-Ea 
trinity of the Babylonians, and the Osiris-Ibis-Horus triad of the Egyptians), there 
\fas also a tradition about three Pithas; tf. Ananddrnava Tantra quoted in Dca, Cat, 
Sans. MSS,, R. A.S.B., VIIT, p. 2 1 3 1 

3 Supra, p. 13, note 2. A passage (probably adapted from the Kalikd Purana) in 
the sixth Pa^ala of the Brhan-EUatantra refers to the same livo Pithas: 

^frfirgifT il 

^rwT^T i 

WWait ^ ) 'q- I 

ii?ft II 

The temple of Dikkaravasini is usually located at Dikrang near Sadiya. Lalifa- 
klnta is now popularly associated with the hill-streams Sandhya, Lalita and Kanta 
not far from Gauliati. 

* The RudraydmeUa is mentioned in the Brahmaydmala, a manuscript of which 
was copied in 1062 A.D. (Bagchi, op, cit,, pp, 6-7). Cf. supra, p, 12 , note 5. 

a 
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Chingleput District, Madras Presidency).^ Tlie language of the Mudra^ 
ydmSla suggests that its author had knowledge of some other Pithas of 
lesser importance. A passage from this work quoted in the Kuldn^va 
Tantra (Des. Cat, Sans, MSS,, R.A.S.B., VIII, pp. 110-11) actually speaks 
of the following 18 Pithas: (1) Uddiyana, (2) Devidaikotha (Devikotta), 
(3) Hihgula, (4) Kotimudra, (5) Jaiandhara, (6) VarariasI, (7) Antarvedi, 
(8) Prayaga, (9) Mithila, (10) Magadha, (11) Mekhala (Mekala), (12) Ahga, 
(13) Vahga, (14) Kalihga, (15) Simhala, (16) Strirajya, (17) Radha and 
(18) Gauda. That, liowever, the list of even the pradhdna Pithas were 
drawn arbitrarily without any basis of accepted tradition is clearly demon- 
strated by the discrepancy among similar lists of Pithas found in different 
works. A passage of the Jnd'mrrmva 7^ antra (Ananda.4rama ed., Patala V, 
verses 66-67), which was composed considerably earlier than the middle 
of the sixteenth centuiy,^ enumerates eight important Pithas in the following 
order; (1) Kamarupa, (2) Malaya, (3) Kaulagiri, (4) Kulaniaka, (5) Cau- 
hara (not mentioned in the Jndymri^ava list of 42 Pithas and may bo a 
result of misreading), (6) Jaiandhara, (7) Uddiyana, and (8) Dovakiila 
(Devikotta). 3 As a matter of fact, there are only a few common names 
in the lists of the Riidrayarmla and the Jndndrupava, Such is also the case 
with other lists of the Pithas which usually contain only a number of common 
names. 

There is a very small work entitled Astdda^aplt?ui incorporated in 
Manuscript No. 5913 in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
This work, wliioh is full of textual errors, is ascribed to iSahkaracarya (prob- 
ably the same as Sankara Agamacarya, the Bengali author of the Tdrd- 
raMsya-vritikd, an R.A.8.B. copy of which was made in ^aka 1583 = 1661 
A.D.) and mentions eighteen Pithas together with the Pitha-devis. Although 
some of these names are apparently doubtful, it is interesting that the list 
of eighteen Pithas includes; (1) Lanka — ^ahkari, (2) Alapura — Yugala, (3) 
6ri6aila — Bhramarambika, (4) Kolhapura — ^Mahalal^mi, (5) Varauasi — ^Vi^a- 
lak{?i, and (6) Kasmira — Sarasvati (Sarada). The location of Bhramarambika 
on the 6ri6aila and of Mahalak^mi at Kolhapur in the southern part of the 
Bombay Presidency ^is specially interesting because Bliramaramba, still 
worshipped on the Srisaila, is not mentioned in the other texts, while 
Kolhapur reminds one of Kolvagiri, etc., and of Mahalak§mi or Maha- 
laksmipura (cf. I,C,, VIII, p. 49). The interesting work on the eighteen 

1 Vido tdrd-sodhd in the Rttdraydmala, quoted in tho Tantraadra, VangavasI 
ed.,pp. 621-22; 

Sinn'S^ i 

i 

2 ’Hio JUdnarrutva is largely quoted by the Tantracaryas Brahmananda and Purna- 
nanda in tho sixteenth century, 

» T wt: ?r*n i 

'sfhrni nw^ g 


. 2B 
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Flthas is said to have been written down by one Sambhunath Kar of Calcutta 
in Samvat 1863 = 1806 A.D. from the dictation of an XJtkala BrS^hmaoa 
who was an inhabitant of Jahajapura (Jajpur) on the Vaitara^iA 

Another Tantra text entitled Kttbjikd Tantra, usually supposed to be 
a fairly early work, enumerates the following Siddha-Rthas : (1) Mayavatl, 
(2) Madhupuri, (3) Ka^i, (4) Gorakaakarini or Gorak^acarini, (6) BMgula, 
(6) Jalandhara, (7) Jvalamukhi, (8) Nagarasambhava, (9) Bamagiri, (10) 
Godavari, (11) Nei>ala, (12) Karnasutra, (13) Mahakar^a, (14) Ayodhya, 
(15) Kuruk§etra, (16) 8imhanada or Simhala, (17) Maiiipura, (18) Hr^ike^, 
(19) Prayaga, (20) Badari, (21) Ambika, (22) Vardhamana or Ardhanalaka, 
(23) Triveni (probably Muktaveni near Calcutta and not Yuktaverii at 
Prayaga which is separately mentioned), (24) Gahga-sagara-sahgama, (26) 
Narikela, (26) Viraja, (27) Uddiyana, (28) Kamala, (29) Vimala, (30) Mahi^- 
mati, (31) Varahi, (32) Tripura, (33) Vagmati, (34) Nilavahini, (36) Govar- 
dhana, (36) Vindhyagiri, (37) Kamarupa, (38) Ghantakar^a, (39) Hayagriva 
or Ak^ayagriva, (40) Madhava, (41) Ksiragrama, and (42) Vaidyanatha.^ 


( ??N°?) II 

(WT®?) I 

(’s^T^ ?) n 

f^Kmi fit iiTft[WT(?) ^T!Ririfki^(?) I 

iHjrft Jim ^ri*^wftfk^T(?) i 

g ii 

ws:T^^TfiT fisTfar afiftrirf un5Tl^fS?r^(?) i 

2 Cf. Kubjika Tantra (Patala VII), Manuscript No. 3174 (R.A.S.B.); the same 
quoted in tlie Frdruitosazii Tantra (Vasumati ed., p, 234) and in tlie Vdcaspatj/a, s.v. 
pl}ha» 

(vj. i 

^ WHT 5*r: y 

wxr’fta ^ (v.l. *nr^") i 

?r«ji y 

ftf’ren® (v.i. f9vrT5?) y 

l 

n (v.l, y 

'sr WTT^ JTTreTJnrww^ I 

ftfTWT y 
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This list, probably composed in eastern India, speaks rather ind6i)endently 
of about forty-two Pithas some of which seem to represent actually the names 
of deities. Reference to the Vindhyan region as a Pitha in this list no 
doubt points to the resort of the celebrated non-Aryan goddess Vindhya- 
yasin! (identified with the Indian mother-goddess) whose temple stands 
near modern Mirzapur in the United Provinces. The antiquity of the wor- 
ship of this goddess is proved by the fact that, according to Vakpatiraja’s 
OaiUfavaha, king Ya^ovarman (c. 730-53 A.D.) Differed his homage to 
Devi Vindhyavasini in connection with his expedition for the conquest 
of the quarters. In the twelfth century, Kalhana (Bdj. tar.. Ill, pp. 394- 
431) seems to refer to the same deity as Bhramaravasini ^ in connection 
with a sixth century Kashmirian king named Ranaditya. The celebrated 
Sakta work entitled Cavdl, incorporated in the Marka^deya Puratyi, gives 
evidence to the cult of the goddess Vindhyavasini (cf. ch. 91, v. 37), That 
the resort of this early and important deity is not mentioned in all the 
different lists of Pithas containing oven names of lesser importance, indicates 
the absence of recognized traditions and the freedom an author may have 
exercised in this matter. 

Evidence of the Jndndrnava and the Tantrasdra regarding the 
’ Number of Pithas. 

Eight Pithas mentioned in the Jndrmrnava Tanira have been men- 
tioned above. It is interesting to note that a different section of the same 
work definitely gives the recognized number of Pithas as fifty only. 2 These 
fifty Pithas are: (1 ) Kamaru]m, (2) Varanasi, (3) Nepala, (4) Pauu^avardhana 
(Mahasthan in the Bogra District, North Bengal), (5) Kashmir, (6) Kanya- 
kubja, (7) Purasthita (v.l. Purasthira), (8) Carasthita (v,l. Candrasthira, 
Carasthira), (9) Purpa^aila, (10) Arbuda, (11) Amratake^vara, (12) Ekamra 
(Bhuvane^var in Orissa), (13) Trisrotah (the Tista river in north-eastern 

(v.l, 5 ^ I 

(v.l, II 

This list can hardly be very early. But the idea {Rdjamdldy 1, ed, K, P. Sen, p. 124) 
that the Kuhjikd speaks of 1 27 Pithas is duo to the wrong impression created by the 
Pranalomnl which quotes several lists from the Brhan-Nlkitantra, witiiout reference 
to the source, in continuation of the Kuhjikd list. 

1 The name has, as the Raj. tar. seems to imply, bearing on the condition of the 
Vindhyan forests infested with boos. The Indian mother-goddess is given the name 
Bhramarl in some texts {Mdrkarideya Purdna, 91, 49; Devlbhdgavata, X, 10, 13); 
cf. the name of Bhramaramba on the i^ridaila. The Plfhanirnaya locates this deity 
in northern Bengal and in the Nasik region of the Bombay Presidency. It is interesting 
to note that certain fonns of the mother-goddess in western Asia, such as Nanaia 
and Artemes, had the bee for their symbol. The Indian mother -goddess riding a, lion 
reminds one of the Cappadocian Ma who stands on a lioness or panther. Like Siva, 
Ma’s consort Teshub also rides on a bull and has the three-prongod thunder-bolt (cf. 
triSiUa) as his distinctive weapon. See Raychaudhuri, D. R. Bkand. Volume, pp. 301-03. 
The goddess Vindhyavasini is possibly called Sulml in the TarUraadra, p, 193. The 
Gaudavaha (verses 285-347) identifies Vindhyavasini with Kali or Parvati, associates 
her with the Kola and Sabaras, and refers to human sacrifices offered to her. For the 
goddess, fond of wine and flesh and worsliipped by the ^aluiras, Pulindas and Barbaras, 
see HoHv., II, iii, 7-8. 

the expressions paficdSat-pUha-aaficaya (v.l. pafled^at^athdna*^) and paflcdioit- 
• piiha-vinydaa in the JMndrnava (AnandaSrama ed., Pa^ala XIV, verse 112); quotation 
from the same work in the Tantrasdra, p. 427n.; Tantracuddrnavi (MS, No. 1, F 3 in the 
library of the K.A.S.B.), p. 615. 
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India), (14) KSmakotlia (v.l. ®kota), (16) Kailasa, (16) Bbfga, (17) Ked&ra, 
(18) Candrapura, (19) 6rip!t/ha (probably, ^rihatta), (20) Onkara, (21) 
J^alandhara, (22) Malava (v.l. Manava), (23) Kulanta (vJ. KupSnta), (24) 
Devakotta, (26) Gokar^ia, (26) Marute^vara, (27) Attahasa, (28) Viraja, 
(29) Bajagrha, (30) Kolvagiri (Kaulagiri), (31) Elapura (Ellora), (32) 
Kale6vara (v.l. Kame^vara), (33) Jayantika (Jayanti), (34) Ujjayini, (35) 
K^irika (K^iragrama), (36) Hastinapiira, (37) Uddisa (from Prakrit O^d^visa, 
Odjmsa> Sanskrit Odravisaya, i.e. Orissa), (38) Prayaga, (39) Vindhya, 
(40) Mayapura, (41) Jale^vara (in Orissa), (42) Malaya, (43) Sn^aOa, (44) 
Merugiri, (46) Mahendra, (46) Vamana, (47) Hiranyapura, (48) Mahalaksmi, 
(49) Uddiyana, (50) Chayaehatrapnra.^ It is doubtful whether all the 


^ The same passage is also found in the manuscript of the Tantracu^lamatii 
(pp. 616 - 16 ) in the H.A.S.B. library and in Bralimananda's S'dktdnand(U(irangiv>%, 
ch. 16 (referring to the Gdndfuirva T antra), 

?i«rT fta wnT % g 

gK:f«?r (v.i. 'its 

w»T?ta»nj^ ?m: | 

ira:’T^ II 

(v.i. ?r«fT f»r? I ) 

^3«sre 3tT«*l?l? “f®") I 

(v.l. °sni^) » 

(v.i. 5^3 ?m: g) 

?) 3|T^jWKW3: I 

WT^'^18 (v.l. «T»r?r3) 33T ^^3 (vJ. 

{v.l. g 

(v.i. ^3^iTO^ I 

fWPBIB t ^BT g 3 i »3 n g ) 

Jft^^ 33Tft3 ^ I 

^irfT3^ fBTSf (v.i. g 

ft3 I 

(v.l. 3tTft=3’C) W3 l ijW (v.l. 9>3fsn3tT^ g 

irf^r3K^?t3^ (v.i. 5^:31 g 

(v.i. flsrsjifw) »?3Tft3‘ ■'Hi'«iis<:3iS^<t I 

W3W3 ^31 fjrfc^ g 

BIWbIb (vJ. 31%*^ 3133°) TT (v.l. f%\^) I 

«f3i3r#33 (v.i. °yc) ?t-3g^?n3«3: 3^:^ g 
WI3rT*3g< ^ 333 33:^^^ I 
Tt3T3Jj9t3ft*3T3 3TB3n3gj3S?? 3<T g 
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places were l^akta ilrthat. In some oases there seems to be an 

attempt to trace l^akta influence in not only oaira but also Yais^ava holy 


The same passage is found in the Mth Fa^ia of the Brhan^Mktkmtra in a modified 
and ooxrupt form (cf. infra, p. 37, note 1 for the emendations): 

anim -a i 

^1^' ^iraait (»rr^:9i) i 

(s’®!”) i 

hwt ps< («3“) « 

w wmr: (sn®i°) nwT a 

sj ' Vi 

*n*w (ni^) n®*r n i 

jftsrii wtitiw^ w ii 

wjrwTsrimft’tw (Pi^ait5KW'«iw) I 

w'fwgx:®^ w i 

w*r<CB epig^ wasrfuflgr nwr i 
fsra(’ir)^xgt n 
aeii*«rgK®s wftsrgx^^ ('aflw”) w i 
sraraw n®T 'tilg’c^s n 

wwTgK®fn®« g^'® (nn*r° ?) i 

®%*s;gKite® nwi af«0g< f?r«ni i 
fTt^ig^flnw nwref^gt hwt a 
W’lilgKnfn^s (w^°?) nwr wp«ng^ (wimw^gr) a 

To give the above passage an appearance of an original composition, it is precoded 
in the Brhan-NUcUarUra by the following verses which mention certain Pithas in the 
alphabetical order; 

hiit i 

'*rv 

V# 

t?Tf® nwr^fnuK 'ikw i 

WTlh<IWlft^S[K\ n 
’^naftftgrw wnnEpn^' i 

ww*qrfi(,ai?|-3\ ww iqifs ^T i u Mls ifl I 
TOT™(°*fTO°)^^ w 1 

f!i$ I 

^rn ?rt««fPram i 

V# # v* sj ' 

w twT^«?hr^uKg i 
twi^wg^ tPf ^ gwn g g 

Some of the names mentioned appear to have been fabricated by the author and to 
have had no real existence. 
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places. This attempt may possibly be attributed to eastern India. The 
above list has been quotfed and utilized in a Pltkanydsa section of the Tantra-^ 
sdra by the Bengali Tantric teacher Krsnananda Agamavagi^a in the 
seventeenth century.^ Curiously enough the Tantrasdra, in spite of its 
clear recognition of the number of Pithas to be fifty only in accordance with 
the Jmimn^va Tantra, actually makes fifty -one Pithas out of the fifty 
enumerated above. This has been done strangely by splitting the name of 
one of the fifty Pithas, viz. Merugiri (No. 44) into two names, viz, Meru Pitha 
and Giri Pitha, ^ in the formal nydsa associating certain limbs with the 
Pithas. 3 The anomaly was probably the result of a modification of the text 
of the Tantrasdra by later hands. What is, however, more interesting is that 
the PUhaniri^ya or MahdpUIianirupai^y which has been quoted in the Prdr^- 
tosa^l T antra by Bamato^ana Vidyalankara, who was seventh in descent 
from the compiler of the Tantrasdra , in 1820 adheres exactly to this modified 
number of the Pithas, viz. fifty-one, although the list itself is independent 
of the earlier lists of Pithas. As this work is not quoted in the Tantrasdra 
or any other earlier Tantra dealing with the Pithas, it seems that the 
Plthanirrtaya was composed or became popular in eastern India shortly 
after the compilation of the Tantrasdra by Krsiiananda Agamavagi^a 
(seventeenth century) but before that of the Prdmitosa'^i Tantra by Rama- 
tosana in 1820. As tlie w'ork was utilized by Bharataoandra in his Annadd- 
mmigala (1752), it must have been composed earlier than the middle of the 


1 For a detailed discussion on the date of the Tantrasara, see Appendix IV. 

* Uf. TantrasSra, p. 426: ST « ^ B B ^ 

I 

* Of. loc, cit,; also the Hudrayamala passage quoted above. The Tantrasdra 

associates the following limbs with the following Pithas: (1) — ^limb not 

mentioned; according to the Rudraydmala (region of the organ of genera- 

tion);(2) ; (3) ^qiSt— = right); (4) 

BT»nrw:; (6) ; (6) WRTf w— ; (7) 'jkPub— 

nostril); (8) tT'CftflB— ; (9) ; (10) ; 

(11) (12) ’iTBim — (i3) (14) — 

; (16) ; (16) fW; (17) (18) 

; (19) ; (20) ; (2i) wrwaiK— 

(22) BiBW («m) — ; (23) f BriBw (^ibi*)— ; (24) 

; (25) ; (26) BTBIT^ ; (27) 

; (28) ftrar— (29) rtarcr— (30) 

; (31) ; (32) ; (33) 

— ; (34) ’OTHfilt)-— BTWJ'W ; (36) ; (36) 

WIBBKITWr; (37) (38) BBRT— ; (39) fsiwtr— IPB ; 

(to) Brerr^— mfti; (4i) (42) bbb— (43) 

(U) (45) firft— BlBBliWI ; (46) B%B[— ; (47) BTBB-— 

(48) ; (48) ; 

(50) BftBlB— ; (51) BrBTWBB<C— 1 It should bo noted that the 

association of a Pitha with a limb in the nydaa was suggested difierently by different 
writers* 
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eighteenth century. The composition of the FUhanirrfuya or 
nirupai^ may therefore be assigned to the closing years of the seventeenth 
century or more probably to the early years of the eighteenth (c. 1690-1720). 
The reference to Kalighata, whose popularity seems to be associated with 
the foundation of Calcutta (1690) and whose mention in earlier works is 
rare,i possibly supports this date. The important feature of this work, 
as it is usually accepted in Bengal, is that its list of I^thas together with the 
names of the Devi and the Bhairava, includes a number of places in the 
rural areas of Bengal. The language is in some cases greatly influenced 
by Bengali. The history of the literature on the Pithas no doubt points 
unmistakably to the great contribution Bengal must h^ve made to the 
Tantric literature and culture in the medieval period. The greatest centre 
of Tantricism seems to have originally been in north- western India. Before 
the medieval period, the Tantric school of north-eastern India rose 
to eminence and became a great rival of the north-western school. Witli 
the gradual decline of Tantric culture in the north-west as a rcjsult of foreign 
occupation, Bengal seems to have come to the forefront as the abode of 
great leaders of Tantric thought. 

The Tradition about 108 PUkas. 

The uncertainty about the recognized number of the Pithas in the 
medieval period is also demonstrated by another fact. The number 108 
had some importanc'c in India to the sectarian worshippers who often 
attempted to endow their respective deities with 108 names.^ In the list 
of such 108 names of a particular deity, names or epithets of various other 
deities were appropriated, the underlying idea being that tlie latter are only 
different manifestations of the former. The love of system and concord, 
which is a feature of the Indian mind, inspired theologians to harmonize 
Brahman, Visnn and l^iva in the compound form of the TVimurti, A^i^pu and 
§iva in that of Hari-Hara, and 6iva and ^akti in that of Ardha-nar-i§vara. 
The theory of tlie ten Avataras of Visnu was likewise the result of an attempt 
at harmonization of different religious sects worshipping different cult- 
deities.® Even in recent times, the Bauls of Bengal, both Muslim and 


1 There is no mention of Kalighat as a Pitha in the Cari^imangala (16th century) 
by Mukundar.'ma of the Burdwan District. But Viprad'sa’s Manaadmangala 
(1495 A.D.) mentions Kalika of Kalighat, Sarvamahgala of Citpur (now included in 
Calcutta) and Bofi-Candi of Betor (near Sibpur in the Howrah District). Even 
if this reference is not an interpolation, it does not prove that Kalighat was 
regarded as an important tlrtha in the fifteenth century. The sixteenth century 
author Vam^Tdasa of Mymensing does not regard Kalighat as a Pitha. See infra, 
p. 33 and note 3, 

Cf. the list of various names of Siva in the Sanatkum&ra-saihhita section (ch. 31 ) 
of the S'iva Purdrta and in the Kodarakhanda subsection of the Mahe^varakhanc^ 
section of the Skanda Parana, For a list of the different names of Brahman, see 
Padma Purdxux, Sr^tikhanda, ch. 34-; Skanda Purdna, Piabhasakha^da, ch. 107. 
The idea seems to have originated from the Satarudrlya section of the Yafurveda 
(Taittirlya Samhita. IV, 6, 1 ; Vajasaneyi Samhit&, ch. 16). A Bengali text entitled 
Srikrena-Aatandma (literally, the 100 names of Lord Krsna) is very popular in Bengal 
and is daily recited by many pious people. There are also later lists of the 1 ,000 names 
of some gods, notably Visnu. See Dea, CaX,, R.A.S B., VIII, pp. 173, 600, 812, 815, 
82cff., 842, etc. For two lists of the aahasrandma of Vi^nu and &vb, see Mahabhdrata, 
XITT, chs* 149 and 1 7. For the importance of the numbers 1 08 and 1008, see Tantraadra, 
pp. 48, 116, 131, 167, 638, 662, 733, 761, 781, 826-26, 903, 906, 918, 920, 973, etc., and 
83, 167, 906-07, 928, etc. The importance t>f the number 108 is clearly demonstrated 
by the fact that even today the revered names of many religious teachers are men- 
tioned as prefixed by the word SH for no less than 1 08 times, although in actual practice 
8H for 108 times is indicated by the expression ‘iri 108*. 

* See Sircar, * Sectarian Difference among the Early Vaii^^vas’ in Bhckr* Vid,, 
VIII, pp. 109-11. 
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Hindu, have been declaring in their songfl the absolute identity of Rama 
and Rahim, of Christ (Beng. Khf^ta) and Krj?na (vulgo Kf^ta), of Siva and 
‘All, and of Durga and Fatima. A section of the devotees of the mother- 
goddess is known to have endowed their cult-deity with 108 names attempt- 
ing thereby to identify her with various goddesses and with the female forms 
(Saktis or energizing powers) of many gods worshipped in different parts 
of India. An early list of this nature can be traced in the Mahdbhdrata 
(VI, ch. 23); but a complete list of the 108 names of the mother-goddess 
with the specification of her assoedation with particular holy places is 
probably to be found for the first time in the Matsya Purdna, ch. 13, the 
particular section, however, being assignable to the early medieval period.^ 
The same text has been quoted in the descrij)tion of the various manifesta- 
tions of Bhadrakarnika (a form of the mother-goddess) in the Revakhanda 
subsection of the Avantyakhanda in the Slcanda Purdnn (which in its present 
form is not earlier than the twelfth century) 2 as well as in the enumeration 
of the different names of the goddess Savitri, the wife of Brahman, in the 
^ Sr^tikhanda section (ch. 17) of the Padma Purdna, The same text is also 
quoted in the Dembhdgavata (VIJ, ch. 30) which, unlike the Matsya^ Skandu 
and Padma PurdyaSy refers to the holy places, associated in this work with 
the different manifestations of the mother-goddess and of her consort, as 
Pithas without, however, mentioning the particular limbs of the goddess 
and the particular Bhairavas, although it says that the list contains the names 
of some Pithas in addition to those that ‘sprang from* the limbs of Sati.® 


1 Ch. 13 of the Mataya Purdria refers to Vpidavana as the resort of R&dha and 
to Purufottama. There is no genuine evidence to show that Badiia was recognized 
as a divinity earlier than the post-Gupta period and that Puru^ottama (Puri) attained 
to any eminence before tht) days of Anantavarman Codagahga (1078-1147 A.D.) 
who laid the foundation of the great temple of Jagannntha at Puri. Cf. also reference 
to Mandavyapura (Mandor in the Jodhpur State), Vaidyanatha, etc., which do not 
appear to be early, although the Matsya Purdria in some form must have existed in 
earlier times. 

* Cf. references to Ramanuja (Visnukhanda, ch. 21 ) who flourished in the age of 
the Cho|a King A^ir&jendra (c. 1070 A.D.) and the Hoysala Visnuvardhana (c. 1106-41 
A.D.), to the Gurjara-Pratihara King Bhoja I (c. 836-85 A.D.) and to King Ama of 
Kanauj who was either the same as Ama (c. 753-65 A.D.), son of YaiSovarman 
(c. 730*^3 A.D.) or as Aina-Nagabhata II (c. 805—33 A,D.), grandfather of Bhoja I. Vide 
Prabhasakhanda-Vastrapathamahlitmya, ch. Iff.; Brahmakhanda-Dharmaranya- 
khanda, ch. 36ff. ^ Tliosc, however, do not prove that the Skanda Purdna did not exist 
in any form in earlier times. In the first-half of the 1 1 th century, Albiriini had informa- 
tion about the 18 Purdnas including the Skanda (Sachau, loc. ciL, pp. 130-31). For a 
Bengal manuscript of this Purdna ‘written in Gupta hand, to which as early a date 
as the middle of the seventh century can be assigned on palaoographical grounds', 
see JRAS, 1903, p. 193; Smith EHly 1924, p. 23. 

• * A later list of 108 Pithas is found in the Prdnatosant Tantra, p. 236 (cf. Vaco'S- 
patya, s.v. ptpha). The verses appear to have been quotf d from tlio Brhan-Nilatantra 
(P:4Al(k V) which was known to the Pranatosani (cf. p. 2), As there are several lists 
hi it, the Bfhan-Ntla, itself a late -medieval work, probably also drew from some slightly 
earlier sources. If it is the same as the Mahd-Nllatantra, it must be regarded as earlier 
than c. 1550 A.D. when Brahmananda mentioned it in his TardraJiasya (Pa^ala I). 
But this date is doubtful, as the Byhan-Nila quotes one list of 52 Pithas. 

♦ 4c 4c ♦ ♦ ♦ its 

4c 4( 4c 4: 4( 4! 4c 

VHii^ (v.i. i 

(v.i, g 
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Ibis mtereBting list of the 108 names of the mothw-goddess and those of as 
many holy places in different parts of India includes the following names: 


Pitt jittttt itst i 

JTTTTTJITTTT f I 

augufifit (v.i, °f fw%) irtiT i 
(vJ. °«i^) wSPnwxTTnr? (v.i.° i 

nftmT w 9JWI w wTswiftT^ i 
w^tir nTTJTTT (*iftratT° ?) ^ (v.i. °^) w i 

fWKT^nWT^l W nwi <9K«^ I 

WT^swTwnfiiT (v.i. wjrw°) ^ a'sumua: (v.i. aPTi°, a 

(v.i. fti^r fiiiigwTwi»wi » 

WTTnpiT^ WBiH«TiPi^M< (v.1. °W5Tfa[*W°) nT«l I 

t<I»irw arrSlsi fira: WTTrs^t fhPc: a 
KT«h’«#< »r#Nf<i I 

(v.i. aT^° ; i) 

WTTiPw (v.i. wfi^°) w n 

an^tfr PmBT (v.i. °w?rr) w witfl wPnatTsn i 
SSaS^'WT (v.l. “tw®) ’SMS[ar: B 
xnw^sri T nTPesn (v.i. °f*fi%) i 

5^ awT Tt: B 

$10 (v.l. $%«rspn^0) $t0T»TO»lPW^ 1 

tPc^» 5 yCT*?? SWTW*I$ ftiUH (v.l. "flW Pi$ ; Pl^) « 

wrmnT irow i 

TTITT: (v.l. mTTK°) ^IwSt 0:ft(»)0TfiWT ITST I 
arrift?# ttott (v.i. '’Pre^w ut°) Pi*wt<^* hwt (v.i. i 

arTTTTWTWTW (v.l. >rTT<T»II°) 1TOW B 

aVif^Tt^bBT wPiTflwSa w l 

TTkVhT (v.1. °»n«t) TTUT $P imTTW p^plll^ (v.l. °5IT^) B 

f iTTwfeifiiw^ xnillw iraa w i 

Pl’WTWRT (v.l. °nmvi) ^TT Tp:?ffTT BIW0 T B 

nWT KT»ri?lw (v.t °TW°) WW0 W I 

SPITi PsTBWi T fa$ B 

Pfsrar tktt^ UTTiTeNfT nwr i 

wrStw ^P^mi awT tacPr^: PpiH (v.i. ^tPikiPw! ;,$Pr 

P(0pIT^) B 

^0i?y aft ^w»i0iti< (v.i. "ih tt) irar i 

Twpnr BiwJiT wwt b 
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(I) Vi^alak^i — ^VarS^asi, (2) lingadh&rii?! — Naimi?a, (3) Lalita — ^Prayaga, 
(4) Kamak^I, Kamuka or Kamiiki — Gandhamadana, (5) KumudS — Manam, 
(6) Vi^vakaya or Vii^vakama — ^Ambara, (7) Gomati — Gomanta, (8) Kama- 
carioi — Mandara, (9) Madotkata — Caitraratha, (10) Jayanti — Hastinapura, 

(II) Gauri — Kanyakubja, (12) Rambha — ^the Malaya or Amala mountain, 
(13) Kirtimaii — Ekamra, (14) Vi^va or Vilva — Visve^vara, (15) Piiruhuta — 
Pu^kara, (16) Margadayini — Kedara, (17) Nanda or Manda — ^ihe Hima- 
layas, (18) Bhadrakar^iika or Bhadrakalika — Gokarna, (19) Bhavani — 
Stha^ivi^vara or Sthanc6vara, (20) Yilvapatrika — Vllvaka or Vilvala, (21) 
MadhavI—lSri^aila, (22) Bhadra or Bhadre^vari — Bhadra, Bhadre^vara or 
MadreiSvara, (23) Jaya — Varahasaila, (24) Kamala — Kamalalaya, (25) 
Rudrani or Kalyapi — Rudrakoti, (26) Kali — Kfilanjara, (27) Kapila — 
Mahalinga, (28) Miikutet^vari or Mangalesvari — Kota, Markota, Makota or 
Karkota, (29) Mahadovi — ^alagrama or ^aligrama, (30) Jalapriya — 
iSivalinga, (31) Kiimari — Mayapuri, (32) Lalita — Santana, (33) Utpaia or 
Utpalaksi — Sahasraksa, (34) Mahotpala — Sahasraksa or Hiranyaki^a, (35) 
Mangala — the Gahga or Gaya, (36)Vimala— Purusottaraa, (37) Amoghak§i — 
Vipa^a, (38) Patala — ^Pundravardhana or Punyavardhana, (39) Naraya^i — 
Supar^va, (40) BhadraHundari or Rudrasundari — Trikiita, (41) Vipula — 
Vipula, (42) Kalytini—Manasacala or Malayacala, (43) Kotavi — Kofitirtha, 
(44) Sugandha — Madhavavana or Madhavivana, (45) Trisandhya — Goda- 
srama, (^lodavari or Kubjamraka, (46) Ratipriya or Haripriya — Ganga- 
dvara, (47) Sivananda, Subhananda, Sunanda or Sabhananda — ^ivakupda, 
Sivakunja or 6ivac§nda, (48) Nandini — the bank of the Bevika, (49) 
Rukmipi — ^Dvaravati, (50) Radha — Vrndavana, (51) Bevaki — Mathura, 
(52) Parame^vari — Patala, (53) Sitii — (^itrakuta, (54) Mndhyavasini — the 
Vindhyas, (55) Ekavira — tlu' Sahyadri (Western Ghats), (56) Candrika — 
HariiScandra or Harraaeandra, (57) Ramana — Ramatirtha, (58) Mrgavati — 
the Yamuna, (59) Mahalaksmi — Karavira, (60) Uma or Rupa — Vinayaka, 
(61) Arogil or Arogya — \ aidyaiiatha, (62) Mahesvari — ^Mahakala, (63) 
Abhaya— -the Usnatirthas, or Ihispatirtha, (64) Amrta, Nitamba or l^Irgi — 
the Vindhyan rave, (65) Mandavi or Manduki — Mandavya or Mandava, (66) 
Svaha — Mahe^varapura or Mahe^varipura, (67) Praeanda — Ghagalanda, 
Chagalapda, Chagalihga or Vegala, (68) Candika — ^Amarakantaka, Makaran- 
daka or Marakahkata, (69) Vararoha — Somesvara, (70) Puskaravati — 
Prabhasa, (71) Bevamata — Sarasvati, (72) Mata, Para or Pava — the shore 
of the sea or the bank of the Para, (73) Mahabhaga or Mahapadma — 
Mahalaya, (74) Pihgales^vari — ^thc Payospi, (75) Sirahika — Kritasauca, (76) 
Yai^askari, Sahkari or Atisahkari — Karttikeya, (77) Lola — Utpaia vartaka, 

(vJ. i 

^ (v.l. n 

^ (v.l. 

II 

(v.i. fi?nrT^) ii] 

(v.L °^T°) (v.l. I 

ETiflfir (vj. « 

The text is not free from defects. Names like Aile, KuSavarta, etc., have been dupli- 
cated. 
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(78) SubhadrS^^o^asa&gama or SindhuBangama, (79) MUtE Lak^! or UmS* 
Lak^ml — ^Siddhapura, Siddhavana or Siddhavata, (80) Angana, Ananga 
or Taranga — Bharata^rama, (81) ViiSvamukhi — Jalandhara,*"(82) TSrft — ^the 
Kiskindhya hill, (83) Pu^ti — ^Devadaruvana, (84) Medha^Ka^mlra, (86) 
Bhima — ^the Himalayas, (86) Pusti or Tusti — ^Vastre^vara or Vi6vei§vara, (87) 
{^uddhi or iSuddha — Kapalamocana, (88) Mata — ^Kayavarohaiia, (89) 
Bhvani or Dhara — ^afikhoddhara, (90) Bhrti — Pi^idaraka, (91) Kaia or 
K.ala — the Candrabhaga, (92) Sivakari^i, Sivadhari^i, Siddhidayini or 
^aktidharioi — ^Aochoda, (93) Amrta — ^the' Bei:ia, (94) Urva^i — Badarl, (95) 
O^adhi or Ausadhi — ^Uttarakuru, (96) Ku§odaka — ^Ku6advipa, (97) Man* 
matha — ^Hemakuta, (98) SatyavadinI — ^Mukuta or Kumuda, (99) Vandanlya 
or Vandinika — ^A^vattha, (ioo) Nidhi — in the home of VaMravana, (101) 
Gayatrl in grammar, (102) Parvati in the company of Siva, (103) IndraijLi 
in the world of gods, (104) Sarasvati in the mouths of Brahman, (105) 
Prabha (light) in the solar orb, (106) Vaisnavi among the Divine Mothers, ^ 
(107) Arandhatl among chaste women, (108) Tillottama among beautiful 
girls, (109) Brahmakala in the hearts of men, and (110) 6akti (strength) 
in the living beings.^ It will bo seen that the names are actually more 


1 They are usually regarded as seven or ei^t in number. 

Cf. sir# liWrft injT i 

'ST 'sa II or 

JTT^ mn i'* 

'Trf 'at ♦J'mr: n 

(Apte, Sanshrit-English Dictionary^ s.v. matr). In place of Camunda of the first list, 
the Mdrkat^deya Parana (ch. 88) gives Narasimhi. These seven rnwrics are found 
in the list of' the eight ndyikoft or yoqinls to bo worshipped along with the form of the 
mother-goddess called Kau§ikl-Candika in the Kalikd Parana, ch. 61, 84: 

jTwrft TituiT wiff i 

^T<crit ^* 15 ^ g 

fit’ll wsp?!’ g 

For ^ivadutl, cf. Mdrkaijdeya Piardria, loo, eit. 

In place of Carcika of tlio second list, tho Tantrasdra (pp. 314, 320) reads CandikS. 
or Mahalak^ml. It is not known if they are associated with the eight Bhairavas: 

^mg?t 3ifw^Y«ir»ww i 

w’rvrwrrn g ((bid., pp. 332f.) 

For a list of sixteen Mothers, see PranatomnX Tarvtra, p. 146, 

2 So© the text of the list edited in Appendix I. The Brhan^Nlla (Patala V) and 
Prdyatosanl (pp. 237-38) Tantraa supply a later list of similar nature. 

Cf. n Jnmrig l 

(v.i. g 

»rw^T (v.l. g 

fwanm ^ (v.i. %'’) i 

atm ^ gfiftw ar 1 

im%tf T aprfirm% irar g 
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than 108 in number, but that a number of the holy places are only imagin- 
ary. The fact that even in an attempt to iind out 108 actual titihas that 


STTH ^lf»nfWH(v.L i 

'SWTstT (v.l. h^t) i 

(vJ* I) 

ftsrmr (v.i. ust^ hvh g 

{v.l. *r5Tt?t I 

HTHfl WTubdr (v.L «?rif ; ^nnra#) ^ 

(v.l. °«n^) I 

3jN? 1 l 

jfTHJut PruTvnm (v.i. ftuJTT anr) *m wr a 
vc?npit (vfu^ ; v.i. ifwart ; ^sroi) ^ ?r I i 

v^«niiTiB (TKT®) f8ftStT% a 

?[fw SI uflfum I 

'^kt (vJ. silert ; ^f^%) *ar sf htht a 

srEr<TUT*r*PflT (v.l. °h^t) si f »f%ii (v.l “«si^T; 

I 

SSRsmI 3^H*fT MTT^ HtWTSlil I 
^sim uml ^ ut'hthwt (v.l. “sthstt) i 

ft^tr^Tut (v.i. rsvnsBTH) fssiTwrlt g’sst ftasifaiuiT a 
W »ftvi' I 

v» ■»» • 

^»ri ^«sri »?m& vr a 

*1^5^ HETiI»^T ^fielHigt I 

H^TUrssisiTfsilY a 

(v.i. ^usii^O (v.L fnaJl^ffi'’) 

fw I 

ainir^tHi'^ atfir: (v.l. sPn:) WT si fregfE^cr a 
SEiT si t^sHiTE (v.l. w»fWT*rnB) umieI uTM*nf»i^ i 
viEWETk^ (vj. 'Sl’csauT HEkid a 

(v.l. USETT n «ETS^ I 

HITT ^ UESTT^t ET HEEftEKfsWT i 
»riiEt W k^srfilET ftaiRt HET I 

sj v» ^ 

s[i»wT (vi *tt) %TtEt EPifEtl a 

nmlvKif Ejwnfufl i 

EET ^ Ijurakf T HET a 

( UWT ^ "n wr HSIT a ) 

aTET'^t^ HETS^; UTE# ETESkr^ ( 

N# 

HKHT (vx iswT) arurttsf 'sr anS^ Etaiar^WT a 
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could be associated with ^akti rather arbitrarily the author does not refer 
to BLfimarupa and UddiySna may point to the author’s aversion for these 

^ ^ uu^T 'll w^f^iwrr i 

(v.i. “^rt ; ; tuwfrr) 

I 

(v.L »ni^® ; °^T) eift i 

fiwr (v.i. fat ; *[jif stwT a 

JifiaaTwftwxTt^ wf^aarr (v.i. “fe^nftiarr; °^sfrwi irer) i 

a 

se<ii wwT?«T eeT%jfw^wfwft’ i 

1*5^1# erratp^ (v.L °arm) ^aitviT ^nfw*n a 

eXT*ri^ ewiileiT exT«t (°a»i ; v.i. “w) i 
uermtfb er^n (v.i. wikitt) wia«st (v.i, “aTOt) a 

a;?W 4 fin«Twm ( axaefbeu'’ ; v.i. (v.L war) 

(v.i. "ifTTSffT) ftw? (v.i. fawir°) 'ftftwireTfeft a 
«XT*r^T spajii (v.i. °^i) anriaraiw# (v.i. aisiw#) firaT i 

WTulae exT^d sr f«r5ft«vi<s«frvt^ a 

w WTgwT m# (v.l. «p 3 ^) i 

inB^REtT af«% (v.L aiftre) sroaamV a 
ar irwiaw asNrft (v.i. i 

aiaft wa erfaft furaw fwfsrar a 

{v.i. aawtwfrfh n) i 
fa>wTKara% (v.i. Pp^iaatK^) v^ar 'saitrr a 

aw?f|- n mnrrt ftgfw^T i 
ftfaaiT aa^tfte <TmiV«r (v.i. aiw") ernafb: a 
eja»^t w sia*e w faere^mrf^ i 
ftarar n ewnjfw: eiaaraTw eiw a 
WT wxanilw^ rrar i 

eariHXT (v.i. rwth^) wxatrwV (v.i. Rrrm^l) aratief (v.i. 

a 

?«[cr w ttwr (v.i. tacwai i 

(v.i. ^awng) earTfean exreaif wx^r a 
vr’ui vf (v.i. wnn^) wa wrafw# afwfswr i 
(v.i. wapirrnT att?hcgt eft a 
erfarff (v.l. er^t) tfirft atan atei i 

enjft^iat iftw ^aftd^t^ (^ ; v.i. taafa° ; ^ffan°) a 

aiaftujiatt earft ar ewa^ mawerr i 
anea^ aiwaiPf a 
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out-and'Ont Tantric RrIJuis. It caimot possibly be held that the text was 
composed before Uddiyana and Kamarupa attained to eminence. 


(v.i. (v.i. twt) i 

WTfUi^ mrmnir »nfWT<it wsft n 

(v.i, »r°) i 

xshift' wrfljTtf n 

WTWif (v.i. i 

tgs^ (v.i. WHJiT#!) l 

fs^T wixg^rf^ (v.l. srTxg^) «trf*r (v.i. wrtw ; 

M5Sff«iwT g 

inftfiitH »rwVfl w «TWT i 

fpfffHrwaftfW (v.i.° #w°) wivfl wTv^fsrin g 

WWT »nr*l sftt viT’ewf^r i 

■RIRJTg^ (vJ. W»eT?) R 

(v.i. ‘’ttTt) fat€l« w i 

♦ ♦ rK # 9|e 

ww^ww^rf^S fwgrix^ww: (v.i. tw5WTK°) i 

mg ^iri'pg *rm wfvjwr w g 

WT% (v.i. °*nwi^l) ^ w gtqjt'snirT i 

ws w w ^ w ftnrsTfg;^ i 

gss^ w Ktaur^: g^w^gx g 

fsiw *rT«f (v.i. *n^) wifT%g<cxww: i 

wr^gr^t w^ffl (v.i. xng wmsgT«ftiirn5S[T g 

ag^^ «XTWT»i WRF^ w I 

(v.i. 0 wwwa wxH'gPtistwa!: g 

wiarrnwgt (v.i.° «g%w^) i 

( ITTTWTW W^TWT# WVWX^t »g%wft R 
wxff f*ga^ [v.i, ftiaw] Haw Hs!^ i 

twxtaga: twrw> ^ Hwgiawxftfft g 

H<t HTS: WagwVft I ) 

>» ’ 

agw^% {v.l. »rw°) HTTHTi^r ftgtfti^g sgtroinw: R 

fjg^: qgrw! fwax wgxwfiraT wtt i 

T«*fTH HgxwHgar wwi g 

C\ • 

wxg: ag*g«ai ^tw: ftgaW (fit^rtgr ; v.l. ftrtftw!) ftmaawT i 
ftwahgt (v.L °f™ai ; “ftcx) fwagftgwx h^t g 
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Freedom of the Writers on the Bthas/rom any Cmnm TndUion, 

We have seen that the lists of the Pithas and those of the Devis and 
Bhairavas connected with each of them are variously prepared by different 
authors and have a great deal of discrepancy among them. Th^e was 
apparently little influence on these writers of something lihe a recognized 
tradition about the number of the Pithas, the names of the deities worshipped 
at them, and their association with particular limbs of the mother-goddess. 
Names of the tirtha, Devi and Bhairava were often fabricated by the writers 
and the association of a tirtha with one of Satl’s limbs was also determined 
usually by their individual imagination. The fact that in many cases entire 
countries are mentioned as Pithas suggests that the writers had only vague 
ideas about some of the tirthas and often took resort to imagination. T^t 
medieval writers on the subject of the Rthas took the greatest liberty in 
these respects is clearly demonstrated by the sixteenth century Bengali 

«wTsr*^r i 

f*i3T WW I 

? ) wvsire n 

fir^T vvt b 

(v.l. UWTUr^) ?t«IT I 

>frw5f (v.l. ftt3T '^I) w wPwWT B 

wjfT w wm (w wv^PJwr) i 
’S'toHj {v.i. wsurr b 

(WTWUW: f*(w: ; v.l. 

s?ItS^ 9VT; fitv: fW3T I 

(v.1. {v.l °3riji) »r%^: g 

*r%wi^ l 

(v.l. wwfn g) w (v.l. V3 «t) w fl 

ut«B (v.l. w i 

; v.1. W) »nfTflift3: ftiVT W B 

( w ww<-’ wnwfl fztvr g ) 

( [wvO WT# fVrvT nwT i 

(v.i. ^#*nrerT g ) 

»nw9Rncfl% (v.l. wrg#®) w (vi '’^rw^^T) i 

* * 41 * 

wRsg f»t3Jrmg»q^ i 

nTTJnrf^ g 

4< 4> 4> * 

[ WH aitlpft wPvT: I ] 
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poet Mukundarama in the Dahaa-yajna-hhanga section of his CaTifdXmmrtgala, 
According to an interpolated passage found in some manuscripts of this 
work, the following nine places are the Pithas where Sati’s limbs fell: 
(1) Ghata^ila (between the Kharagpur and Tatanagar Railway Stations 
on the B.N.R.) where Sati's left foot fell and where the Devi is Rukmixii 
(apparently the Sanskritized form of the name of the aboriginal deity 
Ranki^i whose worship is widely prevalent in the Burdwan Division of 
Bengal and the adjoining region of the west),^ (2) Yajapura (in Orissa) 
where the right foot fell and wliere the Devi is Viraja, (3) Rajabolahata 
(near yeramjnir in the Hooghly District) where the left hand fell and where 
the Devi is Vi.4alalocani, (4) Balidahga (near Dhaniakhali in the Hooghly 
District) where the right hand fell and where the Devi is Rajesvari, (5) 
Ksiragrama (near Katwa in the Burdwan District) where the back fell and 
where the Devi is Yogadya, ((>) Nagarakota where the head fell and where 
the Devi is JvaLtoukhi, (7) Hihglaja (in Baluchistan) where the navel 
fell, 2 (8) Kamakhya wlu^re the central part of Sati s body fell and where 
the Devi is Kamarupa-Kamakhya, and (9) Varapasi where the chest fell 
and where the Devi is \’^isalaksi.3 Needless to say that the unimportant 


1 For liuinan sacrificob in tiio Kivnkiit! temple at Burdwan, see an instance cited 
in the newspapers in January, 1 837, and quoted by B. N. Banerji in Samvddpatre Sckdler 
KcUhd, Vol. IT, pp. 632-34. 

- Owing to defect in the text, tlie m»mo of the DovI at Hihglaja cannot be deter- 
mined. 

3 (jf. Calcutta University ed., pp. 49-50: 

»irrf»% wfNi I 

ftriJIT § ^T®f«WT 

mr sjTw ii 

JiT^ *rw I 

^ W ^TW 

I 

If? VTlf fffTT’q^^ 

wfwr I 

frT% 'r| ftf: wr# 

’?tfrT«(T ffXK WTff H 
fit sig ijibr 

Tixirr 1 

tf: inrT 

UK nm Ht a 


3 
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rural devh-athdnaa in Badha, such as Bajabolahata and Bali^ahga, received 
the status of Pitha in the hands of Mukundarama merely because the poet 
was originally an inhabitant of the village of Damunya in the Burdwan 
District. The Pithamr'ffaya (in its accepted form), likewise, includes in the 
list of Pithas Chittagong, Tipperah, Sjalahati, Vakresvara, Kiritakona, 
Jessorc, Kalighat , etc. , which are late and unimptudant deva-sfhavas in Bengal, 


n vrai fww 

JPUTHiar (1) tt 

Ulfq# VIIW *n»t H 

t»rT^ 'ssrfvut 

*raT ^ItBi^rensr i 

N«r w JST* 

atiwnfir wnc am n 
av a alwiaai^ caftan 

afipj aixT?! i 

i^rarr^ %ar aa fa %ar 

^ faa Tjsr arfv aT% n 

as lasr '*a?a aw* 'jiN 

aifisvw artar ^ajaatra i 
atrasB ast=aa% tx ^fis at^ afr 

, arm atfc afa#a alir g 

It is very interesting to note that the name of Kallghata near Calcutta is not found 
in this list prepared in South-west Bengal possibly a little later tlian the composition 
of the Candimangala, The popularity of Kaligha^ is probably Itkter than the 
foundation of Calcutta by Job Charnock in 1690. Cf. nupra, p. 24, note 1, Certain 

editions of Vam^idasa^s Manasamangala, said to bo composed in 1670 A.D., hab*. 

vilw xiftmi ^ ^*rT I 

igrrk -sit utftmr g 
Nmrv %■«[ i 

wit #h5 t^HT g 

W^fiTT wfW t twit I 
'anmner wm fhu fsgsrm wvt g 
ftrwT twT wrftt i 
ttv 5 WW iftw wm "wmii^wt g 
wrfij wtfkwr ftwi UTfwwr twrit i 

»j 

srrfiwruT wm wmr wvt g 
ww wm wm tw wif% wt% i 
ftift: fimr wtfwgxT ''if g 
wmrsHT wm wit wifttt wnc i 

Note the non-mention of Kalighat and the difierences of this account from the other. 
Maluil KalkiittS in Sarkor S..tgaon is, however, mentioned in the ‘Ain-i-Ahbari as 
paying in 1682, together with two other Mauzas, a land revenue of Bs.23,906 (J.A.S.B., 
1873, p. 217). 
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but oi]fiits such important old names as Uddiyana and Pu^^agi^J^ The 
absence of such celebrated deities as Vindhyavasini is also strikhig. Some 
obscure names, e.g. Mauiveda, Ratnavali, etc., do not appear in the earlier 
lists. Another feature of the list is that it (in its usually accepted form) 
not only regards the Devi’s Mm (necklace), kurtdala (ear-ring) kinta (crown) 
and nvpura (anklet) as so many of her limbs but, strangely enough, even 
includes in the same category her mamis (mind). The author’s knowledge 
of Sanskrit was probably poor, while the copyists and modifiers of the 
work could hardly claim any knowledge of the language. As a result of 
this, different versions of the text before us are fuU of disiiiepancics and 
mistakes often of an extremely baffling nature. In some manuscripts of 
the work the text is found in an exceptionally modified form. It will be 
interesting to compare the juobable original text of the Plthanirtf^aya 
(reconstructed on the basis of Manuscript (r and the Annaddrmngala) 
with the late modification in Manuscript H both quoted in Appendix 1 
(A and B). 

The List of Pithds in the Pithanirnaya {Mahdplthanirnpana) , 

Reserving for the foot-notes on the text discussion on the discrepancies 
as regards the names of the Pithas, the Pitha-devatas (forms of the Devi), 
the KyetradhiiSas (Bhairavas) and the Devi’s arlga-pratyanga (limbs including 
ornaments, etc.), the descriptive list supplied by the PUhanirtTKxya (Mahd- 
plthaniruparui) may be offered in a tabular form. 


Number Pitha 

Anga-pratyanga 

Devi 

Bhairava 

1. 

Hihgula 

Hihgulata 

Brahmarandhra 

Kottari 

Kottavi 

Kotfarisa 

Bhimalocana 

2. 

Karavira 

6arkarfi;ra 

Trinetra 

Mahisamardin i 

Krodhisa 

Krodhe^a 

3. 

Sugandha 

Nasika 

Hunanda 

Sugandj;ia 

Tryambaka 

4. 

Kasmira 

Kaptha 

Mahamaya 

Trisandhyes- 

vara 

Trinetresvara 

5. 

Jvalamukhi 

Jihva 

Siddhida 

Ambika 

Unmatta 

fi. 

Jalandhara 

Stana 

Tripuramahni 

Tripuraria^ini 

Bhi^ana 

Isana 

7. 

Vaidyanatha 

Hrdaya 

Jayadurga 

\^aidyanatha 

8. 

Nepala 

Janu 

Mahamaya 

Kapali 

9. 

Manasa 

Malava 

Dak^ipa-hasta 

Daksayapi 

Kara 

Hari 

Amara 

10. 

Virajaki^ietra 
in Utkala 

Nabhi 

V'imala 

Vijaya 

Jagannatha 

Jaya 

11. 

Gap^aki 

Gaudaka 

Gapda 

Gapdaki 

Capdi 

Cakrapani 

Jagannatha 

12. 

Bahula 

Bahula 

Vama-bahu 

Bahula 

Bahula 

Bhiruka 

Tivraka 

13. 

Ujjayini 

Ujani 

Ujjani 

Urjani 

Urjayini 

Kurpara 

Mangala 

Mahgalacapdi 

Kapdambara 

Kapilc^vara 
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Number PUha 

Anga-pratyunga 

Devi 

Bhairava 


Cattala 

(( 'and rai^ekhara) 

Dak$ina>bahu 

Bhavani 

Candi^a^ekhara 

15. 

Tripura 

Dak$ipa-pada 

Tripura 

Tripurasundari 

Nala 

Tripure^a 

Tripurak^a 

16. 

Trisrota V"ama-pada 

(Sans. TtisroUta) 

Tirol fl 

Bhramari 

Amari 

l6vara 

Ambara 

Amara 

17. 

Kamagiri in Mahaniudra 

Kamarupa (Yoni) 

(Ten Pithas were 
originally located 
hero) 

Kamakhya 

Umananda 

iSivananda 

Ramananda 

Ravananda 

18. 

Yugadya 

(Ksiragi’ama) 

Daksipa-padan- 

gustha 

Yugadya 

(YogMya) 

Ki^irakhanda 

Ksirakaptha 

19. 

Kallx)itlia 

Kalapitha 

(Kalighat) 

Daksipa-padan- 

giili 

Kali 

Nakulei^a 

Nakuli^a 

Nalisa 

20. 

Prayaga 

Hast-ahguli 

Lalita 

Bhava 

21. 

Jay anti 

Jayauta 

Varna- janglia 

Jay anti 

Krainadi!^vara> 

22. 

Kirita 

Kiritakona 

Kirita 

Bhuvanesi 

Vimala 

Siddhiru])a 

SaiTivarta 

23. 

Manikariiika at 
Varanasi 

Kupdala 

V’^isalaksi 

Kala 

24. 

Kanyasrama Prstha 

(see p. 37, note 1 ) Drsti 

Sarvani 

Nimisa 

26. 

Kiiruksetra 

[Daksipa]-gulpha Savitrl 

Sthapu 

Snayu 

26. 

Mapiveda 

Mapivedika 

Manav(*daka 

Mapibandlia 

\ 

Gayatri 

vSarvtoanda 

27. 

Srisaila 

f^rihatta 

(Iriva 

Malialaksmi 

Mahamaya 

Sainvarananda 

Samaraiianda 

Sarvananda 

28. 

Kiifiei 

Kaiikala 

Devagarbha 

Ruru 

29. 

Krilamadhava 

Nitamba 

Kali 

Asitahga 

30. 

Narmada 

Sopa 

Saila 

Nitamba 

6opa 

Narmada 

Bhadrasena 

31. 

Ramagiri 

Rajagiri 

Riimakipi 

Stana 

Nasa 

Nala 

Sivani 

Capda 

32. 

V^iiidavana 

(Uinavani|») 

Ke^ajala 

Kei^a 

Uma 

Katyayani 

Bhute^a 

Ki^panatha 

33. 

6uei 

Anala 

Urdhva-danta 

Narayapi 

Samhara 
Samkrura « 

34. 

Paiieasagara 

Adhodanta 

Varahi * 

Mahaxudra 

35. 

Karat oyatata 

Vama-karpa 

Talpa 

Gulpha 

Aparpa 

Vamana 

Vame^a 
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Number PUha 

Anga-pratyanga 

Devi 

Bhairava 

36. 

^riparvata 

'll. 

Dak^ipa-karpa 

Talpa 

[DaksiijaJ-guIpha 

Sundari 

Sundarananda 

Sunandananda 

37. 

Vibhasa 

Vama-gulpha 

Bhlmarfipa 

Kapalini 

Kapali 

Sarvananda 

38. 

Prabhasa 

Udara 

Ad bar a 

Candrabhaga 

\"akratunda 

39. 

Bhairavaparvata Urdhvostha 
Bhiriiparvata O^tha 

Tunda 

Avanti 

Lambakarxia 

Namrakarpa 

49. 

Janasthana 

Jala-sthala 

C^ivuka 

Bhramarl 

Vikrta 

Vikrtaksa 

41. 

(Trodavaritira 

t 

[Varna |-ganda 

Vl^voi^i 

Rakini 

\'isveBa 

Dai.idapani 

\"atsanabha 

42. 

Katnavali 

Ratiiavati 

Dak^ina-skandha 

Kumari 

6iva 

^iva 

Kumara 

43. 

Mithila 

A'ama-skandha 

Uma 

Mahadevi 

Mahodara 

(Tho following Pithas were omitted 
ton Pithas in Kamarupa.) # 

in the original text which located 

Numhiv Pit ha 

Avga-pratyanga 

• 

Devi 

Hhairaru 

44. 

Nalahfit.i 

Nala 

Kali 

Yogl^a 

Yogosa 

45. 

Kalighata 

(Kalipitha) 

M Hilda 

Jayadurga 

K rod b Isa 
KrocJhe^n 

4(). 

Vakro^vara 

Manas 

Mahisamardini 

Vakranatlia 

47. 

Yasora 

Pani 

Yasoro^vari 

Canda 
( 'andoi^a 

48. 

Attahilsa 

()stha 

Phullara 

\4svesa 

49. 

Naiidipura 

Hiira 

Nandini 

Nandikesvara 

50. 

Lanka 

Nupura 

Tndraksi 

Riiksasesvara 

Nandikesvara 

51, 

Virata 

Padahguli 

Ambikii 

Amrta 

Amrlakvsa ^ 


^ ?\)i* Maiubandlm, a iiaino created out of a confused text, and for Magadha and 
Karnuta mlerjxdated by later m»)difiers of the texl %\lio could not inuk<' out 51 names 
from the te\t before tlu'm, Ke(» foot-notes on tlie Bharatacandva omitted the 

last eight names together witli Varanasi and Kan>a4TviTna but recogiuzed the ficticious 
Manibandlm, while our G text omits only the last eiglit names and thus makes the 
number of PJthas 52 (with Varanasi and Kanyasmma and with the extra nine Pithas 
located at Kamarupa). It seems that the original text mad(> a reference either to 
Kanyasrama or to Varanasi. The fifth I'ataU of the late Brhan-NHatantra contains 
no less than fiv(‘ lists of Pithas, Four out of them together with another from the 
sixth Pat ala of tlie same Tantra have already been quoted (see above ^ pp. 21, note 1 ; 
25, note 3 ; 28, note 2). A list like the following one quoted from the Brhan-Nlla 
may be regarded as the source of tho belief, prevalent in some parts of Bengal, that tho 
number of Pi^ibas is fifty-two (t*f oui’ G text onuinorating fifty-two Pithas owing to 
confusion). 

af pif WfUft I 
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Modification of the Pithanirvaya {Mahdpithanirupava) in the ^ivacarita. 

An attempt was made to utilize and improve upon the text of the 
Pifiianirujaya {Mahaplthanirnpava) by the author of the l^ivacarUa which 

^ I 

VRif H 

^ irriSWT «r*pwhr^ i 

V3lTV5Jl4t ^ fxPWWWT 1 

VH«T I 
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*R^TV^ viriri 's ftwr i 
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«WfiBirr 5%«n ’ar II 

WRrt ^ I 

iftasw fsmfli ui virffl ^*nf«T i 
v«rii vrftB ^ in>»fhar ^fawi n 
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vvnst NVT^«r^ inv^sr^ bxtv^ « 
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um araj^ '*ra^T «^«T«T H 
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vfKirTfl»% fjtvT n 

'^trftS gwnai ^ ^riauT firawwi i 
vivNi^t Bvi^iP^vftisngvvif^^ H 
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fVBI arr awWTO'Cvfit R 
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has been analyzed by N. N. Vasu in the Vihmko^a, s.v. pipia. This work 
supplies a list of 51 Maha-Pithas (great Pithas) and another of 26 Upa- 
Pithas (Pithas of lesser importaiKJe). Although the word is traced 

in such works as the Sddhammdld (p. 479), no early lists of the less important 
Pithas are known to us. The &ivacarita closely follows the text of the 
PUhanirnaya in regard to 41 (actually 42, but the name Mapibandha is 
due to textual confusion) out of the 51 great Pithas, the remaining 10 names 
as given in the latter not being found in that work. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that Bharatacandra, who mentions 42 Pithas (including 
Mapibandha) by name and locates 10 Pithas at one of them to make the 
number 51, closely follows in his Annaddrmngala the readings of the &iva^ 
carita in spite of liis avowed indebtedness to the 3Iaiitracuddmai:ii (for 
Tantracuddmai^jLi) l^antra. These facts suggests that the original text of 
the Fltfuiniriiaya actually but partially followed the Kuhjikd Tantra in 
offering only the names of 42 Pithas, while the number of the 
Pithas was made 51 by locating the ten Mahavidyas (manifestations of 
Sakti conceived in imitation of the Dat^avatara of Vispu) at Kamarupa. 
If such was Ihe case, it is tempting to suggest that some verses containing 
the names of certain obscure Pithas esi)ecially in the concluding part of the 
Plfhaninwya text (cf. verses 48-55) were added to the original text at a 
later dale. They may have been inspired and intluencod by the l^ivacarita. 
The above suggestion seems to be strongly supported by the fact that verses 
48-55 of our PlihanivTjaya text containing the names of Nalahati, Kalighata, 
Vakre^vara, Ya^ora, Attahasa, Nandipura, Lanka and Viratadesa (including 
the variants Karpfita an<l Magadlia) are conspicuous by their absence from 
some manuscripts of the Plthknirrmya ; ef. our G text. 

The evidence of the Annaddmangah has been quoted in the foot-notes 
on the text of the PUhxinirnuyay while the descriptive list of the ^wamrita 
is offered below in 'a tabular form. 

List of 1h Pit ban {MnbnpUhas) and Upopifh/ts in the ^imcharitiu 
A- Mahd pithas 

S umber Pltha Devi Bhairava 

1. Hihgula Biahmarandhra Kotlari Bhimalocana 

2. Sarkara Trinctra Mahi^amardmi Krodhisa 

3. Tara Nelrani^a-taia Taripi T^nmatta 

wr I 

Kim II 

wiTOT ^ fkm II 

Wt (ww® ?) iftn I 

xfin t «irf«r?r ii 

It is to be noted that the six lists of Pithas found in the Bfhan-Nllcdantra do not agree 
fully with one another and are not free from mistakes. 
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Number Pliha 

An^a-pratyanga 

Devi 

Bhairava 

4. 

Karatoyatata 

Varna -karna 

Apar^a 

Vamei^a 

5. 

Sriparvata 

Daksioa-karna 

Sundari 

Sundarananda 

6. 

Sugandha 

Nasika 

Sunanda 

Tryambaka 

1, 

Vakranatha 

Manas 

Papahara 

\'"akranatha 

8. 

Godavari 

Vama‘ganda 

Vi^vamatrka 

Visve^a 

9. 

Gai^daki 

Dak$ina-gaxida 

Ga^dak! 

Cakrapai;ii 

10. 

Anala 

Crdhva-danta 

NarayaijI 

Samkrura 

11. 

PafLcasagara 

Adho-danta 

Varahl 

Maharudra 

12. 

iTvalamukhi 

Jihva 

Ambika 

Vatakesvara 

Unmatta 

13. 

Ka^^mira 

Srihatta 

Ka^tha 

Mahamaya 

Trisandhya 

14. 

Griva 

Mahalaksmi 

Sarvananda 

15. 

Bhainivaparvata O^tha 

Avanti 

Namrakarna 

16. 

Prabhasa 

Adliara 

(^andrabhaga 

\"akratunda 

17. 

Prabhasakhanda 

Marma 

Siddhc\4varl 

Siddhe^vara 

18. 

Janasthana 

(^ivnka 

Bliramari 

Vikrtaksa 

19. 

Prayaga 

Dvi-hast-anguli 

Kamala 

Venimadhava 

20. 

Manasa-sarovara 

DaksiBa-hastar- 
dha (\'ama- 
hasta) 

Daksayani 

Hara 

21. 

(yaltagrama 

Daksina-luist- 

arciha 

Bhavani 

Gandrasekhara 

22. 

Mithila 

Vama-skandba 

Mahadevi 

Mahodara 

23. 

Katnavall 

Daksina -akaiidlm 

6iva 

6iva 

Kiimai a 

24. 

Manibandha 

Vama-mani- 

bandlia 

Gaya h i 

Sahkaia 

Sarvana 

25. 

Mai.iivcda 

Daksina -mani- 
bandha 

iSavitri 

Sthann 

26. 

Ujani 

A"aTna-ka|)lioni 

Mahgala(‘andi 

Kapilambara 

27. 

Rariakhauda 

Daksina - kaph oni 

Bahulaksi 

Mahakala 

28. 

Babula 

Varna -bahn 

Bahn la 

Bhirnk.i 

29. 

\^akre6vara 

Daksina-bahn 

\'^akn*svarl 

\ aki esvara 

30. 

Jalandhara 

Vama-stana 

Tripuramilliin 

Bhfsana 

31. 

Ramagiri 

Daksina-stana 

^ivani 

Canda 

32. 

X^aivaavata 

Prstha 

Tripul a 

Samanakarnian 

Niinisa 

33. 

Vaidyanatha 

Hrda^/a 

Navadurga 

»Ta;va.durga 

Vaidyanatha 

34. 

Ut kala 

Nabhi 

Mjaya 

»la> a 

35. 

Haridvara 

Jathara 

Bhairavi 

Vakr.i 

36. 

K5kamukha 

K5k (Sans 

Knksi) 

K5ke‘^varT 

K6kesvara 

37. 

Kfinci 

Kahkala 

Vedagarbha 

Riiru 

38. 

Kalaiffadhava 

Vama-nitamba 

Kali 

Asitanga 

39. 

Narmada 

Daksina -nitamba SoBaksi 

Bhadrasena 

40. 

Kamarupa 

Mahamudra 

(Yoni) 

Kamakhya 

Nilaparvatt 

Ravananda 

Umananda 

41. 

Malava 

A^'ama-jann 

^ubhaeandi 

Tamra 

42. 

Trisrota DakaiQa - j anii 

(8ans. Trisrotas) 

Oandika 

\ 

Sadananda 

43. 

Jayanti 

Vama-jangha 

Jayanti ‘ 

Kramadisvara 

44. 

Nepala 

Daksina-jangha 

Mahamaya 

NavadnrgS 

Kapali 
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Number Pltha 

Anga-pratyanga 

Devi 

Bhairava 

45. 

»«» 

Trihuta Vama-pada 

(Sans. Tlrabhuhti) 

Amari 

Amara 

46. 

Tripura 

Daksina-pada 

Tripura 

Nala 

47. 

Ksiragrama 

Daksina-pad- 

ahgustha 

Yogadya 

K^iiakhanda 

48. 

Kaligha(a 

Daksi^ia-pad- 

ahguli 

Kalika 

Nakulei^a 

49. 

Mbhasa 

Vania-gulpha 

llhimarupa 

Kapali 

50. 

Kuruksetra 

Baksina -gulpha 

Samvari 

A'imala 

Samvarta 

51. 

Vin d h ya^ckhar a 

\’’ama-pad- VindhyavasinI 

ahguli 

B — UpapUhafi 

Puny abhaj ana 

1 . 

Kiritakona 

Kirita 

Bhiivanes^i 

Kirltin 

2. 

Kesajala 

Kesa 

Uma 

Bhfitesa 

3. 

Varanasi 

Kiindala 

4t» 

\4AalaksI 

Annapurna 

Kalabhairava 

Visve^vara 

4. 

ITtarli 

\’ama-gand-ani^a ITttarinl 

UtsMana 

5. 

Nalasthana 

Daksina-gand- 

aTiisa 

Bhramari 

^4rupHksa 

6. 

Attaliasa 

Ostlianisa 

Phullara 

Vii^vanatha 

7. 

Samhara 

l)antani.% 

Suresi 

^ilresa 

8. 

NTla(‘ala 

Ucchista 

Mm ala 

Jagannatha 

9. 

Ayodhva 

Kantha-hara 

Annapilrnfi 

Harihara 

10. 

Nandipura 

Har-anisa 

NandinI 

Nandisvara 

n. 

Srisaila 

Grlv-anisa 

Sarvesvail 

(^andtananda 

12. 

K fill pltha 

Sironisa 

( ’andcsvarl 

( 'andesva ra 

13. 

CakradvTj)a 

Astra 

(^akradharinJ 

J^fdapan’ 

14. 

Y asora 

Pani 

Ya sores vari 

Pra(‘anda 

15. 

Saticala 

Karam.sa 

Sunanda 

Sunanda 

16. 

Vrndavana 

Skandhrunsa 

Kumari 

Kumara 

17. 

Gaurlsckhara 

Vasa 

YugiTd > a 

Bhiiiia 

18. 

Nalahatl 

^iranali 

J^ephalika 

^"oglsa 

19. 

Sarvasaila 

Kaksjimsa 

Visvaniata 

Bandapani 

20. 

J^ona 

Nitainbanisa 

Bliadra 

Bhad res vara 

2J. 

Trisrota (ef. ]). 40, radairisa 

No. 42) 

Parvati 

Is vara 

22. 

Lanka 

Nupura 

Indraksi 

Raksase^vara 

23. 

Kataka 

( ^armanisa 

Kalakesvari 

A'amadeva 

24. 

Puiidra 

Loma 

Sarvakslih 

Sarva 

25. 

Tailahga 

Lomakhanda 

( ’andadayika 

(^andesa 

26. 

Svetabandha 

Bhagiiainsa 

.Java 

Maliabhima ^ 


Materiat^ utilized in the Pre^ierd Edition of the Pithanirna ya 
(MaJbdpifhanirnpana ) . 

The subjoined text of tlie PUhanirnaya (Mahdpithanirv'paifia) is based 
upon the following sources. 

A — ^Manuscript No. 190, entitled Plthunir'^aya (and probably also 
MahaplthaUikm<^), in the Government Collection of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


1 I have failed to secure and examine any copy of the S^ivacarUa. 
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B — ^Manuscript No. 3400, entitled MahapUhanirupaTiLay in the Govern- 
ment Collection of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

C — ^Manuscript No. 5303, entitled MahapUhanirupmj^a , in the Govern- 
ment Collection of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

I)~ Text entitled. Mahapltkanirvpana , quoted from the Tantracud^maid 
in the Prnnatosam Tantra, Vasumati ed., pp. 234fr 

E — ^Text entitled Plfhaniri^aya, quoted from the Tavirarmhlnmd in 
the ^abdaJcalpadrvma, s.v. pUha. 

F--Text quoted in the Vdeaspatya by Taranatha Tarkavaca&])ati, 
s.v. plfha. 

(4 Manuscript entitled Plthanirnaya, in the Collection of Mr 8. K. 
Saraswati of the Calcutta University. This manuscript, col- 
lected from Rajshahi, was copied about the second quarter 
of the eighteenth century 

H- Manusciipt No 10853, tuititled Plfhanhnaya, in the Indian Museum 
Collection of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. As the text 
found in this manuscript has wide variations it has been quoted 
in Appendix T — B. Cf. this text with that of the ^ivacarita 

1 —-Manuscript No 402 (Sanskrit), entitled Pithanirnaya, in th.e (Elec- 
tion of the Vahgiya Sahity^ Parisat , Calcutta; copied on the 
14th Bhadra, 6aka 1760 (1838 A.T>.) and B 8. 1245. 

AM — ^The Bengali version of the PUhanirmtya (MahdpUhanirupaiia) in 
the Pithamala section of the Annaddmangala by Bharatacandi a , 
Vahgavdsi cd , pp. 43-47. 


Text of the PUhaninai^ya or Mahaplthanirupari^ 

[Sections within square brackets are due to later modifications ol the 
text. They have oithei to be omitted or to be corrected according to indi- 
cations given in the foot-notes. Vide Ajipendix T J 

1 2 

JTT<Ts irnart i 

^cTT % ® II 

J The section is styled in AEGHl ; but in BCD. 

T}u‘ expression also occurs in A. 

2 A— g h b— » rw: g g 

CD— m C) WT I 'wm I E— 

I o— fWfr: I t h— ^ sr»ft tnraw g ^ i ’wi 

I I — 9^ WW fit^rpsT I I Reference to the Tantracuddmaiii is 

found in the colophon of ABEI. 

8 
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I ^ 

>* 

ST 5riT?rnR?i^^T! * i ^ ii 

W*r^«R9t3l(% ^ W?:5r%^T: ® I 

«ifir?sT^qi%sr 'v * i 

® Psanr wf?T SRTOK H ^ » 

fPI^T'SlT ® I 

^ ^TT f»^I^ f^JUT ■5T f^3IT»^fl g 8 U 


1 A— ’ItTraT^^ ; G— I 
- ABDEi— ?rfi«*r: ; G— »nw^nf*r?rfi««rT: ; i— ^nwt ft*rT i 

* A— ^'nsT^W fta ; BCD— 'Sla ; 

F_^*ii^r*r» ft^r: i i— i 

AM— ^ fimr '^r»'nf<5 i 

«itTfe€N ^iitVTt «fT «Tftr «Tftr It 
twT*f w I 

■* »nri^ %i: <flTsr T^nr ftfvt n 

Os 

wlx^T ^ifirwT iiW’T I 

fr^rni ^[ftrsrr w mk^ h 

Althougil AM rofoi'H to /»! I^IUiuh, it actually spoaks of 42 and omits Varanasi, Kanya- 
^raina, Nalaiiatl, Kalipitlia or Karnata, Vakro4vara, x\tlalia«?ii, YaAora (Jessoro), Virata- 
dcAa, Nandipura and Lanka. This is boranso AM locates ton Pitlias (associated with 
the ten fingers of Satl’s liands) at Prayaga. AM's readings in most (asf‘s tally with 
those of the S'wacarita. Onr G text omits all the extra names excepting Varanasi 
and Kanyasrania, while AM’s original suggested Manibandlia instead. The original 
text seems to have had 42 name's {with 10 Pithas lo(*atc'd in KamaTuiia) imdiiding 
<*ithei Varanasi or KauyoArania. 

* ^ is omittx'd in A(\ G I 

-. A : B— [ *mi ; cDE— w*n5im'ft ; • g — 

« I— I 

VJ 

7 AGi— q?tvfr 'qr b— ^ fqjqi c—islfqVsrT 

; D— qrtf^ wqrrt’? ; E— *i^raiqr ; f— wqT^q i 

AM— f%ir«rr«i fiwq i 

^ m, 

<qm 8 

The words Kotariy Kotavi and Kolfam are found in Sanskrit lexicons in tlu^ sense of 
‘a naked woman’; cf. digamharl (naked) as an epithet of the Indian mother-goddess. 
HiAgula is modem Hinglaj (lat. 25“ N., long. 65® E.) in Baluchistan. The goddess is locally 
known as Bib! Nani, probably the same as Nana known from the Ku^aim coins. Nana 
was the great mother-goddess worshipped in wide regions of Western and Central Asia. 
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5Jwraii^srTt%^* n 1.11 

^ ^ax g i g 

an!?%¥w ^ i 

jnrnnaT naa#!' jari^aT TOrai g « g 
gatar^^^t aanr fa'iri ® %a 'anra^xia: i 
. ^arfiaaiT ^fiRT ar^ (^) ® 

griasat: wr g g 

1 D (v.l.) EGI— I^VTt I 

■AM - a»KVTt faa fajwvg (^w) i 
afaaafa^ iRt^ta wta n 

KaravirH or Karavlrapiu’a is often identified with Sarkarara wliich i*? supposed to 
bo no other than modern Sukkur, tlie chief city of the District of that nanie in Sind. 
Acoordmg to the Kdlikd Purdnn (chs. 38-39), KaraWraporji was tiie capital of the 
Brahmavarta country (Dastorn Punjab) gmd was sitiuited near the river Drj^dx'ati; 
but the city is usually idontifh^d with Kolhapur (locally called Karvir) in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

'-i ABI— I 

3 sTif^iirr w ; fsfWT ; 

E— EtYvIyt W- II 

gJiaJIKf KlfK^KT ^ I 

gT ^«r^T taax ii 

1 lie elaboration of the text in E seonis to be a later modification of the original. 
AM ^ iTTf^^RT I 

H’c^r w^T II 

The* Pitha is lo<‘ated at Shikarpur (about 13 miles to the north of Barisal in tlu 
Buckergunge District) on the Sondha (8ugandha). The temple of Try and lakes vara 
stands at Ponabalia- Sam rail (about 3 miles to the south of Jhalakati) on tlie same 
stn^am. 

I 1 I 

VM - ^trmi^T ?ri^ i 

irm II 

As theiv is no reference to the celebrated Stirt^da (Sardi) and Amaranatha tirtfnt'i t>{ 
Kashmir, there seems to be a fantastic idcment in the description of this PTtha, 

A— ; B— f^^T; CJDEF—WTfiffl?! ; G --W^TftrirT 

^ Tftrwf I 

« I 

AM - ^ fmwj ?rT% i 

^fwrqrr irm ii 

Tills seems to suggest the reading ^31 I tTvalamukhi (lat. 31 'N., long. 

70 £,) lies in the Kangra District of the Punjab. 

7 I 
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^ ^*41 

tw«f^ I 

^XTT% ^ ^ g g 

ainrNPt ^JTT5^ JTTmniT ^ « 

iTT»f% ^ ^ T5C (T^O I 

[«r3Frd n 

[^gWR% ® I 

ftJTW m n II 

1 B_.f«rg^HT^#t ; B— W’CT^^ t?>' I 

am— srnipit ifirTT: ^ i 

f^'q<»)Tf%Mt tfl ^'Mt n 

,1 aliwidlittra (lat. 31 ’ N., long. 73 13.) is the chief city of the Julliindur District of tho 
Mast Punjab. But the Pit ha m located near JvallmukhT. 

2 ACF -1|?lfV3 ; B — ^ ; I— | 

AM— w^^^?jarr«i I 

wr% sfij^ «TO II 

Vaidyanatha is the .same as Dooghar-Vaidyanatlidham (Jat. 86** E., long. 24® N.) in the 
Santal Parganas District of Bih.ir. 

" DE— siTijjft W I 

am— arpr I 

il^TOT^JT II 

The non-mention of Pasupatiiiatlia, tlie most famous deity in Nepal, in this connection 
seems to expose ttie imaginary cliaracler of tho description. 

1 T— “TW ; ABO— *11^ ; F— ; G— I 

am— »Tf»r etstoO^ I 

tft <Twn»^ ▼<: « 

AM suggests tho reading and the omission of the second half of the verse. The 
Manasa lake (lat. 30 ’ N., long. Sl° E.), the source of the river ^atadru (Satlej), is in 
the Himalayas. Since Ujjayim, a city in Malava, is sepiratoly mentioned (v. 16), 

appears to be the reading intended. But nothing can be said definitely as 
Ujjayinl in this case may actually represent a yillago of Bengal. It is, however, to 
be noted that the celebrated god Maliakala (8iva) is not mentioned in connection 
either with tJjjayinl or with Malava. Malava is modem Malwa ; but the name often 
indicated East Malwa of which the ancient capital was Vidi6a (modem Besnagar in 
the Gwalior State). 

» ABCF— I— I 
G— f^ncwT ^im ifrfim H»r( sr ? ) i 

jwwt Jr«w?l(jninp?) «w n 

Although not free from mistake, this probably points to the original reading of 
verses 18-14. For elaboration of the earlier text as a later trait, cf. p. 44, note 8, 
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enr ■•raft » \8 b ] 

wywm WTJnrrKwsw^T ^ i 

g ^,i.B 

airq?^* (»nP«T ?|ffWT*^:) g 

■■ Os> 


am— ■swk# srrfir »fro kttt ^ i 

»n^ f^sivr *11% n 

AM Huggfsta the reading f%SI9T ^ SIKBIEf g *?^: I or 

firar^r »Bmr arifw afWK^: u 

Viraja or Virajak^tra is identical with modern Jajpur (lat. 20' N., long. 80 E.) in th(‘ 
Cuttack District of Orissa. 

Of. WKt *r^ I 

ftrtai *mT n 

( *nfTHT*ir K ) 

The name of the Bhairava in the modified text is apparently borrowed from tlie god 
Jagannatha at Purl and probably hints at an attempt of claiming that doily to be a 
manifestation of ^iva. 

1 B— *r^<fr*iEi ; ei— * r<wBnnE ; i— w'siwr w*:«r: i 

am— *rif% Jr® *TEf9m i 

nEnTfin w*:w JT'wit ww ii 

This suggests the reading I The GandakI (modern Oandak) is a 

tributary of the Ganges and meets the latter river near Bakhtyarpur in Bihar. The 
Pi^ha has been located at ^alagrama at the source of the Gandak. 

2 I 

3 1 i D— I 

AM— BmiriJr bpiwt® ®fiiRrr %E:*r i 

WT»wr KT% o 

AM suggostH the reading BTS(Mr*lt *fT*I>fTEf^Wr®n I The Fltiia is loeated at 
Ketugrama near Katwa in the Burdwan District. 

i A— B— a— '9SMf%!vtfB’C®*fTl^ (*nNIT ?) ; 
i—jiaisirf ® ®Tf< *mfEf JitftrtNft I 

am— unfrf^ REM® 41 i 

WJTJ *ltf%MTJ^«C '*3« tft B 

AM seeius to refer to Ujani or Kogram in the Burdwan District of Bengal, although 
Ujjayini (modem Ujjain) in the early lists of Pit has must bo identified with the famous 
city in Avanti or West Malava, now lying in the Gwalior State in Western India. 
Note that the name of the Bhairava is not Maliakala who is known to have been the 
tutelary deity of Uj jay ini. The 12 jyotirlingas as enumerated in the Purdx^ 

(I, 38, 17-20) are Soihanatha in Sauraftra, Mallikcu’juna on the Sri^ila, Mahak&la 
at TJjjayini, Oiik&ra at AinaroSvara, Ked^a in the Himalayas, Bhimadahkara at P&ktni 
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. .. ♦v . . 

^fgW <51*J*lf**l \ 

WTT^ JTWTjft %W?TT I 

-nssiNt 1 n 

^ f^fTOOP^ f^rw ^‘) * i 

*] II 0 

fir^T^rf wTJ?Tn^ «nw?t ® ii t>«L ii 

^Rmiw ^w?tt i 

f^JUT^tcTT <Hiiff*im^ffiTJnt^ n s^* n 

(at t)io source of the Bhiina north-west of Poona), Vi6veilvara at Varanasi, Tryainbaka 
on the bank of the Gautaini (Godavari) near Nasik, Vaidyanatlia at Gitabhumi (Dooghar- 
Baidyanathdham in the Santal J^arganas), Nage6a at Dariikavana (Aundh ?), Kametl- 
vara at Setubandlia, and Ghrsnedji. (Ghudrine^, Ghu^moi^) at iSivalaya (EUora near 

Daiilatabad). The original reading of the passage may have been 

5TWWT {^K> with the sec ond line of the verse omitted. Of. pp. 44, note 3 ; 45, note 6 . 

1 BBEFI— ?ni I 

AM— I 

HKW II 

The Pit ha is loc‘ated at the Sitakiinda on the Ohandranath hill in the Chittagong 
District of East Bengal. 

2 1) (v.l.) E— f^T HHT ; G— twr »Hir: I 

AM— MT^rwrfw iTf ei5Km I 

f^gKT HT^ II 

The oiiginul reading was apparently ^5^1*11 fSjjTt with the 

second line of the verse omitted (cf, p. 46, note 4). The Pitha is located at RadhakLshore- 
piir (old Hafigamati or Udfiypur) in the Tripura (Hill Tipperali) State m Bengal. The 
city of Tripura or Tripuri, mentioned in early literature, has, however, to b(‘ identified 
with modem Tewar near J ubbulpur in the Central Province. The temple* of the goddess 
at Radhakishorepur was built by king Dharmamanikya in Saka 1423 (1501 A.D.). 

3 A— I See the Stvacarita, AM, and the G text which speak of the 
Bhairava as Nala (of. note 2 above). 

4 ¥1— I 

6 DEO— ; I—W^^THTT! I 

am— HiftMK i 

HT% wc n 

AM suggests the reading fwOWItll | It is interesting to note 

that the yrord tirotd stands for Sanskrit strt in the Assamese language. But AM 
here follows the S'ivctcarUa passage referring to TrihiUa (Sans. TtrabhukH), modem 
Tirliut or North Bihar. Trisrota is of course the modem Tista, a tributary of the 
Brahmaputra or Yamuna. The Pitha is located at Salbari in the Jalpaiguri District. 

« Q—u^unft I 

7 ag— SBMT ; o— n’t, I— 

°Hwrq[ I 

am— HMTlfT MTIWt ^ I 

Km i n*4 (v.L tm®) H'cw MTHTUT mv I 
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^ranF% J?w« frr6n^JTT»r5^«^ i 

ifM I II 

^imr yjJTarr seraftiyt* r t 

AM suggests the reading x:TITTif*s?til^ or I The K&marupa 

Pl^ha has been located near Gauhati in Assam. The homage paid by (certain early 
rulers of Assam to Kame^vara and MahsgaurT (Kamnkhya) seems to point to the old 
name of the J^hairava at the Kemarupa Pitha. 

1 ABCE — « i -q^ *rwr ; d— oi— n wtil ^ ^ n8^ %«n iT i 

Kdmagiri in Kamarupa is represented as the seat of the ten Mahavidyas whose names 
are givcm as Bhairaxri, Kamakhya (K^etradevata), Pracandacan^ika (i.e. Ghinnamasta; 
cf. Tantraedra^ pp. 802fE.), Matangi, Tripura, Ambika, Vagalfi, Bhuvanefil (Bhuvane6varl) 
and Dhumini (Dhumavatl). The usually recognized names of the Mahav!dyd.s 
(a late medieval ^akia adaptation oi the DaSavatara conception) are however K&ll, 
Tara, Qodadi, Bhuvanefivari, Bhairavi, Chirmamasta, Dhumavati, Vagala, Matai&g! and 
ICamala (the Brhaddharmn P , II, «, 120, having Sundsri for KamalA and Bagal&mukhi 
for Bagflla). Cf. 

f«r*t<grT ^ f^T ?raT i 

^jnBT ^ ii 

referred to the Cdmundd Tantra in the S'abdakalpadrurna, s.v., and to the Mvndamdld 
TarUra (cf. Des. Cat. Sans. MSS., Bi.A.S.B., VITI, p. 164) in the Tantrasdra (p, 14). 
Only some of the names are common to the two lists. That, however, there was no 
unanimity about the names of the ten Mah&vidyaa is demonstrated by another list 
quoted from the Mdlimvtjaya in the Tantraadra {loc. cit.): 

m’il’ <?twT wftffT ain»^T I 

nyr ^taiflr^T w g 

WTUT Biiifl- ii 

This list agrees with that of the Flphanirnaya in recognizing Kamakhyavasin! or 
Kam&kliya as one of the ten Mahavidyas. The name Pracant^can^ika, recognized 
by the PUhanirmiyaf is found in the following list of the ten Mahavidyas quoted from 
the Tantracintdfnani in Des. Cat. Sans. MSS., R.A.S.B., VIII, p. 388; (1) ^ySin& 
(Kali), (2) Tara, (3) Pracapdacandika, (4) S^ri (Kamala), (6) Bhairavi, (6) Mahft- 
laksmi, (7) Matangi, (8) Bhuvane4vari, (9) Dhumavati, and (10) Vagala. An interest* 
ing list of the MahavidySiS in the Quhydtigvhya Tantra {Des. Cat., p. 206) identides the 
manifestations of the mother-goddcss with the ten Avataras of Vi^fnu : 

ftyyyrT yri\ ’rrwft g 

?) yjTfwry g 
ygy wt4??t igisgig® yty g 

Cf. Mahalakfmi and Durga for Kamala and MitahgT. The TafUraointdmati>i {ibid., 
p. 386) also says, I The Muntdamdid list of the 

Mah&vidyas quoted in the Tantrasdra is elsewhere (ibid., p. 680) ascribed to the 
Vithasdra or the Cdmundd Tantra. 

• ABCF— I— 

» A— wrfirlv , F— o— ^ i— *Wt vhftiSV i 
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[idI g* 5 * ® » *^ 5 ^ I 

ftrwT 'mr* «FT»nF^ 3Z% i 

•5*n^nT n ’ i >^8 | 

^ffierhit ^smrc*?^ ^ ii4r^9g4:4 t fg^ " i 

waaT*f*iRfBT® rsnirnir i 

•5»wf*r^R^s K n ] 

< 3 jrar^ (■ ^t:tn% ) anrmm (°^^) “ i 

^rar »nrmnn w* li 

I AC3DF— *W° ; EGI— ’«:° I 

* ADE— BE— 1 

8 A — S ; DEGI — ^ I The whole line is omitted in 0. 

* ADEQI— t I 

A15C read verse 28 after verse 23. F omits the second line of verse 23 as well as 
verses 24-25. I reads verse 28 between verses 23 and 24, and verse 25 between verses 
27 and 29. 

6 B— 

^ A reads verse 26 after verse 24. 

8 A— ; I— WiTT^l^ I 

» I— ; BDE — ! The seat of Diklmrav^sinl is located 

in the Kalikd Purdzia in the eastern part of Kamarupa which is the Qauhati region of 
Assam. See supra, pp. 13, note 1; 17, note 3. 

10 o— Tsr^rr i 

II A— I 

12 o— I c adds here: Xfn I It is probable that 

some of the verses in the description of the Kamarupa Pitha were a later addition. F 
roads verses 26-27 after verse 28. 

IS APO— ; I— I 

AM— I 

vj 

^jTt^T ^arwr w't:^ n 

AM suggests the reading 

’€ 1 x^ 1 % ’§tx«’ 3 w: i 

9r WTmi«rr ^ uxr i 

The Pl^ha is located at Khlragram near Katwa in the Burdwan District. Of. note 
14 infra, B has for verses 20-27 : 

«in*tTiTT xruxxrp'it ww i 

14 A— F— ^ *IXTtx bode— 

5 0 — wrarr wt mrt^ •, i— i 

* The Oav^^ima'hgakt mentions the goddess as Yog&dy& and connects K$tragraina with 
^ti’a back. For the goddess Yog&dy& at K^lragr&ma, see also Des. Oai, Vtmaouktr 
MSS, in the oolUcHon the JR,AJSfJS„ XX (Bengali MSS.), pp. 317-18 (Nos. 318, 5373>. 

4 


so 


SQirZS OBAKOBA SZBOAB 


tVOL. XW, 


^'gjBnrn*^ ^ %• i 

® ^ ?r*r ^i] i i 

vmt ® I 

BT^aifr ® ^ ?IW?fhSR! R ^'e | 

(ffns^O 

[%BcTT ftarwr ^^iWwrejT] r r 


1 ABDE — 5 Q— »r#^w: ^ I 

am— zffi^twrz Biftr ^ 1 

st 

*rfiw*c ^ zk n 

G explains BT^9t3 as while AM suggests the reading I 

Cf. verso 49 below (p. 50). The Pitha is located at Kal ghnt in the southern suburb 
of Calcutta. Cf. the description of the Pitha in the S'ivamrita (p. 41 above). Tlxe 
original text seems to refer to Kallpitha indicating ‘the Pi^ha which is the resort 
of Kali *. The name of the Pithade vi was possibly not mentioned separately. 

* ABCDEG— ^ 5 ^ I 

* This lino is omitted in ABCGT. It was interpolated to provide separate mention 
of tho goddess at the Pitha. 

« A— B— g; F— gi— ^ 1 
am— 9«fTjr^ I 

wc? <ir II 

It seems that the manuscript consulted by Bharatacandra read verses 22-23 after 
verse 28 and, therefore, tho ton Mahavidyas, associated in tho text with Kamarupa, 
were transferred to Prayaga. It was also easy to connect the ten Mahavidyas with tho 
ten fingers of Sati’s hands that are said to have fallen at Pray&ga (modern Allahabad). 
The S'ivacar'ita spoaks of tlio Bhairava as Venimadhava whoso temple stands at tho 
confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna. 

* I— wt^ ; ABC— I 

« G — “arrr t ; i— sra>wf ^maripT^jt ; 

AM— zm’fTfB 1 

W’W II 

The Pitha is located at Kalajor-Baurbhog in the Sylhot District of East Pakistan. Gait 
says {History of Assam, p. 298), ‘There is a spot in tho Faljur Pargana where part 
of Sati’s left leg is said to have fallen, and here human victims were immolated yearly 
on the ninth day {mahdnavajnl) of tho Durga PujS. Similar sacrifices wore also offorod 
on special occasions, such as tho birth of a son in the royal family, or the fulfilmont 
of some request made to the gods. Frequently the victims were solf-cboson, in which 
case, for some time provious to the sacrifice, they enjoyed the privilege of doing 
whatever they pleased without let or hindrance. Sometimes, howevor, the supply 
of voluntary victims ran short, and then strangers wore kidnapped for the purpose 
from foreign territory.* 

7 AI— ftf^r^StT ; B— f«ltCB«ZT ; g— I 

AM— I 

H ■' 

AM luggests the leading and the omission of the following line (cf. p. 47 . 

note 2 )a The Pf^ha is located at Va^anagar near Lilb&g in the Murshidabad District. 

4B 
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[^ncnn^t afrm^s i 

JTftpinnffif fiJBw ^ wsr ^ ii I 

-q ® TO if ® fsffi?¥t i 

qrafjft ^iciT an* 

fa’^n n ijniia: UWi 
< ami* ifa i n nifHI: ^ai 

5Rf®n^® I 

wfina^ ^ n wn? ii n 


1 A— ataa ; g— afaaifa^fa ; i— afa: i E reads verso 29 after this verse . 

« i mif 

The roferenoe is to Manikarnika at Bonares in U.P. AM substitutes tho dctitious 
Manibaddha for Kanya6rama or Varanasi. Varanasi, not found in the AM, may have 
been later inserted in tho original text (cf. p. 43, note 3). S'tva omits Kanyl^rama 
and connects Sati’s back with Vaivasvata. 

2 B — 1 The name of tlio Pitba reminds one of Kanyakubja or Kanyakubja 
(modem Kanoj) m tho United Provinces. But Kanyo^rama was well known 
to Bengali Tantric writers who located it in Eastern Indis.. In a discussion on tho 
places which arc not suitable for dlksd (Tantric initiation), the Tantrasdra (VangavasJ 
od., p. 41 ) quotes the verso 

fsfX^ I 

V# 

with the foUowmg note : I | 

I The location of KanyaiSrama, in the 
pe^sage, near tho Candra^ekhara hill and in Kamarupa suggests its identification with 
Kumarlkunda in the Chittagong District. 

8 Ah'— ^ ; G— ; T— ^3 l 

4 G— I 

« AM— 'srrfiT I 

fwqr t’cw B 

AM apparently roads the second line of verse 29 after verse 31 . The Bhairava Stha^u 
has to be associated with SthanviSvara (modem Tlianosar) in the Karnal District of 
the Punjab. 

• ABCDI— *rrii|- n ; f— ; q— 

^rryikrT i 

AM— tlf^rarwt qff W WITIT 1 

3iti^ 313 3T3 3IT n 

This is because of the textual confusion roferrod to in note 5 above. 

» A— 3pir^^ ; Bl— ; g— i 
am— 3ftr313 3t33plt3af '^fwm I 
33^3*3 ^3 Jn*r?t ^ 3T3 II 

This is also due to the textual confusion referred to in note 5 above. Ma^ihandha 
(i.e. wrist) cannot be regarded as the name of a place; cf. the confusion in the 
S^mearita (p. 40 Above). 
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^T«r ^ I • 

- O - 

^ ^lyrar ® i 

^i?rr irwif^T * 

f^RWS ^traTTTO% ® B ^8 I 
^ ?ltT^ lfff«f35?[T * I 

ffT ?fT’ II*ITftrf3PRTW^ I B 

*[3W*nt ^prf?n^ f^ws? ^ ^m^Rs i 

®nwT w^fttnoliw »T»wfir f l»T^T^T^ B B ] 


I a—Bvmrvr ; i— aivT^^it i 

* E— HM|TI*l*^ ; a— w f^: 1 
AM— fNt vt%vr ?)VT BVTVr#’ I 
v^k*«E Iw vm §ftr II 

AM therefore suggests the readings ^tvs and in places respectively of 

and VttflTsP^ ; of. Sfivacarita (p. 40, Nos. 6, 14). As ^riparvata, probably 

identical with ^rltoi^, is separately mentioned in verse 41, the reference in this case 
may actually be to S^a^ta (modem Sylhet) in East Pakistan. The Piths is located at 
Ootatikar-Jainpur near Sylhet. The expression is not quite happy. 

» G— vl’TtfV wmm: ; i— ^ «irwif« wtfr trewnim! i 

4 A— t<3r«?^T I 

AM— Rtfwifij vifwtm i 

^irwf ^qwr *rm n 

K&ncf» mentioned in the ecwly lists, certainly stands for modem Conjeevorara in the 
Chingleput District of the Madras Presidency. The Pitha in this case, however, is 
usu^y located on the Kopai near Bolpnr in the Birbhum District of ]^ngal. 

s A— ftrJTBf} B— finw ; I— fWJWRfrfWTVt I 

am— 'Vt ^fTMWTVt nfVT^ I 

t>nn vrrft wrc n 

« E— G— W<^llVT^Wnr9l 

’ A— TCTXB; G— XBUKT I 

» ABEGi- *rr^ I 
« 

® This verse is omitted in OF and may be a later interpolation. 
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f*rn»ra» i 

vrafii^ » ^irrsQ^ * g g 

[?5!2^ %iisiT9rf?TT ® *iTBt I 

g 

(®5^) aiRT^ ^ 1 

««nTk*jft ® iT'^raJit ^?:Tf*t n’gjgTJrt g « 


1 AFG— ifr<nn^ ; i— ; b— » nf^*ft i 

am— trf i 

wftsr T^tnn'^ WT«i D 

AM suggests the reading ^’ITT^ I Tliere is some doubt whether the ^(ha 

has to bo located on tho Sone or on the Narmada. 

2 BCD— «rfl^t«sr fira>4% ; f— ^^ scngrr fsm»r»iGi ; g— « ra<t^ f«raRsr% ? i— 

»rwR;T^ \ 

3 B— tTWfJT^ ; G— rroif^tJlf ; I_^fiR5T I Bomagiri is modem Bamtek 
near Nagpur in the Central Province. There is also a tradition identifying Bamagir 
with the Ohitraku^a in Bundelkhand. 


AB— w srmr ; CDF— wmi ; i — i 
AM— >5r»r Ilf ?rf^ i 

f^T '(piy WHT? n 


Note that the nose of Satl is associated in verse 5 (p. 44 above) with Sugandha. 
6 B— "sirww} CD— °«rr^; ef— ‘’ an#; a- 'a«T»naft %naji# 


(with the second line of tho verse omitted) 


I— 




am— *rm at %iPl I 

wr *rrt fft art wa « 

It seems that the original reading was 'STflrat % 1(9(19 'Dia’Cai H XTmSvana was 
a name of Devikotta; cf. style of v. 27 {mpra, p. .50, notes 1 and 3). AM supports the 
reading in G. In the modified text there is reference to the fanciful S&kta claim 
on the celebrated Vai^nava tlrtha near Mathura (Muttra) in the United Provinces (cf. 
iKi^na referred to in tho rtext). KeSajala was sometimes regarded as the name of 
the Pitlia owing to confusion ; cf. the case of Manibandha in verso 32. See the confusion 
in the S'ivaoarita, 


6 A— »rr#tfiT I 


1 ABI— I 

am— ^ ’ijir# fw i 

'fUt'C fft KT^CT^ *ITW D 
_ , 

AM suggests the reading 9raf4?#tS*r# I The S'ivacarita regards SamftSra ae the 

name of an Upapl^ha; cf. ABl. 

8 ACFGI— I 
» Acpoi— I 
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?nwn^s i 

wrof Tsr^r ir^w«R^)i[5rr* i e® « 
gR»S )^ ^ TO I 

wlfjEijftnrft* ^ 55^T*r5^^: ® II 8^ I 

(«R»TT^ ^) ^TIT^^® fcT^rnt^ I 

’ JT^T^^r ^q^:] B 8*^ II 

am— I 

ifVTOf wk:v vncrfl- f?)- <frv « 

Pancasagara seems to indicate the oceans, tho traditional number of which was, how - 
ever, four or seven. The reference may also be to the five Kunijiaa near Hardwar. 

1 B— vf«° ; G— 5^ ; I— I 

A M— vf ?n< i 

VT^JT vppn^ atviv n 

AM suggests the reading Wfl VrS vr%KH^! I Tho Karatoya is a sacred river of 
northern Bengal. Tho Pitha is located at Bhavanipur in the Bogra District. G has a 
note reading I 

2 A — 5 I — I The last word of the verso is not quite satisfactory. 

8 ACT— 5^^; E— ?rW; FG— 5^ I 

AM— VrfiT l^K I 

11 

AM suggests tho reading rT^ I iSriparvata is tho same as the l^rLSaila in the 

FTallamalur range to the south of the Krishna. But tho non-montion of Mallikarjuna 
(6iva) and of Devi Bhramaramba on the ^ri^ila shows that the description is 
probably fantastic. As two other places are associated with Satfs gut/pha (verses 3 1 
and 42), AM possibly suggests tho correct reading of the verse. 

* ABGI— E— I 
6 CDF — \ 

9 C— JPW} DI— p^} B— PBT; F— J'S^fwTJW: ; O— VT»jp% 

I 

AM— Pwrtt vrw pi! i 

’^iiw ^ HTV I 

AM suggests the reading tf and the omission of the second line of tho 

verse (of. p. 60, note 7). The Htha is located near Tamluk in the Midnapur District. 

^ Tiiis line is omitted in ABE and may be a later interpolation. Cf. p. 60, notes 
3 and. 7. 
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tnr# ip^wran i 

II n 

arfs^* ^ JT'Trr^ft D es II 

s» 

* »5rT5Fr»°*t f%ii<TT5ft ® sr% (^rtot^) « i 
ingl (f^^) f^’g^TTg’^iT ^ II fe^B 


1 A— ; BCDE— wr^ ; g— WT^ ^ ^WTAT ; I 

AM— WTt ■SrsSMTJTT HT^ I 

^jRg<9 w^Tf 'srr% n 

AM suggests ttie reading '5TWr% • of, verse 52 below. Prabliasa or Somnath 

is a famous holy place in southern Kathiawar. 

* B— ; A— G— I 

AM— trft 'tft® TTf ^?R9T«r I 

sjwJ fft wra 11 

t: 

AM suggests tlie reading I The Devi’s name seems to refer the Plt.ha to 

West Mfilwa. 

» ABCDFI— ^rroif I 

* ABC— fV«f% I 

« ABFG— PrSRJTT^T; I— ftWTT^; C— ; D— fttaW'^TI .Probably 
is intended. 

« AM— wrarwi^ 1 

J 

ftawm «rT i»TW h 

AM suggests the reading WSfiBSTT^ 1 Janasthana, celebrated in the 

RdmayarjM, lay in the upper Godavari valley in the present Nasik region of the Bombay 
Presidency. CDF road after this verse: apparently 

because the reading invited a name of the Bhairava at the Pitha. 

7 I— .itmJ; 

am— ^ 3r^Qn#Tf«T I ^ 

AM suggests the reading fir^fTTS^irT which shows that verse 46 is probably 

an interpolation. The reading necessitat€yd the fabrication of the name of the 

Bhairava at the Pitha. The two lines of verse 46 appear to have been inserted by two 
different hands. Cf. p. 66, note 8. 
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[^R0nTTfiit^^TO‘ ?T?nr$ g ® i 

^ I 8 < b ] 

(TiSRPirt) fiJTRl ® I 



« n e® n 


* [»rgfTTTw ww«?t i 


?nr ^ ^erlftifigq-ofqiiiT^^ II 8« t 

gjS'TTas i 

arrsTTHt^ni^Tf^ n si. n 


1 A — ^SlVTpid ; Q — ^ I RSkini is tho same as Rankini ; cf. supra, 
p. 3B and note 1. 

2 I — I "pQj, tjio right cheek, see verse 14 (p. 46) above. 

» D(v.l.)E read in place of this line: W<^t ^ I The 

reference to SarvaSaila (literally, all hills) is no doubt fanciful ; cf. Paheasagara. 

4 B— im oi— vBTfti »n9 

(I— I 

s G_tsRRif gwT^r weft fjOT I i_Kwr^ <f<8n < aai i 

«<ft ftpri 

am— »it»r ^ '^rfinoK i 

f KTV Ktv KT% ftlVT STW R 

AM suggests the reading Hl4l filfll as in G. A city called Batnavatl is 

mentioned in the Kdvyaimmdmad ; but probably Khanakul-Krishnanagar, on the river 
Ratnakara (Kananadi) in the Hooghly District and famous for its temple of 
Qhantesvara 6iva, is indicated. Cf. also the Pramoda iirtha at the confluence of the 
y&gmat! and the Ratn&vall in Nepal. 

s A— sn^ ; CPI— ; G— firftiMTtit VTtPSK^ KXT^ I t I 

am— firftwTti vrw^saR i 

Hrr «rf^ #fir « 

AM supports the reading in Qwith for I Mithil& has been identified 

with Janakpur in the Nepalese Tarai. 

» ABE— CPI- I 

B i>_»r^^ 

I I reads after this line V’CVV KK KEW! {vide verse 

46). 

® The following eight versos are not foimd in G (and the AM original) and were 
apparently interpolated. 

10 BI — 1 The Pitha is located at Nalahati in the Birbhum District of 
West Bengal. The word nald is a Bengali corruption of Sanskrit nalaka (any long bone) . 

11 B— inr ftf fw Bin*: I 

Verse 49 is omitted in I. DEF have in place of this line : t(rRrtE’«rvi™fT(v.i.MB) 
^ ) Bk wpn I Cf. verse 27 (p. 60) above. This K5U Pitha is located 

at Juranpur near Katwa in the Bilrdwan District. The Pftha was not mentioned 
in the original text. 

1 * D (v.1.)— ; B— I 
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’nft ^rnrw ^ »rftnrott^t n 11 

^raft^ ^fiPRni 1 

W9 * vn ?r^ ® # iix II 

WgTTi' w w,w W^T 1 

n 11 

TR^Tcft I 

AT ^ ® n II 

^r-^t 1 ® 

er’5T T^Jlf^llT^elT V 

1%rT2^aw^ <5 ^ iTr^riFf«fjTqT(??w 1 

?r5rifi5r^T n ha li ® ] 


1 I — ^ij^gf^lTT I The Pitha, which had no mention in the original text, is located 

near Dubrajpur in the Birbhiim District. The S'ivacarita separately mentions Vakre- 
i^vara and Vakranatha, which, however, appear to bo the same place, 

2 A— ’T’W^S BF— 'T'a^ ; I_^'$Et I 

» I— ; BE— inr ; CF— ’SR 1 The 

Yadora Pi^ha is located at Idvazipur (about 25 miles from the Hasanabad Railway 
Station) in the Khulna District and not actually at Jessore. 

4 C — I The Pit'ha, which was not mentioned in the original text, is 
located near Labhpur in the Birbhum District. 

® BCDEFI-— 1 The Pitha is located near Saintliia in the Birbhmn 
District. 

6 I — I The name of the Bhairava suggests that this Lanka is 

identical with Ceylon, although the author may have had no knowledge of the Ceylonese 
tirthcia* Lanka (literally, an island) was not referred to in the original text. 

7 A. — I — | The ancient Virata or Matsya country 
lay in the Jaipur- Alwar-Bharatpur region of Rajputana; but late medieval 
writers often placed a Virata country in northern Bengal (cf, I,C,, VIII, pp, 53-54) • 
This Pitha had no place in the original text. 

8 AE— ; I— I 
® D (v.l.) EF add after this verso: 

(v.L »JT3nr ) ^ i 

(v.l. °w?l’ ) ^«irra(v.l. )Wir^R[T n 

^is verse was fabricated by one who could not find out all the 51 Pitha s owing 
to errors in the manuscripts consulted; of. the case of Kan^5ta (p. 56, note 12). 
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^’^Tt^* tt’TT ^ TflSWlH^^® I 

«!’ 9nrj;nT^re*i?T‘ « » 

«R?mT tftt Mtaaifffi^ stit: ® i 
iiT®»rrei sr n n 

N* 

«r xf5;f?t5iTJT ^ ^lom^ i 

^rsnr ® »zswwnniter i 

Os, NJ S# 

^^r^isfim ® »T*»ft ?T*PiTif%^ I \l« # ^“ 

1 A— ?t3*rr«irfi[' ; G-l-Vfm ^fftw vw ; i— vuvt 3tftin | 

2 D_%5rT^3t : G— #3TfN ftari ; i—wi^ ftin <f«r i 
» CDF— ^[3I^T5!r° I 

4 G— 3nr^Tf8[«s v*r^ ; i— ^«r: i 

6 BCDE— ft® ; A— HV^ft® ; G— ft® flHltfi* ; i— ^««3T ®v® ft® I 

6 A— f®wrPa ; B— f%® g ; ceg— f®^®® ; i— f%®® i 

7 A— °f»r^»fr ; l-^®r | 

8 B— WV®®t® ; EG— ; I— I 

Cs 

9 A— ^T® ®T»®r® ftrar®; 

Ei— ®r?iig vTRtr® f»r®iT® ®f%3rr® ftf (i— f®t ) i 

®TV®ii® fi^T® ®'!®t n 

G supports the reading of E with f®®T® ®l*dT® for ®T*WT® fw®!!® and IJlf® for Sjft 

Here is an attempt to make a complete verse in the anusfvhh out of a half verse. 
Similar cases are also noticed elsewhere in the text. Cf. pp. 44, note 3 ; 45, note 5, etc. 

1® Colophon: A— vf® ®w®®T«ft ®T®®tf®®®®T® ®®®®r®^f®®frarn\ fta- 

ftr®®: ®®rH: ; B— vf® ®^®®®T®®^ f»!®®r®ft®®T< ®®Tft«f®®®® ®®lTf ; C— goes on 

to quote some versos of the MahSTMatantra; E — Vf® ®®®®®T®<^ fiC®®l®ft®®rf 

f®®it®lft ftafir®®! ®®TK: I G— rf® M® r ®*l® f®®»i (of. p. 42, note 2 

®T®ftf®®®®Tf ftaftf®®: awT®: I ft^ I ftv®T®r®®®®: 

1 H— Tftr ®t®r®®®T®®t ®®®®®T®®f®®t ft®f®®®! ®®®r! i i— tf® 

®s®®»T®®^ f®®i®ift (f^°) ftaftni® ®®Tjri ®®i ®v®®®®i® i 

®v 

BPI®®I ?®|fo (t®<<>) ®® 1 «1 ®T®r ®1^ ?8 ®TCTI 

ft®n^®T®t®®®®: 3®t®® II ftft fq %®VT® ®®: I f t f t ffli t I 

Cf. AM— ®®W® ®r ®® 5tT® ®® ®W 1 

®Tf^ ®f® ®®ir®®T®f® ®s0r ®® I 

<N 

It has been noted above that the Tripw& JRdjamald says about a verse of our text : 

TOT'<ir I See p. 4, note 1. Note also that Bharatacandra was 
aware of the differences of opinion about the Pli^has. '' 
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APPENDIX I 
A 

Prohable Original Text of the Fithanimat/a (MahipUha-niriipanta) Recon- 
struct^ on the Basis of Manuscript G and the Annaddmangala. 

^511^ I 

»Tm< ^ 1 

^elf % II I, II 

I 

^nf»Tf^*fT ST ftrvffsfl ^«T^sr?IcTl^T: H ^ || 

war^jRift^Tf’T I 

aff’TiailfiTT^sr f%^5(rg%«r *5 || ^ B 

Jmrggiift ff ?TT^i I 

fy^^rrsif * sftJT*^t’gsr: b a 11 
>* 

ah^l'Ct ^ »rtT^ m f 5 r 3 rR^ i 

5l II H B 

^irssirm^ ^ srifsi^T 1 
^^W^rasrWT f ^SIS^T CT^ ’^^tTT B i B 

“ ««?! 5 ^nisy | 

^TTTwrsrr wr^ ^tut^ctt wtu^t b « B 
a'siT f^Tirr ^sjTfmr^s 1 
wfsw f%f^T 

^ ^T5T5^j^ ^ srrr B B 
’Vllrft? t?jsrr$ ’* t^sTT-ej^ B €. B 
^Tn% ^ f9R I 

SRTTT^ ^3RT^ *nfmRT B \» B 

armSS^ ^ '^r: i 

•ntw% '* a^im B i\ B 

ar^PBrr '' 4 Hg^<sai i ^ ^irai^^ i 

wnmt srTaRTS^wnsBT "n ^aar b B 
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^ a i fq sqi ITIPST H I 

wrsn?t ^ n ^^8 g 
nsf^rgit i 

"*- f^rsTT *Tw: 0 g 

fn^cTT^ gmirr^ ^rurfl- i 

^T?T^ ^T g g 

f^WT^ai 3135T iTWJire'ftrft I 

•jmr^ j?r^! «T^Tf^?Tns^5-«i wi^r: g \'S> g 

?i5r ei^ vr %^%gcrT i 

irW^^T JTTcT?^ fsTlJCT^SRiT d l^’s g 

gamr ^jnswr ’fi'Erf^^ i 

^leiTf^ ^^nft3Tf% g g 

»nrT%^ i 

^ITKJT ^TT ^TTWr^T ^ TRT g « 

N* 

»rfi??t8p aRT^iftt ^ i 

«r^g wit 'STfwjTT g g 

’ • ■'iHHSifi ^ vr^T*^ ?RJT^W^5 1 

f?rf^tf: fsRjftei^ f^ffesRs g g 

^rsr^ ^ i 

^fRfifft: s'^r 

3R[^^ g g 

«jTTO«ffwT "n wrf^ ^elT 

arfipr^ iTT^^ ^r^fsT*^ g ^8 g 

’''' 'R im iftwT i 

^75:?! ^i»RT»r5^ srvftgm! g *^ 11 . g 

aRI'^Tl^^ ^ ?5»tsnwaR! I 

^wnr %wjr*»f^T 

OieTHi! ^»RT^re% g g 

^x^smftrcnif^ «RT^ I 

ffi ff T «HT^(?5 g g 
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i 

i i 

“ • %n^TO ^sc^s I 
«^ICT^ g5a|?[»«l«*r% *' »ma^ n g 

^4:?fhira% ^ wT?f ^i*r»r^?:^! g g 
«nnnf %wart i 

**“ ' <s g ^4<ti ? TO « ^\ g 

4l4fil4fl^Cl ^ ^PTO»fS^^5 I 

«*hFn^ ^w r g ' gft^ ^»Tni% “'^ i i , 

< ^ i r c s WT& *< % ^Hun I 

WTO 

wt^ B II 

^ TTTT^^t S I 

f<»^ ^ f^iitTi^> «rTOT*f I ^8 B 

3ra^ '*'*^ tro^rTTOT i 

TOTOf*^* ^"^^iRi: fm?:> firo g b 

f^f'Mwi'^'''' *m^ sTTwrot 1 

WfT^ ^fro: 1^ ^«rr«JTf^r%TO' g g 
#3TrEft^ fror ^ Ti^tofta^^arw i 

W B ^'S II 

^i-sin^T iftt ft3iiflR^ I 

*r B g 

n wfW9lT^ fsis^TOT I 

8i3r?r WTOT^hr tot ^wwrjniiw g ?<l b 
TOT^ rsfiT^ ftror^ *n?ft Jrorr^’Eraf^ ii 8o g 

B 

Modified Text of the PlfhanirfjMya as found in Manuscript H (with slight 
emendation of the faulty language of the original). 

I 

^ejwf ^rrsT’T i 

TO^ ^rl^*i»r%’srfT B 
"RBiJrt % ^4^1? erm irz^^TErni^ i 
«rtwt fteT«in*TO I 
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DISTBS CHANDBA SIBCAB 


[VOL, JOV, 


I 

m I 

?n1% *r ^nr^r^pro^fjiniT! I 

HC^^9raT! I 

ifta # ^ ^T n 

sar^ni ira:« ?Tm tst^^ o 
anrrars JERf: ^rq*!TO ?r«rr i 

?THT^ ^?:cr r 
I 

HfTT^ f^i^r ^ ’snrr R 

{% ' S^nrt » ft * T?fhnn i 

gi^ ^TT TrTT3iiT^ f^jj-inT ^t R 

viiT^ ^r Trf?wft’?t I 

^irsqsTTIT^Ptsr: r 

an;raT^ ancmii mfr?fft to i 

JTTsr^ ^ TK’- R 

??IT% srifW ^*«wrw! I 

%^1- iTf^’Elftg^ffT H 

SISi^’TT «JR?ft R 

^jTiti (?) *rTftntrr ■jiw i 

^BTTspsjr t^cTi ^r^f?rf5y?Tf^’?t R 

^TTFTWT^ wra«t affllTEftcTT cTCO^ R 
a-8?T f^iw ^%’TO I 

^fj^sRi fef^T *ir^ «i% w*r R 

^Thrflit irr^fer^ t^t ftTOTif^^ It 

^m«*r i 

^rft cr^r r 

srwT % *r3g?i 'n t^*Er«w ?lr^s i 
%TO ^irf^r *<1 ’sn r 

%iiT% ’sr^TJjjrfi^ (Tsr t fim i 

sinim? TT^mr:^ -v r 
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^^5 *i44i*qai«^r<f^ » * 

«n*T^ i 

sRmftr^ ^rtjtp??! ^?nnir g 

f^^Tnrfaffw i 

TJWnftS^T Vmft f^WtTSBWT I 

53Tm cHT wnfw g 

5RTnitT^ ?r«lTW I 

5?R3rtW! ^ g 

♦1‘51'nl'fi' «T^ I 

ft^nsTT 3 Z% 3 ?% g 

?!:?rTf*r srar?rf% i 

W ^ ^^en: ’sr^f^-efT g 

sn^SsTt^ 'B ^15 inn5i ^rfmcrr «ir 3 t g 
^?rT ^?:gnr: toww: i 
? r 4 TTTxifw 5 fTfai 4 *t g 

ftaZliNnCHT^TRI nftcfT ^I'Sl^' 5T?T 1 

vl 

^nfkit ^wt ciw t^(«rgt! g 

wT»n>(TT % I 

%f% g 

ir?i% ^ ^ ^mnr^ Ui^^a: I 

[snr -n ^T inrTw:] g 

j^Ctfk^nCTrr^ l*i4«fr a i 
ar^ ?TW?TT ^rrl aaiffl' finm ftia g 
qjrar^ ^5:a: ssfliJaiBWf i 

gjTTOT w ^p?jTaT g 

»rgw*hn[5 «Bratai% ap^ ^war i 

air % a (5 iw ^r^iaw^ap g 


1 It is tempting to suggest the emendation diir# referring to the old Mekala 
ootintry about the Amarkantak hills. But the author may have actually had in his 
mind Mekhliganj in*^ the Coch Bihar State in North Bengal. Cf. Mekhala of the 
Kudrayamala list quoted above (p. 18). 
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[TOI.. XIV, 


wm?*i i 

i*wfg^nT*rs i 

ftrfis w I 

« * w u ^ m mCT f?rwwT "n 1 1 

s# 

^ ?Erl%wr^s n 

^rrrJB^t i 

^ (?) I 

*6 Wff ^ B 

BnftHrnn^ % Trrt TfirrmwitJ i 

^ ^HT ^ 1 

wraj ?r ( ^» q i gt % ?) ’^rarra^ am^snsr W* i 
?ivr % ^Tflm ^ Wtir? ^rm ^ ar i 
fsFTT^ %a«iT ?r^ ^ I 

cnr % irfro n 

^HTsrauTT 'ff anff^ nFw%i?a?T (°%^% ?) i 
j?ftrw^ *9 irnr^ n 

ar JTTT tfNnr TrTnsi’#^ ^wcrr i 
^t:c[! t 

ar ^?:5r> ?f^sfi iguw i 

cT^ % irfci% II 

JTTvft ^?:w! I 

^ % iTfnm ?rviT «IfT’SWT^% R 

^ws ^amr ar isr#t i 

»rfjn^ ’rfira ir i 

ffT 9WT 5r?T^ ??n^ft(F«*(S<T5RIH « 

C«l ^ ^ 

gisf^ »i<irf?r«n ^ arr^! i 

*fiwr iR^m?aar I 

?rvr WRT ^ I 
'ti »rft€t I 

«TSKi^ 'fltsS^pnt arcnnSt ^ n 
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amw ^H^nnc! (‘’^rut: ?) ^ 1 

ipw ?nr ^TPPf^: I 
«TOwf ^^T WSfsrt I 

gTp:^ 1 

^ I 

jmf^ ^?:3r: i 

^ WT I 

wr^ ^ ?nT wftrft w I 

?rlw:^*rTw 1 

lft^ra=QjTTI^«f ^fi'tSI^ ^ fsTHl^ I 

■ r>.L_^ ^ II , __ . , , II r^—^L ^ j ^ r - - ^ 

w:?rr ww I 
wt« 1^% frs^T ?r«iT 1 

^?:w! «t»?T»m ^ H-^nrer 11 

f65% (Ktmft) ^ f4*F2T^r ^ «j% 1 
jni JTitf ’n f3i%^ f%*a»TW^T 1 
wmir^ ^ TTf%?ft I 
W^I31^«I«9^ % ^r|»^fa^f^5re»T! I 

fHnc^ ^nw?; g 

^w?tT fw^rr ^ ^ ftn: I 

fjrt^^tnit 4mXfl iTvt«^ 1 

JTTT^twt I 

whBT’s^ ^ ?) ''raprifw g 

^ift ^’WEPT fHw 4^i*?g'«»i^ g 

’«f ^ <Bmf4B-m ^?:grs 1 

wTT^ft 5Er|«*qi^^r?Tf!i^t g 
mf»r ^^ff*r ^*11^ ^?::^«rms 1 
iTlTf 5 TBnffPi^ irwmnR?HTf% g 
tflipft ’EIT wwaft ^« lt^ I 

Hirnftjft ^s B^fsnres^ (°^) g 

^ iPfT *<1 gpr^^s I 

fSwmr d(Kyn WIT wmrew g 

?rsT % irfira ^ >sr«<Mi 1 

^ 4 ^ a ft wisrem wrftT ^ trt wtt (w^t ’tr* ?) g 

^ Kote ilie attempt to oorreot into See eupra* p« 53, note 9. 

5 
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[roL. jav, 


a aj Wqt ffl l T^ gT I 

aqr % %»r Birat Jrrkar* I 

q;:^ qifro ^ qt^qretrf^qwiit i 

fqnr ^ iTla^qm qi ^ i 

«lf ■tqqnv*™ (?) i 

mwRrq a fttviPfl qrssr^fe^rqrf^fH* 
a n r f in atrq faO^a rq i 

yidt<i q^qfnrT=5 qarr i 

^ ftpm wnmq ?ri?i^^ i 

%%qt q<iq«4aiyq II 

wniq»rq jpwt i 

qqrr^q ^nn%q awnn xm n 

APPENDIX n 

Puranic Text containing 108 Names of the Mother -goddess, 

Mts == Matsya Parana : a Venkateivara Press ed. ; h Ananda^rama ed. ; 

c Vangavasi ed. (ch. 13, verses 26-53). 

DBh == Devibhagavata, Vangavasi ed. (Bk. VIT, ch. 30, verses 66-83). 

Pdm = Padma Pura^ia-Sr^tikha^^, Vangavasi ed. (ch. 17, verses 184-211). 
Skd = Skanda Pura^a-Avantyal^anda, Vangavasi ed. (Revakha^da, ch. 
98, verses 64-92). 

^ qKnn^ qfiT^ i 

1 Pdm begins the section with the additional line: WTfWt *11^ 

and reads for 5^®^ in verse 4. 

It is interesting to note that a number of the holy places mentioned here are also 
known from the Vifv/uaamhi^ (ch. 85) as iwthaa suitable for performing funerary ritesv 
The Hst of 54 in the ViextueatjTMtd includes: Pu^kara, Gaya4In^, Aki^yavata, Amara- 
ka^taka, Varahaparvata, Narmadatira, Yamunatlra, Gahga, Kui^avarta, Binduka, 
NUaparvata,, Kanakhala, Kubjamra, Bhrgutuiiga, Kedara, Mah&laya, Na<^ntik&, 
Sugandha, 8akambhar!, Phalgutirtha, MahSganga, Trihalik&gr&ma, Kumaradhar&, 
Prabhasa, Sarasvati, Gahgadvara, Prayaga, Gh^aBigarasabga^, Naimiisf&ra^ya, 
Varanasi, Agastyadrama, Kai>va4iama, ]^u4iki, Sarayutlra, SonajyotiijiasaAgama, 
Sriparvata, Kalodaka, Uttaram&nasa, Varava, MatabgavApt, Saptftria, Vi^^upada, 
Svargam&rgapada, Go^varl, Gomati, Vetravatl, Vipada, Vitasta, Satadrutira, Candra* 
bhagft, Iravatl, Sindhutlra, Dak^ipa-Pahcanc^la and Ausaja. Of. the Prattaio^x^i 
lists quoted above, pp. 25, note 3 ; 28, note 2. Note also the long list of Pitrtfrthaa or 
S^addhaMfuis in the Padma PurdtM, Sff^ikhayjb, oh. 11. For an important but later 
list of Sakta tUrthaa^ see DBh, VII, 38, 5^0. 

The elaboxatton (of. p. 58, note 0} points to later modification of ^ origiiial 
text. 

5B 
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TRiit wftwT * Bmrr^* 3isewT?% 1 1, i 

aftw*^ ntJTJft nr^T »R[^ I ^ i 

«rdw5T i 

BfPiif^ ?m WT 6 1 I 

?rifTR% * «fftPSjT^t fSp^t ’’ ® I 

g ^puRfw 1 1.« 

’im w “ ?r«iT i 

^RT g g ftjHW TW^ I i | 

fjr^“ I 

^®«TBrT^ g BsfSmr »r««f^®® ggiS^A i « ii 


1 DBh— ^T I 

* DBh— ; Pdm, Skd— ERET I 
» Skd— ‘’’Jt ; DBh— iftwr BET I 

faRBrWT WJT^lft fjREraH^^t H (Cf. p. 66, note 2.) 

4 Skd— TST'St Ht I 

» DBh— stET Bi«*i3>» i tnn g *ibwtb# i 
« Mta ob— ; DBh— BEttWT ^ BT ’itfS’BHlf't I 
tnw: g’^ORTB S^ I 

BEfrtllT ^ B (Cf. note 3 above; also p. 66 

note 2.) 


1 Pdm— ^RilT I 


• Pdm (vJ.)— I 

» Pdm— BfPlli I Skd— VBBBI E I 

10 DBh— Skd— f%»rw: I 

11 Pdm— V iRl P i B l I 

i» Mta, DBh, Sed-JlIPNt I 

1* Mis ob— fm#. Cf. in the VisiflwmnMtS. 

14 Pdm— tfV; DBh— iJrtUT I 

1® Mts 0— ; Skd— E I 

10 DKk-BtRE% g BTTI 1 

1» Pdm— ; DBh— ^rft- ; Skd— ^lRfRT*W B w ft I, * 

1* Skd, Pdm, Dbh— VET I 

D!l^ reads this lino after tbe following line, 

*® Skdp DBhi— ; Pdair-JfVTi I 
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[VOI.. XVf , 


i wO tut i 

^ ^I 6 r l4 f |FRT^ g aiftrarr ?rm i ’« i 

iil?nrt® *n?wT »rTO* f«jwr 1 1 h 

mCTiT 19^4^ ’’ I 

ftr5% *rm aig g nft w»r’6n»% “ i 

g“ ^jwi *Tra% | i 

f^nswtT g i 

^aRTHt I II 

6t»:a«n»fi ’crer i 

X 

?nfT f%3»*fPraTftj4*t “ i 

®®fitBii?i^6(4*l<i g g B \» B 

1 skd— iriftniT# I 

3 DBh reads this line after the followiag line. 

3 Pdm— I 

* Skd, Pdm, DBh— I 

Of. jft^nhr Tciv* i 

'<S ^ 

s Pdm, DBh— >mnsrt ; Skd-Jrax^rt *it*i i 

• DBh— *1»T I 

^ Pdm — I The accounts of Hiuen Tseng appear to support this form of 
the name. '* 

» Mts— I 

» DBh— I 

»« DBh— ^ I 

> > Skd, Mts, DBh — I After this line DBh reads the last line of verse 
14 and the first of verse 15. 

'* Skd— I 

18 Pdm— anrft® ; Skd— JPOfT^ (of. verse 1). Cf. WfwIT in the V.S. 

14 Pdin-4ft^w4t ; Mts a {v.L)— jiwwt. Of. |i«nw «»e V^. 

16 Pdm— I 

* »« DBh— fiWf # ; 8kd--fiCT^ I 

17 Mts o (v.l.)— W»^T g ; f> (▼•!•). DBh— ijuTH*^ ; Skd-H^inw*^ I 
*« Pdm— iwr 1 

w Mts— f4iwrifV^ftr4t I 

30 DBh reads this line after the following one. 

31 Mts a (v.l.)— ; Skd--^fi9l|rT I imme Padma 

PuraxM, oh. 11, v. 42 quoted in note 4 above. 
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»narwra»tirm%ft ^ f^r*j% i i 

wrtan* g WTTSi!T% I 

g® ^reai i n 


?Tnji$*5ffnfiRt’rm^riTT?n%>9t®it i 
ipnTWT^ « Jiwr g ^fl5«w>cw% ’ j * 
imr% OTCT^ 1 


^w^urrar ® ^r:^<*it wm ® * i 

JTTra^ 5fr?THTiTT“ inrNpf fiTif % 4i(\ i 
MT’RT g # l.'t B 

^sf^ lffW5T I 

JTmr 1® 5i'^«-i;4T »R?rra5!r n i 

«rT^p^ ?»KT i 

^w^npr% 8 8 

fvn^ g^® gfel^sr^^^ erm i 

^Tn?wt^5f JjfjgJufflT “ aRHIT^’?^ 8 8 


1 Skd— I 

2 6 (v,L), DBh, Skd— I 

3 skd— °^' g ’Ti ; pdm— ^rorm ; DBh— f*nnitT i 

J DBh— ; Skd— ET' 0 ’St*rm i 

V* 

» Skd— ; DBh— WI%^° I 

« DBh— ; Skd— WTJrfw ; Pdm— g En'Wm I 
’ Mts— ; b (V.l.)— I 
» Skd— I 

» Pdm— f%m ; DBh— 'tTtlETKm® ; Skd— TTKT ETOirt ^ I 

1 ® Pdm— »r»TEtrr i 

n Pdm— g inpft ; DBh— ° wFwniy^ ; skd— ^fTftl% ^ inip?l - 1 

12 pdja — I 

12 DBh— I ad— ; Pdm— ^nn 1 ^S|E% I 
1 ‘ Pdm, DBh— <i^^wr; ad— Vii^’CTT i 

15 ad— fttfipat” I 
i« Pdm— n I 

11 DBh-gftfJ^^; Skd-i;ft^#it I 

pdxxi-— lii'VT vnrr i 
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[veil, xit. 


Htfiprfff* ^ tugin.^ gn^T i 
aiEPrr*g ■nssfwrnrm^’^ ftwwftTfft • | ii 
^^ ii NWJad i »jm* w i 

fwMrr i ii 
g ^ i 

«P9!$ g W^^JDTWrt B ^<L.|| • 

an^ ftrr^rfir^ i 

» ?T^*?Tjfft Jiw’ig ® g D 
WT «rm JrraiBf ^nsr i 
«ras«^ fr^t»rrg ^imr^ "n feiwhmr i 
fn% si'^’iwT sfm ^ifws B ^-a g “ 

«i>rhR:i| ^'qffflt g g 

APPENDIX m 

Evolution of the Dak^ayajha Story. 

(«) iifn« tm g «rat i 

ig:*TOwr ^rfl^ gfrg^ «tg»z!ro*Twf g 


1 Mts »— MKT MTM I 

* DBh— KWT I 

» DBh— flWMTfK'iVs Pdm— f Skd— ■»rfi«MTf^fV I 
4 Pdm — I 

6 Mts 6— MfWjt } DBh— ’^tKfSr<tMK° I Of. ^War m the VJS. 

• DBh, Pdm, Skd— I 
» Skd— I 

» DBh— tM^li I 
» Pdm, Skd— inUTi® g I 

10 Pdm— I 

11 Skd adds after this line : HRiNr?V MWnJVK^V 1 

1* Pdm— TnrgpiT mmt ( 

DBh— KMT s a e Mwrfir ^ itarf^r awNra i 


wfSr m i 

^wsirPr TtPiaTfIr arfa wtFit gji# i 
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nun mjf f«wfi: i 

»prT*r^ «rfg^^T «T»ft Wins q « a ^ i 
WtT ^ Wt ^tTHWfVBR^ ^ t?r! firfil^ I 

(ua^, 


(b) vum^ % ^ ^ 

I »t i ^ ^simur ^ tw ^ ^faaomiraR 

aiv t^ fa I % T ^ ^15 1 ^ ar 

uv n rm nt ^fwni^nwT^ wmt i n 

fkuTU i ’arfir tw-’ xrn^iR i i 

©V 

ffarwTHifjBt*^ I f«f?TT ^r?di«fysn^ ^Noti*^ W^- 

fiffd 1 ei 4 rftiymdpR» 8 * 5 «i ^ryr d^ar i 

%yt cr^ ^anrt wNt Tprnrfairf^ayw n ^ firwR^ i u % 

^ irg inmTfw I % Ttl! 1 qigqTy«^lq> TT 

I ^ I WTT^qieWqra «rn?t»fra 

?ri[irs nrfirsjfd ?RrqT»a%q Jifinar^tfa i a^irra t^siun «n^nr 
tniHiJ! I I cT^rWjffl i dqro i 

wrr^ i ^ i qt ^ q rqT wwqui i ^ q^ qftqfT^ i 
xnjf«iv I dTW iiTH I dR© qift i aqre i 



( qiaq w^r®* 


I 


»j?TT I ® ^ WW 5 q wi ^ smrqfas qrdd^fd i 

% <nyir<« u «id*<^l«t i r44<air4iq[ » i | tW q:q ykirowq 

qny® i[ ijqraT qnwOT? jj^jraiim sraft "I 

Os, 

u ^5^ qw I ® ^qr qmqiN q q®Tqfd<«dnqffTJT i 

qt a ^qt ql t ^ ® ^ ^ qj^ qw qf® i qf q:q%q qi»fq<ffld 

qjg qTn T f q q gg i^ I qq^ d? q» i nwm qw^ wqf® qm %q i 

dW» qi qanfqs T^ I « fir* ^ ^aqiiqqglfa *ct Tnvtrf^ \ v u u^ 
izamyt w qr *q qr ar qtffsjr ^dfrwt q qr *:%^- 

Wqm*T I a*i i?? xmiq^ ta* WHPraiqqq^qtsnq^ i % ^ q»^ 

%# aarnf ^at ^aWa i aqj^ ^ vnn^ ^afafa aan^aa- 

aqi| I ♦ * ♦ { ^aHqqiq B ® i ) 
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id) ^ i iftwwRW «niftr» 

m I w inpTHiTwftfVf ?n[Tf?nj i 

n u 4 ^ i ci^ ^(75* ^ncnpn^"" 

% wr CTf i T T a 

xnjtft fTOH*r^ t l4<<ui m ifinftftf 

15^ »[ 4 y C<H^ ^rrarfPsi inc>ap«! ^ 

j^[ *** { irttrw^Er 1 ) 1 

(e) «ft 4 j>r tr w « < «irra^ ?[^mT spmrfts 1 
T^i»r f%^n^ 1 

W ^t: I 

wjntr*! I 

% ft»T^j|lfT?in»ft 1 

^^Tg»T% JT^ arifTw^irft t 

ffT I 

^ wrfM I 

wra^ m g ^^rr: ^PRi^dJwnt 1 
#a:^ % JTTm^ 11 
wn I 

»mfr JRwrrjt iprprt niftnrfws 1 
^r»[% ?rsT f^«psi i 

R 

^rn%^ jrrr^ 1 

%»r ^ uftj^ar jmn % »r r 

♦<^**1^ ^r?n^ R 

»TTmi5t ii 4 %a^gr%'«*( 1 
?m *f HHT ^wPsms r 
^Tiira 1 

»r % W‘ wt ^TR^J ^n?«T» I 

R 

wnrg WRfTHrfwt 1 

ETTOWItire^W f5iRT R 

% Rnrmnr jrnnfs i 

’iratw f aangeirt %ii^ wrm 1 
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^ wnii 

^ W 5 ^ qftnF( i 

^?rerr h 

^5JT '«imT I 

?T?it ’sftiPTw I 

?i ^ ^ « 

's»ra*ri«TO j ♦ ♦ ♦ 

(/) ♦ * * umw xr^turat ?r«Tnit i 

^ ^rufnrarwT^ ?rr?rYn: i 

irai^WsnfOT !i%%5ift*r«rnnr^ i / 

«i?rresfr ^c% i 

vit: iniirenT^ r 

flTWjp iprnit^ I 
> Tjim ^ WT r 

^ ?fT stTfirlNnaf-* i 

ti:^*TTJ IffJTRr R 

ITRi: HJRT^ 7/{^t \ 

M Cv ^ 

wr^ ^ WTWPi qrfcia^ ^ i 

^ ^qra«<i » i^i^ qrfBw w qqr: i 
qnjun^ JTftjjfin qn: r * * ♦ 

(wrqa'Tcm i8Hii\8-^\ ) i 

(g) ♦ ♦ ♦ ftHiwf qr5n#^« qpOT I 

q iRi :<Hq^?(qfwi <!r«n^qt r 

^qt?qrei qrearr^ i 

ftT«i if%*rT q*fir^ ^jai^qHqnrq^ r 
Km ^ KKiiF^q <Stmn i 

q ^i f TKiK mrqrt wrrorqt r 

fKmimqg qiWT i 
l^tKfq l^VSTT! I 
KKT mnw mnmKf *nnKKt i 

ftqmr j ♦ * ♦ 

(IS^w® i\i\»K’-<8) 1 
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APPENDIX IV 


Date of the Tantraedra. 

The celebrated Tantric encyclopedia entitled Tantrasdra, composed 
or rather compiled by the great Bengali leader of Tantric thought named 
Kifnfinanda, is well known to all students of the Tantra literature. In 
the colc^hons added to some of the chapters of the Tantraadra the author 
calls himself ‘Mahamahop§dhyaya-KrsDananda-VagI§a-Bhattftcarya’; but 
later writers usually refer to him as Ej^ntoanda AgamavSgi^a. Vdglia 
seems to have been an abbreviated form of AgarmvdgUa, 

The late Mr. N. N. Vasu gave the following description of the family, 
to which Kp^nananda Agamavagi^a, ahthor of the Tantraadra, belonged, 
in the Vdrendra-Brdhnui'^-Vivararpa Volume of his Vanger Jdtlya Itikdaa 
(in Bengali): ‘This famiiy is known in the community of the Varendra 
Brahmanas as the Ka^yapa-gotriya Maitras of MaDdalajani. It originally 
flourished at Agamefivari-tala^t 6ridhama-Navadvipa ; but later, owing to an 
expansion of the family, its members scattered th^selves over different parts 
of Bengal. A branch of the family still lives at Sridhama and is devoted to 
the worship of the goddess Agame^vari’ (p. 157). A number of traditions 
about Krsjciananda’s religious life have also been quoted in the work. In 
connection with the date of Ki;^Qananda Agamavagi^, Mr. Vasu says 
{loc, cit), ‘Krsuananda, Sricaitanya and Raghunatha Siromaiji were co- 
students at the Catu^pathi of the same Guru at Navadvipa. At first 
E^nananda and Caitanya were great friends; but dissension separated 
them when Caitanya preferred to worship Kr^na according to the principle 
known as the Sakhi-bhava. Kp=inananda requested his friend not to take 
up the new course, but was insulted; and from that time they began to 
preach the Sakta and Vaisnava doctrines separately. Krs^ananda attained 
perfection with the 6akti-mantra and conceived and popularized the form 
of the image of the goddess Kali.^ Before this, Kali was usually worshipped 
at a Ghata. The Ghata established for the purpose of worshipping the 
goddess by Kpsuananda at the temple of Agameivari at Navadvipa still 
exists and a large number of 6aktas flock to it for worshipping Mahamfi.ya.’ 

The story narrated by Mr. Vasu invites comments. In the first place, 
we know that Krsnananda began his work with an adoration to Lord KrsDa, 
identified with Visuu {Tantraadra, Vangavasi edition, p. 1): 




^ According to a tradition recorded by Vasu, Kr^uSnanda was ordered by the 
goddess Kali in a dream to popularize the form of her image. On being questioned as 
to how the form could be reali^d, the goddess replied that it would be revealed to the 
devotee the next morning. Early next day when Kp^nananda came out of his house, 
he found a young cowherdese engaged in preparing cowdung cakes. She was standii^ 
in the ORt/ha pose (with the right Imee thrown to front and the left leg firm behind in 
a slantii^ position) and had a large baU of cowdung in her left hand and a small one 
in the right, upraised to be set on a wall in the form of a cake. On the sudden con- 
sciousness of her being noticed by Kp^^&nanda the wom^n felt very much ashamed 

and pressed her tongue, that lolled, with her teeth (of. Bengali ftw WTET 

which gives an expression to the feeling of shame). The appearance of the cowherdess 
as seen by Kr^^iSnanda that morning was popularized by him as the form of the image 
of Dak^i^-KSll. JSp^plinanda began to worshm smatt images of this type made of 
mud by himself every day to be unmersed early next morning in the waters of the 
Ganges. Later the Idng of Navadvipa introduced the worship of large images of the 
same type on the newmoon of the month of 
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This seems to show that Kps^Ctsiianda Agamavtgl^ was not initiated into 
the Sakti-mantra, but was a Tantrio devotee who received his initiation 
into the Vaisnava formula.i In the 6yama or Kali section of the Tantra- 
8dra, the author quotes the opinions of various Tantra works, but does not 
express any special view of his own (cf. op, cit, p. 472ff ; also Pfirpananda’s 
Sydmdrahasya, ed. R. N. Chatterji, pp. 11-12). 

In the second place, it is extremely difficult to regard Kpsnananda 
Agama vagina as a co-student of the celebrated Vai^nava saint Caitanya of 
Navadvipa and the great Bengali logician Raghunatha Siromaui. Caitan 3 ;a 
was born on the fiill-moon day of Phalguna in 6aka 1407, corresponding 
to the 18th February, 1486 A.D., and di^ at the age of 48 on the seventh 
tithi of the bright half of Asadha in 6aka 1466 (1633 A.B.). Vide D. C. Sen, 
Vangabhdsd 0 Sdhitya, 6th edition, pp. 266, 266; R. G. Bhandarkar’s 
Collected Works, Vol. IV, pp. 118-19. According to the History of Indian 
Logic (pp. 463-65) by S. C. Vidyabhushan, Raghunatha ^iromani flourished 
between 1477 and 1647 A.D., although recent writers on the subject 
suggest that the Siromapi was born about 1460-66 A.D., composed his famous 
Tattvacintdmanidldhiti about 1490-1500 A.D. and was therefore about a 
generation earlier than Caitanya (cf. F.iS.P.P., Vol. L, p. IS ; LIII, pp. 1, 3). 
If, therefore, the story narrated by Mr. Vasu has to be believed, we have to 
assume that Ki^uananda was born about 1480 A.D. and died sometime 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. There is, however, evidence to 
show that the Tantrasdra was composed several years after 1577 A.D. 

The great Tantric teacher Mrpananda Paramahamsa, who was an 
inhabitant of the ' Mymensing District of Bengal (cf. Introduction to the 
Calcutta Sanskrit Series edition of the ^rltattvacintdma'^i), wrote his famous 
work entitled &ritaUvacintdrm7}i in the 6aka year 1499 corresponding to 
1677 A.D. This is clear from the following passage of the work: 





The ^r%iaUvacintamav,i by Purpa- 


nanda has been quoted by Ki^pananda Agamavagi6a in his Tantrasdra 
(p. 165). Now even if Purpananda and Krspananda were contemporaries, 
it is difficult to believe that in that age, when there was little facility of 
communication, Ki^pananda of Navadvipa in the Nadia District could have 
information about the work of Puri^iananda of Mymensing and secure a copy 
of it immediately after its composition. The Tantrasdra thus does not 
appear to have been composed much earlier than circa 1600 A.D. If, under 
the circumstances, it is conjectured that the Tantrasdra was written by 
Krsnananda when he was more than hundred years old, the story of 
Kr^nananda, Caitanya and Raghunatha ^iromani haviug been co-students 
under the same Guru may not bo altogether impossible. But such a 
suggestion, if not wholly absurd, is certainly rather improbable. It can 
hardly be accepted without any corroborative evidence. The Tantrasdra 


^ That Ki^u^^nda was not anti-Va^nava is even admitted by a tradition recorded 
by Vasu, according to which dskta K^nSnanda had a brother named Sahasrl&^a 
who was a Vat^^ava. One day a number of bananas, preserved by Kpp;iaiianda with 
a view to offering them to the goddess Agamedvari (K&l!), was, during his absence, 
dedicated by Sahasrfik^a to his own tutelary deity, the god Kr^na-Vi^nu. At this 
K| 9 u&aanda became very much annoyed. But when at night the Agamav&gida was 
worshipping the goddess, he and his Vai^^va brother, who happened to be near him, 
noticed with surprise that the goddess had Oopala (child Kr^nn) on her lap and was 
fbeding him with bananas Hke a mother* Thereafter ^e two brothers realized that 
them was really no diflbrenee between the Vai^nava and S&kta forms of worship. 
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also quotes BUghava Bhatta (loc, cit,^ p. 16 6# passim), who unrote the 
Paddrthd^rSa commentary on the idraddtilaka and flourished in 1493*94 
A.D., and the TantmhawmvM {he. cit, p. 374) composed by the Maithila 
Devanatha at the court of king Malladeva Naranar&yana of Kamta 
(1655-87 A.D. ; cf. Pravdsi, 1364 B.S., pp. 607-08). 

In the preface to the KdUkha'^jtda or Section I of the SaHisaUgatm 
Tantra, published iri the Gaekwad Oriental Series, Dr. B. Bhattacharya 
has made an attempt to determine the date of the composition of the aaMi- 
sangama and has incidentally discussed the date of the Tantrasdra by 
Krsnananda Agamava^^. Dr. Bhattacharya says that Krsnananda, 
author of the Tantrasdra, was a disciple of Purnananda Paramahamsa, 
author of the 6riiaUmcintdmav^i. As the preceptor, i.e. Pur^ananda, 
wrote his work in 1677 A.D., the disciple, i.e. Krsnananda, in Dr. Bhatta- 
charya’s opinion, may have composed his Tantrasdra about thirty years 
later, that is to say, about 1607 A.D. Unfortunately however the sug- 
gestion that the author of the Tardrasdra was a disciple of that of the 
^ntaMvacirUdmari^i is absolutely unwarranted. 

It is well known that Tantric devotees regard the Guru or preceptor 
as equal or even superior to all the gods as an object of veneration. KtsuS- 
nanda himself quotes the following verse in praise of the Guru from the 
JMndn^va Tantra in his Tantrasdra (p. 2): 

51:! I 

^ ^pretmr II 

In this connection, the attention of scholars may be drawn to the views of 
various Tantra works quoted in the Guru-fiisya-Prakarapa of the Prdv^- 
tosavJi Tantra (Vasumati edition, pp. 91-103), especially to the following 
citations from the Guru Tantra and the Ouptasddhana Tantra (cf. ibid., 
pp. 94-96): 

*T g\tif*t«ir ge^f^Bwg n 

gs^ gt4 ^ grf^r: i 

(gTRrre»ra*n) 

The section &om Pon^ananda’s ^nkiMvacmtanun^i quoted above, in which 
thi^ author introduces himself as a disciple of another Tantr&carya named 
Brahmimanda Paramahamsa, demonstrates very clearly how much res- 
pectfully a Tantric devotee is expected to refer to his Guru. In his 6gdmd* 
rahasya Purn&nanda refers to himself as 

I There is a distinct injunction as regards the mcution of 
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ozie’s preceptor in the KviSmava TaiUra from which the following verses 
have been quoted in the PrdtfatoaaV'l Tantra (p. 103) : 

j^nnwftr ijstWHWTfn ^ ^ i 

iiiwt ^ iuBHr ^ I 

»rmT fij% 1 

It is very interesting to note in this connection that the following lines of 
' the Tantrasdra (p. 489) attributes a particular view to Pur^ananda Parama- 
hamsa and refutes it categorically: 

»nprRi^ 

ipcwrfagfirfii i ^ 

If Pun;^anda had been the preceptor of the author of the Tantrasdra, he 
would not certainly have been mentioned in the above passage merely as 
Punsiuna,nda but would have been called at least &rl-Purvdnanda (if living) ,2 
This non-reverential reference to the author of the &rttattvacintdma'^i in the 
Tantrasdra shows beyond doubt that Ki^nananda Agama vagina was not a 
disciple of Purnananda Paramahamsa. 

On the title page as well as in the introduction (p. 21) of the Vasumati 
edition of the Prdvuto^aV'i Tantra, its author Ramato^ana VidyaJahkara is 
represented as the vfddhaprapautra or great-great-grandson of Krsnananda 
Agamavagi^a author of the Tantrasdra, Curiously enough the book itself 
proves clearly that the statement is wrong. Vasu’s statement (toe. cit,) that 
the author of the book represents himself as the grandson of Satu Acarya 
seems also to be wrong. It is well known to the students of Tantra literature 
that Ramato^ana’s work was prepared and published under the patronage of 
Babu Pranakr^na Vifivasa of Khardaha near Calcutta, who was a great 
patron of Sastric learning. The author calls his work a laid (valll, etc.) 
or creeper styled Prd'^-to§aV'l wherein parts of the names of both himself and 
his patron were cleverly accommodated. In a large number of passages 
in the work, Ramato^aQa refers to his indebtedness to Pranaki^pa as well as 
to the latter’s qualities, laudable activities and family relations. In many 
passages he also speaks of himself and his family. The following passage 

says that Ramato^^a Vidyalahkara belonged to a VamSaja (non-Kulin) 
family of the Maitreyas of the Varendra Brahmana community. 
Elsewhere (p. 77) he refers to his father KppQamahgala Vidyavagii§a and his 
mother Gahgadevi: 

» Of. ibid., p. 488 : ^ I The reference 

is to Oh. V of Fun^Snanda’s Sydmdmhasya which was composed later than his 
SHkOtvemrUdmani (1577 A.D.). The mention of Furnananda and the S'rUaiUvacintd* 
mav>t is noticed in the Qld and complete manuscripts of the Tcmtmadra including 
one said to be copied in 1658 A. I), (prcmably during the author’s lifetime). 

^ Sometimes the Oiiru’s name uf he was dead) was mentioned without honorific 
expressions when he was clearly said to have been one’s prec^tor : cf. tripurdTumdsna 
mad-guru^ vgdkhydtam m Brahm&nanda’s Tdr&rahaeya, 
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111 another passage (p, 106) BEmatoi^aQa speaks of his elder brother B6ma* 
looana Vidyabhusaoa who is said to have been the author of a commentary 
on the Vdstuydga entitled Vdstuydgapradlpikd] cf. 



There are several passages referring to Ki^uananda Agamava^i^a, author of 
the Tantrasdra, as a distinguished memter of the family to which Kama- 
tosaua belonged ; cf . 



(p- lo*) ; 



ftrfttai (p- 14:3). 


It is evident that the Agama vagina was an ancestor of the author of the 
Prdiyito§axd Tantra, Fortunately, however, there are some sections of the 
work which clearly define the relationship between Krsuananda and Rama- 
tosaua and says that the former was the latter's atyativrddhaprapitdmaha, 
i.e. great-grandfather’s great-grandfather ; cf. 

(p- 75). 

Ramatosaua was therefore the atyativfddhaprapautra, i.e. great-grandson's 
great-grandson, of Krsnananda Agamavagl6a Bhattacarya and certainly not 
the latter’s vfddhaprapautra or great-grandson as asserted by the editor 
of the Vasumati edition of the Prdrixitosarfl Tantra, There is moreover a 
detailed genealogy in the work (p. 146) which makes the relation between 
the author of the Prdvxito§avd and that of the Tarvtraswra absolutely clear. 

finhw^nrn^ mfts 
»ijit ^ irn: i 

wrapt I etc. 

* 

From the above details as well as those quoted befor6, the following genealogy 
of tire Maitra or Maitreya family, to which K^soSnanda and BSmatopaQa 
belonged, may be prepared and offered in a tabukur form : 
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Agamav&gUa Bhat^^&rya, 
resident of Navadvlpa and author of 
the Tantraadra 



Nathar&ma, or N&tha 
devoted to the god 
Kama (said to be caUed 
Kaghun&tha in some 
Ktuapafljikda) 

Kp^namangala Vidyavag!^ 
who married Gangadevi 


KSmalooana-VidyabHu^na, Kamato^na-Vidyalafikara, 

author of the Vdstuydga- author of the Prd^ioto^^? 

pradipika 

In the Vdrendra-Brdhmav^-Vivaraipi (p. 161) by the late Mr. N. N. 
Vasu there is a genealogical table of the Maitras of Ma^idalajani which 
slightly differs from the one quoted above. Although the details supplied 
by Ramatogana in his Prdipitosani appear to be authoritative, it has been 
suggested (Pravdsl, B.S. 1364, p. 606) that the Sdrdvall and the Niripipa 
have been wrongly ascribed to Ka^inatha and Gopala respectively. Another 
mistake of Ramatogana has been pointed out by quoting the following 
verse of Gopala-Pancanana’s Tantradiplkd (MS.): 

i cu.) 

which is said to be supported by the KulapanjiJcds, It will not be out of 
place to quote the corresponding portion of Mr. Vasu’s table (said to be 
quoted from Yadava Cakravartin’s Kvdaidstradlpikd) for easy reference and 
to point to the interesting fact that most of the immes in the family exhibit 
Vaig];Lava influence none of them being typically Sakta. 

Krgnananda 

! 

K§4!n&tha Mathur&n&tha Harixiatha Vilvanatha 


Qopala-Pancanana Frauavallabha ^yamasundara Madhusudana 
(Nyayapanoanana ? ) \ 


Anandardnia 


PcuradurSma 


Jayan&rayapa 


KywaTnaiigala^Vidy&vagiaa Kudrarama Hari Kfgnadara^ Krgpacandra 


ooaua BixoatogapaYidyaiadkar^ BSxnaiobhana-Vidyabhugapa Kfixna6obhaiia 
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It will be seen that K4^3;)L§^nanda, author of the Tantrasdra, was the 
seventh in ascent from RSmato§aija, author of the Prdi^to§a^l, in the family. 
If, as is usual, a period of twenty-five years is counted for each generation, 
K|§ 5 iananda has to be placed about 150 years before the time of Bama- 
to^a^a. The date of the composition of the is given in the work 

(p. 3) as: 1 

aksayd tithi (probably the ak§aya4filya or the third tithi of the bright half 
of Vai^akha) in the Saka year 1742 (1820 A.D.). That the book was 
printed and published shortly before the 29th of Karttika of the Bengali 
Saik 1231, corresponding to the 13th of November, 1824, is known from 
the Scmdcdradarpav^ of that date cited by B. N, Banerji in his Sarrivada- 
pc4re Sekdler Kathd, Vol. 1, p. 60. ^ If then Ramato^a^a composed his 
Prd7pato§av^l in 1820 A.I)., it seems that his seventh ancestor Kr 9 ^ananda 
wrote his Tantrasdra about 1670 A.D. 

In the preface to the Vangavasi edition of the Tantrasdra^ the late 
Pandit Paficanana Tarkaratna says that amongst various manuscripts of 
the work utilized in preparing the text of the above edition, one belonging 
to Pandit Haripada Sm|ititirtha, Professor of the Mulajor Sanskrit College, 
was found to have been copied in Saka 1680 which would correspond to 
1668 A.D. A recent note published in the Pravdsl, B.S. 1364, pp. 606-08, 
speaks of certain manuscripts of the Tantrasdra believed to be copied in 

6aka 1601 (1679 A.D.), ^aka 1568 (1646 A.D.) and 6aka 1564 (1632 A.D.). 
These dates can be accepted only after careful examination. I had the 
opportunity of examining only the third of these manuscripts in the 
library of the Vangiya Sahitya Pari^t and find that the third figure of the 
year supposed to be iSaka 1664 is extremely doubtful. In any case, however, 
there is no doubt that the Tantrasdra was composed by the great 
Kr?nananda Agamavagiiia Bhattacarya sometime in the seventeenth century. 
It may not be improbable that Kr§nananda flourished in circa 1595-1676 
A.D. and composed the Tantrasdra in the earlier part of his Ufe. 


APPENDIX V 
A n Index of PifJias, 

*Am = *Ain>i-AkbarI ; Ananda === Anandarnava Tantra ; Ast&dai^ Astada^pltha ; 
Oand^ ~ Candbiiangala ; Hevajra — Hevajra Tantra ; Jfiana = Jnanar^^va Tantra ; 
KaUka := Kalika Purana ; Kubjika Kubjika Tantra ; Nama — Namastottara^ta 
(Appendix I) ; NUa == Brhan-Nilatantra ; Pitha - Pithanirnaya or Mahapithanirupana 
(text edited above, pp. 42-58, with notes) Prana Pra^to^ni Tantra ; Rudra = 
Rudrayamala ; Sadiiona — Sadhanamaia ; Siva Sivacarita. The names of the 
Dovi*s limbs, the Devi and the Bhairava have been mentioned, in cases where 
they are indicated, in order to show the uncertainty of the traditions about them. 

A 

Abdhisangama — ^Nila, Prana (Jyotirmayi). See Sagarasangama. 

Acchoda — ^Nama (^ivakarii?!, ^ivadhari^I, Siddhidayiifi, ^aktidhariijl) ; 
modern Achchhavat in Kashmir. 


^ Of. ibid.j Vol. II, pp. 802-08 where the year of publication of the PrdnatosaisA 
is given as 1828 A.D. on the authority of the Friend of India, Vol. HI, No. 11. The 
8amvddpa$re Sekoler Kathd, Vol. I (2ud ed.), p. 486, gives the year of its composition 
as ^aka 1748 ; but the word netra indicates *two’ (not *three*) according to Sanskrit 
leadoons. 
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Hila. 

Aditipura — Nfla. 

Adinitha — NUa. 

Aditya — Nila. 

Adiikuta — ^Nila, Pr^a (Rudraiji — ^Mahayogin). 

Adyantaptira — ^Nila. 

Agastyadrama — ^Nila, Praijia (Mahavidya, Mattamedha) ; one of the many 
places especially .n Southern India associated with Agastya’s name ; 
probably Agastipuri near Nasik. 

Aila, Aileyakavana — ^Pra^a, Nila. 

Air&vati — See Iravati. 

Akampa — ^Nila. 

Aksayagriva — ^Kubjika (v.l. Hayagriva) ; probably a mistake for Aksayavata. 

Ak§ayavata — ^Nlla, Praija (Al^ya); the sacred banyan tree located at 
many tirthas, notably at Prayaga or Allahabad in U.P. and at Gaya in 
Bihar. 

Alapura — A^ada^a (Yugala) ; possibly a mistake for Elaptu*a. 

Amala — ^Nama (v.l. Malaya) ; cf. Anala. 

Amaraka^taka — ^Nama (v.l. Makarandaka, Marakahkata — Cai;i^) ; Nila, 
Prana (Amare^i) ; the source of the Sone and Narmada in the Eastern 
C.P. 

Amaraparvata, Kanakamaraparvata — Nila ; same as Meru. 

Amareia — ^Nila, Prana (Candi, Mahe^vari — ^Kulatuhgara) ; on the south 
bank of the Narmada, opposite Onkamath, and to the north-west of 
Khandwa. 

Ambara — ^Nama (Vi^vakaya, Vii^vakama); modern Amber in the Jaipur 
State, Rajputana. 

Ambika — ^Kubjika ; Nila ; may be Ambika-Kalna in the Burdwan District. 

Ambuj apura — Nila . 

Amrakeivara — See Amratake§vara. 

Amratakapura — ^Nila, Prana (Suk^ma — Suk§ma); Nila (SurupeiSa). See 
Amratako^vara, Amrake^vara. 

Amratake^vara — Jnana. See Amratakapura. 

Amytakau^ika — Nila, Prana (Kau^ika). See Kau^ika. 

Anala — Pitba (v.l. iSuci) ; 6iva (Mahapitha ; Urdhvadanta — NarayanI — 
Samkrura) ; cf. the name of the Nala lake in the Ahmadabad region. 

Ananda — ^Nila. See under Nandatata. 

Anantapura — Nila . 

Ahga — Rudra ; east Bihar. 

Animapma — ^Nila. 

Aniruddhapura — ^Nila . 

Annapurna — ^Nila. 

Antarvedi — Rudra; the Gangos-Junma Doab between Prayaga and Hari- 
dvara. 

Aranya — See Varenya. 

Arbuda — Jnana; Nila (Katyayani); Mount Abu in the Sirohi State, 
Rajputana. 

Axdhanlllaka — ^Kubjika (v.l. Vardhamanaka). 

ArySvarta — ^Prana (Maharya). For the Tantric Aryavarta in the eastern 
U.P., see /.O., VIII, p. 57. 

Asurantakapura — ^Nila. 

Aiiusiddhipura — Nila. 

Advamedhapura — ^Nila. 

6 
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Aivaprada — Nila, PrU^a; probably the Asvakranta hill n^r Gauhati 
in Assam. 

Aivatirtha — ^Nila, Pra^ia ; at the confluence of the Ganga and Kilinadi near 
Kanauj. 

Aivattha — ^Nama (Vandaniya), 

Attah^sa — Jflana; Nila (Bhimakall); Pitha (Ostha — Phullara — ViSve^a); 
6iva (Upapitha; O^tham^a — Phullara — Vi^vanatha); Nila, Pra^a (Ca- 
muijda); Praija (Mahananda — ^Mahananda); near Labhpur in the 
Birbhum District, Bengal. 

Aujasa, Aurasa — ^Nila, Prana (Viryada) ; fictitious; but cf. Ausaja in Vi§f^^u S, 

Avanti — ^Nila, Prana (Atipavani) ; the same as Uj jayini or the country round 
it. 

Avantya^rama — ^Nila, Prana*; probably mistake for Agastya^rama. 

Avimiikta — ^Nila, Prana (Vi^alaksi — ^Mahadeva) ; same as Varanasi, KaSl. 

Ayodhya — Rudra; Kubjika; Nila, Prana (Bhavani); Siva (Upapitha; 
Kanthahara — Annapurna — Harihara) ; modern Ajodhya in the Fyzabad 
• District, U.P. 

B 

Badari — ^Kubjika ; Nama (Urva^i) ; Nila, Prana (Srividya) ; same as Badari- 
ka&rama (Badrinath in Gahrwal, U.P.) in the Himalayas. 

Bahuda — ^Nila, Prana (Ananta); identified with the Dhumela or Burha- 
Rapti, a tributary of the Rapti in Oudh. 

Bahula — Pitha (v.l. Bahula; Vamabahu — Bahula, Bahula — Bhiruka); 
Siva (Mah^pitha ; — Vamabahu — Bahula — Bhiruka) ; located at Ketu- 
gram near Katwa in the Burdwan District, Bengal. 

Balidanga — Candi (Dak^inahasta — Raje^vari); in the Hooghly District, 
Bengal. 

Balipura — Nila (Alla) ; may be the same as Mahabalipura or MamaUapuram 
(Chingleput District), 30 miles to the south of Madras. 

Bena — ^Nama (Amrta) ; the Bena (tributary of the Krishna), the Penganga or 
the Wainganga. See Vena. 

Bhadra — ^Nama (v.l. Bliadre^vara) ; Nila, Prana (v.l. Bhadra^va; — Bhadra- 
karnika). See Bhadresvara. Bhadra^va is a mythical division of the 
Jambudvipa. 

Bhadrakale6vara — ^Nila, Prana (Mahabhadra, Bhadrakali). 

Bhadrakarna — ^Nila, Prana (Bhadrakarnika — ^Maiiadeva); identified with 
Karnapura or Karnali on the south bank of the Narmada. 

Bhadresvara — ^Nama (v.l. Bhadra; — Bhadra, BhadreSvari) ; Nila, Prana 
(Rama) ; possibly Bhadreswar in the Hooghly District. 

Bhairava — ^Nila, Prana (Bhairavl — ^Bhairava). See Bhairavaparvata. 

Bhairavaparvata — Pitha (v.l. Bhiruparvata ; — 0§tha, Urdhvo^tha — ^Avanti — 
Lambakarna, Namrakarna). See Bhairava ; probably in West Malwa. 

BharataSrama — ^Nama (Angana, Ananga, Taranga) ; Nila, I^ana (Bhagavati). 

Bhima — ^Nila, Prana (BhimeSvari — ^BhimeSvara). See Bhima under 

Him&dri. The tlrtJia may also be connected with the Bhima, a tribu- 
tary of the Krishna. 

Bhiruparvata — See Bhairavaparvata. 

Bhrgu, Bhrgupuri — JfSana; Nila (v.l. Guptapura; — ^Vraje^vari) ; identified 
with Balia in U.P. Bhygupura was also the name of Broach (Tawney, 
Prab, tint,, trans., p. 136). 

Bhrgutunga — ^Nila, Prana ; a mountain in Nepal. 

Bij&pur — ‘Ain (Tulja Bhavani, Turja Bhavani); probably same as Puma- 
giri. The shrine of Bhavani actually stands at Tuljapur near Osman- 
abad in the Hyderabad State. 

6b 
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Bilva, Bilvaka — See Vilvala. 

Brahma^iras — ^Nila, Praija (Brahma^?!). 

Brahmasja — ^Nama; fictitious, 

Brahmavarta — ^Nila, Prai;ia (Vraje^vari) ; in the eastern Punjab. 

C 

Caitraratha — ^Nama (Madotkata). 

Cakradvipa — 6iva (Upapitha; — ^Astra — Cakradharirii — ^ulapai^i); possibly 
one of the several Cakratirthas. 

Candanaparvata — ^Nila (Mahananda). 

Caijdapura, Caijdipura — ^Nfla (Praca^da). 

Candrabhaga — ^Nama (Kala, Kala) ; Nila, Praua (Candrabhaga) ; river 
Chenab in the Punjab. * 

Candrapura — Jnana; Nila (Sita or Asita); possibly Chanda in C.P. 

Candrasthira — ^tlnana (v.l. Carasthira, Carasthita). 

Carasthira — See Candrasthira. 

Carasthita — See C^andrasthira. 

Cattagrama — 6iva (Mahapitha ; Dak§ijjahastarddha — Bhavani — Candra- 
fiekhara). See Cattala. 

Cattala — Pitha (Daksiuabahu — Bhavani — Candra^ekhara). See Chatta- 
grama ; in the Chittagong District of East Bengal. 

Cauhara — iTnana; mentioned in the short list but not in the long one; 
possibly a wrong reading. 

Chagalanda — See Chagalinga. 

Chagalaijda — See Chagalinga. 

Chagalinga — ^Nama (v.l. Chagalanda, Chagalanda; — Pracanda); Prana 
(Bahpriya). 

Chay il( 'hatrapura — Jnana . 

Chayapura — ^Nila ; a mistake for Chayachatrapura. 

Citrakuta — ^Nama (Sita) ; in Bundelkliand, or less probably Chitor (Mewar). 

Citta — ^Nama; fictitious. 

D 

Daksa-Paficanada — Nila, Prana (Dak§ina). See Paficanada. DaJesa (from 
Sans, daksiya) means ‘south’. 

Daruke^a — ^v.l. Amrataka. Cf. the Dvarakoswar river running through the 
Bankura District, 

Dehalika — ^Nila, Prana (Amba); possibly modern Dellii. But cf. Trihalika- 
grama of the V isTpusarnhita. 

Devadanivana — ^Nama (Pusti) ; in the region of Badrinath in the Himalayas, 
or mo le n AunJh in the l^eocan. * 

Dovakota — Same as Dovikotta. 

Dovakotta — Same as Devikotta. 

Devakuta — fJfiana. Same as Devikotta. " 

Devaloka — ^Nama; fictitious. 

Devidaikotha — ^Rudra. See Devikotta. 

Dovikalata — ^Nama (Nandini); river Devika is the modern Deeg in the 
Punjab. 

Devikota — See Devikotta. 

Devikotta — JfiSna ; Kalika (Pada — ^Mahabhdga) ; Nila (AkhileiSvari) ; modern 
Bangarh in the Dinajpur District, Bengal. Same as Devakotta, 
Devakota, Devakuta, Devikota, Devikuta, Devidaikotha. 

Devikuta — Kalika ; see Devikotta. 

Dravi^a — Nila, Prana (Sarasvati) ; the Tamil country in southern India. 

Dtirga— Nlla,^&na ; a tributary of the Sabarmati in Gujarat. 
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Dv&ravatl — ^Nama (Rukmi^I); Nila, Praj(;ia; modem Dwarka in north** 
western Kathiawar. 

E 

EkSlgra— *v.l. Ekamra. 

Ekamra — Jnana; Nama (Kirtimati); Nila (Bka); modern Bhuvanefivara in 
Orissa. 

Elapura—JfiLana; Nila, Prana (Vira); Nila (Mahasampat) ; modem Ellora 
in the Hyderabad State. 

G 

Ganak^etra — ^Nila, Prana (Mahgala — Prapitamaha) ; probably the same as 
Ganei^vara. 

Gandaka — Same as Gan^^'ki. 

Gandaki — ^Rtha (Ganda — Gandaki — Cakrapani); Siva (Mahapitha; details 
as in Pitha) ; river Gandaki is a tributary of the Ganges which it meets 
near Bakhtyarpur in the Patna District, Bihar. 

Gandhamadana — ^Nama (Kamak^i, Kamuki, Kamuka) ; a Himalayan peak 
at Badarika^rama. In Ndma, verse 11, we have Gandhamadana as 
a v.l. for Madhavavana, Madhavivana. 

Gane^vara — ^Prana, Nila. 

Gahga — ^Nama (v.l. Gaya ; — ^Mahgala) ; Nila, Prana (Sivamita) ; the sacred 
river Ganges. 

Gahgadvara — ^Nama (Ratipriya, Haripriya); Nila, Prana (Narilyani, Vais- 
navi) ; the same as Haridvara, the place where the Ganges enters the 
plain from the Himalayas. 

Gahgaramacala — v.l. Gahgavamacala. 

Gahgasagara — ^Nila, Prana; near the Sagar islands where the Bha^athi 
enters the Bay of Bengal. 

Gahgavamacala — ^Nila, Prana (Siva) ; v.l. GahgavatScala ; Gahgaramacala. 

Gahgavatacala — ^v.l. Gahgavamacala. 

Gahgavilva — Prana, Nila. 

Gahgodblioda — ^Prana, Nila. 

Gargoccheda — ^Nila, P^ana (v.l. Gahgodbheda). 

Gauda — Rudra; in a narrow sense the Murshidabad District with the 
southern part of the present Maldah District ; in a wider sense the 
western lialf or the whole of Bengal. 

Gauri^ekhara — l§iva (Upapitha ; Vasa — ^Yugadya — ^Bhima). Of. Gauri- 
^ikliara in Kamarupa (Pitha). 

Gautame6vara — Nila, Prana; possibly one of the places called Gautam- 
ai^rama. 

Gaya — ^Nama (v.l. Gahga; — ^Mahgala); Nila, Prana (Gaye^vari); A§tada4a 
(Mahgalyakot'ika) ; the celebrated city in Bihar. 

Ghantakarna — Kubjika. 

Ghata^ila—Candi (Vamapada — Rukmini; actually BanlcvQ,l)\ a place 
between Kharagpur and Tatanagar or Jamshedpur on the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway. , 

Giri — ^Tantrasara ; part of the name Merugiri wrongly regarded as a separate 
name. 

OodS^rama — Nama (v.l, Godavari, Kubjamraka ; — ^Trisandhya). See Goda- 
vari. 

Godavari, Godavaritira — ^Kubjika; Pitha (Vamagan^a — ^Vi4ve6i, Rakini — 
Vi6ve6a, Dandapani, Vatsanabha); 6iva (Mabapitha; — ^Vamaganda — 
Vi6vamat|rika — ^Vi6ve6a) ; Nila, Prana (Gavedvarl) ; the celebrated river 
of the Deccan. See GodaSrama, Saptagodavara. ^ 
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GokaarKia — Jfiana; N5ma (Bhadrakarinika, Kalika); Nila, PrEija (BhadrS — 
Mahabala) ; Nila (Sarvamangala) ; modern Gendia about 30 miles from 
Goa. 

Gomanta — ^Nama (Gomati) ; located in the Goa region. 

Gomati — ^Nila, Praija (Vimukti) ; one of the many rivers of this name. 

Gorak^acariui — See Goraksakarini ; cf. the tirtha called Gorak^a on the 
Gomanta. Another Gorak^a is the town of Gorkha, 53 miles to the 
west of Katmandu in Nepal. Cf. also Gorakhpur in U.P. 

Gorak^akariui — ^Kubjika (v.l. Gorak^acariui). 

Govardhana — Kubjika; Nila, Prana (Ambika); near Nasik in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

H 

Hamsatirtha — ^Nila, Prana ; possibly connected with Hamsamarga (probably 
Hamsadvara or the Niti Pass in Kumaon; identified with modern 
Hunza and Nagar; cf. JUPHS, XVII, i)i). 48-40) in the Himalayas. 

Haratirtha — Nila, Prana (Gavi^vari); probably the same as Harak^etra or 
Bliuvanesvar. 

Haridra — ^Nila ; may be tlie same as Haridvara. 

Haridvara— 6iva (Mahapitha; — tlatliara — Bhairavi — Vakra); Prana, Nila. 
See Gahgadvara. 

Hariscandra — ^Nama (v.l. Harmacandra ; — Candrika) ; Nila, Prana (Subhe^- 
varl). 

Harita — ^Nila, Prana (Harinaksi); probably the same as Harita6rama near 
Udaipur in Raj pu tana. 

Harmacandra — ^Nama (v.l. HarMcandra). 

Harocchoda, Harodbhoda — Prana, Nila. 

Hastinapui*a — Jfiana ; Nama (Jayanti) ; Nila (Raje^vari Mahalaksmi) ; in the 
Meerut District, U.P. 

Hayagriva — ^Kubjika (v.l. Aksayagriva). 

Hayaksetra — ^Astada^a ; probably the same as Hayagriva. 

Hemakuta — ^Nama (Manmatha); the Var^aparvata lying to the north of 
the Kimpurusavarsa that is situated to the north of the Himavat and 
the Bharatavarsa ; apparently a part of the northern Himalayas. 

Himadri — ^Nama (Bhima); cf. Bhimasthtoa near Shahbazgarhi (Peshawar 
District) of the Mahabharata. See Himalaya, Himavat. 

Himalaya — ^Nila (Parvati). See Himavat, Himadri. 

Himavat — ^Nama (Nanda, Manda). The Nandasthana is different from the 
Bhimasthana and is no doubt the same as the celebrated Nandadevi 
peak in the Garhwal District, U.P. See Himadri, Himalaya. 

Hinglaja — Candi (Nabhi ; the Devinama is doubtful) ; same as Hingula; on 
the Aghor or Hingool river in Baluchistan. 

Hihgula, Hihgulata — Kubjika; Rudra; Ktha (Brahmarandhra — ^Kottarl, 
Kottavi, Kottari^a — Bhimalocana) ; 6iva (MahSpltha ; — ^Brahma- 

randhra — Kottaii — Bhimalocana); ftana; same as Hinglaja (Hinglaj) 
in Baluchistan where the goddess is locally called Bibi Nani. 

HiranySk^a — ^Nama (v.l. Kamalak§a; — ^Mahotpala). 

Hiranyapura — Jnana; Nila (Suvarna); modern Herdoun or Hindaun in the 
Jaipur State, about 70 miles from Agra. 

Hir^Ike^a — ^Kubjika; on the Ganges, about 24 miles to the north of Hardwar 
on the way to Badrinath. 

I 

Ilanta — Nila. 

Dodayagiri— Nila. 
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Indir§piira — ^Nlla. 

Indranandapura — ^Nila. 

Indr&^l — ^Nila. 

Indranlla — ^Nila, Prana (Mahakanti); cf. the Himalayan peak Indrakila 
mentioned in the Kdvyamlrmrjfisd. 

Indrii^vara, Indrisvaripnra — Nila. 

Indumati — ^Nila, Praijia (Purijima). 

Indupura — ^Nila. 

Induvatipura — ^Nila. Same as Indumati. 

Induvijayapura — ^Nfla.^ 

Iravati — Nila, Prapa (I); river Ravi in the Punjab. 

Kana — ^Nila. 

l^anyai^apura — ^Nila. 

l^thanabha — ^Nila, Prana (Svayambhuva — Svayambhu). 

I^tapura — ^Nila. 

I^vara — ^Nila. 

I^varayoga — Nila. 

J 

Jahnavisahgama— Nila, Praiia (Trpti, Svadha) ; Jahnavi is another name of 
the Ganges, while Hangama indicates a confluence. But the confluence 
referred to hero cannot be determined. 

Jrihnavitata — Nila (Vijaya). Jahnavi is another name of the Gahga. 

Jajpur — See Yajapura (Jaliajapura in the A§lddaia), Yagapura, Yiraja, 
Utkala; in the (^ittack District, Oiissa. See al o Nabhigcya. 

Jfilandhara — Hevajra; Kalika (in the north; — Capdi— Mahadeva) ; Kalika 
(Stanadvaya; — Gandi); Rudra; Jnana; Kubjika; Nama (Msvamukhi); 
Nila (Niigari, Jvalamukhi) ; Pitha (Stana — ^TiipuramaJini, Tiipuranasini 
— Bhisana) ; ^iva (Mahapitha; — Vamastana — Tiipuramalini—Bhii^ana) ; 
in the Punjab. 'Ain speaks of the goddess at Na^arkot-Kangra as 
Jalandliari which is the same as Jvalamukhi. The Ananddrimva gives 
the name of the Pitha as Jalandhra. The Jalandhara Pitha is now 
located near Jvalamukhi. 

Jalandharagiri — Same as Jalandhara. 

Jalandhra-^ee Jalandhara. 

Jala6aila — Same as Jalandhara. 

Jale^vara — Jfiana; in the Balasore District, Orissa. 

Janasthana — 6iva (Mahapitha) and Ktha (C ivuka — ^Bhramari — ^\lki*ta, 
Vikrtak^a) ; on the Godavari in the Nasik region of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. V.l. Jalasthala. 

Japye^vara — Nila, Ptana (Trif^ulini — ^Tri^ulin); probably the same as Jal- 
pefivara in the Jalpaiguri District, Bengal. 

Jayanta — ^Nila, Prana (Jayanti) ; probably the same as Jayanti. 

Jayanta — Same as Jayanti. 

Jayanti — 6iva (Mahapitha) and Pitha (Vamajahgha — Jayanti — Krama* 
di6vai^a); in the Sylhet District, Assam (now East Pakistan). See 
Jayanta, Jayanta, Jayantika. 

Jayantika — JMna. See Jayanti. 

Jayapura — Nila (Jaya); may be Jaipur in eastern Rajputana. 

Jvala — A$tada§a (Vai§ 9 avi); possibly Jvalamuklii is intended. 

Jvalamukhi — Kubjijka; ‘Ain; Nila, Prana; Pitha (Jihva — Siddhida, Ambika 
— Unmatta); Siva (Mahapitha; — Jihva — Ainbika — ^Vatake^vara, Un- 
matta) ; in the Kangrah District, Punjab. 

Jvalantl — ^Rudra ; probably the same as Jvalamukhi. 

Jyoti^sara — Praigia, Nila. 
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Kailasa — JMna ; Nila (Bhuvano^vari) ; in the Himalayas. 

Kalamadhava — ^Pit»ha (Nitamba — ^Kali— Asitanga) ; ^iva (Mahapitha ; — 
V amanitamba — Kali — ^Asitahga) . See Madhava . 

Kalambakubja — ^Nila, Prai:ia ; represented as a combination of two names. 

Kalaiijara — ^Nama,(Kali) ; Nila, Pra^a (Kali — ^Nilakantha) ; in the Banda 
District, U.P. 

Kale6vara — »Thana (v.l. Kame^vara) ; cf. Safpancdsadde^avibhdga, verses 10 
and 40 (/.r., VIII, p. 33ff.). 

Kalighiita — ^Pitha (Mnnda — Jayadttrga — ^Krodhi^a, Krodhesa); 6iva (Maha- 
pltha; — Daksinapadahguli — ^KaU — Naknle^a). PUha refers to the 

devasihdna' Jiiranpur near Katwa (Burdwan District), while ^iva 
speaks of the more important Kalighat in the southern suburb of 
Calcutta. For the same confusion see Kalipitha. In the original part of 
PUha, Kalighat is referred to as Kalipitha. See also Kalighatta. 

Kalighatta — Nila, Prana ((Juhyakali) ; Nila (Kali); same as Kallghata. 

Kalihga — ^liudra ; the l^ri-Ganjam region in a narrow sense, but often it 
indicated the whole coast land down to the Godavari in the south. 

Kalipitha — ^I’iiha (T)ak.‘'iiiapadahguli — Kali — Nakidei^a, Nakuli^a); ^iva 
(Upapitha; — Siroin^a — Capdesvari — Candesvara). 8cc Kalighata, Kali- 
ghatta. 

Kalljmra— See Kanyapura. 

Kalodaka — Nila, Prana (Kali). 

Kamagiri — ^Pitha (in Kamarfipa; — ^Mahamudra or Yoni — ^Kali — ^Uma- 
nanda, 6ivananda, Kavananda, Ramananjia); near Gauhati in Assam. 
8eo Kamarupa, which is also called Kubjika Pitba in the Kdlikd P, 

Kamakota, Kamakoti, Kainakotta — Jnana; Nila (Kame^vari). 

Kamalii — ^Kubjikii. ISoe Kamalillaya. 

Kamalaksa — ^Nama (v.l. Hiranyaksa). 

KamalaJa 3 ^a — Nila, Prana (Kamalaksi — Kamalaksa). 

Kamarupa — Hevajra; Nila, KaHka (in the east; — ^Kame^vari — ^Kamefivara; 
Kalika (Yoni — ^Kiimakliya); Sadhana; ‘Ain; Kudra; Jhana; Kubjika; 
Anandarnava; Candi (Madh^^ade^^a — ^Kamarupa-Kamakli^'^a); Pitha (see 
Kamagiri) ; ^iva (Mahapitha ; — Y oni — ^Kamakhya, Nilaparvati — ^Rava- 
nanda, Umananda). Pitha associates the Gaurisikhara with this place, 

^ while Kdlikd places the sthdnas of Dikkaravasini and Lalitakanta in the 
Kamarupa country which corresponds to the Gauhati District of Assam 
and the adjoining region. The temjde of Kamakhya stands on the 
Nilakuta or Nilaparvata, called the Kamarupa-parvata by Raja^ekhara 
in the Kdvyamimdnisd, This blue hill is the same as Kamagiri. 

Kame^vara — Jfiana (v.l. Kale^vara); cf. Kame^varanatha at Karon in the 
Balia District, U.P. Kamefivara and Mahagauri (Kamakliya) were 
tutelary deities of the ancient kings of Assam [Kdmarupaidsandvall, 
Intro., p, 32, n. 2). 

Kamodaka — ^Nila, Prana (v.l. Kalodaka). 

Kamraj — ‘Ain (6arada); in Kashmir. The reference is to modem Sardi. 

Kanakamaraparvata — Same as Mem, Amaraparvata. 

Kanakhala — Nila, Prana (6raddha) ; Prana (&vogra — Ugra) ; near Haridvara 
(Hardwar). 

Kafici — ^Rudra; Nila, PrSna (KanakakSfici) ; Rtha (Kahkala — Devagar- 
bha — ^Ruru); 6iva (MahSpitha; — Kankala — Vedagarbha — ^Rum). The 
eatlier references are to modern Conjeeveram in the Chingleput District, 
Madras,* but some late works '(composed in Bengal) possibly speak of a 
locality on the Kopai in the Birbhum District, Bengal. 
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KHficik&pur! — The name is the same as Eahci. 

Ka^vairama — Nila, Pra^a (v.l. Kanyadrama); possibly one of the several 
places associated with the name of Kaeva. 

Ktoyakubja — JMna; Nama (Gatiri) ; Nila (BrahmaDi); in the Parrukhabad 
District, U.P. 

Kanyapura — Nila (v.l. Kalipura ; — ^Kanya) ; see Kaeva^rama, Kanyafirama. 

Kanya^rama — Pitha (Pi^htha — Sarvani — Nimi§a) ; located in eastern India 
at KumarikuDda near the Kumira railway station in the Chittagong 
District. 

Kapalamoeana — ^Nama (^uddhi). One of the several places known by 
this name in different parts of India. 

Karatoyatata — ^Pitha (\"amakari?a, Talpa — ^Aparna — ^Vamana, Vame^a); 
6iva (Mahapitha; — ^^^amakarDa — Aparna — ^Vamoiia). The Pitha is 
located at Bhavanipnra near the bank of the Karatoya in the Bogra 
District, North Bengal. 

Karavira, Karavirapura — ^Nama (Mahalak?mi) ; Pitha (v.l. 6arkarara; — 
Trinetra — ^Mahi^amardini — ^Krodhii^a, Krodhcj^a) ; Prana (8ati) ; the 
capital of Brahmavarta and on the Dp 5 advati in the Eastern Punjab 
according to the Kdlilcd Purdi/^; but usually identified with Kolhapur 
(called Karvir) in the South Maratha country. 

Karkota — ^Nama (v.l. Makota) ; modern Karra, about 40 miles north-west of 
Allahabad ; according to local tradition, Sati’s hand fell at this place. 

Karnasutra — ^Kubjika. See Karipiatirtha. 

Karnatirtha — ^Nila, Praipia. See Karnasutra. 

Karttikeya — ^Nama (Ya^askari, Sahkari, Atii^ahkari) ; possibly modern 
Baijnath near Almora in the Kumaon District, U.P. 

Ka^i — ^Kubjika; Nila, PraDa (Annapurna); in U.P. Same as Varanasi, 
Avimukta. Vam^Idasa connects it with Sati’s keia, 

Ka^mira (Kashmir) — tlfiana; Nama (Medha); Astada§a (Sarasvati); 'Ain 
(see Kamraj); Siva (Mahapitha) and Pitha (Kantha — ^Mahamaya — 
Trisandya, Trisandhye^Vara). 

Kataka — 6iva (Upapitha; — CannamiSa — ^Katake6vari — ^Vamadeva); modern 
Cuttack in Orissa. 

Kaulagiri — Jfiana; same as Kolvagiri. 

Kau6iki — ^Nila, Prana; river Kosi running through Nepal and Bihar- 

Kavari — ^Nila, Prana; same as Kaverl. 

Kaverl — ^Nila, Prana (Kapile^vari) ; river in the Tamil country in Southern 
India. See Kavari. 

Kayavarohana — ^N§.ma (Mata) ; also called Kayavatara, associated with the 
tradition of Nakuli^a, an incarnation of Siva; same as Karvan in the 
Dabhoi Taluk of the Baroda State. 

Kedara — Jnana; Nama (Margadayini) ; Nila (Varada); Prana; in the 
Himalayas. See Kedare^vara. 

Kedare^vara — ^Nila, Prana (Sanmargadayini). See Kedara. 

Ke^ajala— ^Ktha (v.l. Vmdavana); 6iva (Upapitha; — ^Ke^a — ^UmS — 
Bhute^a). See VyndSvana. The name is apparently due to a textual 
confusion. 

Kirita, KiritakonS — ^Pitha (Kirita — ^BhuvaneiSi^ Vimala — Siddhirupa, Sam- 
varta); 6iva (Upapitha; — ^Kirita — ^Bhuvanefii — ^Kiritin); Prana (Kiri- 
te^vari). The tlrtM is located at Vatanagara near LiLlbag in the 
Murshidabad District, Bengal. 

Kfekindhyaparvata — ^N§ma (Tara); in the modem Etyderabad State, or 
modern Kekind in the Jodhpur State* 
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Kokamukha — Siva (Mahapi^ha; — ^K8k or Kubsii — ^Koke^vari — ^KokeiSvara) ; 
modern Barahchhatra (Varahak^etra) on the Kau^iki in Nepal. 

Kolvagiri — Jfiana; possibly modern Coorg or Kodagu which moans ‘steep 
mountains’ (Pargiter, Mark, Pur.^ trans., p. 364 n.) ; but more probably 
it has to bo identified with Kolapura or Kolliapur (/.6\, VIIT, p. 49). 
See Kaulagiri, Karavira, Mahalaksmi. 

Kota — ^Nama (v.l. Makota), possibly Kotatirtha at Kalanjar. 

Kotimudra — Rudra ; possibly same as Kotiiirtlia. 

Kotitirtha — Nama (Kotavi) ; one of the several places of this name. 

ICr 9 i;iabonya (Kmnabenva) — ^Nila, Prana (Bhedinl); liver Krishna running 
through the Deccan. 

Kjiia^auea — Kama (Sirphika). 

K^iragrama — Kubjika; Candi (Pi^tha — ^Yogadya); Pitha (Daksinapadan- 
gustha — YugMya — K^irakhanda, K^irakantlia) ; ^iva (Mahapitha; 
— ^Daksinapadangustha — Yogadya — Ksirakhanda). S(‘e Ksirika; mod- 
ern Khirgram near Katwa in the Bmnlwan District, Bc'iigal. 

K^Irapura — ^Nila (Yugadya, Ksira); same as Ksiragrama. 

Ksirika — Jnana. Sec Ksiragrama. 

Kubjiimraka — ^Nama (v.l. Godavari, Godasrama); near Hrslk(\4a in the 
Himalayas; the same as Kanakhala according to some authorities. 

Kulanta — See Kiipanta. 

Kumara, Kumaradhama — ^Nila, Prana (Kaumari); possibly the same as 
Cape Comorin. 

Kumuda — ^Nama (v.l. Mukuta; — Satyavadini). 

Kuftcapattana — ^AstMa^a (Camupda); a mistake for Elraunca® (Banavssi). 

Kupanta — Jfiana (v.l. Kultota). 

Kuruksetra — Kubjika; Nila, Prana (Siva — Sthanu) ; Prana (Arunoksapa, Ra- 
noksana) ; Pitha (Dak^inagulpha — Savifcri — Sthanu) ; Siva (Mahapitha ; — 
Daksinagulpha — Samvari, Vimala — Samvarta) ; near Thanesar in 
the eastern Punjab. 

Ku^advlpa — ^Nama (KuiSodaka) ; one of the seven mythical Dvipas of the 
world ; cf. Kusha, the old Persian name of Ethiopia. See Ku^avarta. 

Ku6avarta — Nila, Prana; a tank at Tryambak near Nasik or a Ghat at 
Hardwar. 

L 

Lagnika^rama — ^Nila, Prana; possibly a mistake for Nagnikasrama. 

Laksmanocchcda, Laksmanodbheda — ^Prana, Nila. 

Lalita, Lalitapura — ^Nila, Prana (Lalit&); possibly Lilitpur in the Jhansi 
District, U.P. 

Lanka — ^A§tada6a (Sankari) ; Siva (Upapitha) and Pitha (Nupura — ^Indrak’?! — 
Raksase^vara) ; modern Ceylon, but the Astdda^a makes separate 
mention of Lanka and Sii^al^vipa. The word lankd, means ‘an 
island’ and may indicate any island in the sea or a liver, 

linga — ^Nila, Prana (Lingavahini) ; Nila (Bhairavi). 


Madanta — Nil^ Prana (Madanti). 

Madantika — ^Nila, Prana. 

Madhava — ^Kubjika. See Madhavavana, Madhavivana, Kalamadhava. 
HMhavavana — ^NSma (v.L Madhavivana, GandhamMana ; — Sugandha) ; 

probably the same as Madhuvana or Mathura. See Madhava. 
Midhavivana — See Madhavavana. 

Madhupur! — Budra ; KubjikS* ; same as Mathura (Muttra) in U.P. 
Madhura— Nila, PrSna (Devali^t Madhavi) ; same as Mathura. 
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Madrei§vara — See BhadreiSvara ; of. Madra in the Sialkot region of the 
Punjab. 

Magadha, Magadha — Rudra; Ktha (Daksi^ajahgha — Sarvanandamayi — 
Vyomake^a) ; modern Patna-Gaya region in South Bihar. 

Mahabala — Prana (Prabala) ; possibly owing to confusion with Mahavana. 

Mahahodhi — ^Nila, Prana (Mahabuddhi) ; modern Bodhgaya (possibly 
Bo'iMgmja) in the Gaya District, Bihar. 

Mahagahga — Nila, Prana; the river A lakananda in the Himalayas. 

Mahakala — ^Nama (Mahe^vari); Pnlria (Mahakali — Mahakala); cf. god 
Mahakala at Ujjain. 

Mahakarna — Kub *ika. 

Mahalak mi, Mahalakfjmipura — Jfiana; Nila (Ambika) ; possibly the same as 
Kolhapur wliere stands the groat shrine of the goddess Mahalaksmf. 
But the Jndnnf;tiava makes a distinction between Kolvagiri and Maha- 
lak§rai. See Karavira, Kolvagiri. 

Mahalaya — ^Nila, Prana (Mahabhaga — ^Rudra); Niima (Maliabliaga, Maha- 
palma); aame as Ohkaranatha or Amare^vara. 

Mahalihga — Nama (Kapila). 

Mahanfida — ^Nila, Prana (Mahesvari). 

Mahanadi — ^Nila, Priina (Mahodaya); the celebrated river running through 
Orissa. 

Mahanala — Priina, Nila. 

Mahapathapura — ^Nila (Mfdiesvan); possibly a mistake for Maliesvarapura. 

Mahatirtha — Nila, Prana (Mahodari) ; Nila, Prana (Harnsosvarl). 

Mahavana — ^Nila, Priina (Bhadra, Bhalrakdli, Bhadre^vari); the same as 
Piirana-Gokula, si^ miles from Mathura. 

Mahavii^nupada — ^Nila, Praria; possibly the same as Visnupada. 

Maliendra, Mahendrai)ura — dniina; Nila, Prana (Mahantaka — Mahan taka); 
Nila (Jagarllsvari) ; the celebrated peak in the Ganjam District of 
Orissa. Tiie records of the Gahga kings speak of Siva Gokarn ^6vara 
on the Mahendra. 

Mahei^varapura — ^Nama (Svahil); same as Mahismati, Maho^varapura, 
Mahe^varipura ; modern Mahesvara in the Indore State, GP. 

Mahe^varapura — See Mahesvarapnra. 

Mah o^varipura — See MaluNSvarapura. 

Mahismati — ^Kubjika; modern Maheivara in the Indore State or less prob- 
ably Mandhata in the Nimar District, C.P. 

Mah vara — ^A^tadaSa (Ekaviraka). See Sahyadri. 

Mainaka — ^Nila, Prana (Akhilavardhini) ; one of the several peaks or inoun- 
tains of this name. 

Makarandaka — See Amarakantaka. 

Makota — ^Niima (v.l. Kota, Karkota; — Mukute^varf, Mahgalo^vari) ; Nila, 
Priina (Mupdakc^vari — ^Mahakota). 

Miilava — ^dhana (v.l. Manava); Nila, Prana (v.l. Malini; — ^Rahgini); Nila 
(v.l. Manava; — ^Mahavidya); Siva (Mahapitha; — Vamajanu— Su^ha- 
candi — ^Tamra) ; modern Malwa, the eastern part of which was known 
as Akara or Da^arna with its capital at Vidiiia, and thp western part 
as Avanti or Apara-Malava with its capital at Ujjayini. Cf. Manava, 
Manasa, Malaya. 

Malaya — ^Nama (Batnbha); Nama (v.l. Manasa; — ^KalyAni); cf. Manasacala. 
Malaya has been identified wit^the southern part of the Western Ghats 
to the south of the Nilgiri. 

Manava — «)nana (v.l. Malava). 

Mfinasacala — ^Nama (v.l. Malayachala; — ^KalyUnl)* 
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Maoiasasaroyara — Nama (Kumuda); Nila, Praaa (Gaiiri); Pitha (Dakwa- 
hasta — ^Dak^ayai;^! — ^Hara, Amara) ; Siva (Mahapitha ; — Daksii^ahas- 
tardha, Vamahasta — ^Dak^ayaijd — ^Hara); the souicc of the ^atadru 
(Satlej) in the Himalayas. 

Maijdalcsvara — Nila, Praiia (Khandavi — Sankara) ; Prana (Karavira — 
Acale^vara). 

Mandara — Nama (Kamacarini) ; Prana (Bhuvane^vari) ; the Mandar hill in 
the Bhagalpur District, Bihar, or a mythical mountain in the Western 
Sea (Arabian Sea). 

Milndavya — Nama (v.l. Mandava; — ^Mandavl, Manduki); same as Manda- 
vyapura (modern Mandor) in the Jodhpur State, Bajputana. 

Mahgalakota, Mahgalakotara (®kottaka) — Nila, Prapa (Maiigala); at the 
■junction of the Ajay and Kunnr in the Burdwaii region. 

Manibandha— Siva (Mai) jipitha ; — ^\^amamaniband lia — (layatri — Sankara, 

Saivana); Pitha (sec Manivoda); tho name seems to liavc? been created 
out of a confused text. ^ , 

Manikarnika (at Varanasi) — Pitha (Kundala — Visalak*?! — Kala). See 
Varanasi (modern Benares) in U.P. 

Maniki — Astada^a; probably a wrong reading. 

Maiiipura — ^Kubjikii; possibly a place in tho Manipur State in eastern India 
is indi( ated. 

Maoiveda — IMtlia (Manibandlia — Gayatri — Sarvananda); Siva (Mahapitha; 
— Daksipamaiiibamlha — Savitri — Sthaiiii); possibly tho same as Mani- 
jnira. 

Marakahkat a — See Am arakantak a. 

Marutosa, Marutosvara — ^Jnana; Nila. 

Matahga — ^Nila, Prana (Matangl); same as Matahgavapi, modern Matah- 
gasrama at Balaam* on the Phalgii, opposite Bodhgaya in the Gaya 
District, Bihar. 

Matahgavapi — Nila, Priina; same as Matahga. 

Mathura — Nilma (Devaki). See Madliura, Madhupuii ; modern Muttra in 
U.P. 

Matrdar^a — ^Nila, Pra^ia (Jaganmata). 

Matfgana — N^ma (fictitious) ; Nila, Prana. 

MayS- — Nila, Prana. See Mayaj)uri, Mayavati, Mayapura. 

Mayapura — Jhaim; Nila (Maya). See Maya, Mayapuri, Mayavati; the 
Haiidvara (Hardwar) region. 

Mayapuri — ^Nama (Mayavati). See Maya, Mayapura, Mayavati. 

Mayavati — Kudra; Kubjika; same as Maya, Mayapura, Mayapuri, i.e. the 
Hardwar region. 

Meghavana — ^Nila, PrS^a (Meghasvana). 

Mehara — Sarvdnandatarangiv^l ; a small Pargana in the Tippera District, 
East Bengal. 

Mekhala — Rudra; Mekala, capital of Mekalade^a in the Amarkantak region, 
Gf. also Mi kliganj in the Coch Bihar State, Bengal, 

Meru — ^Tantrasara; Nila (v.l. Amaraparvata ; — Svargalaksmi) ; same as 
Morugiri. 

Merugiri-^fiana; a m3rthical mountain; same as the mythical Sumeru, 
often identified with tho Hindukush. 

Mithila — ^Rudra; Pitha (Vamaskandha — ^Uma — ^Mahodara); Siva (Maha- 
pitha; — Vam^andha — Mahadevi — ^Mahodara); modern Janakpur in 
the Nepalese lirai. s 

Mukuta-^NSma (v.l. Kuxnuda). 
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Mwdapr^tha — ^Nlla, Praijia (6iva); the Brahmayoni hill at Gaya, parti- 
cularly its portion containing the Vwupada temple. 

MunMvara — ^Nila, Prai;ia (^uddhabuddhi). 

N 

Nabhigaya — Same as Gayanabhi or Jajpur (Orissa). Vam^idasa connects 
it with Sati’s navel. 

Nadavata — Prana, Nila. 

Nagapuri-— See Yagapuri. 

Nagarakota-Kangra — ‘Ain (Jalandhari, probably the same as Jvala- 
mukhi); Ca^dl (Mastaka — Jvalamukhi); same as JvMamukhf. 

Nagarasambhhva — ^Kubjika. See Nagarasambhava. 

Nagarasambhava — Same as Nagarasambhava. 

Nagatirtha — Nila, Prana (Surasa). 

Naimisa — Niima (Lihgadhariiii). See Naimisaranya. 

Naimi^aranya — Nila, Prana (Prajna, Lihgadharini — Mahe^vara) ; I^rana 
(Sukatha); modern Nimkhar or Nimsar and Misrikh regions in the 
Sitapur District, U.P. See Naimisa. 

Naipala — Same as Nepala. 

Nalahati — Pitha (Nala — Kali — Yoge^a, Yogisa); Siva (Upapitha; — Siranali 
— ^ephalika — Yogisa) ; identified with NalaJiati in the Birbhum District, 
Bengal. 

Nalasthana — ^iva (Upapitha ; — ^Dak^inagandami^a— Bhramari — ^Virupak§a) ; 
probably Nalahati mentioned separately. 

Nandapura — ^Nila, Prana (Mahananda) ; possibly the same as Nandipura. 

Nandatata — ^Nila, Prana (v.l. Nandavata; Mahananda); possibly a mistake 
for Nandatata. Por an Ananda Mahapitha, see Skand P., Brahma- 
khanda, Dharmaranyakhanda, ch. 37, v. 62. 

Nandavata — See Nandatata. 

Nandipura — Pitha (Kara — ^Nandini — ^Nandike^vara) ; Siva (Upapitha; — 
Haram^a — ^Nandini — ^Nandike^vara) ; near Sainthia in the Birbhum 
Distript, Bengal. 

Narikela— Kubjika ; cf. Narikeladvipa mentioned in literature and such 
localities as Narikeldtoga (near Calcutta) in Lower Bengal. 

Narmada — ^Nila, Prana (Narmada); Rtha (v.l. 6ona; — ^Nitamba — 6ona — 
Bhadrasena); Siva (Mahapitha; — ^Dak^inanitamba — iSonaksi — Bhadra- 
sena); the celebrated river rising from the Amarkantak and falling 
into the Gulf of Cambay. 

Narmadoccheda, Narmadodbheda — ^Nila, Prana (Daruna). 

Nepala, Naipala — Kubjika; Jnana; Nila (Punyada); Pitha (Janu — ^Maha- 
maya — ^Kapali) ; Siva (Mahapitha; — Dak§inajahgha — ^Mahamaya, Nava- 
durga — Kapali); the reference may bo to Katmandu, the capital of 
Nepal. 

Nilacala, Nilaparvata — Nila, Prana (Vimala); 6iva (Upapitha; — ^Ucchii?ta» — 
Vimala — Jagannatha). See Viraja, Utkala. The reference seems to be 
to the Puri temple (said to be on the Nila mountain) in Orissa, although ; 
but there was another Nilaparvata in Kamarupa from which KSmakhya 
was called Nilaparvati. 

Nilavahini — Kubjika. 

O 

Oddiyana — Same as Uddiyana. 

Odiyana — Same as Uddiyana. f 

Odra — modern Orissa, but sometimes confused with Oddiyana in the Swat 
valley. 
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Oghavat! — ^Nlla, Fra];?La (Mahavidya); the river Apaga (a branch of the 
Chitang) running by Thanesar and Pehoa in the Eastern Punjab. 

Ohkara — Nila (Gayatri); JMna (possibly v.l. Pra^ava); modern QnJkireil- 
vara or O^aranatha, i.e. the island of Mandhata in the Narmada (32 
miles north-west of i^andwa) in the Nimar District, C.P. 

P 

Pampa^aras— Nila, Pra^a (v.l, Paficapsaras; — Sarahga); near modern 
Hampe in the Bellary District, Madras. 

Paficakati — wrong reading for Paficavati. 

Paficanada — See Dak^apaflcanada. 

Pancapsaras — Nila, IVana; located differently by different writers. 

Pancasagara — 6iva (Mahapitha) and Pitha (Adhodanta — ^Varahi — Maha- 
rudra); possibly the oceans are indicated, although their traditional 
number was four or seven. But cf. Panoatirtha. 

Paficatirtha — ^Nila, Pra^a; near Hardwar. 

Paficavati — ^Nila, Prana (Tapasvini). See Janasthana in which Paficavati 
was situated. 

Pandu — Nila, Prana (Pandaranana) ; possibly the same as the Pandya 
country in the southern corner of India. 

Paramesvarapura — ^Nila (v.l. Samane^varapura). 

Parasya — Nila (Paramananda) ; Persia. 

Paratata — ^Nama (v.l. Paravaratira) ; Para is the same as the Parvati in 
Malwa. 

Paravaratlra — ^Nama (v.l. Paratata; — Mata, Para, Pava). 

Patala — Nila, Prana (Patale^vari) ; possibly Pataliputra (near modern 
Patna) or Patana (I?atna< Patona) is indicated. 

Patala — ^Nama Parame^vari) ; possibly Patala is indicated, but is remini- 
scent of the region of Paialene, tlie ancient city and district, 
located by classic al wi iters about the mouths of the Indus. 

Paundravardhana — Jnaiia, Nila (Suve^a); same as Pun^a, Pundravardhana. 

Payo^ni — NSma (Pingale^vari); probably the river Paisuni, a tributary of 
the Jumna between the Ken and the Tons. 

Pindaraka — Nama (Dhrti); Prana; 16 miles to the oast of Dvaraka in 
Kathiawar. See Pindar akavaua. 

Pindarakavana — ^Nila, Prana (Dhanya). See Pindaraka. 

Pinga — Prana, Nila. 

Piyalamarga — Prana, Nila. 

Prabhasa — ^Nama (Puis^karavatl) ; Nila, Prana (levari) ; Nila, Prana (Sura- 
pujita); Nila, Prana (Pu§kareksana — Somanatha); Pitha (Udara, 
Adhara — Candrabhaga — Vakratunda) ; 6iva (Mahapitha ; — ^Adhara — 
Candrabhaga — Vakratunda) ; modern Somnath in the Junagarh State, 
Kathiawar. 

Prabhasakhanda — 6iva (Mahapitha ; — ^Marma — Siddhi^vari — Siddhi^vara) ; 
probably in the Prabhasa region, or one of the other two Prabhasas 
near Kuruksotra or Kausambi. 

Pradyumna — A^t^aia; probably Pandua in the Hooghly District. 

Pranava — possibly the same as Onkara. 

Prapa — ^Nila, Prana (Papanaiini). 

Prasanga — I^ana, Nila. 

Prayaga — Kubjika; JfiSna; Rudra; Asta^la^a (Madhave6varl) ; Nila 
(Triveni?); NSma (Lalita); Rtha (Hastanguli — ^Lalita — ^Bhava); 
6lva (Mahapitha; — ^Dvi-hast-anguli — ^Kamala — ^Venimadhava); modern 
AUahabad in U.P. The temple of Venimadhava lies at the confiuence 
of the Ganges and the Jumna. 
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Pythudaka — ^N5la, Pra^a (Mahavega) ; modern Pehoa in the Karnal District, 
Punjab. 

Pu^dra — Siva (Upapitha; — ^Loma — Sarvak^iDi — Sarva), See Puj^dravar- 
dhana. 

PuQdravardhana — ^Nama (v.l. Pui?yavardhana ; — Patala); same as Pu^dra, 
Paun(^avardhana ; identified with modern Mahasthan in the Bogra 
District, Bengal. 

Pu^^yMri — ^Nila (v.l. Pusy^ri; — ^Mahapuijya) ; possibly the same as Puriiia- 
giri. 

Pui;iyavardhana — Same as PuDdravardhana. For this form of the name, 
see Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, II, p. 185. 

Pura^candra — Nila, Praiia.(Pure^vari). 

Purastliira — Jnana (v.l. Purasthita). 

Purastliita — Jfiana (v.l. Purasthira). 

Pur^ia — Same as Purnagiri. 

Purnagiri — Hevajra ; Kalika (in the south ; — Purne^vari — Mahanatha) ; 
Kalika (Skandhagriva — Purne^vari); Sadhana; Jnana; Rudra; pro- 
bably located by the ‘Ain in the Bijapur region of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Same as Puma, Purfia^aila. The name may not be unconnected 
with^hat of the Purna (modern Paira), a branch of the Godavaii. 
The Ananddrnava gives the name of the Pitha as Purnabhudhara. 

Purna^aila — Same as Purnagiri. 

Puru^ottama — ^Nama and Prana (Vim ala); same as Puri in Orissa. 

Pu§kara — ^Nama (Puruhuta); Praiia (Kamalaksi); Prana (Purahilta — Raja- 
gandhi) ; near Ajmer in Rajputana. 

Pu§patirtha — ^Nama (v.l. Usnatirtha) ; possibly connected with the Pu^pagiri 
in the Malaya range. 


R 

Radha, Radlia — Rudra; Nila, Prana (Mangalacand!) : in a narrow sense, the 
land watered by the Ajay in the Burdwan District, Bengal. 

Rajabolahata — Caiidi (Vamahasta — ^Vi^alalocani); near Sorampur in tlie 
Hooghly District, Bengal. 

Rajagiri — Pitha (v.l. Ramagiri); possibly a form of Rajagrha. Cf. Raja- 
parvata. 

Rajagrha — Jnana; modern Kajgir in the Gaya District, Bihar. 

Rajaparvata — ^Nila; probably the same as Rajagiri. 

Rama — ^Nama (fictitious). 

Ramagiii — ^Kubjika; Nama (Trisandhya) ; Pitha (v.l. Rajagiri; — Staiia, 
Nasa, Nala-^ivani — Canda) ; 6iva (Maliapitha ; — Daksinastanji — ^ivaiii 
— Canda); possibly modern Ramtek near Nagpur in C.P., or Cliitra- 
kuta in the Banda District, U.P. 

Ramana, Ramariaka — ^Nila, Pra^ia (Durga). 

Ramatirtha — Nama (Ramana) ; Nila, PraDa (Mahadhrti) ; the ancient Rama- 
tirtha in Surparaka (modern Sopara) in the Thana Distiict, Bombay, 
although in this case Ramagiri may be indicated. 

Rame^vara — ^Nila, Pra^a (Prabha); R*ai;ia (MahSlsiddhi) ; the celebrated 
Setubandha-Rame^vara in the Ramnad District, Madras. See 
Setubandha. Another Rame^vara lies at the confluence of .the 
Banas and the Chambal. 

Ramoccheda, Ramodbheda — Pra^ia, Nila. 

Ra^akhaoda — 6iva (MahSpitha; — ^Daksii;iakaphoni — ^Bahulak^i — Mahakala) ; 
possibly the same as Bahula separately mentioned. 

Rasavrndavana— Nila, Praija (Radha), See Vyndavana. 
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Batnavali — ^Pitha (v.L Ratnavati; — ^Daksi^ajskanda — Kiimarl— 6iva); 6iva 
(Mahapitha; — ^Daki^ii^askandha — Siva — Siva); possibly the same as 
the city of Ratnavati mentioned in the Kdvyamlmarnsdy but may also 
be a locality in Bengal. Ratnavall is the name of a sacred tributary 
of the Vagmati in Nepal. 

Ratnavati — See Ratnavali. . 

Rpamocana — ^Nila, Pra^a (Vimukti). 

Rudrakoti — ^Nama (Rudrai;ii, Kalyai^d) ; either the tlrtha of this name in 
Kuruk§etra, or that near the source of the Narmada. 

. S 

Sagarasahgama — ^Nila, Pra^ia (Svaha); possibly the same as Gahgasagara- 
sahgama. 

Sahasrak^a — ^Nama (Utpala, Utpalaksi). 

SahyMri — ^Nama (Ekavira). 

iSakambharlpura — Nila, Prana; modern Sambhar near Pushkar. 

6alagrama — ^Nama (Mahadevi); at the source of the river Gandaki or 
Gandak. 

^aligrama — Same as ^alagrama. 

^amane^varapura — Nila (v.l. Parame^varapura ; — Mahavrajeiivari). 

Sambheda — ^Nlla, Pra^a (^ubhavasini) ; supposed to bo about the mouth 
of the Indus. 

Samliara-^6iva (Upapitha; — ^Dantam.% — ^ilrcv^i — l^ure^a); apparently due 
to a textual corruption (of. Plthn, verse ^9 and notes). 

Sahkhasairiharai.ia — Pra^ia ; same as Sankhoddhara. 

6ahkhoddhara — Nama (Dhvani, Dhara) ; the island of Bat»i (Beyt) at the 
south-western extremity of the Gulf of (\itch. 

Santana — ^Nama (Lalita). 

Saptagodavara — ^Nila, Prapa (Sri, Akliile^vari) ; at Solangipur, 19 miles 
from Pithapui-am in th(‘ (Jodavari District of the Madras Presidency. 

Saptarci — ^Nila, Prana; possibly the same as Guptarci at Vi§nupada, or 
Saptarsa (Satara) in the south Maratha country. 

6arada — NUa, Prana (6arada) ; modern Sardi in Kashmir. 

Sarasvatl — Nama (Devamata); Nila, Prana; river in the eastern Punjab 
running by Pehoa. 

Sarayii, Sarayutira — Nila, Prana (^iirada); tlie cch^brated river running 
through Oudli, now called Ghagia or Gogra. 

iSaririn — Nama (fiolitious). 

6arkara — Siva (Mahapitha ; — ^Trinetra — Mahisamardini — Krodhisa) ; same 
as Sarkarara. 

^arkarara — Pitha (v.l. Karavira); identified with Sukkur in Sindh. 

Sarva^aila — 6iva (Upapitha; — Kaksamsa — Vi^vamata — ^Dapdapapi); a 

vague reference to ‘all hills’. 

Sa^thlpura — ^Nila (Sa^thi). 

6atadru — ^Nila, Prana (6atarupa); river running through the Punjab; now 
called Satlej. 

Sati — ^Nama (fictitious). 

Satieala — Siva (Upapith a ; — Karam^a — Sunandil — S unanda) . 

Setubandha — ^Nila, l^apa (Rame^vari). See Rame^vara, iSvetabandha. 

Siddhapura — v.l. Siddhavata; either Siddhaur near Barabanki in U.P. or 
Sidpur about 64 miles from Ahmedabad ; but may also be one of the 
several Siddha^ramas. 

Siddhavana — v.l. Siddhavata. 
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Siddhavata — ^Nama {v.l. Siddhavana, Siddhapura; — ^MatS Labgmal, ITmS 
Lak$mi). 

Siddhitira — ^Nila, Praija (Siddhida). 

Simhala, Simhaladvipa — ^KubjikS. (vJ, Simhanada); Rudra; Ai^adada; 
modern Ceylon. 

Simlxanada — ^Kubjika (v.l. Simhala). 

Sindhusangama — ^v.l. ^onasamgama. Sindhu is the Indus running through 
north-western India to the Arabian Sea. 

Sirihatta — See ^rihatta. 

^ivacauda — v.l. ^ivakuuda. 

^ivakuoda — ^Nama (v.l. ^ivakufija, 6ivac&uda; — ^ivfinandA, ^ubhanandS, 
Sunanda, Sabhananda). 

Sivakunja — v.l. ^ivakuijda. 

&valihga — ^Nama (Jalapriya). 

Sivapitha — ^Nila, Praua (Jvalamukhi). 

^ivasannidhi — Nama (fictitious). 

Some^vara — ^Nama (VararohS); possibly the same as Soman&tha or Pra- 
bhasa in Kathiawar. 

Soua — ^Pitha (v.l. Narmada; — ^Nitamba — ^Narmada — Bhadrasena); feva 
(Upapitha; — ^Nitambain^a — Bhadra — ^Bhadre^vara) ; Pra^a (Kauakes- 
vari) ; celebrated tributary joining the Ganges near Patna in Bihar. 

Souasahgama — ^Nama (v.l. Sindhusangama; — Subhadra); the reference may 
be to the ^ona-Gahga-^ahgama near Patna. 

iSrigiri — ^Nila, Prana (6ri) ; same as SrlsaHa. 

^rihatta — Sadhana (v.l. Sirihatta); Pitha (v.l. ^ri^aila); 6iva (Mahapltha; — 
Griva — Mahalaksmi — Sarvananda) ; modern Sylhet in Assam. 

Sriparvata — Pitha (Daksinakarna — Sundari — Sundarananda, Sunandft- 

nanda) ; Siva (Maliapitha ; — ^Daksinakarria — Sundari — Sundarananda) ; 
Prana (f^aiikari — Tripurantaka). See 6ri4aila. 

Sripitha — Jnana; possibly tlio same as Srihatta. 

Sripura — ^Nila (Srirama) ; x>f>ssibly Sirpur in the Raipur District, C.P. 

Sthala — Nila, Prana (Sthala — Sthala). 

Sthano^vara — Same as 8thanvi6vara. 

Sthanu — ^meant for Stharivi^vara according to a wrong reading in Prana. 

Sthanvisvara — ^Nama (Bliavani); modern Thanesar in the Ambala District, 
Punjab. 

Striiajya — Kudra; associated with the land of the Nu-wangs in eastern 
Tibet, who are said to have been ruled by a woman styled Pinchiu. 
The Strlrajya is usually located in the Kumaon-Garhwal region of the 
Himalayas. Hiuen Tsang seems to locat(i a western Strirajya about 
Makran (Walters, op. cit., II, p. 257). 

Subhadra — ^Nila, PrAna (Bhavya) ; cf. the name Subhadrft applied to the 
Irawadi. _ 

ouci — Pitha (v.l. Anala; — ^tJrdhvadanta — ^Narayanl — Samkrura, SamhSra); 
cf. Supar^va. 

Sugandha — Siva (Mahapitha) and Rtha (NSsikS — ^Sunanda — ^Tryambaka) ; 
Prana; modern Shikarpur on the Sondha (Sugandha) near Barisal in 
South Bengal, 

Suklatirtha, ^ukratirtha — ^Prana (Sraddha); near Broach in Gujarat. • 

Suparna — ^Nila, Pi ana (Utpala — Sahasrai^a); possibly the source of the 
Tons (Tamasa), tributary of the Jumna. 

Supar^va — ^Nama (Narayani) ; cf. Suci. 

Svargamarga — ^Nila, PrS-na (SvargadS)# 
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Svargoocheda, &yargodbhedar— Nila, Pra^ia (MaharStiri). 

Svetabandlia— Siva (Upapifha*, — Bhagnamda — Jaya — ^Mahabhima) ; ap- 
parently a mistake for Setubandha. 

T 

Tailanga — Siva (Upapitha ; — Lomakhanda — Caipidadayika — Ca^de4a) ; Telen- 
gana or the present Telugu speaking area in the Deccan. Dey, O.D,, 
s.v. Trilihga, said to be first mentioned in RajaSekhara’s ViddhaMla- 
bhanjikd, 

Tamolipta — Nila, Prana (TamoghnI); modern Tamluk in the Midnapur 
District, Bengal. Other old forms of the name were Tamralipta, 
Tamralipti, Damalipta, etc. 

Tantra — ^Nila, Prana (Gautame6vari). 

Tara— Siva (Mahapitha ; — ^Netram^atar a — ^Tarini — nmatta) ; identified 
with Tarapur near Nalahati in the Birbhum District, Bengal. See 
Ugratara. 

Tirota — ^Pitha (v.l. Trisrota); but it is a corruption of Trihuta in Siva^ 
though the latter form itself is a corruption of Sanskrit Tlrabhukti. 

Tirthasahgama — ^Nila, Prana (Sahgama). 

Traipura—v.!. Tripura. 

Trihuta — Siva (Mahapitha ; — ^Vamapada — ^Amari — ^Amara) ,* Tirhut (Sanskrit 
Tirabhukti) indicating the nortiiern part of Bihar. See Tirota. 

Trikuta — Nama (Bhadrasundari, Rudrasundari) ; the mythical peak of 
Ceylon on which the (dty of Lanka was supposed to have been situated. 
There was another Trikuta in the northern Konkan. 

Tripada — ^Nila, Prana (Canda) ; possibly Tirupati (Tripadi ; but really Sans. 
^ripati) is indicated. 

Tripura — Nila (Sundarl) ; probably the same as Tripura, and not 
Tewar near Jubbulporo. 

Tripura — Kubjika; Pitha (Dak^inapada — ^Tripura, Tripurasundari — Nala, 
Tripuresa, Tripurak^a); Siva (Dak^inapada — ^Tripura — Nala); the 
Tripura (Hill Tipperah) State in Bengal. Udayapura or Rahgamati 
(modern Radhaki^orapura), ^old capital of Tripura, is indicated. 

Trisrota — Jflana; Pitha (v.l. Tirota; — Vamapada — ^Bhramari, Amari — 
IiSvara, Amara); Siva (Mahapitha; — Daksinajanu — Candika — Sada- 
nanda) ; Siva (Upapitha; — Padara^a — Parvati — ^I^vara, BhairaveiSvara) ; 
the river Tista running tlirough northern Bengal. I^iva mentions 
Trisrota both as a Mahapitha and as an Upapitha. 

Triveni — ^Kubjika; either the Yuktaveni near AJlahabad or more probably 
the Muktaveni near Calcutta. 


U 

Uddinapura — ^Nila; probably a mistake for Uddii§a or Ud^iyana. 

Uddi^a — JfLana; same as Odra from Sanskrit Odravisaya, Prakrit Oddavim, 
Oi4^%8a ; modern Orissa (O^^isd), 

Uddiyina, Ud^yana — ^Hevajra; Kalika (in the west; — ^Katyayanl — Jagan- 
nStha); Kalika (Urudvaya; — ^Katy§yani); Rudra; Jiiana; Kubjika; 
land watered by the river Swat in north-western India, but sometimes 
confused with ^ra (Orissa). 

VdiyaJOLSk — Same as Ud^yana. 

UgratarS — yaxn4idS.sa connects it with Sati’s eyes. See Tara. 

Uj&nl — ^Pltha (v.l. Ujjayini, UrjanI, Ujjanl); Siva (Mahapitha; — ^Vama- 
kai^onl— MahgaJacan^I — Kapil&mbara); modem Kogram in the 
Bmilwan District^ Bengal. 

7 
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Ujjani— See XJjan!, Ujjayinl. 

Ujjayini — Jfi&na; A^tada^a (Mahakali); Nila; Pitha (v.L Uj&iil, Ujjan!, 
Urjani; — ^Kurpara — ^Mangalacai^di — ^Kapilambara) ; modern tJjjain in 
the Gwalior State; but see also Ujani. 

Urjani — See Ujani, Ujjayini. 

U^natirtha — ^Nama (v.l. Pu^patirtha; — ^Abhaya). 

Utkala — Siva (MahSpitha; — ^NabM — ^Vijaya — »Taya) ; Aj§jtada6a (Viraja); 
rouglily speaking another name of Odra or Orissa. See Viraja. 

Utpalavartaka — ^Nama (Lola) ; cf. the name of UtpalSvati, a river (modern 
Vyapar) in the Tinnevelly District, Madras, and that of Utpalavata 
or Utpalaranya (modern Bithoor) near Cawnpore, U.P. 

Uttara — Siva (Upapiiha; — ^VamagaijdamiSa — ^Uttari^ii — ^Utsadana); possibly 
the Uttaraga or Ramgahga in Oudh. 

Uttarakuru — Nama (Ausadhi, Osadhi); a Himalayan tract, often supposed 
to have included the northern part of Garhwal. 

Uttararaanasa — ^Nila, PrSna (Nila); the Ganga lake at the foot of the 
^Harmuk peak in Kashmir, or a sacred place at Gaya. 

V 

Vagmati — Kubjika; river in Nepal, whoso junctions with the Maradarika, 
Manisrohini, Rajamafijari, Ratnavali, C^arumati, Prabhavati and Triveijil 
form resi)ectively the Santa, Sankara, Rajamafijari, Pramoda, Sulak^ai^^a, 
Jaya and Gokarna tirthas ; also old Tista (Hist, Beng,, II, p. 10). 

Vaidyanatha — Kubjika; Nama (Aroga, Arogya); Rfha (Hrdaya — Jaya- 
durga — \^aidyanatha) ; Siva (Mahapitha; — Hrdaya — Jayadurga, Nava- 
durga — Vaidyanatha); modern Deoghar-Baidyanathdham in the Santal 
Parganas District, Bihar. 

Vai^ravanalaya — ^Nama (fictitious). 

Vaivasvata—^iva (Mahapitha; — ^Prshtha — ^Triputa — Samanakarman, Ni- 
mlsa). 

Vakranatha — Siva (Mahapitha; — ^Manas — Papahara — ^Vakranatha) ; pos- 
sibly the same pla(*e is referred to in &iva as both Vakre^vara and 
Vakranatha (cf. double mention of Trisrota). See Vakre^vara. For 
Papahara as the name or an epithet of the river at VakreiSvara, see 
Pliha, V. 50. 

Vakre^vara — ^Pitha (Manas — Mahisamardin! — Vakranatha); Siva (Maha- 
pitha; — ^Dak^iiiabahu — ^Vakre^vari — ^Vakre^vara) ; near Dubrajpur in 
the Birbhum District, Bengal. 

Vamana — Jfiana; probably Vamanasthali (Banthali) near Junagarh, 
Kathiawar. 

Vanga — Rudra; originally the land watered by the mouths of the Ganges, 
but later south-east Bengal. 

Varahaparvata, Varahasaila — ^Nama (Jaya); Nila; Pra^a (Varahi); either 
Baramula in Kashmir, or Barahchhatra in Nepal. 

Varahi — ^Kubjika; cf. Varahaparvata. 

Varanasi — ^Rudra; Astada^a (Vi^alaki?!); Nila; Nama (Vi^alaksi); Pftha (see 
Maj^iikari^ika) ; Siva (Upapitha; — ^Ku^dala — ^ViiSalaksi, Annapurna — 
Kalabhairava, Viiive^vara) ; modern Benares in U.P. 

Vardhamana — ^Kubjika ; possibly Burdwanin Bengal. But see Dey, O.D., s.v. 

Vare^ya — ^Pra^a (v.l. Arai;iya ; — Sandhya — ^tJrdlivaretas). 

Vai^isthatirtha — ^Nila, Prapa (Arundhati); on Mount Abu in the Sirohi 
State, Rajputana, or on Mount Sandhyachal near Qauhati in Assam, 
or a place near Ayodhya. 

Vastrapada — ^Nila, Pra^a (Bhuvanefivaan— Bhava) ; possibfy a mistake for 
Vastrapatha (modern Girnar) in Kathiawar, although the Vastrapa 
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<*r VastrSpada country seems to be located in the MahabhSrata (II, 
48, 14; III, 80, lft8) in the north-west. 

Vastre^vara — ^Nama (v.l. V^vesvara; — ^Pu^ti, Tu^ti); possibly the same as 
Vastrapatha or Girnar in Kathiawar. See Vastrapada. 

Vataparvatika — ^Nila, Prana (Paficavarga) ; mentioned in a Pala record and 
in Vijayarama Sena’s Tlrtharmngala (second half of the 18th cei^jfcury) 
and identified with the Vate^varaparvata situated near Patharghata 
in the Patna District, Bihar {Bhdratavarsa, tFyaHha, B.S. 1350, p. 405). 

Vatiparvatika — ^Wrong reading of Vataparvatika. 

Vedamastaka — Nila, Prauft (Vedamata); same as Vedafeas. 

Veda^iras — ^Nila, Prana; same as Vedamastaka. 

Vedavadana — ^Nama (fictitious). 

Vede^a — ^Nila, Prana (Vedada) ; possibly Vaidi6a or Vidifia (modern Besnagar 
in the Gwalior State) is indicated. 

Vegala — ^Nama (v.l. Chagalihga, Chagalanda, Chagalanda). 

Vena — See Bena. 

Venumati — ^Nila, Prana (Punya). . 

Vibhasa — Pitha (Vamagulpha — Bhimariipa — Kapali, Sarvananda) ; Siva 
(Mahapitha; — Vamagulpha — Bhimarupa — Kapali); near Tamluk in the 
Midnapur District, Bengal. 

Vidyapura — ^Nila, Prana (Vidya); probably the same as Vidyanagara or 
Vijayanagara (modern Hampe) in the Bellary District, Madras. Vidya- 
iiagara was possibly also a name of Raj ahm undry or of a place near it 
in the Godavari District. Another Vidyanagara is supposed to be 
modern Bijaynagar at the confluence of the Sindh and the Para, 25 
miles below Narwar. 

Vijaya — Prana, Nila. 

Vijayanta — Nila, Prana (Aparajita). 

Vilvaka — ^Nama (v.l. Vilvala; — Vilvapatrika); Nila (Rupini) ; Prana. See 
Bilvaka. 

Vilvala — See Vilvaka. 

Vimala — Kubjika. 

Vimale^vara — Nila, Prana (Visva — Vi^va) ; cf. the name of Vimalagiri 
(modern Palitana), a Jain tlrtha in Kathiawar. 

Vinayaka — ^Nama (Uma, Rupa); one of the eight Vinayaka tlrthas in the 
Bombay Presidency, viz. Ranjangaon, Margaon, Theiir, Lenadri, 
Ojhar, Pali, Madh and Siddhatek. 

Vindhya — Kubjika; Nama (VindhyavasinI) ; Jnana; Siva (Mahapitha; — 
Vamapadahguli — Vindhyavasini — Puny abhaj ana). The temple of Vin- 
dhyavasini lies at Bindhyachal near Mirzapur in I^.P. See Vindhya- 
kandara, Vindhyagahgasahgama. 

Vindhyagahgasahgama — ^Nila, Prana (Vindhyavasini). See Vindhya. 

Vindhyakandara — ^Nama (Amyta, Nitamba, Mrgi) ; different from Bindhya- 
chal near Mirzapur ; cf. Vindhya, 

VipfiiS — ^Nama (Amoghaini); Nila, Prana (Mahabala); modern Beas, a 
tributary of the Sindhu or Indus. 

Vipula — ^NSma (Vipula). . 

Viraja, Virajapura, Viraja, Viraj&k^etra in Utkala — Kubjika; Jfiana; Nila; 
Pitha (Nabhi — ^Vimala, VijayS — Jagannatha, Jaya); modern Jajpur 
on the Vaitarani in the Cuttack District, Orissa, See Utkala, YSga- 
puri, Jajpur, Yajapura, Nabhigaya, 

Virata — ^Rtha (Padahguli — ^Ambika — ^Amyta, Amrtaki?a). The ancient 
Virata country lay in the Jaipur- Alwar-Bharatpur region of Rajputana ; 
but another country of that name was placed by la^-medieval writers 
in northern Bengal (J.G., VlII, p. 54). 
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VMla — ^Nfla, PrSj^ta (Vi^aE); possibly ViiSl&*Badar! or BadarikaiSraaxia in 
the Himalayas. ^ 

V^upada — ^Nlla, Prana (Guptarci) ; Prai?a (Visnupriya) ; probably the hill 
of that name at Gaya in Bihar. For another Vi^pupada, see 8el, Ins., 
I, p. 277. 

Viiv^vara — ^Nama (Vi4va, Vilva). 

Vfndavana — ^Pitha (v.l. Ke6ajala; — ^Kela — ^Gma — ^Bhute4a) ; Nama (Radha) ; 
modern Brindaban near Mathura (Muttra) in U.P. See Rasavrndavana. 

Vyaghrapura — ^Nila, Prana (Hara); possibly the same as Buxar (really 
Vyaghrasaras) in the Shahabad District, Bihar. 

Y 

Yagapuri — ^Nila, Prana (v.l. Nagapuil; — ^Viraja); same as Viraja, Yajapura, 
Jajpur, Nabhigaya. 

Yajapura— Candl (Da^inapada — Viraja). See Viraja, Yagapuri, Utkala, 
Jajpur. The Assia range about a mile to the south of tfajpur in the 
^Cuttack District, Orissa, is said to have borne the name Catuspitha- 
parvata. 

Yamuna — ^Nama (Mygavati); Nila, Prana -(Kalindi); modern Jumna, the 
principal tributary of the Ganges. 

Ya4ora — Rtha (Pani — Ya6ore6vari~-Ganda) ; Siva (Upapitha; — ^Pani — ^Yaio- 
re^vari — Pracanda); modern Jessore in Bengal, although the Pitha is 
located at Ifivaripura (Khulna District) not far from Hasanabad in 
the 24-Parganas District. 

Yugadya — ^PEtha (v.l. Ksiragrama). 


APPENDIX VI 

^iva and l^akti in the Orthodox, Indian Pantheon. 

The age covered by the composition of the Rgvedic hymns is 
considerably wide (between circa 1400 B.C. and 1000 B.C.). It is therefore 
no wonder, considering the popularity of the union of Aryan males with 
non- Aryan females, that the speech as well as the social and religious life 
of the Aryan peoples began to be modified as early as that age.i Attention 

^ Cf. ‘The ideas of Karma and tranjeEniigration, the practice of Yoga, the religious 
and philosophical ideas centering round the conception of the divinity as Siva and 
Devi and as Vi^nu, the Hindu ritual of Pujd as opposed to the Vedic ritual of Bioma — 
all these and nauch more in Hindu religion and thought would appear to be non -Aryan 
in origin ; a great deal of Puranic and epic ni 3 rth, legend and semi -history is pre -Aryan ; 
much of our material culture and social and other usages, e.g. the cultivation of some 
of our most important plants like rice and some vegetables and fruits like the tamarind 
and the cocoanut, etc., the use of the betel-leaf in Hindu life and ritual, most of our 
popular religions, most of our folk crafts, our ilautical crafts, our distinctive Hindu 
dross (the 'Ohoil and the 8ddl), our marriage in some parts of India with the use of 
vermilion and turmeric — and many other things — ^would appear to be legacy from our 
pre-Aryan ancestors’ (S. K. Ghatterji, Indo-Aryan and Hindi, p. 31). ‘The Austrio 
tribes of India a^ear to have belonged to more than one group of the Austro-Asiatic 
section — ^to the Kol, to the Khasi and to the Mon-Khmer groups. They were in the 
neolithic stage of culture and perhaps in India they l^med the use of copper and iron. 
They brought with them a primitive system of agriculture in which a digging stick 
{*lag, lang, Hing — various forms of sm old word *}cdc) was employed to till tlw hill- 
side. Terrace cultivation of rice on hdls, and plains cultivation of the same grain were 
in all likelihood introduced by them. They brought, as the names from their lemguage 
would suggest, the cultivation of the cocoanut {nSHkM), the plantain (kaddla), the 
betel vine {tdfnhula), the betel-nut {gwfdha^, probably also turmerio {ftaridrd) and 
ginger {if^avera), and some vegetables like the brinjal {vdtingana) and the pumpkin 
(aldbu). They appear not to have been cattle-breeders — ^they had no use for mil^ 
but they were the first people to tame the elephant, and to domesticate the fowl. 
The habit of counting by twenties in some parts of North India (of. Hindi kofi. 
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may be drawn in this connection to the borrowing of the cerebral consonantal 
sounds from non- Aryan speech, to the speedy modification of the Bgvedic 
god Budra and to the germ of theism, a non- Aryan institution later com- 
pletely absorbed in Indian (i.e. mixed Aryo-aboriginal) religious life, to be 
traced possibly in the reference in the Egveda (I, 22, 20) to the Siiris 
(meaning ‘sectarian devotees of the god Visnu’ according to later works) as 
a class favoured by Visnu. It is, however, interesting to note that, while 
the pre- Aryan Father-god was in the process of amalgamation with Aryan 
Budra even in the early Vedic period, the absorption of the pre-Aryan 
Mother-goddess in the orthodox Indian religious life of later days took 
a considerably longer period of time. 

The objects unearthed at the prehistoric {circa 2750 B.C.) sites of the 
Indus Valley prove the prevalence of the cult of the Father-god and Mother- 
goddess among the pre-Aryan peoples of India. The Mohenjodaro people 
worshipped a male god who may be regarded as the proto-type of 6iva. He 
is represented as seated in the Toga posture, surrounded by animals, and 
has three visible faces with two horns on two sides of a tall head-dress. 
The ithyphallic (urdJtva-linga) characteristic is also very marked. I'his 
apparently explains the later conception of Siva as a Togin, styled Paiupati, 
his Linga being specially important and his special attributes being the 
three eyes and the trident, probably associated respectively with the three 
faces and the two horns together with the head-dress. Some stone pieces 
looking exactly like the ^iva-linga have actually been discovered at 
Mohenjodaro. The Linga of the Father-god or Creator was worshipped 
apparently as a symbol not only of creation but also of virility. See** 
Banerjea, Dev, H. Jxon., pp. 174flF. 

The objects found at Mohenjodaro include many figurines of the 
Mother-goddess and point to the wide prevalence of her cult. Such figurines, 
discovered from prehistoric as well as later sites in different parts of India, 
are usually nude, but wear a peculiar head-dress, a wide girdle and a quantity 
of jewellery. A prehistoric terracotta seal from Harappa contains a 
representation of the same goddess who is shown upside down with her 
legs wide apart and a plant issuing from her womb and with a pair of tigers 
(cf. the association of the lion with the Indian Mother-goddess) towards the 
left, standing facing each other. The fundamental idea of the Mother- 
goddess cult was the belief in a female energy as the source of all creation. 
The Indus valley people appear to have also worshipped the Toni as the 
symbol of this goddess just as they adored the Linga of the Father-god. 
Certain objects discovered at Mohenjodaro have their upper and lower 
surfaces undulating, while in some others the lower surface is flat but the 
upper one takes a quatrft-foil form. Marshall regards these as representa- 
tions of the Fom, the female organ of generation symbolizing motherhord 
and fecundity. Yoni-rings of later date have been found from other sites. 
Certain disc-like objects, usually with well-carved decorative designs, 
have been found at old sites like Taxila and Bajghat and have been associated 
with the Yoni cult. See op, cit, pp. 183ff. 


Bengali *score, twenty* from the Austric) appears to be the relic of an Austro- 
Asiatic habit. The later Hindu practice of computing time by days of the moon 
(ti&Ue) seems also to be Austric in origin’ {op, pp. 30-31). The ’notion of Brahman, 
the Supreme Spirit beyond the conception of the manifest gods, dwelling in the void 
by itself and creating the world out of itself, through its will or desire, c^ be looked 
upon as an Austric contribution in the evolution of Indian thought* (Chatter ji iaBhdraia- 
mmtudf, I, p. 206). India’s script and architecture and the caste system are also pre- 
Aryan. For the contributions of the non-Ar 3 mt 8 to Indian culture, see also Pre- 
Aryan and Pre^lhmidim In India^ ed* B. 0. Bi^hi, Galcutta» 1929« 
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Tha Rgveda (VII, 21, 6; X, 99, 3) refers in a deprecatory manner to a 
class of people called ^Unadem, l^ether they were Aryan (under the 
influence of an aboriginal cult) or non-Aryan in origin cannot be deter- 
mined; but there is no doubt that at least the orthodox section of the 
Rgvedic Aryans disapproved of the phallic cult. The Rgvedic Rudra 
(literally, ‘the howling one*), essentially the spirit of stormy clouds, was 
conceived as dischar]^[ng brilliant shafts and killing men and cattle with 
his weapons as well as with diseases (1, 114 ; VII, 46). The giver of diseases 
was sometimes also regarded as the healer of them (I, 43, 4, etc.). Rudra*s 
interesting epithet Paiupa (I, 114, 9) seems to point to his rapprochement 
with the pre-Aryan deity worshipjied at Mohenjodaro even as early as the 
later Rgvedic age when ^me people also spoke of his ‘ universal sovereignty ’ 
(VII, 46, 20). In the Satarudriya section of the Yajurveda (Taittirlya, 
4, 5, 1 ; Vajdsaneyi, 16), Rudra ’s benign form is distinguished from his 
malignant appearance and he is called the heavenly physician, the god 
lying on the mountains (Oiriia), the wearer of matted hair (Kapardin), 
and the lord of paths, forests, cattle, forest-tribes and outcasts, thieves and 
robhers. He is also called 6arva (archer), Bhava (benign), Sambhu (beno- 
fieent), Siva (auspicious) and the wearer of-tiger-skin. Thus the conception 
of a terrible destroyer as quite its opposite resulted from partially an attempt 
at appeasement by flattery and partially perhaps from his gradual amalgama- 
tion with the pre-Aryan Father-god. The Rudras, in the plural, are called 
Oai!ia (a tribe) and leaders of tribes (Oaf^pati) and of workmen, potters, cart- 
men, carpenters and Nisadas who belonged to proto- Australoid forest-tribes. 
The Atharvaveda (cf. IV, 28; VI, 93, 2; VII, 87, 1 ; XI, 2, 1 ; XV, 6) refers 
to Bhava (called Rajan, the archer and the protector of the Vrdtyaa or 
outcasts), Pa6upati, Ugra, Rudra, MahSdeva and I^ana as distinct forms 
of the god. iSarva and Bhava, called Bhutapati and PoAupatif are desired 
to remove their deadly poison to other places. In the 6ulagava sacrifice 
mentioned in the Orihyasutras (Aivaldyana, 4, 9), a bull was sacrificed to 
appease Rudra outside the limits of a village. This shows that the god 
was not exactly within the orthodox pantheon apparently owing to his 
association with non- Aryan tribes. He is called by the names Hara, Mida, 
Bhima and iSankara, and one is directed to adore Rudra at the time of 
traversing a path and a crossing of four roads, of passing by a heap of 
dung and a creeping serpent, of being overtaken by a tornado and of 
coming to a variegated scene, a sacrificial site and an old tree {Hira'^yakeMtiy 
1 , 6, 1 6 ; cf. Pdrashara, ITT, 16). The Svetdivatara Upani^ad (cf. Chs. III~IV), 
which is earlier than the BhaqaxfodgUd (cirta third century B.C.) and contains 
speculations approaching closely the Bhakti cult of later days, calls the 
god Bhagamt, the Great Soul and also Mahedvara in whose power stands 
Maya and Prakyti. It is also said that, knowing 6iva who is minuter than 
the minute, the creator and protector of the universe, the one having many 
forms and the one alone encompassing the world and concealed in all beings, 
men (Brahmar^is) become free from all nooses and attain eternal peace. 
The god is further said to be the one unchangeable principle that existed 
before creation. The earliest exposition of the PaSupata doctrine is found 
in the Atharvadircta Upanifod (cf. R. Q. Bhandarkar, Vai^ii^viam, etc., 
p. 169) wMch is, however, not a very ancient work. The Siva^bhdgamtaa of 
Pataiijali’s MaMbhdaya (originally composed in the second century B.C.), 
under Pdn^ini, V, 2, 76, were apparently followers of the Pdfvpata-vraia 
mentioned in this Upani§ad. Thus the pre- Aryan Father-god, amalgamated 
with Vedic Rudra, gradually came to be, as Rudra-iiva, a great force in the 
composite religious life of India long before the birth of Christ, although 
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eyen in later tunes often Ms non-Aryan origin and association were 
remembered and pointedly mentioned (cf. the legend about the destruction 
of Dahsa’s sacrifice, aupra, p. 6). This shows that the Influence of 6iva, 
worshipped by the pre-Aryans, was strong enough to overcome the 
reluctance of the orthodox Aryan element and to occupy a front seat in the 
Indo-Aryan pantheon in spite of opposition. 

The pre-Aryans appear to have conceived the Mother-goddess as the 
wife of the Father-god; but, in the Vedic literature, the Mother-goddess is 
rarely referred to,^ The Yajurveda (cf. TaiUifiya, 1, 8, 6) menliona Ambika 
as Rudra’s sister. In connection of the ^ulagava sacrifice in honour of 
Budra, the QfhydsiUraa speak of the ‘ wife of Bhava ’ {Hirav^yaka^in, 11, 3, 8) 
apparently as a subordinate deity. Sometimes Rudrani, Sarvani and 
Bhavani are mentioned side by side {Pdraskara, III, 8). The Kena Vpani§ad 
gives a story in which Uma Haimavati (daughter of the Himavat) disclosed 
the nature of Brahman (probably 6iva) to the gods (cf . R. G. Bhandarkar , op. 
cU,, p. 158). But she is not called Rudra6iva’s wife. Ambika’s mention as 
Rudra's spouse in the interpolated tenth section of the Taittinya Aranyaka 
(X, 18) is of course very late. Thus in the age covered by the Vedic litera- 
ture, when the non- Aryan Father-god was considerably near the front rank 
in the orthodox Indian pantheon, the worship of the Mother-goddess does 
not appear to have been popular with the higher classes of the society. 
Even if she made any progress towards recognition, that was possibly as a 
subordinate to her husband 6iva. This may have l3een due mainly to the 
fact that the cult of the Mother-goddess as such was originally unknown to 
the Aryans who were moreover a patrilineal people unlike the matrilineal 
aboriginals. Even in the early centuries of the Christian era when the 
Linga cult was becoming widely popular among the people of different 
classes (although the phallic emblems were gradually being made symbolical 
by removing their earlier realistic character which was apparently disliked 
by the orthodox) and when the appearance of Omnto {Umd from the 
Dra vidian Amma meaning the universal mother) on the coin of Huvi^ka 
proves that tlm Mother-goddess cult became an important factor in Indian 
religious life, Sakti seems to have been subordinated to 6iva by the upper 
classes of people who moreover practically ignored the worship of Yorti 
as the symbol of the Mother-goddess. Certain tlrthas containing Yoni 
tanks are no doubt mentioned in the Mahahharata; but the worship of 
Yoni is prescribed only in the^ late-medieval T antra * works which were 
also not favoured universally by all classes of the society. This particular 
cult was specially disliked by the orthodox upper classes. 

The representation of the bull, i.e. Siva in his theriomorphic form, on 
an Indo-sc^hian coin of about the beginning of the Christian era, that of 

^ Her influence is slightly noticed in the conception of Vedic Aditi (spirit of the 
boundless sky), described as the mighty mother of the Adityas and as associated with 
Dak^a. See Maodonell, Fed. Myth,^ sect. 41. But she is a minor deity of the Vecfic 
pantheon and was gradually forgotten with the development of theDak^ayam-Haimavdtl 
conception of the Mother-goddess. 

* Of. also the late-medieval work Bfhaddhxmna P., 11, 1, 38; 

fiinp i 

Also (n, lo, 68); ^ (ii, 27, 82). 

See aim I 

OSr TfT 1 <11, 11, 90.100). 
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diva in his anthropomoorphio form sndi as on the pre-Christian Cjjain coins 
and on those of Gondophmies and the Khs&css belon^g to the first 
and second centuries A.B* (the ithy]|^allic characteristic of iSiva or Harihara 
being apparent on a coin of Huvii^a)^ the discOTery from all parts of India 
of innumerable symbolical phallic emblems of Siva dating from about the 
beginning of the Gupta age (although certain realistically made Xihgas such 
as that of Gudlmallam and their representation on coins such as those 
from Ujjain have been assigned to dates prior to the beginning of the 
Christian era), the description of an exceptionally large number of Indian 
rulers of all parts of the country as exclusive devotees of Mabe6vara or Siva 
in records dating from the first century A.D. (cf. 8eh Ine,, I, pp, 125, 331, 
387, 394, 419f., etc.)> the mention of ten generations of Padupata dcdryas 
in a Mathura inscription of 381 A.D. {ibid,, pp. 269£P.) and the evidence 
of the epics and the Purfipas show beyond doubt that Siva’s status at 
least in the early centuries of the Christian era was practically the same as 
it is today in the religious life of India. See Dev, H. Icon,, Chs. IV-V. 
But the case of 6akti, in spite of her growing popularity with different classes 
of people as suggested by Huvisha’s com, seems to have been different. 
The evidence of certain later sections of the Mahabhdrata and the Purdi^aa 
like the Mdrhm4eya no doubt shows that the Mother-goddess, conceived 
as the wife of Siva, was nearing the front rank about the age of the imperial 
Guptas. But even in the period following this ago we very often find her 
associated and apparently subordinated to Siva. Attention may be drawn 
in this connection to the adoration of Kame^vara and Maha^gauri in the early- 
medieval records of some kings of Kamarupa {KdmarupaMsandvali, Intro., 
p. 32) where the most important deity was no doubt Kamakhya (Mahagau:i;^l). 
Interesting is also Hiuen Tsang’s mention of Bhimadevi of Gandhara in 
association with MahMeva" worshipped by iho JFirthiJcas or Pdiupatas, It 
is well known that the Kapalika sect of the Saivas worshipped 6akti in 
association with 6iva {supra, p. 10, note 1). It is also to be noted that the 
Sulkis of Orissa, although their family-deity was Stambhe6vari, claimed to 
have been exclusively devoted to Mahedvara (D. R. Bhandarkar, List, Nos. 
1697-98, 1700). The very name of the goddess shows that she was made 
out on a Stanibha indicating a Linga (such Lingas with the representation 
of jSaktis being found in Eastern India ; cf. Hist, Beng,, I, p. 462) and 
was thus subordinate to Siva. A king of the Bhafija family of Orissa 
claims to have obtained boons from the goddess Stambhe6vari although 
he was a worshipper of Vi^nu personally {List, No. 1493). There are similar 
other references to the worship (usually and especially by the aboriginals) of 
particular forms of the Mother-goddess; cf. VindhyavasinI mentioned in 
the Harivamia {circa fourth century A.B.) and V&patiraja’s Oaudavaha 
(eighth century). Jalandhara (JvSlamukh!), Uddiyana (in the Swat 
valley), K&marupa, Srihatta and Pfirpagiri were regarded as the 
greatest seats of the Mother-goddess in works dating from the eighth 
century {supra, pp. 12fF.). Siva was, however, usually worshipped along with 
the Mother-goddess in such'seats (Fiihas) in a form styled Bhairava.^ But 
the gradual increase in the impoxi^ance of the Mother-goddess is also 
sometimes noticed as suggested by her independent installation for worship 
(of. also supra, p. 10, note 1, 1. 7). In the mth century A.D., the Maukhari 
chief Anantavarman established the images of Bhiitapati and Devi in a cave 
in the Nagarjuni hills^ while in another cave he installed an image of the 
Mother-goddess styled Devi, Bhav&id, Katyayanl and the one overpowering 


^ Of. Mahi^amardint at the 4aiva eBtablishmente of XTdaygiri (c. 400h Bhumara 
(o. 6th cent.), MamaUapuram (7th oent.), BSmbanesMT (Vaital Deul), etc. 
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the demon Mahi^Ssura. It should, however, be remembered that the chief 
was a worshipper of 6iva and 6akti and not of l^akti alone. The * Divine 
Mothers’, often associated with Mahasena as in the records of the early 
Kadambas and Calukyas, are known to have usually been collectively adored 
(Bfhatsamhiid^ 60, 19). The construction of a temple for them, described 
as a ‘terrible abode, full of Dakinla (female ghouls), of the Mothers who 
utter loud and tremendous shouts of joy and who stir up the very oceans 
with the wind rising from the Tantra (magical rites)’, by a Vai^nava (the 
‘Mothers’ being subordinate to Visnu in this case) royal official for merit, 
is referred to in a Mandasor inscription of 423 A.D. (Sel. Ins,, pp. 284f.). 
For another early temple of the ‘Divine Mothers’, see the Deogarh rock 
inspription of about the sixth century A.D. (E.I., XVIII, pp. 126f.). 
But whereas the kings of the Gupta age and their successors are usually 
described as devotees of Mahe^vara, Sambhu, Aditya, Sugata, Buddha, 
Tathagata, Bhagavat (Vi^nu), Vi^nu, Varaha, Cakrapani, Narasimha, etc., 
we rarely find Mugs who were exclusively devoted to the worship of the 
Mother-goddee*: before the age of the Gurjara-Pratiharas (eighth to the 
eleventh century) of Kanauj, among whom Nagabhata II, Bhoja I and 
Mahendrapala I claim to have been devotees of the goddess Bhagavati 
(D. R. Bhandarkar, op. cit., No. 25), while Mahipala had predilections for the 
worship of that goddess as well as of the sun-god (Tripathi, Hist. Kanauj, 
pp. 290-91). ... 

Neither Siva nor Sakti, however, has been free from aboriginal assoeia* 
tions even to this day ; but the latter bears the stigma in a far more marked 
degree than the former, although it has of course to be admitted that 6akti 
is now regarded as one of the Pancadevatd (Surya, Gane^a, Devi, 6iva and 
Visnu) to be worshipped in aU ceremonies (Bfhaddharma P., Ill, 9, !)• 
Certain late-medieval Tantras and other works dealing with the Saiva and 
Sskta cults (e.g. Annaddmangala, Vangavasi ed., p. 78) represent 6iva as 
an ardent lover of Koch girls. This trait, not found in earlier works, no 
doubt resulted from the identification of Siva with a tribal deity of the 
Koch people after their Hinduization in the medieval period ; but it shows 
that Siva was particularly associated with non- Aryan barbarians even in 
comparatively modern times. We have already discussed (supra, p. 3, 
note 2) the contribution of the various non- Aryan elements in the Indian 
population to the conception of the Indian Mother-goddess as suggested by 
her names in Indian literature.^ But the most glaring instance of her 
barbarian association in late-medieval and recent times is offered by the 
ceremony called Sabarotsava that was performed on the Da6ami tithi in 
connection with the autumnal worship of Durga and is partially remembered 
in rural Bengal even to this day. The ‘ festivities on account of the excellent 
worship of the goddess Uma’, celebrated by the people of Varendri (North 
Bengal), is referred to by the twelfth century Bengali author Sandhya- 
karanandin in his Edrmcarita (III, 25). 2 People taking part in the 
dabarotsava used to cover their bodies with leaves, etc., and to besmear 
them with mud and other things in the style of the Sabaras who are a proto - 
Australoid aboriginal people of south-eastern India. Two verses occurring 
both in the Kglaviveha (Bib. Ind. ed., p. 514) by the Bengali jurist Jlmuta- 
v$.hana (fifteenth century according to JoUy, but eleventh-twelfth century 
according to Kane, Hist. Dharm., I,*^pp. 325-26) and in the Kdlikd Purd^a 

^ Names like KcmEhi, Kdiydyanl and Ddh^ya^d probably indicated deified ladies 
or deities worshipped by certain Aryai^lainilies or clans. See supm, p. 3, note 2. 

* The oldest refi&rence to the modem Bengali form of the worship of Durga 
Mahi^amardml, accompanied by K&rttikeya, Gapela, Ijak^mf, and Sarasvatf, is found 
in the (16th century)* 

8 
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<61, 21-22) 1 prove that the programme of this festivity included topics on 
and songs about the sex organs and possibly also about sexual intercourse 
with requisite movements of the body and that its violation incurred 
Bhagavati’s anger and curse. The BfTwddhirnui Purdnjta (III, 6, 81--83), 
a late-medieval Bengal work of about the seventeenth century,® introduces 
some modifications in the above programme when it says, ‘People should 
not utter before others words which are expressive of such things as the 
male and female organs of generation; they should utter these during the 
days of the great worship of the goddess in the month of Alvina. But even 
then they should never pronounce them before their mothers and daughters 
and before female disciples who have not yet been initiated to Sakti worship 
Still, however, the Purdna supports by arguments that a person worthy of 
worshipping the Mother-goddess should utter the indecent expressions 
with a view to pleasing her.® 


» Of. i 

( v.I. ° Ri! lT r*«li f « rB) aWT: b 

® The Brahmavaivarta Purdna (I, 10, 18 and 123), an East Indian adaptation of an 
old work and to be attributed to the fourtoenth or lifte(uith c^entury {supra, p. 6, note 3), 
makes a distinction between the Ambas^has (probably the Ambastha-Kfiyasthas of 
Bihar) and the Vaidyas (of Bengal), while the Brhaddharrrui (TIf, 14, 38-48) identifies 
the Vaidyas with the Ainbasthas. Similarly, Kavikantlmhara’s Badvnidymdapati'fikd 
(1653 Ajy.) is silent about the Ambastha origin of the Bengal Vaidyas (of Dacca od., 
pp. 1-2), whereas Bharatamallika’s Candrapreibhd (1675 A. D.) definitely states that the 
Vaidjras were the same as the ancient Ambasthas (Calcutta ed., p. 4). The present-day 
Amba^thas of the Tamil land and Malabar (their early distribution in South India may 
have been wider) appear to be referred to as Vaidyas in inscriptions dating from the 
seventh century {EJ„ IX, p. 101; VITT, pp. 317-21; XVTT, pp. 291 ff.; I, A., 1893, 
pp. 67f.). Their entry into Bengal during the rule of the Senas, hailing from Kam&ta 
or the Kanarese country in the Deccan, is very probable, as the Senas of Bengal must 
have patronized South Indians in the same way as tho Muslim rulers of India enter- 
tained Musalmans of other countries at their courts. It is thus very probable that the 
crystallization of the professional community of the Vaidyas or phjrsicians of Bengal 
into a caste was a result of their amalgamation with the tribal Amba^ha-Vaidyas of 
Southern India. This seems to have been the background on which the theory 
identifying the Vaidyas with the Ambasthas of early Indian literature (Manu calling 
them physicians) was fabricated in the late-medieval period. The above facts would 
show that the date of the Bfhaddhas'ma Purdna is not much earlier than the seventeenth 
century. The reference to the stories of Kalakotu and Srimanta (III, 1 6, 45) seems to 
suggest fbr it more or leas the same age as that of Mukundar&ma’s CanMinanqcda 
(sixteenth century). It should also be noted that considerable infiuenco of the late- 
medieval Tantrie literature is discernible in this Purdna (cf. supra, p. 104, note 1). See 
Sircar, The Ambahsfa Jdti in J.V.PM.8,, XVIII, pp. 148-61. 

s See History of Bengal (Dacca University), Vol. I, pp. 606-07, Cf. 
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The Devib/idgavattf, VII, 38, 5—30, containing an important medieval 
list of Sakta tiTthas (cf. supra, p. 66, note 1 ), is quoted below so that the 
names may be compared with those in the other lists quoted earlier. 

5RTW*ii^‘ ^ ^ fwm I 

>1 

TiT^iwrf s vt «rm^ i 

wrr i 

»?tJTT%5ri: tnc 3®T*f ^ 1 
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w^T 55«^ R 
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1BAHATIYA8 

By Riazfl Islam, M.A., Ph.D. (Alig.), Chairman, Department of History 
and Politics, Dyal Singh College, Lahore 

(Communicated by 8ir Jadunath ^Sarka) ) 

(Received March 2, 1948) 

The Ibahatiyas <ire deacribed in Futidiat-i-Firoz Sliahi as follows: 
‘A group of Mulhids and Ibaliatiyas invited people to IlhM and Ibahat. 
The Mahrams and non-Malirams (respectively, those among whom marriage 
is prohiluted and those among whom it is permitted) used to assemble at night 
at an appointed place and indulged in eating and drinking and designated 
this as rehgioub worship, Th(y made an image anri caused the people 
to i>rostrate themselves before it. They also brought the wives, mothers 
and sistcTs of one another at night time, and men committed adultery 
with any one of them whose garment fell into their hands. I ordered the 
leaders of th(‘ sect (who were ^i‘as) to be beheaded; others were imprisoned 
or banished or (otherwise) punished, so that the territory of Islam was 
totally i)urged of their wickedness.' ^ 

The parallel passage in 8irat-i-Fir6z »Shahi luns as follows: 'A group 
of Mulahida had opened the gates of ibahat (libertinism, promiscuous 
incest) in the capital. The officials of the capital submitted before' the 
imperial throne that a group of Midliids and Ibrihatiyas liave apj)eared in 
the city and invite the pco})le to their false (‘reed. Tliey have an appointed 
day when they assemble at a plaec^ fixed for the They plaster 

the ground with eowdung and, like the Idolators, scatter ric(' and flowers 
on it. They make the man, whom they want to enlist as a follower of their 
faith, to prostrate himself on the ground, teach him the creed of infidelity 
and ask him to repudiate Islam and to say he has become their follower. 
That night they collect their daughters, wives, motherp and sisters and 
give them pork to eat and wine to drink. Then tlie lamp is put out and 
they take off the garment of the women and mix them (the garment) up 
together. Then in the darkness of night, every one pulls out a garment, 
and cohabits with the woman to whom the garment belongs, even though 
she may be his mother, sister or daughter.' ^ 

There is a difference of opinion in the identification of the Ibahatiyas. 
Some treat them as the Isma'ilis,^ while others identify them with the Vama- 
Mar^ sect among the Hindus,^ The evidence is conflicting on this point. 
Dr. Qureshi has adduced some reasons for considering them a Hindu sect. 
They may be summarized as follows: (1) the close resemblance between the 
rituals and practices of the Ibahatiyas and those of the Vama*Margi sect; 


^ ‘Who were SlU*a8’ is found in one MS. only and does not occur in other MSS. 
Futuhat>i-Ffr5z (edited by Shaikh Abdur Kashid, Aligarh, 1943), p. 9 (text), 

p. 18 (translation). 

2 Slrat, f. 146. (Aligarh copy of the \mique MS. in Bankipur Library.) 

• i&azainul Futuh, English translation by Prof. Habib, footnote, p. 12; Hodi* 
wala, Indo^^Moslem Studies, pp. 282-83. 

* Dr. I. H, Qureshi, Administration of the Delhi SiUtanate, pp. 264-67: Hodiwala, 
p. 342. 
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(2) the existeiue of the Ibahatiyas in Jajiiagar (Orissa) wliich had no 
Muslim population at that time ; and (3) certain practices among them 
which could not have existed among the Mussalmans, e.g. worship of idols, 
eating of pork, etc. It seems to me that the evidence on this point is not 
so conclusive, and that there are certain facts which point the other way 
and whh'h have been ignored. 

(1) The charge against the ^i‘as, and particidarJy tlie lsma‘Ilis, ot 
‘permitting marriages within prohibited degrees and practising incest in 
their secret assemblies is a very old one. Qazi No‘mto (died 303/974) 
in his work Iftitahudawa wa Ibtidauddaula, composed in 346/957, says, 
‘ ‘Ali bin FazluUa had stt pped beyond the bounds fixed by God and His 
friends. He had permitted marriages witliin prohibited degree and had 
forsaken the external forms of Shari‘at. He invited peojile to general 
libertinism.’ ^ Abdul Qahii* Ibn Tahir Baghdadi (died 429/1038) in his 
famous work Al-farq bainaJ Firaq says, ‘The Batiniya sect had, by various 
method, forged false interpretations of the law of Shari ‘at so as to make it 
completely ineffective. They had permitted maniage with daughters and 
sisters, drinking of wine and all means of enjoyment and gratification for 
their followers. One of theii’ youthful leaders made sodomy permissibh‘ 
for his followers and he made obligatory the murder of sucli boys who 
wanted to save themselves from those who intended to commit an un- 
natural act with them.’ 2 Imam Abu Muhammad ‘Alt bin Ahmad bin 
Hazm (died 450/1064) in his work Al-Fasl fil Milal says, ‘That accursed 
fellow (Mansurul Ajli alias Kasif) used to say that first of ail God created 
‘Isa bin Maryam (Christ) and alter that ‘Ali Ibn Abu Talib, and that 
Prophets would continue to come. He permitted adulteiy, the drinking 
of wine and blood, and the eating of pork and caiTion. He used to say 
that these (adultery, wine, etc.) wer(‘ names of certain man. Most of the 
Rafizis of our day also think Jik<‘ tliat. He had abolished the obligations 
of Shari‘at like prayer, tithes, fast and pilgrimage (to Ka‘ba). ^ A.bu 
’Abdulla Ibn Rizam of tlu' early part of 4th/10th century, as quoted in 
Nihayat al 'Arab of Nuwaini (died 732/1321), says in eoimection with the 
Isma‘il!s, ‘Hamdan Qarmat ordered the da‘is to colle(‘t all the women one 
night, so that they’^ might mix indiscriminately mth all the men. For 
this, he said, was the perfection and the last degree ol friendship and 
fraternity.’^ 

There was a sect with similar practices in Afghanistan also. It has 
been described as follows: ‘The Chamkani, it apx>ears, were a heretical sect 
of Persian Islamites, and fled their own country on account of the x)ersecu- 
tion of the government. They are said to have belonged (for they are now 
orthodox Mussalmans) to the sect of Shia Muhammadans called ‘Ali Ilahi 
on account of their belief in the divinity of ‘Ali, the son-in-law of Muhammad. 
Curious stories are told of their peculiar religious ceremonies and immoral 
proceedings connected with them. A biu^ning light, it appears, was an 
essential element in their religious performances, in which both sexes 
joined indiscriminately, and at a particular stage of the ceremonies and 
recitations it was extinguished by the officiating priest. On this signal 
the congregation fell to orgies and immoralities of which they are accused. 
On account of this strange custom they were called by the Persians Chiragh- 


1 Text, p, 40; given in the Bise of the Fatimides, by W. Ivanow. 

® Al-farq bainal Firaq. Edited by Phillip Hitti, Egypt, 1924, pp, 176-70. 
3 Kitabul Fasl fil Milal. Part' IV, Egypt, 1321 A.H., p. 185. 

^ The Origins of larnailism, by B. Lewis, p, 98, 

IB 
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Kush and by the Pathans Or-mm*, wliich mean respectively ‘‘lamp-extin- 
guisher” and “fire-extinguisher”.’! 

All this makes it clear that there were some sects among the* Mussalmans 
of the Isma'ili persuasion against whom the charges of ibahat were generally 
believed to be true by the orthodox (Sumii) Mussalmans. The i)ractices 
noted in the above quotations may have been taken ovei by them from the 
followers of Manes and Mazdak, from whom they had adoi)ted other things 
also, such as secret organization, initiation of i)roselytc into various grades, 
method of propagation of their ideas, etc. A similar Persian sect of pre- 
Islamie origin, which continued into Islamic period, has thus V)een described 
by al-Ba^dadi: ‘The Babakiyas in their mountain fastness used to have 
a night of festivity when all of them assembled, to enjoy diink and songs. 
Men and women used to take pait in the festival. When lights and fires 
were put out, the men cohabited with the women without any restriction. ^ 

(2) Both Putuhat-i-Firoz Shahi and Sirat-i-Firoz ghahi deal with the 
Ibahatiyas in comiection with the various heresies among the Mussalmans 
themselves. The Futuhat is a very neatly plamied wmk. It describes 
the various reforms and achievements of Firoz in an orderly and systematic 
manner. Thus the measures against Muslim heretics, the measures against 
Hindus, the repairs of old monuments and so on, are each described sepa- 
rately and distinctly. The ghi‘as, the Ibahatiyas, the Mehdavis and the 
(extreme Muslim mystics are described in a distinct single group of paragraphs. 
In Sirat, too, the Ibahatiyas are described in continuation with the Shfas. 
At another* place in the same work the practices of the Ibahatiyas, such as 
drinking, short-term marriages and pederasty, are described along with 
heresies amongst the Mussalmans. 

(3) The Ibahatiyas were accused of plastering the ground with cow- 

dung and scattering rice and flowers on it ‘hke the idol- worshippers The 
pliraso " would have bc^en meaningless and superfluous 

if the Ibahatiyas were an indigenous sect of the Hindus. The fact that 
the Ibahatiyas were pcTSuadiug Mussalmans to join them is also a clear 
indication that they w(*re a heretical Muslim sect and weie trying to spread 
their beliefs and practices among the orthodox Mussalmans. It is liighly 
improbable that the indigenous Hindu Vama-Margi sect started a prosely- 
tizing campaign among the Mussalmans and made converts. Of course, there 
was a sect among the Hindus with similar practices. Firoz Shah came acioss 
this Hindu sect in Jajnagar.3 It is also not improbable that the Muslim 
Ibahatiyas cam(‘ into contact with the Hindu Vama-MargJs and being like- 
minded, adopted certain practices of the latter, such as the pulling off of the 
garments (cholis).^ 

It ought to be made perfectly clear here that the point at issue is not 
whether the charges of libertinism and incest levelled against the Isma'ilis 
were right or not.® What we here have to determine is whether the 

1 The Races of Afghanistan ^ by H. W. Boiler, Calcutta, 1880. 

2 Al-farq bainal Firaq, Ch. XI, pp. 251-63. 

3 The ^I‘as and the Ibahatiyas are described in two separate paragraplis. For 
though the Ibahatiyas were a sect of Isma*lU ^i‘as, yet they were quite distinct from 
the general body of ^i^as; cf. Qureshi, pp. 119, 256. 

* Slrat, t 69, 330. 

For details of the V^a-Margi practices, see Hodiwala, p. 342. 

* The following is the verdict of Bernard Lewis, author of The Origins of Is- 
inailism on the aUegations of immorality against the Isma^Ills: ‘We may, I think, reject 
without hesitation the suggestion that the Isma’llis practised communism of woman. 
From the Bruza writings we learn that the Isma^Uis allowed to women a higher 
and freer status than did their Sunni contemporaries. The relative^fireedom of Isma^lli 
women may well have appeared to be complete debauchery to the bigoted Simni be- 
holders** The Origins of Ismailiam, p. 98n, 
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Ibahatiya sect, whom Flroz Sb^h alleges (rightly or wiongly) to have com- 
mitted incest, etc., was a Muslim heretic sect or a Hindu sect. All evidence, 
particularly the internal evidence from Futuhat-i-Firoz Shahi and Sirat-i- 
Flroz 8balu» indicates that Firoz Sbah held it to be a Muslim heretic sect. 

Tlie first recorded appearance of the IsmS'ills in India was in Upper 
Sind where they captured political power and established a principality 
of their own with Multan as its capital. Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin had 
to lead two expeditions against them (in 1005 and 1009-10 A.('. respectively) 
in the latter of which they were finally defeated and dispersed. But they 
continued to reappear again and again. They made an attempt on Iltut- 
mish’s life and tried to create disturbances in Delhi during Kazia’s leign 
but were signally defeated on both occasions. Barani says that a party 
of IbShatiyas appeared in Delhi dining the reign ot ‘Alauddin Iftalji who 
got tlu'm put to death in a barbarous fashion in order to set an example.* 
But evidently a number of them escaped , for wo again hear of them in Firoz 
Shah’s reign 


Ziauddili Barani, Tariyi-i-Fiioz Shahi, p. 336. 
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TWO STONF. IFSC^RJPTIONS 
By Dr. Dines OHANim\ Suw ak, M.A., Pr.D 
(Received April SO. 1918) 

Some time ago I received for examination f\stami>agcs of two short 
stone inscriptions. The first of them was sent by Mj\ O. C. Gangoly, 
formerly Bageswari Professor of the (Calcutta University, and the second 
by Professor A. S. Altekar, Head of the Department of Ancient Indian 
History and (Culture, Benares Hindu University. I take this opportunity 
to thank Professors Gangoly and Altekar for their kindness in allowing 
me to publish th(‘ inscriptions. 

1. A BrAftmI Stone Insohiption prom Bvkhut 

Professor Gangoly ’s t'stampage bears a short stont‘ inscription in on<* 
lijie. The record, 1 have been informed by the Professor, is incised on 
the fiagment of a railing which now belongs to the Allahabad Municipal 
iMnseiim. The fragment has come from the Nagaudli State in Central 
India. There it was lying in a godown from which it was recovered by 
Uai Bahadur Brij Mohan ^’yas and was presented to the Museum at 
Allahabad. It is therefore apparent that the railing to whic h the fragment 
belonged formed part of th(‘ celebrated stupa of Barhuf (Nagaudli State), a 
number of rcdics from which is now at the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
This sux>positio!i is supported by the iutcTual evidence' of the record 
engraved on it. 

The inscription, as alrc'ady notic ed, is wTitten in one line w^hich contains 
15 letters of small size*. Though the c'stami)age is not quite satisfactory, 
the letters can be dcH*i]>h(Tc'd without difficulty. The characters cm- , 
jdoyed are Brahml of about the first ccuituiy B.(\ The letter r is not of 
the old cork-screw tyj)c, but rcsemblos a straight line' G has a markedly 
rounded toji. The letter hh, occurring once in the c'pigraph, is slightly' 
damaged; but it appears to have a single long right vertical line and is 
probably not of the old tyfx' usually noticc'd in the inscrijdions of A^oka. 
Y has a single roundc'd Iowct member. The l(*f1 vertical lijie of is rather 
shorter than in earlier records. 

The inscrijition rc^ads- pusadataye ndgarikdi/f hhikhuniye [^?a].... It 
is ajipareiitly a fragmentary epigraph recording the gift of a hhUcshurfl, 
(nun) named Pushyadatta who is called a mlgarikn. The* word ndgarikd 
seems to indicate ‘a female inliabitant of the nagara (c*ity)\ Pushya- 
datta probably lived in the city in the* suburbvS or vicinity of which 
stood the great monastery of Barhut. T do not think tliat the word has 
been used in the sense of an inljabitant of Nagara, i.e. thc' city of Pa^ali- 
putra, although celebratc^d Buddhist stupas were places of pilgrimage in 
ancient times and pious Buddhists from different parts of India (some- 
times, also from other countries) used to flock to such holy places and 
dedicated pillars, rails, etc. to the Buddhist establishments. Pushya- 
datta, who was apparently a Buddhist nun, visited the stupa of Barhut 
and contributed to the construction of the stone railing according to the 
custom of those days. 

( 113 ) 
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It is interesting to note that the bhikshuvl Pushyadatta is known from 
a published record incised on one of the Barhut pillars. This record has 
been read as puaadatdye ndgarihaye hhichhuniye sahdya thahho ddnafpt 
‘a pillar, the gift of the 6akya (Buddhist) nun named Pushyadatta, an 
inhabitant of the city’ (cf. Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut, 1879, p. 138, 
PI. LV, 90, 93; Barua and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions , 1926, p. 16). In 
spite of the slight peculiarity in the form of the word hhichhuniye, there can 
be no doubt that the nun mentioned in this epigraph is the same as Pushya- 
rjatta of our inscription. It is therefore almost certain that sa, the last 
decipherable eharactei on our estampage, represents the first part of the 
word sakdye. As the object in this case was either a rail {suci; cf. Barhut 
Inscriptions, pp, 22-23) or a pillar (thabho), the last portion of the epigraph 
probably contained the words suci ddnam or thabho ddnam. The full text 
of the fragmentary record under publication would therefore be read as 
follows: 

Text 

(or ^*] 

English Translation 

[A rail (or, a pillar), the gift] of the [Buddhist] nun Pusliyadatta, an 
inhabitant of the city. 

2. A Stone Inscription from the Patna Bistric t — V.S. 1553 

The estampage, kindly sent to me by Prof. A. S. Altekar, bears an 
inscription in three lines. The learned Professor informed me that the 
epigraph was discovered by Mr. S. V. Sohoni, I.C.S., in a mosque somewhere 
in the Patna District of Bihar. Unfortunately, I have not })een able to 
gather any information about the location of the mosque. 

The three inscribed lines of the record cover a space a little below two 
feet in length and about inches in breadth. The letters, which are 
rather carelessly shapc*d, are not quite uniform in size. The characters 
employed aio late Bengali of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. Since, 
however, the record is incised on stone, the letters in some eases have 
slightly diffcTcnt or early form as compared with the alphabets of contem- 
porary Bengali MSS. Of initial vowels, wo have only a> which resembles 
the form of the hotter in the Kamauli grant (Ep. Ind., II, pp. 250tf.) of 
Vaidyadeva (twelfth century). The upper left strok(‘ of dh. is not curvc'd 
as in the MS. of the J^rlJcfishv^akirtana (fourteenth or fifteenth century). 
(T. J.B.A.S.B.L,, IV, p. 374, is, again, not of the developed Bengali 
type as found in that MS. R is written sometimes with a dot in the 
triangle, but sometimes without it. The lower left stroke of w joining 
the right vertical line is slanting only in one ease. S has been written 
in two different ways. The anusvdra is not ie}>resented by the later ‘dot 
and bar’. Medial u is quite modern in some eases; hvAruandgu (cf. gu 
in line 1 ) in line 2 are not written in the Bengali fashion. Bh is of the old 
type. B has not been distinguished from v. 

The language of the inscription is incorrect Sanskrit. It is written 
in verse , but the metre, which is irregular, shows that the author was not 
a successful versifier. Slight emendation would render the two verses 
containetl in the record metrically satisfactory. 

The record contains a date which is given both in the year of king 
Vikrama as well as in the year of the Northern Cycle of Jupiter. The 
name of the year is given as Rudhirodgarin and the Vikrama year is 
indicated by the words gur^ (i.e. 3), sara (i.e. 5), hdr^xi (i.e. 5) and rdpaka 
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or rupa (i.e. 1). The date, according to the principle of ankdimm vd'tmto 
gatii,, is therefore V.S. 1563 which is a Riidhirodgarin year and corre- 
sponds to A.D. 1490. The day referred to is Thursday, the seventh of the 
dark half of the month of Pauslia. I am informed by Mr. D. N. Mookerjee, 
who has kindly calculated the astronomical details for me, that the date 
corresponds to the 7th January, 1496 A.B. 

The last line of the epigraj)h records a pious act of a person whose 
name is not mentioned. The line is difficult to interpret as it is full of 
errors. It appears, however, to record the construction of an image of a 
deity called Kajadhara (Rajyadhana ? Cf. the name of Rajyadharapura 
in the Serampur Subdivision, Hooghly District), who was apparently named 
after a person (the sculptor i ) of that name. It also refers to the construction 
of an unspecified object which is referred to as hlrtti and seems to have been 
a temple for tlie deity ; cf. (^orp. /rifi. hid,, TIT, p. 206, n. 6^ ; also 

?RTft;<s[s 

in V. 12 of the Bhubaneswar inscription of Kolavati. The 

image was probably enshrined on the tlrct, i.e. bank of the Ganges (cf. 
^ahdakalpadrunm, s.v. lira). 

Thc^ polic‘y of tt^mple spoliation pursued by some of the Muslim rulers 
of medieval India is known to all students of histoiy. It is, again, quite 
well known that zealous Muslims very often built mosques with materials 
collected from Hindu temples destroyed by them. Sometimes 'wen the 
back slabs of broken images were used in the construction of mosque 
walls. Several suc-h slabs are found embedded in the w^alls of the celebrated 
Zatfar Shah Mosque at Triveni in the vicinity of Calcutta. The inserption 
under publication seems to show that the inscribed stone originally belonged 
to some Hindu structure. If the Bengali script used in the record suggests 
that the construction, to wlxi(‘h tlie stone belonged, was situated some- 
where in Bengal, we have' to assume that the materials of the building 
were carried to a distance to be utilized in building a mosque in the Patna 
District, ft should, however, bc' remt^mbered that the use of the Bengali 
script was not quite unknown in the medieval period at least in East and 
.Vorth Biliar. Some modern records of the Hantal Parganas prove the use 
not only of the Bengali Sal and the Bengali script, but also of the Bengali 
language (ef. Datta, The Santal Insurrections, pp. 85-86). The Manddragiru 
praicaranayn, incised on the right-hand .side pier in tlie porcli in the temple 
of \’^aidyan,atlia at Deoghar about the junction of the districts of Monghyr, 
Bhagalpur and Santal Parganas, is, as 1 am informed by Dr. E . C'.Majumdar, 
written in the proto-Bengali script. Moreover, Mitliila in North Bihar 
uses tlie Bengali alphabet even at the present time*. As a matter of fact, 

^ K. T. Telling {IrnL ‘Inf., IX, p. 3H, n. 13) first brought to notice, on the 
iiuthoiity of giiwanlal Indraji, that in certain f*asos klrtana means ‘ a temple* 
(cf. the Kharepiitan grant of Saka 101 fi, Udd,, p. 34). Tliis was supported by 
E. G. Bhandarkar {ibid., XII, pp. 228f.) who referred to the Baroda grant of Kokka II, 
dated Saka 734 {ibid., p. ir)9), and quoted passages from the Agni Pnrdmt (Bib. Ind., 
I, p. Ill), Bana's KddamharJ and Somesvarn’s JKJrttikaiimudl in which the word has 
evidently the same meaning. J. F. Fleet attributed the .same meaning to klrtana as 
well as kirtti and referred to the Dudahi inscriptions of Devalabdhi {ibid,, XII, p, 289), 
the Udayagiri inscription of Vikrama 1093 {ibid., XJII, p. 185) and the Mandar hill 
and Vaidyanatha temple inscriptions of Adityasena {Corp, Ins. Ind., Ill, p. 212 and 
n. (>). Bhandarkar and Fleet later believed that Mrtti and klrtana should not be 
.actually translated by the word ‘temple’ or any other specific term, but that they 
denote generally ‘ any work of public utility calculated to render famous the name of 
the constructor of it *. The particular work mentioned as Jnrtti or klrtana may be a 
temple or a tank or anything else of a suitable nature (cf. puskarinl-klifti of the 
Mnndar lull inscription). 
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the Bengali alphabet used now in Bengal, Asisam and Mitbila should better 
be called the Gaudi lipt in imitation of the Gau^l rili or East Indian style 
of Sanskrit composition. It is thus difficult to determine whether the 
temple, to which our epigraph originally belonged, was situated in Bengal 
or in some part of Bdiar. But the case of Bihar is probably supported by 
the date of the record whicli is not only given in the Vikrama Samvat, 
but is also called Rudhirodgarin according to the Northern Cycle of Jupiter. 
The use of an era was not popular in ancient Bengal. The l§aka era, 
popular in the Deccan, was introduced into the country during the age of 
the Senas who originally belonged to Karnata in the South. The use of 
the Vikrama era, however, never became popular in Bengal. Naming the 
years of the date according to Jupiter’s Cycle, Northern or Southern, is 
also practically unknown in the cjountry. On the other hand, the popularity 
of the Vilcrama Samvat in the U.P., and of the V.S. as well as of thcNorthcrn 
Cycle of Jupiter in the C.P. and Central and Western India is well known. 
Its influence can also be traced on the medieval epigraphy of Bihar. It is 
therefore not improbable that the temple referred to in the inscTiption 
was situated somewhere in Bihar, at least in East or North Bihar if not in 
the Patna region itself. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that the date of our inscrip- 
tion falls within the reign-period of Sulfcan Sikandar Shah (1489-1517 A. D.) 
of the Lodi dynasty of Delhi, who is known to have extended his sway 
over Bffiar. The Sulfcan ‘was a fmious bigot. He entirely ruined 
the shrines of Mathura converting the buildings to Muslim uses, and 
generally was extremely hostile to Hinduism.’ See Smith, Oaford History 
of India, pp. 253-54. The fact that the person wlio was responsible for 
the construction of the temple and the installation of the Tigraha con- 
sidered it unwise to mention his name specifically in the ejugiaph may not 
have been quite unconnected with the anti-Hindu policy of the Government 
of Bihar under Sulfcan Sikandar Shah Lodi. 

Text 

^ q- 

3- t "tr ii *swt5^(T) 

Corrected Text 
[Metre: Verses 1-2— Giti.] 

^ ^ eren: i 

fpz:: "n aRrlrm n « 

« 

English Translation 

The [image of the] illustrious Rajadhara (Rajyadhara ?)> provided 
with a scat, has been made as well as this famous work (i.e. temple) has 
been caused to be constructed on the bank [of the Ganges], for the sake 
of religious merit, on Thursday, the seventh lunar day of the dark fortnight 
of the month of Pausha in the Rudhirodgarin year [which is] the year of 
king Vikrama [indicated by] the [three] strands, the [five] arrows, [again] 
the [five] arrows and the [one] integer. Let there be good fortune. 
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A STOXE iNS(JRIPT10N IN THE PATNA MITSEUAL 
By Ur. UfNiN Chandra Sircjar, M.A., Ph.U. 

{Received July 18, 1948) 

In December, 1946, scholars assembled at Patna for the ninth vsessioa 
of the Indian History Congress were taken by the local organi/crs on an 
excursion to the Patna Museum. An inscribed stone (aj)parently the 
pedestal of a broken image), exhibited there, attracted the attention of 
Dr. R. C. Maju mdar , who was one of the party of scholars. Shortly afterwards 
Dr. Majumdar wrote to Air. S. A. Sliere, Curator of the Aluseiim, for a set 
of estampages of the inscription as well as for permission for the publication 
of the epigraph. Mi*. Sliere was gracious enough to comply with the 
requests and also to supply to Dr. Majumdar the following informations 
about the stone in a letter dated the 20th September, 1947 : — 

‘ We find from our records that the stone bearing the inscription under 
consideration was x^Rrebased from Mathura some time before 1927. I 
cannot give the exact year of its acquisition. There are 2| lines of w riting 
engraved in front of the j)edestal covering an area of 4^^ x 1' 6J". From the 
X^edestal, it ax^pears that there was one main figure on it with a smaller 
figure of an attendant on its right and left. Both the feet of the main 
figure and those of the two attendants may still be seen on the pedestal; 
but the right foot of the attendant to the right of the main figure in the 
'centre is completely damaged. The material is spotted red sand-stone of 
the usual Mathura tyxie. From the broken portion of the bottom of the 
pedestal, it appears that the whole ))iece was fixed to another piece of stone. 
The x>t*de8tal, as it now stands, measures as follows: Height 8", Length 
l'6r and Widthf)’". 

Dr. Majumdar kindly handed over the estanqiages, received from the 
( urator of the Patna Aluseum, to me for decipherment and publication. 

1 take this opportunity to thank him for thi^ act of kindness. 

The e])igraph actually contains three lines of waiting: but the letters 
of the first half of line 3 have xieeled off. A x^ortion of the right hand side 
of the stone, containing at least two aksaias of liiu^ I and one each of lines 

2 and 3, has also broken away . The scrixit of the epigraxih is Brahmi and the 
alphabet is tlie same as that used in the inscTix)tions of about the fii’st tw^o 
centuries of the Christian era. Its x^^l^^^^graphy shows that the re(‘ord, 
like many others discovered at Mathura and the neighbourhood, belongs 
to the age of the Kusanas. The language is Sanskrit; but it is greatly 
influenced by^ Prakrit as is the case with many inserixitions of the Ku?ana 
jjeriod; cf. vdu for vdyv."^, ""siMvitd for sthdpitd. As regards orthography, 
a point of interest is that v has been doubled in conjunction with sux^erscript 
r, although th has not been similarly doubled. Bhagavatai, advitiya'" has 
been made bhagavato == dvitlya° with the elision of the initial a of the 
second of the two words joined in sandhi. 

The inscription beai’s the date : earn 16 va 2 di 16 which indicates sam- 
vatsare §oda4e var^d-pakse dvitiye divase pancada^e, i.e. ‘ on the fifteenth day' 
of the second fortnight of the rainy season in the year 16 \ The year has no 
doubt to be referred to the era of the great Ku^ana king Kani$ka I. The 
controversy' over the epoch of the Kaniska era is too well known to be dis- 
cussed here in details. It should, how’ever, be admitted that the writer of 

( 117 ) 
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these lines is inclined to agree with those scholars who tentatively identify 
this reckoning with the celebrated l^aka era starting from 78 A.D. If this 
identification is accei)ted, year 16 of the Kaniska era, which is the date of 
our record, would correspond to 94 A.D. and fall in the reign -period of 
Kaniska T himself as it (‘overed the first twenty-three years of his era 
corresponding to the period 78-101 A.D. In the date of inscriptions referring 
to regnal reckoning, the name of the king was usually mentioned; but, after 
the adoption of the use of an era, often the year of the era was mentioned 
as belonging to the reign of a jiartieular king exactly as in the ease of a regnal 
year, although sometimes it was given without reference to the king’s 
name. The private epigraphs of the Kusana age bear dates sometimes 
with, but sometimes without, the king’s name.^ When in ancient India 
the official year was divided into three seasons (of four months each), viz. 
grlpna (summer), vaml (rainy season) and hemanta (winter), the^varm 
was regarded as commencing on the day following the full-moon of Asadha 
(i.e. the first day of Purnimanta ^ravaiia) and ending with the Karttika- 
paurnamasi. See SeJ. Ins., Vol. I, p. 134; Childers, Pali Dictionary, s.v. 
rosso, rafts upandyiJca ; Ramdyana, Ki^kindhyakanda, 26, 14: 

pnrvo == 'yam vdrsiJco mdsdh irdvanoT), salildgamah \ 

pravrftdh savmya calmro mdsd rdr^ika-samjnitdh \] 

The fifteenth day of the second fortnight of the rainy season in the date 
of the inscription would thus appear to eorres^jond to the full -moon day 
of the month of f^ra vana in the year 94 A .D. 

The inscription records the installation of an image of Bhagavan 
Advitiyapiirusa belonging to a Prdvdrlka whose father was one Vayusena, 
but whos(* own name cannot be satisfactorily deciphered owing to a damage 
in the stone. The remnants of the first aJesara of the name and the fact 
that only two ahsaras are ppssibly lost after it wo\ild ])0S8ibly suggest a 
name like Srlsena, ^rldeva, Srigupta, ^^rtddsa, ^^rldhara, or f^rldatia. The 
word prdvdrlka is derived from prdvdraka which means ‘woollem cloth ’ or 
‘a mantle or cloak ’ : cf, Childers, op. cif., s.v. pavdra, pdvdra; Apte, Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary, s.v. prdvara, prdvdro] Seth, Prakrit Dictionary^ s.v. 
pdvdra, pdvdraya, pdraya. Thus prdvdrika seems to indicate a manufacturer 
of or dealer in the above things. A Mathura inscription of Kaniska’s 
lourteenth regnal year ( ?) refers to the installation of an image of Bhagavan 
Pitamaha-Saniyaksambuddha-Svamata (i.e. the Buddha) by Sahghila 
who w’as the wife of a Prdvdrika possibly named Hastin {Ep. Ind., XtX, 
p. 97). Another Mathura inscription (Ibid., p. 66) of year 22 | of the Kaniska 
eraj rc^cords the installation of an image of the Buddha in the Pravarika- 
^dhara which was appai*ently a Buddhist monastery founded by a Prdvdrika 
or, more probably, hy the Pravarika community or guild of Mathura. 

The image mentioned in the inscription under discussion is said to have 
been of the lord called Advitlyapurusa (literally, ‘ one having no second’), 
apparently indicating the Buddha. In a letter dated the 12th September, 

’ J wafe BO long under tho impresBion that Kaniska ’s regnal reckoning became 
an era only when it was continued by his successors. But records, like tho present 
one. with dates falling in Kaniska ’s reign but without the king’s name, may suggest 
that the reckoning got an era value as early as Kam^ka’s time. In other words, 
h^niska I may liave deckred the foundation of a new era from the commencement of 
his reign in order to supersede the older Scytho -Parthian era which I am inclined to 
identify with tho Vikrama Samvat of 68 B.C. This older era seoms to have started 
from the accession of Vonones who founded an independent kingdom in the East 
Iran region of the Parthian empire about the middle of the first century B.C. and 
to have been carried to India by the ^akas who had entered the lower Indus valley 
from eastern Tran. 
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1947, the late lamented Dr. B. M. Barua wrote to me in this connection: 
‘In the Pali Nikdyas themselves, the Buddha is extolled as appati-pvggala, 
*‘a person without a compeer", a-sama, “one who is unrivalled’’ and am- 
pama, “one who is incomparable”, all being synonyms of advitiya-purnsa , 
'Of. Digkanikdya, IT, p. 157: loTce appati-puggalo ; MajjhimaniMya, I, 
p. 386: 

tathdgatassa swgatassa appati-puggalassn a -sow asm | 
visdradaasa nirupamasm hha^gavato tassa udmlco — 'ham — aswiw' 

Of the three figures, whose feet are still noticeable on the stone, the bigger 
one at the centre no doubt represented the Buddha, while the two smaller 
figures on his two sides probably represented 6akra and Brahman attending 
the Buddha in connection with one of the latter’s numerous miracles. 
Of. the figures on the Kaniska casket from Shah-ji-ki-Dheri at the Indian 
Museum (Calcutta), Plate XXIV, Fig. 89 in Coomaraswamy’s History of 
Indian and Indonesian Art\ also Smith's A History of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon, Plate 43 (see also Plate 32-D represonting the miracle at 
Sravasti). 

Text of tij k Inscription i 

Line 1 C I •( + *)< ^ W 

Wx X^- 

Liiip 2 xriwftjrT 

JTm[TfiT*]- 

Line 3^XXXXXXXXXXXX 

Text Sanskritized 

^fffTJTT ?rf(T«TfiTaT I »TmTfiT[^'9T^flTmTW^- 

Wiq?]^siT*rt ii 


1 Kroiii t’bOuiipagos, 

- Symbol for siddfiafr) resoiabliiig cxiirtly the Bralunl figure' for 1 m the records 
of tht* Kusaua period. Tlio symbol, wluc*h resembles the right hiilf of th« aksara th 
of aboat the second century A.U. and is found in many I'eeords of the Kusam age 
(cf. Sel, Ins.f I, Plate XXVI IJ, lino 1), is not noticed in t}u> epigraph imdcu* discussion. 

* The name, as suggested above, may bo conjectiirally restored as S'riseno, S'rldeva^ 
S'rlgupta, SHddsa, SHdhara or SHdatta. 

^ About twelve akmras have jKjeled off. Considering the c(>ire.sponding passage 
of other* Buddhist inscriptions of this type (c‘f. Ep, Jnd„ XIX, p. 06: sahd indtd-pitiid 
sarva-satva-hita-fiukhdga; ibid., XVTII, p. 74, yad = atrapunyam tad — hhavav = deary 
€>pddhyaya^mdtd-pUr“Purvangamam kfivd sakala^satva-raSer t= anvttara-jHan-avdptaye = 
*stu, etc.), one may conjecturally restore the words in tho lacuna with pitr -deary -opddh- 
ydya-jndtiafa-haridhii-ja'tidndm. There seems to bo a sdpek^a-samdsa, which is very 
frequently met with in early epigraphic literature {Sel. Ins., pp. 175, 179, 191, 278, 
407), in the passage aarwa-satvadiita-sukh-drihdya. 

® The fact that the word purva (i.e., ‘above-mentioned’) is used in the feminine 
form suggests that not tlie divasa but the tUhi was actually intended. The reference 
thus seems to be to the day with the last tUhi of the purnimdnta lunar month of Sravarm* 
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English Translation 

I Let there be success.] The fifteenth day of the second fortnight of 
the rainy season in the year 16 fof the Kaniska era). On the above [date), 
an image of the lord ‘the-person-having-no-second’ (i,e. the Buddha) be- 
longing to the Pravarika fesena (?), son of Vayusena, is installed. Let 
it be for the welfare, happiness and wealth of all creatures jas well as) of 
the [Pravarika’s] mother, father, 
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Opinion is not yel unanimous in assigning absolute dates to various 
strata in Vedic literature. Scholars, however, agree in placing the Sata- 
patha Brahmar.ia at the lower end of the series commencing with the ‘family 
books’ of the Rig-Veda. In the present paper 1 prox)ose to show that the 
6atapatha Brahraana mentions rulers of Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia 
who flourished early in the seventh century B.C. and also alludes to Sisunaga, 
of Elamite origin, who ruled about the same time in Magadha according 
to Puranic testimony. In a previous paper, published in Germany (Studia 
Indo-lranica, Leipzig, 1931, ‘Geiger Commemoration Volume’), I had 
identified four of the tribes mentioned in the Seventh Book of the Rig-Veda as 
allied against King Sudas with four of the tribes who assailed Egypt about 
1200 B.C. That paper (revised) is appended hereto for easy reference 
(pp. infra). 

The iSatapatha Brahmana (Xlll. 4-3) stales that a series of cyclic 
tales had been designed for recitation on ten successive days to the king who 
performed th(‘ Asvamedha sacrifice — called the Pdriplava — as tabulated 
below, with vaiiatns found in the l^rauta Sutras of Saiikhayana and 
A6valayaiia. 




TABIJi 


DAY 

A INC 

PiflOPDJb 

KJ3.PB1SSBNTINO 

PEOPIiB 

TEXT RECITED 

1 

Manu VaivaRvntfi 


Hoiisoboldeifc. 

Rig-Voda 

o 

Yama Vaivasvatr 

Pitrjh 

Old mt ti 

Yajur-V'^cda 

3 

Varima Aditya 

Gaiidluirvas 

Handsome youths 

Atharvuna-Yeda 

4 

Soma Vai^i^va 

Apsarases 

Beautiful girls 

Augirasa-Veda 

5 

Arbuda Kadravoya 

Rorpenth 

►Seipents, Serpent - 
laiowers 

Sarjiavidya Veda 

6 

Kubera Vai6ravana 

Kak^nas 

‘ Selagas * 

Uevajanavidya Veda 

7 

Asita Dhaiiva 
(Sankh; Dh&nvaua) 

Aaurfiis 

Usurers 

Maya 

8 

Matsya Sazbzoada 


Fish, Fish-killers 

Itihasa-Veda 

9 

TarlMya Vaipatyata 
(A6: VaipaScita) 

Birds 

Birds, Bird- 
knowers or 
Brahmacarins 
(S6.) 

Furana-Veda 

10 

Indra 

Dovas 

Young 6rotriya 

Bama-Veda 


( 121 ) 
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It is true that, as pointed out by B. G. Tilak, there is a statement in 
the Satapatha Brahmana to the eflFect that the constellation Pleiades 
{Kfittikd Naksatra) does not swerve from the eastern quarter; and this state 
of affairs can, by astronomical back-calculation, be demonstrated to have 
been true about 2300 B.C., but could not have been asserted as a fact in the 
seventh century B,C. It is quite possible, however, that an astronomical 
position true for 2300 B.C. was retained in a text of r. 700 B.C. out of defei*- 
ence to tradition. In precisely the same way our modern almanac-makers 
adhere to a system that was true about 1,500 years ago, with the result that 
we celebrate many festivals upon days calculated by obsolete data. 

Amongst these ten ‘Kings’, some — ^like Manu, Yama, Varuria, Kubera, 
Soma, and Indra— may be regarded as imponderable entities from the 
standpoint of history. But the same cannot be said in regard to the others. 

Arbuda KIuravbya ^h^itnIga 

In two papers, published in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society (Volumes 42 and 45), entitled ‘India and Elam’ and ‘Rajasekhara 
on Si^unaka’, i adduced grounds for thinking that ^i^unilka, also called 
6i^unaga, who ascended the throne of Magadha c. 700 B.C. according to 
Puranic testimony, hailed from Susiana or Elam. His foreign origin is 
deducible from the tradition recorded in the Kdvyamimdmad of Raja^ekhara 
that he excluded from the royal harem as many as eight sounds, corre- 
sponding to Sanskrit ta, tha, da, dha, ha, sa, sa, and ksa, as being ‘difficult 
to pronounce ’ ; the exclusion of ha and the cerebral group cannot be explained 
as due to Prakritic influence but should bo regarded as the result of Sii^u- 
naga’s hometongue being unaccustomed to these sounds — a feature found 
in the language of Elam whose rulers bore the epithet SuSinak.^ 

Confirmation of the idea is available from the Mahabharata. There 
(T. 13) it is related that Jaratkdru, belonging to the Ydydvara clan (the clan 
to which Rajasekhara traces his own ancestry), was prompted by spirits 
of his ancestor s to abandon celibacy and perjretuate their line which would 
otherwise be extinct with him. Jaratkaru accordingly married a homony- 
mous lady who haxrpeiied to be sister to Sesandga, ‘lord of serpents'. In 
a subsequent chapter (I. 36) wo find the legend that the ‘snake’ ^^esanaga, 
abandoning his mother Kadrn, was roaming about as a recluse in places of 
pilgrimage (like Pushkara) till the god Brahma was pleased to invest him 
with the task of bearing Mahl on his head. 

Epically enshrined in this legend of Sesanaga is the history of iSi^unaga. 
The two names are word for word identical, for Vedic Sesa (e,g. in RV. I. 93 — 
vrimyasya Sesah) carries the same sense (‘offspring’) as Vedic and Sanskrit 
SUu, Both and ^esa correspond to (X)uja or (X)nvaja, the name by 
which Elam is known in Old Persian inscriptions 2 ; and O.P. Xuja-Xuvaja 
can be restored to Sanskrit 8uvaja'>8vaja, also connoting ‘offspring’. We 
come across Svaja as a snake-name in the Fifth Book of the Atharva-Veda, 
where another snake-name TaimMa also occurs; and Taimdta is nothing 

1 Tho Puraiitts say that ^idunaga went to Ginvraja (Magadha) after placing his 
son at Benares. Is it any indication that Benares was called Kd^i owing to a settlement 
there of Kasaites who, we know, occupied the highlands of Elam ? The name KdiU 
(in plural) is met witli first in the Paippalada recension of Atharva-Veda (V. 22. 14^ 
and dat. Br. (XTII. 5). The name MagadJia also emerges simultaneously in the Fifth 
Book of Atharva-Veda, as also snake -names connected with Assyria and Elam. 

Regarding the question, how far Puranic testimony on the chronological position of 
Sii^unaga is reliable when measured up against the Sinlialese clironicles, see my 
paper * India and the Persian Empire*, Journal and Ptocs, of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1933, pp. 333-355 ; esp. p. 343 n.» p. 349 n. 

* Sukumar Sen, Old Persian Inacriptiona (Calcutta, 1941), p. 163. ’ 
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but the Babylonian- Ass 3 rrian Tiaraat as pointed out first by B. G, 
Tilak. With reason, therefore, we may connect Hvaja with Elam. A 
similar relationship can be traced between VdsuTci, the name borne by the 
younger brother of Se?anaga, with Basku, the (Semitic ‘serpent . 1 ^ And it 
seems likely that the name Kadru borne by the mother of Ses^anaga and 
Vasuki is related to the name Qedroaiay applied by western classical writers 
to a region roughly corresponding to modern Baluchistan, where Noarchus, 
the admiral of Alexander’s fleet on the retreat, found an abundance of 
deadly snakes — a feature not recorded of any other area. 

In the Puranas, ^i^unaga is said to have reigned at Gkivraja, ( apital 
of Magadha. In the Ramayapa (I. 32) we are told that Girivraja was also 
known as Vasumatl, a word literally signifying ‘Earth’. In the Puranie 
enumeration of kings who ruled after the Great War of the fifteenth century 
B.C.,2 we find the word MaM (literally, ‘ Earth’) specially employed in con- 
nexion with the line ruling at Girivraja; and, noting this circumstance, I 
remarked long ago s that the word mahl ‘looks like a sxiecial designation 
for Magadha or territory including Magadha’. We are led to think 
that the legend embodied in the Acli-parva of the Mahabharata has 
converted ^isunaga, ruler of Girivraja— Fa.s‘wmafi into Sesanaga, entrusted 
by the god Brahma with the task of carrying Maht on his head. That 
Girivraja had intimate associations with Kadru’s progeny is archaeologicaUy 
attested h} the 'Maniyar Math’ of Rajgir, where the epic link is furnished 
by a statement in the Sabha-jjarva of the Mahabharata (ch. 21) that the 
city was a place of residence for the ‘snakes’ Arbuda, l^akravapi, Svastika 
and Maninaga ; for Maiiinaga occurs as the name of a brother of Sesanaga 
in the A(li-])arva (ch. 35), and Arbuda, as we shall see i)rosently, denotes 
>^i^uiiaga. The epic legend, rationalized, thus leads to the inference 
that ^Jisimaga, whose mother Kadru probably hailed from Gedrosia, left 
his motherland, went through a period of religious austerities, and ultimately 
undertook an earthly burden — the burden of rulership over Girivraja, 
capital of Magadha, alternatively known as ‘The Earth’. 

Arhiida seems to have been an alternative name or epiti)et of Sisunaga. 
Arbuda toi)s the list of the four snake-names associated with Girivraja in 
the Sabha-parva (ch. 21), just as Sesanaga tops the list of snake-nanuss 
in the Adi-jiarva (ch. 35). If we compare the two lists, we find only 
one name — ^Maninaga — common. One reason may be that the sources 
drawn upon were different. In the exuc, it is quite usual for im])ortant 
figures to appear under alternative names or epithets. On the historical 
side, we know that Bimbisara was also called Seniya (^rtaiika) and his son 
Ajatasatru had the designation Kuniya (Kunika) ; these alternative ejiithets 
occur in different sources appertaining to different leligious persuasions — 
Brahmanical, Buddhistic, and Jaina. The parallel is legitimate because 
both Bimbisara and Ajatasatru were, according to Puranic testimony, 
descendants of Sif^unaga who had flourished less than two centuries earlier.* 

^ Sayf*e, Records oj the Fast, N.8., Vol, VT, p. 122. 

* Deb, ‘ When Kurils fought Jourttal and Frocs, oJ the Asuitk Societij 

of Bengal, 1925, pp. 21 Iff. 

3 Zeits, f, Indologie u. Iranistik, 1922, p. 264, footnote I ; the paper was reprinted 
with revisions in Jour, Benares Hindu University, Vol. 8, pp. 163ff. 

* The termination -«dra in the name BimMsdra seems to go back to Babylomaii 
shar (‘King’). Its un-Indic character is shown by its extreme rarity in Indian royal 
names. The only name with this ending that comes to mind is Vindu-sdra, son of 
Chandragupta Maurya — ^who, as a scion of the Earlier Nandas {purva-Nanda-suta), 
would have 6i6unaga’s blood in his veins. For Chandragupta’s descent from the 
high-bom Earlier Nandas, see my paper in J,B.O,R,S,, 1918; and Indian Historical 
Quarterly, 1938 (‘The Kautillya Arthadastra on Forms of O^ernment ’), pp. 160-179. 
The view was accepted by Vincent Smith. 
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The appropriatenesB of ‘Arbuda’ as a name or epithet of Siilimaga 
will be evident from the circumstance that Nearchus, who is authority for 
the statement that Gedrosia was full of deadly snakes, writes of the Ar^itai 
that they dwelt next to the Oritai and the Gedrosioi. In Ptolemy’s Geog- 
raphy also we find it stated that the Arbita Mountains run through Gedrosia 
and that the maritime area was ‘possessed by the Arbitai’. If, therefore, 
iSesanaga’s mother Kadru hailed from Gedrosia, her eldest son might well 
be called Arhvda, 

It is significant that the name Arbuda is borne by Mount Abu, the 
highest peak of the Aravalli Range, which is also a well-known hill-station 
near its southern fringe, being an isolated spur on that range with a very 
high altitude. Wo may recall the epic statement (Mbh. 1. 36) that 6i^u- 
naga practised austerities at Pushkara, a place of pilgrimage near Ajmere 
on the northern fringe of the Aravalli Range. The 8kanda Purana 
(Prabhasa Kharida), where the emphasis hes on places ol* pilgrimage, pictures 
l^esanaga as advising his ‘ brother-snakes’ (who had been cursed by Kadru) 
to repair to the range of Arbuda Mountain (Arbuddcala) which is described 
in such terms as to suggest that it was regarded as a pleasant retreat in safe 
surroundings. Strategically, intruders from the highlands of Elam would 
prefer to operate with some hill or hill-range as a point d*appiii; and the 
Aravalli Range would bo a suitable choice. ‘The Range of hills which 
runs between Ajmere and Nasirabad marks the water-shed of the continent 
of India. The rain which falls on one side drains into the Ghambal, and 
so into the Ray of Bengal’ {via the Jumna); ‘that which falls oJi the other 
side into the Luni, which discharges itself into the Runn of Outch’. (Art. 
‘Ajincre-Merwara ’ in Encycl. Brit,, 11th od.) 

The tradition that Se-^anaga was also known as ‘Arbuda’ has left its 
trace on the Mahabharata account. In closing the list of Kadru’s progeny 
(1. 35; I. 52), as well as in opening the list (I. 57), the statement meets us 
that they numbered several ‘ar^wda’-s, which recalls one of the higher 
units of enumeration, arbuda denoting 10,000,000 as early as the Yajurveda 
iSaifahitas. We find in the ^ankhilyana vSrauta Sutra that a unit of enumera- 
tion very much higher than arbuda is called ananta, and a unit in between 
these twm is denominated samudra, and still another is designated salila,^ 
The psychology behind this nomenclature is clearly the conception of vast- 
ness as suggcst(‘d by the ‘waters’ {saliUi), the ‘ocean’ {samudra), the ‘heavens’ 
(ananta), and the ‘swelling earth’ as arbuda seems to have denoted primarily, 
if we may judge by its secondary meaning ‘swelling or tumour’ or by its 
application to Mount Abu and the ‘Arbita’ mountams in Gedrosia.2 If 
we study the nomenclature of the numerical series through the ‘classical 
period ’ down to the days of Alberuni^ (eleventh century A.l).), we shall find 
the name arbuda replaced by the word koti, likewise signif 3 dng ‘the climax’, 
in rhetorical nuance, probably related in etymology to Skt. kata, ‘apex, 
peak’. We shall further find that the numerical series includes^ names like 
iankha, padma, mahdpadma, which are borne by brothers of Sesanaga as 
set out in the epic (I. 35). There can thus be no doubt that tradition 
recognized a relationsldp between names proper to vast numbers and proper 
names appertaining to Kadru’s sons. Arbuda, son of Kadru, is, however, 
not mentioned as such in the epic list (I. 35), despite the claim made there 
that the list contains every important name. The omission calls for 
explanation. The epic account (I. 36) terminates, we may observe, with the 


* Vedic Indeap, s.v. * Badazi 

2 I have observed tumour-like earth-swellings in the Garo Hills area (Susaxur). 
8 India (Sachau), 
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statement that ^e^anaga, being endowed by Brahma with hoods (hhoga) 
numbering an aruinta, was dwelling in the underworld as Ananta, Mythology 
had obviously already transformed ‘Arbuda' into ‘Ananta*: arhuda (‘ten 
millions’) was felt to be too weak a word to denote his new dimensions as 
bed of Vii^DU and had to be replaced by nothing short of ananta (‘ ten billions ’) 
conformably to numerical nomenclature going back to the Sahkhayana 
Srauta Sutra. TJis lexicographer Amara remembers Se^a as Ananta and 
marks him out as ‘lord of Kddraveyas or Nagas’. If, in mythological 
elaboration, Se$anaga is pictured as lying on the waters or the ocean to serve 
as a couch for Vi^nu, the feature merely recalls his old association with 
saliki and samvdra as denominations of numbers, higher even than arhvda, 
his first appellation. 

In Vedic literature, a special importance attaches to Arbuda Kadraveya 
(‘son of Kadru’). He figures as Gravastut (‘eulogist of gravaUj i.e. Soma- 
pressing stones’) at a snake-festival (^arpa-^a^m) in the Pancavim^a Brahmana 
(XXV. 15). According to the Aitareya Brahmaria, Grdvastuti (‘eulogy of 
Soma-pressing stones’) was introduced by him, and its magic effect had 
to be curbed later on by recitation of a mantra (Rig-Veda I. 97. 16) which 
must therefore have been composed after Arbuda who was, according to 
both the Aitareya and the KausitakI Brahmanas, a composer of mantra 
himself. Indeed, we find one hymn of the Rig-Veda (X. 94) ascribed to 
him; its subject-matter is Gravastuti. The same subject-matter charac- 
terizes two other entire hymns — X. 175 and X. 76 — ^said to have been com- 
posed reg)ectively by Urddhva-gravan Arbudi and Jaratkan.xa Airavata 
8arpa. Arbudi is obviously a patronymic denoting ‘son of Arbuda’, and 
Jaratkarna Airavata Sarpa can be reasonably related to the ‘snake ’ Airavata 
named as a brother of ^esanaga in the Mahabharata (I. 35, 36) ; the designa- 
tion Jaratkarna being probably a second name comparable to the name 
Jaraikaru borne by his sister otherwise known as Manasa.^ A short hymn 
(Hig-Veda X. 189) is ascribed to Sarpa-rajni. According to the Aitareya 
Brahmana, her h 3 TOn is said to have endowed the Earth with variegated 
vegetation ; according to an opinion recorded in the ^atapatha Brahmai;ia 
(II. 1), Sarpa-rajni is this very Earth; and the glossator Mahidhara identifies 
her with Kadru. Tradition thus attributes the authorship of four hymns 
of the Rig-Veda — all of the tenth or latest Mandala — ^to personalities 
of royal rank traceable in the epic account, namely, Kadru, her sons Arhuda 
and Airavata, as also Arbuda’s son U rdhvagrdvan. It seems probable that 
the tenth Mai.idala was put together shortly after Arbuda or even in his 
lifetime. His double status, as king and hymn-composer, would have 
entitled him to incorporate in the sacred Vedic canon many hymns not yet 
so incorporated. His particular role as Gravastut would moreover appear 
to indicate that the nipth Mandala, consisting solely of hymns dedicated 
to Pavamana Soma, came into existence under his auspices ; in its trio of 
terminal hymns (IX. 112-114) we notice three remarkable characteristics — 
the occurrence of the Babylonian term naud signifying ‘mother ’,2 the 

^ ‘Of all the snake godlings Manasa in Bengal holds the foremost place. 8he is 
worshipped by all castes to secure immunity from snake-bite.* (T. C. Hudson, India, 
Cenaiia Ethnography (1901-1931), New Delhi, 1937, p. 81.) Possibly, the advent of 
8i4unaga to the Magadlian throne was af*companiod by the introduction of people 
skilled in dealing with ‘deadly snakes’ from his motherland, Gedrosia. This would 
account for the appearance of Sarpa-vidyd-veda in connexion with Arbuda Kadraveya 
for Pariplava tale -telling. 

® The word nand occurs in hymn 112 ascribed to S'Uu. Should we identify him 
with Sidunaga ? The hynm was originally a secular poem; it was converted into a 
hymn to Soma by borrowing the refrain indrayendo pariarava from h5mui8 113-114. 
Gotama BShugaua was, ctccording to ^atapatha Br., contemporary with Yajiiavalkya. 

a 
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occurrence of the name KaSyapa, and the description of Heaven which 
topically connects the ninth and the tenth Mandalas. It is interesting to 
note in the present context that the Aitareya Brahmana explains how, 
owing to the Gravastuti-hymns being like memos (‘mind*),i the Gravastut- 
priest proceeds to utter them without any directives from the adhvaryu^ 
unlike the other priests — a circumstance showing the Gravastut's indepen- 
dent status, as well as the supplementary character of ]|jis functions. 

A special connexion between Kadru and the Soma- cult can be inferred 
from the expression tri-kadruka employed in six hymns of the Rig-Veda 
(n. 11, 16, 22; I. 32; X. 14; VIII. 92). Macdonell and Keith (Vedic Index^ 
I. 329) take tri-kadruka to denote ‘three vessels of some kind for holding 
Soma’. When we remember that wares originally produced in China are 
still called ‘China-ware’ even if they are manufactured in England, and a 
type of table-cloth now designated ‘Damask’ owes its name to Damascus 
where it originated, we should not be surprised if the name Kadruka adhered 
to Soma-vessels originally pertaining to the homeland of Kadru (= Gedrosia). 

Between Vedic Soma and Avestic Haoma scholars have long admitted 
identity. Bloomfield ^ calls it the earliest milk-punch on record. The 
Parsees of Kerman (= ancient Carmania) point out a particular plant as 
their traditional Haoma. According to the A vesta (Yasna IX), Haoma 
was first produced by Vivanhao, and then by his son Yima, According to 
the Vedas, Soma is simiJarly associated with Vivasvat and his son Tama. 
In Iranian tradition, Yima remains ruler in an earthly region for a long 
time; he is known as Yima Kshaeta (‘Ruler Yima’) and later as Jamsliid, 
He was remembered in the Middle Ages as having dwelt at Assan, a district 
of T lister (mod. ‘Shuster’), identified by Sayce ^ with the ancient Avzan 
or Anshan where Susian kings called ‘Susinak’ reigned. If this tradition 
may be trusted, wo can understand how ^isunaga, otherwise known as 
Arbuda Kadraveya Sarpa, whose fatherland was the abode of Yima =Yama, 
could take such an active interest in the Soma- cult as to compose a hymn 
in praise of Soma-pressing stones preserved for us in the Rig-Veda (X. 94), 
and his example was followed by his son tJrddhragravan Arbudi and his 
brother Jaratkarna Airavata Sarpa. We have seen that Arbuda initiated 
the practice of praising Soma- pressing stones according to the Aitareya 
Brahmana. And an Iranian source of his inspiration is indicated by the 
circumstance that similar adoration to mortar^ is recorded in Vispered 
XIV for recital during Haoma-preparation. 

I have stated above that it was probably under the auspices of Arbuda 
(^i^unaga, also known as SUundka in the Matsya Purana), that the ninth 
Mandala of the Rig-Veda came into existence. The word Si^'u as applying 
to Soma occurs in many hymns there; but it occurs in conjunction with the 

The epithet upala-praksini applied iix l^isu’s hymn to nemd links him up with 
Gravastuti through the element upala which, in the variant form upara (* stone*), 
occurs only thrice in the i^ig-Veda — in X. 94, X. 176, and I. 79 — ascribed respectively to 
Arbuda, Arbudi, and Gotama Rahuga^ ; the last-named being also author of I. 97. 1 6 
discussed above ascribed to Ka4yapa — b, course showing that Si6u was probably 
related to Kadyapa and enjoyed a privileged position. 

^ Can this have anything to do with the name Manasd applied to the sister of 
Arbuda -Sesanaga ? 

* Eelighn of the Veda, p. 145. 

® Op, cit., Vol. V, p. 150. 

* The Iranians used mortar for pressing Haonia. In ^ig'Veda I. 28 there is 
adoration to mortar-and-pestle. That hymn, however, is omitted from the group 
(I, 24H.) ascribed in the Aitareya Brahmana (VII) to l^unab^epa for securing 
liis release from the bonds by which ho was bound to the stake. Subsequently, he is 
requested to ‘ complete * the ceremony with oblations to Soma, and thereupon ho 
utters inter cUia the l^liks comprised in I. 28. 

2B 
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word muka in hymn 85, towards the close, clinching the hymn by a change 
of metre. The position suggests that a punning reference to the name 
AUundka is intended : — 

vflke suparnam upapaptivamsam giro venanam akripamta purvib. 

Sidvm rihaihti matayab panipnatam hiranyayam ^akimam ksamani 
stham. (Cf. X. 123.) 

Such a pun would be in keeping with the punning refrain in respect of the 
family-name Nahhdka in hymns 39-42 of the eighth Mandala, as well as with 
the similar refrain in respect of the name Virnada in hymns 20-26 of the 
tenth Mandala. Secret (guhya) names, we must remember, were current 
in Vedic circles for gods and even for cows, as attested by hymns 87 and 95 
of the ninth Mandala — both proximate to hymn 85 where I propose 
to see an allusion to the name ^ii^unaka. We know that, in Vedic 
and classical Sanskrit, ndka signifies ‘firmament*, ‘Heaven*, and Vedic 
Soma is often described as amriia and as ‘King of the World *. The constant 
oscillations which the word Soma undergoes in Vedic ideology, from Heaven 
to Earth and from Earth to Heaven, will entitle us to look out for an earthly 
counterpart to the ndka as well as to the SUu figuring in the hymn cited 
above. The connexion of SUn with Soma should also be viewed against 
another background. In one hymn of the Rig-\'oda (HI. 43. 5) the composer 
prays to Indra for making him a king (rajaii) as ‘protector of the people* 
(gopdjana^ya), while in another (IX. 35. 5) the composer calls Soma ‘protec- 
tor of the people* (gopati jana^y a) ^ Verily therefore could this SUn of 
ndka be regarded as an earthly king. The Iranian tradition locating the 
abode of Yima = Yama in Assan should lead us to place the earthly counter- 
part to this ndka or ‘firmament*, wherefrom this Siiu or Soma-Haoma 
came, in the country of ^uHnak. Such ]:)lacinGr receives contirnmtion 
from the Aitareya Brahmana (III) story (dkhydna) relating to Suparra 
describing how, in successive efforts made to bring Soma from Heaven, 
the ‘snake* Svaja was born. Svaja, as I have (p. 122, svpra) pointed out, 
occurs as a snake-name in the Atharva-Veda side by side with the snake - 
name Taimdta corresponding to Babylonian Tiamat, and corresj.onds to 
Elam known to Darius I under the name Xm aja or Xuja. It is interesting 
to observe that, in this dkhydna. Soma is brought by the ‘metre* Gayatri 
after the metres «fagatl and Tristubh had failed; and, in the hymn IX. 85, 
the stanza referring to Suparna, Sisv, and ndka employs the Tristubh metre 
after the Jagati metre had been tried out in the preceding stanzas. The 
story asserts the transformation of the metres into Suparna. It will thus 
be legitimate to read this legend along with the Rig- Vedic hymn IX. 85, 
the more so because the Aitareya Brahmana appertains to the Rig-Veda. 
Finally we should remember that underneath every pun lies a perception 
that one word may have more than one meaning; that this perception was 
very keen in the later Vedic jeriod, the Brahmanas as well as the Upani- 
shaids amply testify. 

Another epic link between Sesanaga and Susa is furnished by a 
description of the Court (Sahhd) of Varuna set out in the Sabha-parva 
(ch. 9) where the several Nagas associated with Varuna are brothers of 
Sesanaga. Varuna, as Vodic and Avestic scholars are aware, is pre- 
eminently a god of moral order or Rita \ and Rita corresponds to old Persian 
Arta — a conception belonging to the ‘Indo-Iranian period*. As I pomted 


1 There is no dilierence between gopd and gopati here; see Vedic Index, Vol. I, 
p. 269, n. 2. 
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out elsewhere,^ there is a reference to 8vsd Vdrvnl in an old astronomical 
chapter (124) of the Matsya Purana setting out its estimated local time- 
difference with other places in precisely the same manner as Varaha Mihira 
sets out a local time-difference between Rome and Lanka; both estimates 
being necessitated by the transference into India of foreign astronomical 
ideas, in the one case Chaldaean, in the other case Graeco-Roman. Susa, 
described therein as the ‘ beautiful city of \'aruna ’ ( VarvvaHi/a pvn ramyd), 
can only be Susa, capital of Elam, famed for its magnificence; it was main- 
tained as the chief residence of the Achaemenian kings from Darius I. 
Another chapter (141) of the Matsya Purana operates exclusively with 
astronomical data derived from Velic literature; and very naturally 
we find therein the term Simvdll, doubtless connected with the Babylonian 
Sin and Baal, which occurs also in Vedic literature (See Vedic Index, s.%\ 
Sinivali). 

By identifying Si^unaga of the Puranas with Sesanaga of the Maha- 
bharata we are enabled to trace an important phase in the development 
of Indian philosophy. The epic names the only son of Jaratkdru (sister of 
6esanaga) as Astiha, We feel called upon to identify him with the Upani- 
shadic Artabhaga JdratJedrava (=‘8on of Jaratkaru’) because no other 
son of Jaratkaru is known. Why he was called AsHka will be apparent 
when we analyse a statement in the Brihadaranyaka Ui)anisad (iii. 2. 13) 
setting out a talk between him and Yajfiavalkya to the following effect: 
Artabhaga 2 asks Yajnavalkya, w^hat remains of man after death, if his 
different parts (eyes, etc.) go into fire, wind, sun, moon, space, earth, ether, 
plants, trees, water. By a private discussion they decide that when body 
and soul (Atman) go, what remains is Karma; in other words, man continues 
to ^ist, even after death, in his Karma. This is exactly the foundation 
of Asiika philosophy which believes in ‘existence’ (from root a^ ‘to exist’) 
as distinguished from Ndstika philosophy which teaches that nothing remains 
after death. We have an exposition of Nastika philosophy by Jabali, a 
Brahniana, in the Ramayana (II. 108) w^hich closes with the advice to Rama 
after Da6aratha’s death: na ndsti param ityetat ktiru huddhim, ‘believe 
that there is no life after this life’; and the commentary called ‘Tilaka’ 
fully recognizes this meaning of Ndstika. Even as late as the eleventh century 
A.D., we find Vijnanesvara, in his gloss to Yajnavalkya Smriti (HI. 236), 
explaining ndstikyam as ndsti paraloka ityddyabhinivesaJ} . Likewise, 
Kulluka in his gloss to Maiiu Smriti (IV. 163) interprets rmstikyam as 
rmsti paraloka iti buddhim . The commentator Ksirasvamin (eleventh century 
A.D.) similarly explains Amara’s lexical text (mithyddrisfir ndstikatd) as 
follows: m,ithyddrMJ]i, paraJokdbMvahvddhih ndsti paraloka iti matiryasya. 

The relationship between Karma and Ndstikya is recognized alike in 
Brahmanical and Buddhistic texts. For instance, in Manu Smriti (ITT. 65) 
w e read of ndstikyam karmandm where Ndstikya is explained by the glossator 
Kulluka as: idstrlyaphalavat-karmasa phaldbhdvabuddhify. Buddhist sources 


^ J.A.S.B., 1933, pp. 313-15. See also my art. ‘Tho Hindu Prime Meridian’ in 
New Review (Calcutta), March 1938, pp. 274ft. The four places mentioned in Matnya 
Purana (ch. 124), namely, Amaravati, Samyamana, Susa, and Vibhavari, correspond 
to tho * Courts ’ of Indra, Yama, Varuna, and Kubera of Mahabharata, Sabha-parva, 
ch. 9. 

2 I have elsewhere {J,A.S.B., 1925, p, 210 n.) suggested that the name Artabhaga 
has an Iranian look, and the epithet ‘Jaratkarava’ stands reasonable comparison with 
‘Zarath^htra*; cf. the names ‘Devabhaga’ and ‘Susa’ borne by astronomers men- 
tioned m TaittirJya Brahmana (III). The Mbh. (I, 64) represents Astika as a strict 
adherent of fta (corresponding to old Persian arta). 
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offer analogous comment when they say: v^atthi sukcUadukkafdndm kamma^ 
ndm phalam vipdko,^ 

We can now assess at a higher value the testimony of Raja^ekhara 
concerning SiiSunaga’s harem cited above. Close kinship between the 
families of Rajasekhara and ^i^unaga would alone account for the intimate 
nature of the details concerning linguistic legislation initiated by ^isunaga 
in his own seraglio. And it so liappens that Rajasekhara ’s Ydydvara 
ancestry implies descent from Astika whose mother was sister to §iSunaga = 
Sesanaga; for Astika was the only son of Jaratkaru, the Ydydvara Rishi 
who married in order to save that family from extinction, as the epic story 
explicitly asserts. Transmission of true tradition would, under such cir- 
cumstances, be facilitated; and RajaSekhara’s evidence, although coming 
long after the age of ^isunaga, might plausibly be deemed at least as trust- 
worthy as the evidence of Bana concerning Pusyamitra Suhga. 

Astika’s chronological position as determined by his identity with Arta- 
bhagaJaratkarava ofBrihadaranyakaUpani^ad as a contemporary of Yajha- 
valkya agrees remarkably with his position as deducible from the identity 
of Astika’s maternal uncle Sesanaga with 6i§unaga of the seventh century 
B.C. For, as I have argued elsewhere ^ on independent grounds, Yajna- 
valkya is assignable to the same period. There should be no difficulty in 
explaining how Astika, of the sevtmth century B.C., came to be associated in 
Mahabharata with Janamejaya, son of Pariksit, belonging to the fourteenth 
century B.C. The epic itjelf states (I. 1. 52) that it had ‘three commence- 
ments’, one of which is Astikadi^ ‘beginning with (the story of) Astika’, 
another commencement being with the story of Uparicara; and the Astika- 
parva as a whole is inserted before the story of Uparicara, proving that it 
was in its entirety a later addition. The resulting anachronism is reflected in 
the further statement (1. 53) that Uddalaka and (his son) iSvetaketu — both 
contemporaries of Yajnavalkya — attended the snake-sacrif‘co of Janamejaya, 
son of Pariksit. In the same manner, the epic (I. 122) presents us with 
Uddalaka and Svetaketu as having preceded even Pandu; and, if in a 
proximate chapter (I. 128) we find an account of Bhima’s encounter with 
Vasuki (brother of Sesanaga), we only feel that figures flourishing in the 
seventh century B.C. have been lifted up in a group to a much higher 
antiquity for epic exigencies. 

Asita DhAnva = Esarhaddon 

The ‘people’ associated with this king are termed Asuras, i.e. in all 
probability Assyrians, whose way of speech is censured in the Satapatha 
Brahmana (IIT. 2. 1 ) as a Mleccha way; and the same treatise asserts (XIII. 8) 
that they had enclosed cemeteries where their corpses were hidden. The 
Chandogya Upanisad (VII 1. 8. 5) refers to their custom of adorning dead 
bodies. The Kautiliya Artha^astra (III. 2) and several Hindu Dharma- 
sastras refer to the Asura form of marriage as one characterized by payment 
of price for the bride; the Artha^astra (T1 1. 12) adding that ‘it was no offence 
for Mlecchas to sell or pledge their own children’. We are reminded of the 
Babylonian-Assyrian custom of selling out brides as attested by Herodotus 
(I. 196) who wrote in the fifth century B.C. when classical writers were 

1 Tuoci, Procs. F'irst Indian Philosophical Congress, Calcutta University, Calcuttu, 
edited by Satish Chandra Clmttorjro (1927), p. 39. The Buddhistic notion of leanna 
conforms more to the Upanishadic sense than tho Brahmanical notion of a later pgc'. 
I assign the Manu Smriti to tho first century B.C. and the Yajnavalkya Smpti to tlio 
first -second century A.D, 

2 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1926, pp. 206ff. (‘Mede and Madra ’) 
See also p, 131, %nfra. 
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speaking indiscriminately of Babylonians and Assyrians. The custom of 
adorning dead bodies, stated in theChand. Up to prevail amongst ‘Asuras’, 
is reminiscent likewise of the Egyptian- Assyrian custom; and, when the 
Assyrians under Esarhaddon or Assurbanipal occupied Egypt (between 
r. G70 and r. 655 B.C.) an Eg 5 rptian institution could well be regarded as 
A'^tfra. i.e. Assyrian. 

No reasonable doubt will remain if we analyse a statement in the 
KauiilJya Arthai^astra (XII. 1):. 

Trayo’bhiyoktaro dharmasuralobhavijayina iti. 

Tes?am abhyavapattya dharmavijayi tusyati. 

Tam abhyavapadyeta. 

Paresam api bhayat bhumidravyaharanena lobhavijayl tusyati. 

Tam arthenabhyavapadyeta. 

Bhumidravyaputradarapranaharanena asuravijayi. 

Tam bhumidravyabhyam upagrihya agrahyah pratikurvlta. 

Translation 

‘(There are) three (kinds of) invaders: Dharmavijayi, Lobhavijayi, 
Asvra/vijayl, Of these, the Dharmavijayi is satisfied with assistance in 
distress. He should be assisted in distress. From his enemies, also, out 
of fear, the Lobhavijayl is satisfied with robbing lands and goods. He 
should be helped with money. The Asuravijayi (is satisfied) with robbing 
lands, goods, sons, wives, and lives. Him one should counteract, without 
being won over, with conciliatory offers of lands and goods.’ 

This characterization of Asuravijayi answers perfectly to conquests 
by Assyrian conquerors like Sennacherib, Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal, 
as revealed in their own records. That the Kaufiliya classification of 
‘Invaders’ into three classes — Dharmavijayi, Lobhavijayi, and Asuravijayi — 
antedates Asoka (third century B.C.) will be evident when we recall that 
Asoka in his inscriptions bestows quite a different meaning on the term 
Dftarwavljaya, namely, conquest of a people’s mind by instilling moral 
precepts, and these inscriptions were given extraonlinary publicity. 

Thus, the Asuras alluded to as a people in Indian literature during the 
period extending from the composition of the Satapatha Brahmana and the 
Cbandogya Upanisad to the Kautillya Artha^astra are none other than the 
Assyrians. 

On general grounds we may fix upon the period covered by the reigns 
of Sennacherib and Esarhaddon (B.C. 705-668) as one during which the 
most intimate contacts between Assyria and India could be presumed to have 
taken place. From external evidence on the Assyrian side, we can at most 
conjecture indirect contact with India in the ninth century B.C. ; for the 
Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser III (B.C. 829) gives representations of the 
Indian elephant and the two-humped Bactrian camel. Indian also may 
have been the ivory and elephant-sldn which this king received as ‘tribute’ 
from the king of ‘the maritime country* when (B.C. 852) staying on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf.^ 

Of Sennacherib (B.C. 705-680) we know from his own records that he 
‘made a Hittite portico to his palace and sent far and wide for foreign 
plants and trees to stock his gardens. Most prized by him were “the trees 
that bear wool” from which the Assyrians sheared cotton for weaving 
garments. His description of the plant is precisely similar to that of 
Herodotus (ITT. 106). *2 We find Herodotus (III. 306) describing ‘the 

^ Sayre, Records of the Past, New Series, Vol. IV, pp. 62, 68, C7, 69, 79. 

2 C. H, W. Johns, Ancient Assyria (Cambridge 1912), p. 133. 
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tfees that bear wool specifically in connexion with India,’ adding that 
Hhe Indians make their clothing from these trees’; and an exclusive asso- 
ciation of Indians with garments made of cotton oce.urs in Herodotus 
(vii. 65) where he gives a detailed pen-picture of Xerxes’ army. We may 
infer that Sennacherib imported cotton-producing ‘trees’ from India. 

Esarhaddon, the successor of Sennacherib, I propose to identify with 
Asita-Dhdnva of the Satapatha Brahmana. TIis name occurs as Asaridinos 
in Ptolemy’s Canon. ^ We should not be led away by the apparently 
Sanskritic look of the name Asita-Dhanva. We know that the foreign 
name ‘Alexander’ occurs as AUka-Svdara in one of Asoka's inscriptions 
which likewise mention ‘Antigonus’ under forms (Amiekina, Andekini) 
going back to ‘Antigenes’ rather than the correct original. Assimilation 
must have played a large part in rendering foreign names. Regarding the 
name Asita-Dhanva, it is possible that ‘Asita’ meaning ‘black’ is a synony- 
mous substitution for ‘Asura’ in view of the statement in the Maitrayant 
Saihhita (4. 2. 1) that Asuras were bom out of the breath (asw) of 
Prajapati when he had almost become black as a result of pregnancy; and 
the same authority associates Asura with night.*^ The name Emrhaddon, 
corresponding to Ass3nrian Assur-akhi-iddirm and Greek Asaridinos is thus 
brought into sufficiently (jIosc phonetic relationship with Indie Asita- 
Dhdnva for a plausible identification, with collateral evidence in support. ^ 

Classical tradition believed in Assyrian rule over Indians dwelling 
between the rivers Indus and Kabul shortly before c. 700 B.C. Arrian 
says (hidica, I. 1, 3) that ‘the Indians between the rivers Indus and Cophen 
( = Vedic Kubhdj mod. Kabvl) were in ancient times subject to the As83n'ians, 
afterwards to the Medcs, and finally submitted to the Persians and paid to 
C3TUS, the son of Cambyscs, the tribute that he imposed on them ’. This 
statement has been cited by Prof. A. Y. tfackson in the Cambridge History 
of India ( Vol. I, p. 332), and corroborative evidence has been brought forward 
to prove Cyrus’ dominion over this region. Regarding the Medes, who 
preceded the Persians, I sought to show in a paper entitled ‘ Mede and Madra ’ 
published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1925, pp. 205ff.) 
that they are the same people as are designated Madra in Indian literature. 
More particularly, we find it stated in the Brihadaranyaka Upanisad (III. 7), 
which is the 14th Kanda of the Satapatha Brahmana, that Uddalaka Aruni 
went to^ the land of the Madra-s for studying sacrifice; and the Aitareya 
Brahmana, in a portion which speaks of Uddalaka Aruni, alludes to ‘northern 
Madra-s’ as dwelling ‘beyond the Himalayas’ [parena Himavantam) and 
enjoying a form of government (vairdjya) akin to Greek ‘aristocracy’.'^ 
The same form of government characterized the Medes during the first half 
of the seventh century B.C. as may be inferred by combining data derived 
from Herodotus and from Assyrian and Persian inscriptions. Since Arrian’s 
sources locate the Medes in the same area, and they had the same peculiar 

1 Sayce, op. oAt., Vol. I, p. 12. Upon tho dyiuistic tablets of Babylon (pp 14-15, 
ibid.), wo notice the name A-dUira-kalnma which m^y be compared to Aldra-kalama or 
Ardda-kcdama, the name of tho Buddha ’s teacher at VruSali (Kern, Manual of Buddhism, 
p. 18). The Indian form Asita Dhanvan may seem to bo nearer to tho Assyrian name 
Aasur-danin borno by more than ono Assyrian monarch; but identification on that 
ground alone would not be justified, in view of tho analogous case of Anoka’s ‘ Amtekini \ 
going back phonetically to Antigens^ but historically to Antigonus. 

2 V. K. Raj wade, art. ‘Asura’ in Proc. and Trans, of First Oriental Conference, 
Poona, 1919. 

3 In the Assyrian canon (Saj^co, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 117) ‘Dananu’ figures as limmu 
for B.C. 680 preceded by the entry ‘Esarhaddon sat on the throne’. 

* S(’e my paper ‘The Kautiliya ArthaSastra on Foims of Government’ in the 
Indian Historic^ Quarterly, 1938, pp. 167ff., for fuller discussion on the vairdjya form 
of government. 
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form of government as the Madra-s of the age of Uddalaka Aruni, and the 
period contemplated by those sources must bo comprised between the rise of 
the Median Deioces (Ddyuhku) c. 71 3 B.C. against Assyrian rule and the adop- 
tion of monarchy by the Medes under Cyaxares (HvvakhshcUhra) c. 628 B.C., 
we may infer, firstly, that Medes ruled there in the seventh century B.C., and 
secondly, that they were preceded by the Assyrians in the same region. 
The name Asuri, borne by an authority on ritual and dogmatic who figures 
frequently in the ^atapatha Br., seems to show that the palmy days of 
Assyria were not yet over. Asuri is stated in a Varii^a-list of the Brihad. 
Dp. to have been a pupil of Yajfiavalkya and teacher of Asvrdyaiia: such 
names are not found afterwards, 

MatsyasImmada— Mesesimordakos 

The prescription that ‘Fish’ must be brought in on the day assigned 
to the king Matsyasammada for the cyclic tale- telling termed Pdriplara 
(literally ‘Deluge’) in the ^atapatha Brahmana and which assigns the first 
day to Manu himself whose Deluge-legend occurs for the first time in its 
first Kanda shows that we may look out for Babylonian links in respect 
of this monarch. Many scholars have already suggested that the Indian 
Deluge-story derives from Babylonia, trade with whi(*h country is directly 
referred to in the Baveru Jataka. Chaldaea’s traditional history, as pre- 
served through Alexander Polyhistor, Eusebius, etc. (who drew upon Berosus 
who, in turn, had access to original records), is bound up with legends of 
Fish-men followed by a Deluge about which her king had been fore^ arned. 
I propose therefore to identify Matsyasammada with the Chaldean king 
called Mesesimordakos in the Ptolemaic Canon. Archaeologists call him 
M tishezih-Marduk. About 700 B.C. when Bel-Ibni, the Babylonian vassal- 
king set up by Sennacherib, laid claim to the imperial title shar kishshati, 
Mushezib-Marduk joined hands with him against the Assyrians but, being 
worsted, had to seek refuge in the marshes. He emerges as king of Baby- 
lonia about 692 B.C. He fought a groat battle with Sennacherib at 
Khalule, east of the Tigris, 691 B.C. He counted amongst his allies Parsva 
(Persia) and Pvqvdn who would appear to have dwelt in the Baluchistan 
region, being identifiable with the Pactyes of Herodotus (VII. 67-68) asso- 
ciated in point'of equipment with Myciavs (people of Mekran), Utians^ and 
Paricanians. But his chief ally was Elam which gave most trouble to 
Sennacherib. The highlands of Elam, her control of the Sealand, and 
perhaps also the presence of the Elamite prince iSii^unaga on an Indian 
throne, Jielped Mesesimordakos to retain his hold over Babylonia for some- 
time longer. And, although his career was short, his heroism and attach- 
ment to Elam probably endeared him to Indian eyes. 

Another link between the king Matsyasammada and the region known 
as Babylonia is provided by the prescription that ‘fish-killers’ (matsyahana^,) 
must be brought in on the day reserved for him in the Pariplava. 
Herodotus (I. 200; III. 17fiF.) reports the existence of ‘fish-eaters’ 
(Ichthyophagi) in two regions — one among the Babylonians, another 
in the neighbourhood of Ethiopia. Ncarchus, as we may gather from 
Arrian and Strabo, speaks of Ichthyophagi resident in a region some- 
what west of the river Indus, below’ Gedrosia, that is to say, in the same 
locality where Herodotus (III. 94) had located ‘Asiatic Ethiopians’. It 
seems likely that there was a chain of ‘fish-eating’ colonies settled along the 
western shores of the Red Sea extending across the coasts of Arabia, 
Carmania and Gedrosia to the frontiers of India, as represented by Agathar- 
chides (r. 116 B.C.). But w^e cannot accept without reserve the theory 
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they they all belonged to the same race, being akin to the Ethiopians with 
whose language, according to Herodotus (111. 19), the African Ichthyophagi 
had special acquaintance. Against the circumstance tiiat Agath arch ides’ 
position as tutor to a Ptolemaic monarch at Alexandria afforded him oppor- 
tunity to secure accurate information concerning peoples in close touch with 
that empoiium of commerce, we must set the fact that his writings have 
come down to us chiefly through excerpts by Photius who flourished in the 
ninth century A.D. Moreover, on the particular topic of the Ichthyophagi, he 
is demonstrably wrong when he says that they all lived wholly on fish, and 
did not possess boats or even nets to catch them, but were dependent there- 
fore on the shores by the receding tide^ ; for the Ichthyophagi on the Indian 
side, at any rate, we have the testimony of Nearchus that they caught their 
fish by nets made from palm-bark.2 Nearchus gives other particulais 
about them, e.g, that they dry their fish in the sun, pound them in boiH*- 
made mortars, and make a kind of bread with this fish-poA\der — which 
agree very remarkably with w^hat Herodotus (1. 200) relates about the 
Babylonian Ichthyophagi. It will therefore be reasonable to infer that the 
‘Fish-eaters’ dwelling below Gedrosia were of the same stock as the ‘Fish- 
eaters’ inhabiting Babylonia. They precisely were the people from whom 
the Indians and the Babylonians could have derived mucdi knowledge of 
one another; and tales concerning the Babylonian king Mesesimordakos 
may well have reached India through them, which w'ould account for 
the provision that on the day devoted to king Matsyasammada ‘fish -killers' 
must be present. This would also explain the assimilative transform- 
ation of the Babylonian monarch’s name into a form with Matsya (= ‘fisli ') 
as its first element. It remains to add that Babylonia’s traditional 
method of rec'ording history is reflected in the prescription that Itihdsa- 
^ntfst be the ‘text recited' on the day marked out for Matsya- 
sammada. 3 


TIrks YA =Tearkon 

We are now in a position to claim that the king called Tdrksya, who 
figures on the 9th day of the Pariplava scheme of story-telling, is none 
other than Tearkon, known as Tirhaka in the English Bible, king of Ethiopia 
and Egypt in the early seventh century B.C., a contemporary of Sennacherib 
and Esarhaddon. His epithet Vaipasrita (— Vaipa^yata) shows that he was 
son or descendant of Vipascit, an epithet denoting ‘Wise’. In a Rig-Vedic 
hymn (X. 177) the word vipascit occurs; and, curiously enough, the very 
next hymn (X. 178) names a Tdrksya who may possibly though not neces- 
sarily be the same as our Tarksya — a possibility supported by the circum- 
stance that a proximate hymn (X. 189) is ascribed to Sarpa rajni who, as 
suggested above (p. 125, supra), may have been the queen-mother of 
Arbuda Kadraveya Sarpa. However this may be, we can hardly hesitate 
to acknowledge that Tarksya had a near predecessor — perhaps his father — in 
a ruler with the surname ‘Wise’. There is a tradition, on the Egyptian 
side, preserved by the Greeks, that Bocchoris, who ruled in Egypt shortly 
before Tearkon, was known as ‘Wise’. According to Egyptologists, the 
evidence so far analysed does not establish more than that Bocchoris 

1 Bunbury, Hist, of Anc. Geography, Vol. 11, p. ^>2. 

* McCrmdle, Ancient India (1901), pp. 82-3. 

3 Soe Table supra. Can itihdaa bo eonncctod with Gk ‘fish’? Yavanan aio 

said to have liirtd away Kakavarna, son of Sl6unaga, in Bana’s Harm-car lUi, 
lonians fought a naval battle with Sennacherib ; see C. H. W. Johns, op. cit., p. 123. 
Alexander’s Indian campaign brought him into touch with peoples (daiming tffinity 
with the Greeks and resident in India since the days of Dionysus and Htrakles. And 
Alexander is reporU d to have admittc d such affinity. 
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ascended the throne about 718 B.C., and that Tarhu (as inscriptions call 
Tearkon) accompanied the king to the North-land (Egypt) in 712 B.C. when 
he was 20 years old, and remained there through the two reigns of Shabak 
and Shabatak who are said to have intervened between Bocchoris and 
Tearkon. This would make Tarku come to Egypt after Bocchoris the 
Wise had reigned there for six years (B.C. 718-712), which is his reign-peri<3ki 
according to Africanus, leading to the inference that Tarku-Tearkon 
succeeded to Bocchoris the Wise about 712 B.C. 

In the Mahabharata-legend concerning the birth of Sesanaga we come 
across an account of the birth of Garuda, his step-brother, otherwise known 
as Tdrksya. The legend appears to bespeak a recollection of relationship 
between 6i6unaga and Tearkon. 

In the fourth century B.C. ancient histories of India spoke of the 
conquering expedition of the Ethiopian king Tearkon. This is a legitimate 
inference from a statement by Strabo (XV. 6): ‘How can any just confidence 
be placed in the accounts of India derived from such an expedition as that 
of C^Tus or that of Semiramis ^ The same view is taken by Megasthones, 
who enjoins us to put no faith in the ancient histories of India* No army, 
he says, was ever sent beyond their border by the Indians, nor did any 
foreign army even enter and conquer their country except the expeditions 
of Herakles and Dionysos and the later invasion of the Macedonians. Yet 
Sesostris the Egyptian and Tearkon the Ethiopian advanced as far as 

Europe but none of all these conquerors approached India, 

and Semiramis died before her enterprise was undertaken. The Persians 
did indeed summon the Hydrakai to attend them as mercenaries but they 
did not invade India, but only approached its frontiers when Cyrus marched 
against the Massagetai’ (McCrindle, Ancient India as described in (lassic^l 
Literature, pp. 11-12. The italics are mine). The context shows that 
Megasthenes and Strabo are impugning the trustworthiness of the ‘ancient 
histories of India’ with the intention of establishing the proposition that, 
after Dionysus and Heraklc'S, no foreigner invaded India until the 
Macedonian invasion — ^not even the Persians who, we now know, conquerenl 
Punjab and Hind already before 500 B.C. It is not impossible that the 
‘invasion’ and conquest by Tearkon was of the type termed dharma-vijaya 
in the Kaiitiliya Artha^astra (XII. 1) discussed above. 

In favour of identifying Tarksya with the Ethiopian-Egyptian king 
Tearkon is the prescription that Birds must be brought in on Tarksya’ s 
day for the Pariplava. Ethiopia is even to this day famous for birds of 
plumage; and the Nile valley also abounds in birds. ^ One Ethiopian bird— 
the ibis — was held sacrosanct in Egypt. Herodotus (II. 65) records that 
whoever killed an ibis in Egypt would be put to death. In Egyptian 
picture-writing, the ibis ideographically represents ‘Soul’. Egypt’s general 
attitude towards birds is reflected in the circumstance that birds loom 
large in their developed hieroglyphic writing, current through millennia, 
for expressing religious or ethical notions. We cannot help recalling that, 
in the Egyptian ‘ alphabet ’ of 24 letter-signs, there are only three birds, 
and these three represent the sounds a, v, and m — ^precisely the sounds 
which compose the syllable Om, considered so sacred in the Indian Upani- 
eads. Devotion to Om as a'symbol of Brahman is insisted on at the very 
commencement of the Chandogya Up.; and the cental doctrine of Upani- 
shadic philosophy is the identity of Brahman with Atman or ‘Soul’. The 

^ PJmy in hiH Natural History (Bk. X. 2(2)) says: ‘Ethiopia and iudia, mom 
especially, produ(*e birds of diversified plumage’ (McOindle, AncierU India, 1901, 
p. 117). No wonder, therofor€>, that men there adored birds and associated winged 
beauty with divinity. 
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ancient Ethiopians and Egyptians who believed, like the ancient Indians, 
in transmigration of souls, were also very probably devoted to Om as a 
symbol of Atman, 

The provision in the A^valayana Sr. Su. that Brahmacarins may 
rej)re8ent the ‘people* on the day devoted to Tarksya thus acquires an 
unsuspected significance. The word Brahmacdrin occurs in Big-Veda 
X. 109 — a late hymn. Brahmacarya as a mode of life essential to a Brah- 
mana is not yet established even in the early Upani^ads. Its indispensable 
concomitants — begging and sexual chastity — are striking characteristics 
of Ethiopia. Begging is commended by the haughtiest Abyssinians. 
Eunuchism, from the viewpoint of racial psychology, can be held to have its 
home in Ethiopia : there is reason to believe that the Bagirmi- country 
in central Africa, wherefrom came most of the eunuchs, is largely 
peopled by immigrants from Ethiopia. To what extent it was practised in 
Egypt may be gauged from the fact that the term ‘eunuch* came to be 
applied there to any court-officer, whether a castratvs or not.^ There can 
be little doubt that Egypto-Ethiopian psychology has shown itself parti- 
cularly propitious to the sacrifice of sexual enjoyment by permitting the 
practice of castration on an extensive scale through centuries. Its moral, 
value had been proved in Persia already five centuries before Christ, since 
Herodotus testifies that eunuchs were prized there for their fidelity. A 
ndigious motive for castrating oneself is alluded to in the Xew Testament 
(Matth. XIX. 12) : ‘ . . . there be eunuchs who have made themselves eunuchs 
for the kingdom of heaven’s sake A famous example is Origen, a Christian 
writer born in Alexandria (Egj"pt) towards the close of the second century 
A.D., who studied Indian philosophy and knew Egyptian sagcs.2 

For the Indian evidence we may first turn to Asoka’s Pillar Edict V 
wherein the king forbids castration of certain animals on certain days; the 
sense of ‘castration’ being expressed by such words as nilakhiyati, nilakhita- 
viya, that is, by a privative (= Skt. nir) attached to a root corresponding 
to Skt. laks. In Sanskritic usage, vir-laksana literally signifies ‘without 
mark’, i.c. ‘without mark of sex’. When, therefore, in Mundaka Upanigad 
(111. 2. 4) we come across the passage: n'dyam atmCi haldhineva labhyo na 
ca pramaddt tapaso v'dpyalingdt, we feel that the term a-linga should be 
interpreted as equivalent to nir-laksana, even as linga is equivalent to 
laksatja, both words denoting ‘mark, sign’, or (secondarily) ‘mark of sex’. 
The context condones this inference; for Mund. Up. III. 2. 1-2-3 clearly 
contemplates re-birth through the medium of semen (Mtha) as the lot of 
people given over to kdma. We arrive at the same conclusion if we go back 
to the source of the parallel and proximate Mundaka passage: n'dyaw dtmd 
pravacanena lafjhyo .... (III. 2. 3) which is a direct quotation from Kathaka 
Up. (II. 23); for, in that Upani^ad also, Yama offers to Naeiketas, as a 
last resort, choicest women for his service besides wealth and long life, so 
that conflict with kdma is there also heavily underlined, and man’s desire 
for woman occupies the forefront. It would appear therefore that attempts 
had been made already in the early Upanishadic period — possibly earlier — 
to avoid this desire by adinga tapa>s or ‘sex-less austerity’. But the idea 
did «ot prosper with the Indian thinkers as an effective mode of self-control. 
What was sought to be achieved by surgical operation in Africa was attained 


^ Articles * Abyssinia ’ and * Eunuch’ in Encycl, Brit.^ 11th ed. 

2 McCrindle, Ancient India (1901), p. 184; art. ‘Origen* in Encycl, Brit,, llth ed. 
Mr, Ajit Uday Mitra draws my attention to the following entry in the Bible Dic- 
tionary (Oxford University), 8,v, ‘Eimuoh’: . The word somotimes merely 

moans a high official at coiirt (the Ethiopian eunuch was the queen’s treasurer).’ 
I’otiphar of Gten. 37, 36 is called a ‘eunuch of Pliaraoh’s*. 
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by the Brahmacarin s mode of life in India. Mental training and judicious 
dieting helpe<i to keep in the background every upsurge of sexual instinct; 
the method fitted itself easily into a scheme of life wherein race-propagation 
by marriai^e after a period of hrahmdcarya was enjoined as a religious 
necessity. Those who remained celibates throughout life were called 
nai^ihika Brahmacarins. That hrahmacarya was an exotic cult would seem 
to folloAv directly from the circumstance that the pupil had to betake 
himself to a giirv or teacher; only exceptionally could the gurv be his own 
lather, as in the case ol ^vetaketu, son of Uddalaka Aruni. 

Combining these data, and recalling how Akhenaton the Egyptian 
monarch who (c. 1400 B.C.) revived worship of the Sun as Aton in a 
monotheistic sense and laid special stress on Truth, we may plausibly infer 
that the Upanishadic cult characterized by worship of Atman (identified with 
the Sun) against a monotheistic background with a conspicuous emphasis 
on Truth, was of Egypto-Ethiopian derivation. Akhenaton’s step-mother 
(Hlukhipa bears a name comparable to Gurnksepa, the name of a nearly 
contemporary Tksvaku monarch — a comparison drawn by me in 1921 
and accepted by Flinders Petrie as ‘another Tndo- Aryan link with Naha- 
rain’.^ Probably, the ‘ 8olar ’ Iksvaku dynasty had racial affinities with the 
Pharaohs of Egypt : the bodies of two Iksvaku kings — Nimi and Da^aratha — 
are recorded to have been embalmed, contrary to Indian practice but con- 
formably to Egyptian. Thus, about 1400 B.C., Egypto-Ethiopian ideas 
may have gained access to Eastern Indian courts in the wake of a religious 
ferment occasioned by the zeal of Akhenaton. The ideas then remained 
confinf'd to royalty as an esoteric cult {raheusya) till the seventh century B.C. 
when Brahmanas like Yajnavalkya welcomed them with suitable modifica- 
tions inside the Vedic religion. If so, the story of the Ramayana may 
perhaps be linked more closely with the Homeric epos than has hitherto 
been possible. For, as I have shown in my ‘ Vedic India and Minoan Men ’ 
(pp. 137fF., infia), King Sudas had to fight against some of the peoples who 
invaded Egypt r. 1200 B.C. — precisely the traditional period of the Trojan 
war; and his contemporary, Rama, waged war with the Paulastyas who are 
identifiable with the Pulasativ figured on Egyptian monuments as warring 
against Ramessu III, We can hardly avoid thinking of Rama without 
thinking of Rame^m\ and it seems possible that the historical conflict 
between Ramessu and the Philistines, which occurred near about 1200 B.C., 
formed the foundation for the Homeric epos as well as the Indian epos 
centring round the name of Rama. The Buddhist tradition, embodied 
in the Da^aratha Jataka, lacks all trace of his conflict with Ravana — a 
circumstance which Jacobi explained as the result of deliberate pruning 
for Buddhist didactic needs. Our present Ramayana is aggressively 
against the Buddha, to whom it refers by way of pun (. . . yatJm hi ccyrdh sa 
tathd hi buddhah • • and its account appears to have been evolved in 


1 Ancient Egypt (1922) Gllukhipa come of a MitAimian royal family devotM to 
worship ol Indra, Mitra, Voriina and the Nasatyaa, as attested by inscriptions 
disc ovt red at Boghazkui. An east-to-west culture -current is not excluded 

2 Ayodhya Kanda, ch. 109. The expression tathd hi huddhah primarily n^ans 
‘minded like that’, i.e» in the way stated. The double entendie was clearly a current 
device when this passage was composed; wo find the device used profusely m the 
(Idthd'iapta^iafi, en anthology comparable to tho Rig-Veda in form though not in 
intention If, es is possible, tho chapter (109, Ayodhya Kanda) vilifying Buddha was 
addl'd to till' original epic kernel during his lifetime {i e, before 544 B.C ) as implied 
by its raiuoious tone against Buddha as a pert-on, then we shall have to place the 
composition of the original before 000 B.C. when Ko4nla was pow'orful and a court- 
poet t ould flouiish there by writing out an epic on a theme that would interest the ruling 
(Iksvaku) dyruisty. Jacobi’s views are admirably set forth m his Das Ramayana. 
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bardic circles typified by the personalities designated Kusa and Laha (Lava) 
who are represented as Rama’s sons to whom transmission of his history is 
due. We can hardly fail to recognize here a clue to the historical door 
whereby the story of Ramessu Ill’s fight with the Philistines and other tribes 
may have effected entry into Indian soil : Kum corresponds to Kusky a name 
of Ethiopia, and Laba corresponds to Lahu or Libya. These two would thus 
be eponymous figures (like Turvasu, etc.) behind whom lies hidden the 
source of the Ramayana. We must not forget that the Rameses -dynasty 
was succeeded by rulers of Klishite and Libyan origin, and that Tearkon 
came from Kush. 


APPENDIX 

VEDIC INDIA AND MINOAN MEN 
(See p. 121, supra) 

I 

Ever since inscriptions mentioning the gods Indra, Mitra, Varuna 
and the Nasatyas, belonging to c. 1400 B.C., were discovered by Winckler 
at Boghaz Kui, a village in Asia Minor, students of antiquity have felt 
themselves obliged to look upon the civilization pictured in the Vedas 
as in some special manner related to the regions bordering on the Medi- 
terranean. A study of the symbol yfj , known by the name svastikay 
occurring amongst Bronze Age finds at Hissarlik and elsewhere in the 
Aegean area as a prevailing motif, led me to conclude that it was nothing 
but a monogrammatic representation of the mystic Syllable o/w, held nacred 
by the \'edic Indians; two Brahm! o’s being superposed crosswise to denote 
the long (pluta) sound of the vowel o in the syllable om,^ What I then 
called Brahmi o, I am now inclined to designate proto-Briihmi o; for, a 
further study of the Indian alphabet has convinced me that the fully- 
developed Brahmi we find employed in the earliest known Indian inscrip- 
tions had an antecedent history into the details of which I do not propose 
to enter now. It has, however, long been recognized that definite resem- 
blances are perceptible between certain Brahmi letters and certain letters 
of the so-called Phoenician alphabet, exemplified in the Mesha Stone, 
implying at first sight a partial dependence at any rate of the one upon the 
other. Since, however, the differences are as great as the resemblances, 
the dependence has to be referred to a period anterior to the eighth century 
B.C., the date usually adopted for the introduction of writing into India. 
This date was first worked out by Buhler {ludian Studies y III) w^hose theory 
of a Mesopotamian channel for the transmission of the alphabet hangs by a 
slender thread. The unconvincing nature of the proofs adduced by Buhler 
has already been pointed out by a learned authority.^ At aU events, it is no 
longer possible to deny that the doors of communication between India 
and the Western world were kept open even prior to the first millennium B.C. 

Archaeological research in Asia Minor and the adjacent Aegean area 
has of late years been very rich in result. A distinctive civilization going 
back to an exceedingly remote period has been brought to light. It was 
born in Crete; and Sir Arthur Evans, who made the discovery, has dis- 
tinguished the several stages of its evolution under well-defin^ Periods, 
not inappropriately styled ‘Minoan’. The Minoan Age, as defined by 
Evans, includes the entire Bronze Age.^ Cretan influence, operating 


^ Journ, As, Soc, Beng„ 1921, pp. 331ff. 

* Encyd, BrU*, art. ‘Alphabet*. 

* J. L. Myres, The Dawn of History, p. 173. 
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naturally, at the beginning, upon regions nearest to Crete, became wide- 
spread only after about 1600 B.C. A set-back to the progress of this 
civilization is associated with the sudden destruction of the palace at 
Cnossus, shortly after 1400 B.C. In the age that succeeds ('Late -Minoan 
ni’), ‘the culture as a whole, though following a lower level, attains the 
greatest amount of uniformity To the same period is ascribed the 
first contact of Minoan culture with the west coast of Asia Minor.* ‘About 
1000 B.C. there happened a final catastrophe. The palace at Cnossus was 
once more destroyed, and never rebuilt or re-inhabited. Iron took the 

place of Bronze Cremation took the place of burial of the dead.’ * 

Scholars have conjectured that this two-fold change was brought about by 
an incursion of northern tribes, possessed of iron weapons and practising 
cremation, remembered in Greek tradition as ‘the Dorians’, who main- 
tained aristocratic aloofness from the peoples they conquered. 

Philological research had, already in the days of Max Muller, tended 
to establish a date near 1200 B.C. for the early stratum of the Rig- Veda. 
That remains the usually accepted date. Unanimous opinion places the 
composition of the tenth book in the latest stratum ; and the matter, if not 
the form, of the Yajurveda Samhitas is considered to belong to the same 
epoch. When, therefore, we find that cremation Is first referred to in the 
tenth book of tlu^ Rig-Voda, and that iron occurs for the first time in 
the Yajur-Veda, we only feel that Oriental philology has found a hand- 
maid in Occidental archaeology. Indeed, we are entitled to suspect that 
the race or races which, with sword and fire, swept across the Aegean area, 
introducing iron and cremation, not long before 1000 B.C., must have 
effected entry into India, at about the same period. 

II 

Corroboration of the view that Mediterranean peoples gained access 
into India towards the close of the second millennium B.C. is afforded by a 
hymn of the Rig-Veda (VII. 18). The hymn refers to the heroic fight of 
Sudas against a formidable alliance. There are four tribes, included in 
the alliance, bearing names traceable, on Egyptian monuments, as names 
of tribes who fought in combination against Mineptah and then against 
Rameses III, a few years on either side of 1200 B.C. These arc known to 
Egyptologists as: Shekelesh, Ekwesh, Teresh, and Weshesh, Since Egyptian 
writing shows no vocalization,^ these spellings are adopted for convenience in 
pronunciation; the actual vocalization in each case being determined by 
collateral evidence. The Shekelesh, for instance, have been identified with 
the people, who gave to Sicily her name, called Sikelos in Greek and ^icvlus 
in Latin. Upon the basis of this identification, we can vocalize Shekelesh 
to Shi-ku-hi, the slight variation between the Gk. and Lat. forms in the 
second syllable showing probably that its vowel was a short w, liable to be 
represented by Gk. e. And, as Egyptian writing does not distinguish bet- 
ween r and /, wo may read the name as Shi-k^-ru. Amongst the tribes 
allied against Sudas, we find the name &igru, which, v^ith. svarabhakti as 
in other conjunct r’s, can be pronounced as The transformation 

of k to g is so common in Indie and other languages that we need feel 


^ A. J. Evans, art, ‘Crete* in Enoyd. Bri$, 

* M 3 rres, op, cit,, p. 176. 

® D. G. Hogarth, art. ‘Aegean Civilization* in Enoycl. Brit, 

* See, however, the * Addendum * to this article where the position is further 
discussed on the basis of hieroglyphic representations of the names furnished by Sir 
Flinders Petrie. 
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little hesitation in identifying Shi^k^-ru with The Ekwesh have 

likewise been identified with the 'Achaeans’ (Gk. Achaioi, Lat. Achivi)^ 
and we may recognize them in the Vedio YaJc^y the name of a tribe com- 
prised in the confederation against Sudas. It will be observed that, in 
both these identifications, of Shekelesh with the Siculi and of Ekwesh with 
the Achivi, the terminal -sh fails to count and should thus be properly 
regarded as signifying the plural number. In regard to Teresh and 
Weshesh, accordingly, we are called upon to prove correspondence, in our 
identifications, with the first two syllables. It has been proposed to 
connect the Teresh with the Etruscans, which would necessitate the 
vocalization of the first syllable as Tu. Now, there is one name, Turvasa^ 
amongst the enemies of Sudas, that connects itself with both the Teresh 
and the Weshesh, That the name Tnrvasa probably denotes not one tribe 
but an amalgam of two — Tur and Vdsa — follows from several considerations. 
The separate existence of a Fo^a-tribe, at a somewhat later epoch, is attested 
by the Aitareya Brahman a (VIII. 14, 3) where they are located in Madhya- 
de^a and associated with Kurus, Pancalas, and Usinaras. They are also 
alluded to, in connexion with the Matsyas, in the Kausitakj Upanisad 
(IV. l).i The separate existence of the Twr-tribe may likewise be inferred 
from the name Turasravas occurring in the Pancavimsa Brahmana(lX. 4, 10), 
just as the name Kurn-sravanj^a in Rig-Veda X. 33, 4, has been considered by 
scholars to connect him with the Kuru-tnhe. I’he form Turva, found in 
Rig-Veda X. 62, 10, probably represents a side-form of Tur, just like Krivi 
by the side of Kurv ; so that Turva Vasa became Tur-Vai^a, by haplology. 

It is interesting to observe how the tradition that the Turvasas were 
of foreign origin is preserved in the Puranas. The old(‘st of them, called 
Matsya (perhaps for some special connexion with the Matsya-tribe, asso- 
ciated, as we saw, with the Vasas), agrees (ch. 35) with the Mahabharata 
(I. 85) in stating that from Turvasu were descended the Yavanas. Turvasu 
is obviously the eponymous ancestor of the Turvasas. He is represented 
as one of the five sons of King Yayati who wanted to transfer for some 
period his senility to each son in turn and ultimately succeeded in per- 
suading only one of them, Puru, to accede to his proposal. Puru, of course, 
is the eponymous ancestor of the Purus. All versions of the legend agree 
in asserting that, upon the refusal of Turvasu, his father cursed him to 
rulership over Mlecchas or foreigners, wdth unorthodox ways of life. The 
accounts relate, further, that the line of Turvasu failed shortly afterwards 
and became merged in the line of Puru. This means, in the language of 
legend, that the Turva^a tribal combination, originally foreign, had a 
brief career in India, and ultimately coalesced with the Purus. A break-up 
of the combination is attested not only by the separate existence of the 
Vasas in the later Vedic age, but also by the disappearance of the name 
Turva^a, as denoting a tribe, from later V^edic literature, except for a solitary 
reference in the iSatapatha Brahmana (XIII. 5, 4, 6) where, however, the 
sense is uncertain. The combination existed two generations earlier than 
Sudas, if, as is probable, Divodasa, whose fight against the Turvai^as is 
alluded to in Rig-Veda IX. 61. 2 and, was the grandfather, not the father, 
of Sudas. On the Egyptian monuments, however, the component tribes, 
Teresh and Weshesh, are still unamalgamated, the latter figuring in the 
attack on Rameses III, while the former appear among the invaders per- 
taining to the previous reign. The requirements of chronology are satisfied 
if we suppose that a part of the great wave of migration which shook Egypt 


VII. 


i The Matey as figure along with Tur^vaia in the fight against Sudas in l^ig-Veda, 
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twice within a few years of 1 200 B.C. reached India synchronously, much 
as the Hun migration at a later epoch simultaneously overran Asia and 
Europe. And the Tur-Va6a combination was effected either on the way 
(if a land-route be imagined) or after their arrival in India. Divodasa 
would accordingly have to be placed somewhat later than 1200 B.C. 

Ill 

Yet another tribe figuring on the Egyptian monuments appears to 
have secured access to Indian soil about the same period. This is the 
Peleset, a tribe arrayed along with the Weshesh and others against Ramses 
III. Their identity with the Philistines of the Bible is well-established. 
Scholars vocalize the name variously: Pulishta (M3nres), Purasati, PulascUiy 
etc. It is difficult to avoid connecting the name with Pulastya, the (epony- 
mous) ancestor of Ravana, with whom Rama of Ayodhya had, according 
to the Ramayana, an epic conflict. The periods tally; for, the events of 
the Ramayana are stated therein to have taken place during the lifetime 
of the Vedic rishis, Visvamitra, Vasistha, etc., who flourished in the age of 
Sudas. That the original rishis, and not their descendants, are intended 
admits of no doubt. One case will suffice. V^isvamitra, about whose real, 
individual existence no suspicion has been entertained, is called in the 
Ramayana 'a son of Kuj^ika’ — an appellation corresponding precisely to his 
pedigree and denomination in the Rig-Veda (III. 33. 5; 111. 53. 7. 12). 
Misunderstanding there could not be; for, the grammarian Panini, writing 
his grammar at a period not far removed from the period of composition 
of the Ramayana in its original form,i lays down a rule (IV^ 3. 103) recog- 
nizing the distinction between Kau^ika, the rishi, and KauAika, the non-rishi. 
Nor is there any reason to imagine that the author of the epic committed 
a wilful anachronism by synchronizing the Rama-Ravana conflict with the 
hymn-composing rishis of the age of Sudas. 

Egyptian archaeology combines well with Indian tradition in support 
of the Pulasti = Pulastya equation. On the Egyptian monuments, the 
Pulasti people are seen with what has been regarded as a peculiar head- 
dress, of felt or of feather, which makes them look very much like men 
with all the hair standing npright on the head. I have a suspicion, however, 
that what appears to be the head-dress of the Pulasti is no head-dress at 
all, but merely a mode of coiffure. Being unable to see the originals myself, 
I wrote to Professor Myres in 1922. The learned professor’s reply could 
not resolve my doubts, as ‘the representations are all rather rough, and most 
of them arc small*. Whatever the truth may bo, the fact that the Pulasti 
head has the appearance of a head with upright hair is important as providing 
a clue to its ethnographic affinities. Indeed, it is this characteristic in a 
pictographic symbol occurring on the Phaestos disc that has earned for it 
the denomination of ‘Pulasti head’ from archaeologists. If, therefore, 
the Pulasti — Pulastya equation be correct, we shall be justified in expecting 
an allusion to this characteristic in Indian traditions respecting the race. 
Such an allusion is fortimately to be found in the Purai^as. The Vayu 
Purana (ch. 70), for instance, has handed down a traditional descrip- 
tion of the Paulastya ‘Raksasas’ who, by the way, are distinguished 
by physical features from three other varieties of ‘Raksasas*. Among 
other characteristics, as moulded by nature (svabhdvena vyavasthitam)^ the 
Paulastyas are said to possess round eyes, a brown colour, an ample physique. 


1 See supra, p. 136, n. 2, for a suggested date of Bam&yana. I place Pacini c. 
600 B.C. 
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a corpulent waist, a wide mouth, and a head with hair standing upright 
like blades of mimja-sproutB {munjadhumorddhvamunJhajdh) This account 
of the Raksasas closes, be it noted, with an acknowle<lgment (v. 63) that it 
is derived from earlier accounts ‘remembered by the wise’; and the goblin- 
features attached thereto must be the result of a distortion normal to 
popular transmission. What is noteworthy is that essentially human 
elements persist in the picture. The traditional picture of the Paulastyas 
thus coincides, in one characteristic feature, with the monumental repre- 
sentation of the Pulastis. 

Although we possess no direct evidence that a tribe bearing the name 
Pulasti existed in the Vedic age — ^and the Ramayana story places them 
in Southern India, away from the homeland of the Vedas — strong indirec't 
evidence of its existence is available. The word pnlastin already occurs 
in the Yajur-Veda, and has been understood to denote one wearing the hair 
plain, as distinguished from kapardw, denoting one wearing the hair in 
braids.i The denotations cannot, in either case, be primary ; for, neither 
the word pulastin nor the word kapardin can be connected with any Vedic 
word-elements so as to elicit these meanings etymologically. We can 
hardly resist the inference that the denotations were derived secondarily. 
In the case of pnlastin , it becomes easy to understand how, since there was 
a race denominated Pulasti, characterized by a mode of coiffure or a head- 
dress that looked very much like a mass of upright hair, a similar way of 
wearing the hair came to be designated ‘the pnlasti way’. For kapaidin, 
a parallel explanation does not, at first sight, appear probable. If, however, 
we look into the Bible, we may derive some light. There, frequently, 
we come across the Philistines. And there, too, we stumble upon the 
Caphtors. The Philistines are, of course, the Pulasti-moo, Do the Caphtors 
represent tlie Kapardi-rsiee ^ The resemblance in form between Caphtor 
and Kapardi is impressive enough. Instead of the consonants ka-pha-ta-ra, 
we have the consonants ka-pa-ra-da. For the pha, we can readily substitute 
pa, on the analogy, so near at hand, of Pulasti for Philistine, A metathesis 
of the last two syllables would yield the form ka-pa-ia-ta, which could 
easily pass into the form ka-pa-7a-da by the simple substitution of da for 
ta — a substitution analogous to the change of A: to (/ in the name Sigru, as 
shown above (p. 138). 

The Caphtors have been connected with a tribe called Keftiu on Egyptian 
monuments. They were a Minoan people. The Egyptians represent them 
(Rekhmire) as wearing their hair in braids. This characteristic, which 
dis anguishes them from other races portrayed on the monuments, compels 
us to think of a connexion between KefHn and Kapardi, Here, obviously, 
is the tribe whose mode of wearing the hair gave rise to the Vedic word 
kapardi, in the same manner as pulasti. And, since viays of wearing the 
hair were then, as now, important characteristics differentiating one race 
from another, we should conclude that the jytf^^-clan to which \"asistha 
probably belonged, described as ‘white-skinned’ and ‘wearing their hair 
in braids’ (Rig- Veda, VII. 33, 11 and 83, 8), should be considered Keftian 
in origin. Their intrusive character is revealed by the Vedic characterization 
of them as white-skirmed. The fact that the Kapardi Vasistha plays the 
role of magician-helper to King Sudas, rather than that of an actual fighter, 
accords well with the unwarlike and friendly character of the isfinoan 
visitors to the Eg3^tian court who are designated the Keftiu. When and 
how the Keftiu immigrated into India we cannot determine at present. 
But it may be noted that they cease to figure on Egyptian monuments 


1 Moodonell and Keith, Vedic Index, a,v. ‘Pulastin* and 'Kapardin*. 
3 
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from after r. 1400 B.C. when, as we saw (p. 72), Minoan civilization, having 
sujffercd a set-back, attained wider extension. Until Minoan writing is 
read, a more intimate Vedic-Minoan affiliation cannot be attempted. 

Addendum. 

After I had completed this article, 1 was fortunate enough to receive, 
ilirough the kindness of Professor Sir William Flinders Petrie, hieroglyphic 
transcripts of the tribal names referred to above as — ShekeXesh^ JiJhresh, 
Teresh, Weshesh, and Pelesot, in addition to LKA (Lycians) as well as the 
learned Professor’s own renderings of the names. These arc given below 
precisely as drawn by Professor Petrie. 

It will be observed that the hieroglyphs do reveal an attempt to indicate 
the vocalizations here ; though, if we recognize the natural difficulty incidental 
tp a transliteration of foreign names in any script, wo cannot expect meticu- 
lous accuracy in this regard. A German scholar has already (Pamh. Anc. 


III 

cnXuUx 


SHAKALSHA 

AKWASHA 

TURSHA 

U^SHAWllA 


“ T* TJ’ ) 4 I’UR SATA 


Ilhsi.y Vol. 11, p. 283) proposed to exjdain the terminal -sha in the form 
Akauasha as denoting the plural, by drawmg attention to Greek ‘Ax<x,lojs\ 
with an old nominative plural in cu<r. If, as I have suggested above, the 
same explanation be apjdied to three other name-forms, we immediately 
reach perfect concord between the Tndic names Tur and ]'a.<a (with plural 
inflexions) and the Egyptian renderings Tursha and Uasliasha. Oonceniing 
Akauasha, it should be pointed out that the tn.^ngular K corresponds 
rather to (Hebrew) qqf than to kaf and can consequently stand for Indie 
A’.v, perhaps in a popular pronunciation later crystallized in Pali as kkh. 
Thus, between the Egyptian form Akauanha and the N'edic form YaJesavufi 
(nominative plural of Yakm), the only noticeable difference is in the initial 
vowel — A in one case, Ya in the other. The difference will not appear vital 
when it is remembered that, in actual speech, initial A often approximates 
to l a, and rice verm. Finally, in the hieroglyphic rendering of the name 
Akauasha, the two initial signs before the triangular ft, differentiated, at 
least in nuance, definitely from the other *A ’ '(represented by a bird), may 
possibly equate with a diphthong like lA. In regard to what Petrie 
renders as Shakalsha, the L can of course be read also as P, and we may 
note that the hieroglyphs show vocalization neither after the initial SIl 
nor after the terminal SII ; so that what is written actually may be trans- 
literated as 8H.K.A.R.SH. In actual pronunciation, however, there must 
have been some vowel between SH and A, which was omitted in writing, 
probably because it was a short one. Its value may be conjectured to have 
3B 
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been either J or 17, assuming that one of the three primary vowels — A , 
I, and U — is intended, and A being ruled out by the consideration that it 
is shown after X and would have been shown before it, if intended 7 By 
similar reasoning we may infer that a vowel, either I or U, has been omitted 
between li and A more precise restoration of the missing vowels can, 

with some degree of confidence, be effected by comparison with the Gk. 
and Lat. forms SiJcelos and Siculus which would lead back to the forms 
*Sikala, *Sikulu, *Sikula, or *Sikalu, the last conforming most to the 
hieroglyphic representation which we may read as SH(I)KAR(XJ)SH. 
Analyzing the Vedic form Sigravas as nominative plural of *8igru, we find 
that it may be equated wdth the Egyptian form by (i) Svarabhakti, or 
interposition of the vowel a between g and r, (ii) Substitution of k for g, (hi) 
Declension of stem *»^igru as a masculine i^-stem like madhu, avoiding, as 
alternatively provided, a gun a of the terminal u in nominative plural. 
The phonological correspondenc'c between four of the tri})es who assailed 
E^^ypt c. 1200 B.C. and four of the tiibes who made a combined attack on 
Kin g Sudas as mentioned in the Rig -Veda is thus fully established. 


1 Compare the omission of the short vowel after L m LKA, 
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The Vertical Man. A Study 
W. G. Archer. Illustrated. 
Es.12-6-0. 


in Primitive Indian Seulpturo. By 
Pages 120. Allen and Unwin. Price 


Mr. Archer, the acknowledged authority on the peoples of Bihar, has 
chosen for his study the figures set up by the Ahirs of that Province in 
honour of their cattle-god, Bir Kuar. It is ho who protects the buffaloes 
and causes them to increase and multiply, and if an animal fails to come 
into heat in duo season the owner will promise to erect a wooden or stone 
‘image in honour of the god if ho remedies the weakness. Tho ceremonies 
held when images are installed conclude with the remarkable * dance of tho 
cows’, at which a pig is trampled and gored to death. 

The purpose of the images, namely, to reward Bir Kuar for his favour, 
is therefore clear and the author proceeds to discuss their style in relation 
to that purpose. ^ There are, in fact, two stylos depending on whether wood 
or stone is used, the material being largely determined by what is readily 
available in a particular area. Both styles, in the author’s view, spring 
from what he calls 'a will to vital geometry ’, that is to say, to a geometry 
in whi(‘h tho horizontal lino is associated with tho recumbent and passive, 
tho verti(»al lino with the energetic and strong, angles with the hard and 
brutal, roundness with vitality and fruitfulness, and so forth. In Ahir 
figures the vital human form is given geometric distortion to intensify its 
power. This is true vital geometry. 

All critics will not agree with the author’s conclusions. Some may 
argue, for instance, that art, which is based on free sentiment, must 
inevitably and always be opposed to the fixed axioms of mathematics, or 
that tho primitive sculptors and carvers of Bihar cannot be held to have a 
will to anything as abstruse as vital geometry and that tho geometrical 
forms which the figures exhibit more truly correspond to the curves and 
straight lines of children’s drawings. But the fa(*t that the book is con- 
troversial enhances rather than detracts from its interest, especially as it 
has the supreme merit of containing all the evidence and so of enabling 
every reader to form his own conclusions. The account of the myth and 
ritual of Bir Kuar, without an understanding of which the figures are 
meaningless, is admirably full and clear and, unlike those in many books, 
the illustrations really do illustrate ; not one is superfluous and yet the 
series is complete enough for the reader to base on them his own judgment 
on every point of style. 

In his preface Mr. Archer aptly compares the contrast between the 
parish church and cathedral styles of architecture in England with that 
between temple and peasant sculpture in India. The art of the great 
monuments of India has long received attention, but by producing this 
book on living village art the author has led the way into a new field. 
May others follow him. 

J. P. Mills. 
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Sangltardja of KIlasena (Maharana Kumbha), Vol. I, Pdthyaratnalcosha. 

Edited by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Hoad of the Department of Sanskrit, 

University of Madras. Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, 1946. 

Pp. lix+lOO, one plate. 

Sangttaraja is a voluminous work dealing with the various branelu's 
of mush al scumce. It is divided into five sections, such as Pdthyaratna- 
kosha, Qltaratrwihosha, Vddyaratiiakosha, Nriiyaratnahosha, and Basaratna- 
hosha. It is only th(‘ first of tlies(‘ sections that is edited hero by the eminent 
Sanskritist Dr. C. Kunlian Raja. There are several manuscripts of the 
work in the Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, of which No. A is the only 
complete copy known. The present edition is chiefly based on it, though 
the editor gives his read(TS some details about the other fragmentary copies 
in the Preface. In the coloi)hon of the manuscript A, one king Kalasena 
is described as the author of the work. The learned editor has put forward 
sound reasons both in the Preface and in the elaborate Introduction to j)rove 
that the name Kalasena was a wilful substitution for Kumbhakaina. 
Maharana Kumblia’s nam(‘ as the author of the work oceuis in many of its 
incomplete manuscrii)t coiues in the Bikaner State Library. Dr. Raja 
suggests that the substitution of tlu' author’s name was made in a methodical 
way sometime after Kumbha’s death, just to dissociate the memory of the 
august king from the work later used ‘ by the peoj)le (the actors and actresses) 
employed in the theatre attached to the royal court’. 

Maliilrana Kumbha was a great patron of the Pine Arts. The many 
architectural and s(adf)tural remains in Chitorgadh and other localities of 
Mewar belonging to his time testify to the skill and excellent e of the con- 
temporary artists of Rajputana. In his court lived Mandana, the eminent 
Rujiakara of mediaeval times, with his two sons Jaita and Saita. Kumbha 
was also a reputed author with many works to his credit, such as, Basika- 
priyd (a commentary on Olia Oovimla), Svflaprahandha ^ a commentary on 
Cha7),dliataka and others. The Sangttaraja not only shows his littTary 
attainments and poetical skill but also proves him to have been an authority 
on music and other allied arts. He thus kept up the tradition of a Bhoja, 
a Samudragupta, and the traditional VikramMitya. 

The Bikaner Slate has done a real service to the connoisseurs of musical 
literature ])y bringing out this useful edition of the first section of the 
Sangttaraja, It is hoped that the remaining sections will also be edited in 
due course under the auspices of the State. 

J. N. Baeebjea. 


Numismatic Parallels of KalidIsa. By C. Rtvarama Murti, M.A. 

Sakti Karyalayam, Madras. Pp. xvi+40. Price Rs.2. 

Mr. Rivarama Murti has already made his name as a young and cir- 
cumspect scholar of repute by his comprehensive work on the Amaravati 
Sculptures in the Madras Government Museum. In his other smaller 
works such as ‘Sculpture inspired by Kalidasa’, and ‘ Epigraphical Echoes 
of Kalidasa ’, he has attempted to explain some of the art-motifs and epi- 
graphical allusions of ancient India with the help of extracts from the works 
of the immortal poet and dramatist. In the brochure under review, he has 
very skilfully cited passages from the great author to throw light on some of 
the devices on several types of pre-Muhammadan coins of India. Though 
all his explanations are not convincing, some are highly suggestive and 
interesting. His free-hand sketches of the coin-types are artistic, and the 
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work shows his thorough acquaintance with ancient Indian Numismatics 
and Sanskrit literature. 

J. N. Baneejea. 

Coins of Maewae. By Mahamauopadhyaya Pandit Bistteshwar Nath 
Reu. Printed ajcid i)ublLshed by the tlodhpur Government, 1946. 
Pp. vi+31, Plates 1 and V. 

The work under review is an aeeount of the different type's of coins 
used as currency in Marwar for more than 2,000 yc'ars. The* t*oins illustrated 
by tlie author are all, with the exception of only one, from the colloetion 
of the Sardar Museum, Jodhpur. The various types of ancient and mediaeval 
coins of India, such as the Punch-marked ones, the coins of the Weste^rn 
Kshatrapas, the Gadhaiya paisas, the Adi-Varaha (Jratnwas, the Chauhan 
coins, the silver issues of the early Arab invaders of Sind, tlie money of tlie 
Dellii Sultans, the Slu'r Shahi and Mughal coins were all currtuit in Jodhpur 
ill different times, as is proved by the hoards dis(‘overed in various x>ii^rts 
of the Stat(‘. Some of tlie Jodhpur Maharajas like Bijai Singh, Tukht 
Singh and others enjoy (*d the right of minting coins in tlif'ir territory in 
tfu* name of the suzerain i)ower ; a short des(Tix)tion of these issues lias also 
been incori)orated in the booklet. MM. Pandit Reu lias given us short 
descriptive accounts of the mints of Marwar and has noticed some of the 
special features of their respective issues. It is a useful jmblieation after 
W. W. Webb’s book on 'The ('urrencies of the Hindu States of Rajputana’, 
and it will be higldy valued by the numismatists. Similar descriptive 
accounts of ancient and mediaeval coins in the collections of the various 
Indian States will be welcome. 

J. N. Baneejea. 

Aectiaeology in Baroda, 1934-47 (A Brief Review). By A. S. Gadre. 
Baroda Stiite Press, 1917. Pp. iii4-39, Plates I-XXXVI, and a Map 
of Gujrat and Kathiawar showing archaeological and historic*al sites in 
th(* State of Baroda. Price Rs.3-8-0. 

Tliis brochme owes its origin to the meeting of the members of the 
C(*ntral Advisory Board of Archaeology at Baroda somi'time ago. Though 
written mainly with Ihe xiurpose of acquainting tliem with the work done 
by the State Deiiartnumt of Archaeology, it has much to recommend itself 
to the general students of Indian archaeology. It })laces before' us in a 
short (‘ompass the archaeological wealth of Baroda, and dc'seribes the 
nature of the activities undertaken and jirogress made by the different 
branches of the State Archaeologi(*al Department. In Appendic'es A and 
B, H. D. Sankalia and H. Goetz have given their respective accounts on 
prehistoric archaeology in the State and the collection of antiquities in the 
Baroda Museum. In Appendix C, attention of the readers is drawn by the 
author to the otlier important activities of the Dex)artment. Baroda is an 
cdu(‘ationally and culturally advanced State, and it is in the htness of 
things that it should devote so much care for the jirogress of archaeology 
there. 

Mr. Gadre has done his work conscientiously, and students of Indology 
will be grateful to him for presenting to them in a handy little book the anti- 
quarian account of Baroda. The plates are good, iind the map and the 
index are helpful appendages to the work. 


J. N. Baneejea, 
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A History of the Early Dynasties of Anbhradei^a {c. 200*~625 A.D.). 

By Bhavarajtj Venkata Keishnarao, M.A., B.L. Published by V. 

Ramaswamy Sastrulu &; Sons, Madras, 1942, Pages 716 with two 

maps and several illustrations. Price Bs.25. 

The volume under review deals with the history of the various dynasties 
that flourished in the heart of the Andhra country and the adjoining regions 
after the decline of the Satavahanas. The work is divided into flve sections 
of which the first and second treat respectively the Ik^vakus and the Pailavas. 
(Certain minor dynasties such as the Brhatphalayanas, Anandas, Salah- 
kayanas and Matharas form the subject-matter of the third section. Section 
IV deals with the Vi^nukundins, while the concluding part discusses the 
history of the Eastern Gahgas, Sailodbhavas, 6arabhapuriyas and Kalas. 
Of the dynasties dealt with in the volume under review, the Sarabha- 
puriyas ruled in South Kosala far away from the Andliia country or the 
Telugu- speaking area. 

The author of the volume under review has to be congratulated for the 
wealth of mateiials he has been able to gather. His is undoubtedly the 
most detailed and comprehensive study of the subject in question. A 
feature of the book is that the author has discussed numerous problems to 
the minutest details and, in many of the cases, offered new theories for the 
consideration of scholars. In such dchberations the autlior has no doubt 
exhibited great patience, dihgtmcc and learning, although one may not 
be inclined to agree with his conclusions. The wiit(u of these lines finds 
it difii('ult to agree with such theories as that EhvvulOy a name of Iksvaku 
Santamida II, is really Bahuhala (p. 109), that the Pailavas ‘weie a family 
of powerful Brahmanas who were probably descended from the Pahlava 
Suvi^akha’ (p. 171 ) or that not one but two Visnukuridin kings both named 
Madhavavarman were ‘performer of eleven A!>vamedhas' (p. 412). 

The theories of other scholars that have been criticized in the volume 
under review have not always been corre(*tly reproduced. By way of 
illustration one may refcT to page 411 commenting on the views of the author 
of the Succeswrs of the Satavdhanas in regard to the import of thc' ei)ithet 
‘delighter of the damsels residing in the houses of Trivaranagaia', ajqdk'd 
to the Visnukundin king Mildhavavarman. It has been observed in the 
volume under review that the interjjretation, suggested in the Sue. Sat. 
‘referring to the mairiage of Madhavavarman with the A'akafaka prin(*ess 
is utterly untenable. Here there is no r(‘ferenee to the \'akat/aka (*aj)ital, 
for Trivaranagara was not the Vakataka city. Tiivaranagara was the 
capital of the Somavain^i kings or the Later Guptas of Mahakosala '. As 
a matter of fact, however, the author of the Sue. Sat. has nowhere stated that 
the above epith(‘t refers to Madhavavarman ’s matrimonial relation with 
the Vakatakas, and it was he who originally suggested that Trivaranagara 
was probably the capital city of king Tivara of South Kosala. Gf. Sue. 
Sdt.f pj). 128-30. Thus the criticism of the Sue. Sat. in the volume under 
review, at least in the present case, is not only wrong but even unjust. It 
may further be pointed out in this connection that the mention of Tivara ’s 
family as ‘Later Gupta’ and that of South Kosala as ‘Mahakosala’ are 
both unwarranted. 

The author of the volume under review is not always quite up-to-date. 
The genealogy of the Vakatakas printed at page 670 is based on the Basim 
grant as wrongly interpreted in a paper appearing in the Proceedings of the 
third session of the Indian History Congress published in December 1 940, 
although the real import of the epigraph was discussed in I.H.Q., March 
1940, pp. 182-86 and op. ciL, March 1941, pp. 110-16. 
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We have no doubt that the learned author will remove all such defects 
of the book in the second edition, so that it may be an exceJleiit work of 
reference. 

D. S. 


HIrI-mani (‘Lost Gems’): A Collection of Bengali Folk-SongKS, Religious 

and Mystic, mostly by Muslim Poets. By Muhammad Mansttruddin, 

M.A., Professor of Bengali, Rajshahi College. Published by the Univer- 
sity of ('aleutta, 1942. P]). lx 4-67+208. Price Rs.3-8-0. 

This is a book which as a document of Indian (*ulture and religious 
thought is remarkable in many ways. Here we have a collection of nearly 
300 songs, gathered mostly in the countryside of Bengal, in vliich we find 
an expression of the folk-mind of Bengal under tlu^ imi)act of the mystic* 
thought -currents from four different sources — oi’tliodox Hindu Yoga, 
heterodox Hindu Bdvl, Hindu Y ainknnva ^ and Islamic Tasawwnf, Some 
of the* songs are secular in character, but the spirit of most of tlu'in in this 
collection is rc'ligious. 

Tlu* peox^le of Bengal had their t)wn pre-Aryan religion, which with a 
veiK'cr of Hinduism and later of Islam has survived to some extent in the 
various village cults, in the worship of gods and godlings hke Dharma, 
Paficu Thakur, Manasa, Sitala, Daksin Ray, Ghazi Miyan, Panc-Pir and 
others. With the Aryanization of the people in language, which started 
X)robab]y from the fourth century B.(\, the non-Aryan lieiitage of Bengal, 
X)arti(*ularly in religious and cultural matters, was also Aryanized and tians- 
formed into local Bengal forms of Brahmanism and Buddhism (and to 
some extent , Jainism). Tin* Puranas and the Tantras, of all forms of Hindu 
scr4)ture, combined with Mahayana Buddhist texts, ex(Tted the greatest 
infiuenct' on the mind of tlie Bengali intellectual classes in tlu' formative 
and early jx'riods in th(‘ history of the Bengali j)eople; and Yoga cults and 
practices, originating in the dim independently of Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, aj>pear to have* decjdy influencecl and modified tlie ndigious life 
of both Brahmanists and Buddhists, not only in Bengal but all over India, 
during the greater ])art of tlu* first millennium A.D., the final trium}>h of 
Yoga in both orthodox Brahmanism and Buddhism having taken place 
during the closing centuries of that millennium. Yoga and Tantia became 
attached to Brahmanism, and finally these came to be regarded as forms of 
orthodox Brahmanism; and so also we have late Mahayana Buddhism of 
Eastern India transformed by the absorption of Yoga and Tanfcrie ideas 
and cults and ritual. While this was taking jilace, and the religion of the 
masses was still in what may be called a fluid state, the Yoga and Tantra 
teachers, known as the Siddhas, had their rise (roughly between 600-1200 
A.D.), and they are claimed equally by Brahmaiiical Hindus and Buddhists 
as exjionents of the Yoga and Tantra doctrines and practices. The Sahaja, 
and, later, the Bdul sects, neither wholly Brahmanical nor wholly Bud- 
dhistic, took their rise in Bengal probably after 800 A.D. We can men- 
tion names like Matsyendranatha (Machindar), Gorakvsanatha (Gorakh-nath), 
Krsna-pMa (Kanhu-pa), Jalandhari-pada, Luyi-pa and other Siddhas, 
who form a class by themselves, receiving the homage of both Brahma- 
nical Hindus in ancient times and at the present day and of Mahayana 
Buddhists of pre-Muslim times (when Buddhism was still a living religion) 
in Northern India and of the present day in Nepal. The cults and ritual 
of the Saha j a sect are treated in the Caryd^pada poems in Old Bengali 
and in DoJms in Western Apabhramda attributed to these Siddhas which 
4 
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are still extant: and later forms of Sahaja we find in the heterodox Biiul 
sectarians in Bengal, and among the Nath or Kto-phata Yogis of North 
India . 

Tli(' rc'ligioub tangle, or, bett(‘r, synthesis, of remnants of pre-Aryan 
religion, of V'edh* and Puranio Brahmanism, of Buddhism both Hinayana 
and Maliayana, of Yoga and Tantra (‘Agama’) as modified by Puranic 
Brahmanism and themselves modifying Brahmanism and Buddhism, and 
of Jainism, which we find in Bengal towards 1000 A.D., was being con- 
stantly influenced by a revived and orthodox Brahmanism which gained 
in strength witli the establishment of the Sena kings as rulers of Bengal 
and Bihar (second half of the twelfth to first quarter of the thirteenth cen- 
tury.) And then after 1:200 A. I)., with t})c csta blishment of the Turks in 
West Bengal, fslam was established in Bengal through both thr^ aggressive 
and i<*onoclastic Turk! military conquest and tlu^ mild and persuasive Shfi 
penetration. But the of Islam, specially on the mystic side, came 

in some c^mluries l iter, only wlnni a Beiigah-spea king Muslim eommunity 
grew up, tlirough conversion of native Bengalis anil througli si‘tt lenient 
of Turki and North Indian Muslims in Bengal. In the meanwhile, rc'vived 
Brahmanism of tin* days of tin- Senas was permeating and leavening Bengali 
life, and this was to some extinit strengthened by diaitanya’s Yaishnavism 
afteu* 1500 A.D. Sfili literary and ritualistie* pattenns unconseiousl^" or 
I'onseiousl}^ coloured those* e)f Bengal Vaishnavisin in the sixteenth and 
seventeesith eeuitiirios. 

All tliis ga\e‘ rise to a sjmitnal (‘ulture* of a meisaie* eharae‘te*r, some- 
times ratlieu' (*onfusf‘el, sometimes wedl-knit and S3^stcmatize‘d, whic h became 
an inevitable* (ommon luTitage of the masses of Bengal, wlie^the*!* they liad 
fe^rmally acknowledged an afliliation to Islam or liad remaine^d faithful to 
the e urrent religion of the country. From the* seventeenth c'cntury a strong 
<*iirre*nt of the Islamic faith, both orthodox (hiranie and hetenodox Suflistie, 
came and enloured the mind of tlie Bengali Muslim, and a eliree‘t re*sult of 
this was the creation of a Muslim tradition in Bengali literature. 

fix its fundamental e*harae*ter, however this m‘w Muslim tradition did 
not diffcT mueli from tlu* eurre*nt Hindu one: only a ne^w subject-matter of 
romane*e was im])orte(l from Iranian and Arabian source's, and Muslim 
theological, philosophical, mythologh*al, hagiological and ritualistic* notions 
from the Islamic world of Arabia and IVisia we*rc tre'ate*d in tlie* old Bengali 
maiine*r, witli all tJxe atmospliene of Bengali Hindu religious or Ivrical and 
romantic or narrative* poe*try preserved intae*t- -the* oiity difftnenco be‘ing in 
the* e*mplexym(‘nt of a fe*w Arabic* and Persian words of sx)ecific Islamic 
e'ontexts and conce‘i)ts. The* old Bengali lyiic tradition, of whie*h the olele*st 
extant representatives aix* tlie (Jaryd {xoems of the Siddlias, altered itself in 
post -Muslim times to the Baul sexngs on the one hand and Vaishnava padas on 
the otlic'r; and with a dash of the Islamic sjurit in it, it became Muslim 
Baul semgs and Mdrifati or mystie^al Islamic* songs, Rue*h as arc 

heard from Musb’m mendicants all over Bengal — FaqirSy Darwishes, Qalan- 
darfi and BavU, 

In these Mdrifati songs, in which the Muslim edement or the Muslim 
cachet goe*s hand in hand with the non -Muslim, we have the most eUstine*tive? 
contribution of the* Muslim Bengali to his literature, embodying his dec'pest 
spiritual experiences and expressions. These Marifati songs of Muslim 
Bengal are of as great significance in MiisHm Bengali life and spiritual 
culture as are the Sufi poems of Islamic Iran: and a good few of them can be 
presented as a spiritual heritage for the whole of humanity. 

All religions whenever they pass the bounds of the countries where 
they originated must make a compromise with the mentality and the in- 

4B 
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grained ti’aditions of the foreign peoplen which ac'e(‘})t 1 Bengali Islam, 
till very rec(*ntly, was tlic result of this (ompromise: and some of the 
poems eolleeted by Mr. Muhammad Mansur uddin sliow that the compro- 
mise was ill its own way quite distinctive, as much as C'entral Asian TurkI 
Islam, or Persian Islam, or Osmanli Islam. These* songs I’ormed the best 
lyric expression of Bengali Muslimdom for some centuiies past, but 
Hindu Bengalis (t‘xcept in the ease of some* unfamiliar Pe^rsian and Arabici 
religious terms) will enjoy them as mueh as Muslim B(‘ngalis. Tlie* Hindu 
or Indian and Muslim elememts are easily analyzable* in most of the songs. 

Mr. Mansuruddin eleserves tlie thanks of all students of liteiature and 
religion referring to Bengal and India for his pionee*r etforts (at l(‘ast among 
Muslim Bengalis) in e*olieeting the^se songs. Tlieir value* as docuinents of 
Bengal's culture and sjurituality was recognize^d b^ Rabindranath Tagore* 
himse‘lf, and an illuminating article written by him giving his blessings to 
Mr. Mansur uddin’s first atteniipts to eollee't and j)ublish the*s(‘ songs has be en 
printed as an Introduction to tlie book and has aeldeMl to its value. 
Mr. Mansurudelin has })refix(‘(l to his book some of his papeTs on the* Folk 
Lit(*rature e>f Be*ngal; and in one of tlu*se he has sueeiiK'tly charaet(*rize*d thew 
Maj'ifati songs e>f B(*ngal as be‘ing born out of tlie* intimate assoedation and 
combined spiritual (‘ulture of the Hinelus and Muslims of Bengal. These 
semgs (‘crtainly demionstrate an identity of culture* (in sjute* of diif(*7’en(*c in 
re*ligion) between the Hindus and Muslims of Bemgal, who are* of the same 
blood and same s])e‘ec]i and form one pce)}>le. 

A laudabl(3 e'nter[)rise in an important field of lite*rature and r(‘ligious 
contacts sliould only be receive*d in a kindly and apj)r(*ciative spirit. We* 
congratulate Mr. Mansuruddin on this collection, for which his main urge 
was his love of the liteTature in his motber-tongue* and Ins love for tlie 
peo])l(‘ who p7*0(lu(‘ed this literature. But we wish the semgs weTe ]>ro})e*rly 
e*lassifiod according to subject-matte*!*, and that \ve>rd-notf*s and othi'r 
educidationswere add(*d on a much larger scale than the few meagre tbot-notes 
wliiedi lie* has giv(*n, to make* the songs easy eif understanding and ai)pre- 
(*iation, jiarticTdarly when tim ]) 0 (*ts iudulge*d in the symbolical language of 
Hindu Yoga e>r Muslim Tamwumf, Biblie>gra])liieal ami otlier ref(*re*ne*es 
(Mr. Mansuruddin has epK)te*d from vaiieuis books in liis introductory 
essays and (K*casional foeil -notes, and has give*n bibliograpliies, admit tc'dly 
in(‘ompl(*ie) and quotations, again, elemanded gr(*ate*r ae(ura(*y: and a 
de*e*])er knowle*dge e)f both Indian ami Perso-Arabie mysticism villi the‘ir 
resp('^*tiv(‘ te'rminologie*s is necessary. 

We hope that these* defee’ts will be remedied when a seeonel (and wo hoiie, 
a mii(*h more enlarged) edition will be nee*essary. The twei e^ueitatioiis freim 
Browne's Literary History of Persia and Nicholson’s Literary History of the 
A rahs, given in a separate* page by themsedves, seem t o off(*r a just itieatioii for 
tlie* eolleetion of tliis kind of Be*ngali folk-}) 0 (*try : surt*ly such a just itication is 
not at all nece*ssary, and it se*e*ms to sugge‘st tlu* (*ompii(*r’.s feeling a little 
nervous in apprehension e)f a possible frowm of disa-jqiroval from orthodoxy 
in his own (‘ommunity. 

On the whole, this is a very significant production, and we only wush 
that Mr. Mansuruddin will continue his labemrs, and give us in duo time 
a bigger and a more varied eollee*tioii, forming a v(*ritablo Veda-samhiid, or 
a Pada^sangraha or anthology of IjTies (like those of the Bengal Vaishnavas) 
of Bengali Muslim folk-poetry of mystic and religious eharae ter. 


S. K. ('hatterji. 
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Epigraphical Echoes of KIlidIsa. By (\ Sivaramamurti, M.A., wjlli a 

Foreword by Kao Baliadur K. Diksliit, M.A., P.R.A.S.B. (Memoirs 

of tlw. Archaeological Society of South Indian No. 1). Published by 

Tliompsou & Co., Ltd., Madras, 1944. Pages xvi+96+9. 

The author of Sculpture inspired hy Kalidasa has collected in the 
interofithuj little ])Ool? under review a large iiumbcT of expressions and 
passages from epigraphie literature, which are, in his opinion, borrowed 
from or at least inspired by the works of Kalidasa. CeTtain epigraphie 
passages hav(» also been traced to the writings of Valmlki, Bharavi, Magha, 
Visakhadatta, Sudraka, Bana and Dandin. The book shows that the 
author is a laborious student of Hauskrit literature and epigraphy, and is 
also a good artist. 

The importance of ei)igraphy in the stud^ of all aspects of Indian 
history is well known. Its value in rt^gard to the history of Sanskrit litera- 
ture is illustrated by the mention of Kalidfisa and Bharavi in tlu' Aihole 
inscription sliowing that those two poets attained to fame certainly before 
034: A,T>. But no less interesting is the fact that the Mahakuta pillar 
inscription, in describing tlu^ (Jalukyas of BaJami, borrows the passage 

-Jr^mnsFriKeTTf^STm from the Rnghnmmki, Canto I, 

verse 0, as this proves that Kiilidasa’s Raghuranna , to which the Calukya 
court poet was indebted, IxMMine cpiite popular in the Deccan before 002 
A.D. Cf, i>. 20 of the book under review. 

But the attenii)t to trace the influence of one poet on another is not 
always without difticulties. The learn<‘d author of the book under rc'vic^w 
(p. 55) believes tliat. the (‘i)ithet ekadhanurdhara applied to a Falla va king 
in the inscriptions in the Kailasanatha temple at Kilhei was borrowed from 
the Raghnvarnsa ])assages dhanusy-^eku-dharmrdhatalp (XII, 97) and eka- 
dhanurdharo~'pi sah (111, 31). But the same ex>ithet is found ax)idied 
to Gautamlxnitra SiitakaTiii (c, 100-30 A.D.) in the Nasik cave inscription 
of tlie nineteenth year of his son’s reign {Sd. Ins., I, p. 198), while the 
author of the Raghuvamsa, as we believe, flourished in (lie age of the Oui)ta 
Vikrainadilyas. There may lik(*wise be doubt or difference of opinion as 
to the origin of certain otluM* passages quoted in the book. The passage 

has been related to the RaghuvarnAay 
IX, 9 (}>p. 47-48); but we have elsewhere (Bhar. Vid., VlII, x)p. 309- 
10) traced its origin in the Gltd passage ^ 

etc. It moreover seems tliat the Allahabad inserixflion (middle 

of the fourth century A.D.) is earlier than the Raghumm^a, ap|)arently a 
X)rodu(‘t of the x>oet’B mature pen. 

The book under review contains a good index and some fine figures 
(6 in number) drawn by the author himself. Epigraphie passages (94 in 
number) have in all cases been sux>x)licd with a eox)y prcx)ared by the author 
in the script of the record in question. These no doubt show that the 
author is a x>ain&taking student of palaeography also. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, these illustrations have little to do with the author’s discussions and 
should have better been omitted. 

An unfortunate feature of the book under review is that there is no 
indication as to the exact or approximate date of any of tlie poets and 
epigraphs under discussion. We request the learned author to remove this 
defect in the next edition of his work so that it may be more interesting 
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and useful to students. There are certain cases of omission ; cf. the passage 
of the Nasik inscription referred to above. 

Dikes Chakdea Sircab. 


Five Tamil Idylls. Edited with a Preface by J. M. Somasundaram Pillai. 

Printed at Solden & Co., Madras 6. Price Re.l . 

The above booklet is edited with a prefatory note by J. M. Soma- 
sundaram. This prefatory note extends to fifteen pages and is a bird's-eye 
view of the Tamil works before the Tevaram and Prabandkam, The 
author could well omit these books except the five idylls. But one is sure 
that the note will benefit non-Tamiliaiis. The editor has missed the 
Reviewer’s translation of the l^ilappadikdram, and has omitted diacritical 
marks. 

The main booklet consists of Tiru-Murugarruppadai’s translation by 
J. M. Nallaswamy Pillai and Kurinji-pattu by the same author. Mr. 
Nallaswamy Pillai does one thing in seeming verse and the other in complete 
jjrose. The first idyll of Tiru-Murugarruppadai was, according to legend, 
by Narkirar. According to this, one who had received the grace of Muruga 
toils the other that if he wanted salvation he must go to Tirupparamk unram, 
Tiruchchendur, Tiruvavinkudi (Palani), Tiruveragam, Kunruthoradal, Pala- 
muthisolai (Alaga-Kovil) and receive His grace. 

The Mullai-pattu is another idyll and is by Somasundaram . He puts it 
between the second and third century A.D. The other idyll Nadu-nal- vadai 
is also by Somasundaram and is reprinted from the Journal of Indian 
History. Its main theme is love in separation, llov. Pope’s translation 
of Kurinji-pattu is also given. It should have been better if Kabilar 
were si)elt as Kapilar. 

Lastly, Kotharidapaiii Pillai’s translation of Pattinap-j)alai is given, 
Pattinap-palai is in praise of Karikalan the Chola king. Some of the 
achievemcuits of this king are mentioned here. 

The idylls deserve much better editing. But Mr. Somasundaram has 
at least come forward to publish in a small book form what is available. 
We congratulate him. 


V. R. R. Dikshitae. 
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KOL INSCRIPTION OP SULTAN ALTAMASH 

By Dr. A. Halim, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of History, University of Dacca; 
formerly Reader in History, Muslim University, Aligarh 

{Received July, 7, 1948) 

The city of Kol (old name of Aligarh) and its vicinity possess some 
of the oldest inscriptions of the Muslim period of Indian History. An 
inscription of the year 652/1254, of the reign of Sultto Na^iruddin Mahmud 
(1246-1266 A.D.), which stood at the entrance of a two-storied tower i at 
the south-east of the cathedral mosque at Bala-i-Qila‘, constructed by 
Bahauddin Qutlu^ Khto Balban Al-Shamsi, the governor of the Eastern 
Provinces, is at present, fixed up in the southern wall of the Nizam Museum, 
(used now as the History Seminar Room, of the Aligarh University). 2 
The chief mosque of Jalali, a town 14 miles east of Aligarh, a little aside 
from the Grand Trunk Road (but formerly forming a link in the 
high-way to the east), was rej)airc(l by gabit Klian, Turkman, the 
Muhammad Shalii governor of Kol Sarkar. It was originally laid out 
by Sultan Ghiasuddm Balban, in 665/1266, during the first year of 
his reign as a monarch, as is evidenced by the existence of an inscription 
at the right corner opening of the mosque. Pilakhna (corruption of Hl- 
Kliana. an Elephant-House, from the existence of an elephant stable belong- 
ing to the Kol governors), a township of the district, about 16 miles east 
of Kol city, has a mosque commemorating the history of its construction in 
935/1528, during the reign of Babar.3 The Kali Masjid of K5l city (in 
Muhalla Bani-lsrai-lto), which stands intact and in very bold and majestic 
relief, contained an inscription pointing 930/1523, as the date of its con- 
struction during the reign of Sultan Ibralum Lodi.^ The Delhi Gate of Kol, 
bore an inscrij)tion, attesting to its construction by Muhammad Khan, son of 
‘Umar Khan SherwanT, the Shiqdar of K5l, during the reign of Sultan 
Ibrahim L5di, in 931/1524.^ 

My interest in the history of Aligarh has been responsible for the 
discovery of an inscription, which is earlier than any previously referred 
to, an inscription of the reign of 8ultan Shamsuddin Altamash (607- 
633/1210-1235). This inscription, described in the following lines, has an 
interesting history. I came to know of the existence of an inscribed 
stone-slab in the house of the late lamented Mr. Amiruddin of Muhalla 
Atash-bazan, one of the most elevated locality in the city of Kol-AHgarh, 
in 1943. His father had made use of the stone-slab by fixing it up in place 

1 Was 74foet high at the time of its demolition, in J861, with part of its upper 
storey liaving given way. 

5® Vide Thomas, Chroniole of tho Pathan Kings of Dellii, p. 129; artules in tho 
R.A.S.B., Cal., X). 166 of Vol. for 1872, and pp. 339ff. of Vol. for 1878; Epigraphia 
Indo-Moslemica, 1913-14; and Proceedings of the Indiaii History Congress, Lahore, 
1940, pp. 195ff., for Article entitled Balban Inscription of Kol by the writer in colla- 
boration with I)r, Muhammad Aziz Ahmad. 

® Soo Proceedings of Indian History Congress, Aligarh Session, 1943, p. 406, for tho 
text of the inscription. 

^ Fuhrer, Arch. Survey of India Report, New Series, Vol. II, 1891, p. 2. 

® Reported by Mr. Atkinson, in tho Proceedings Volume of tho Journal of the 
{Royal) Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 167 and I suppose is housed in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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of bricks in the verandah wall of his outer house. I was informed that his 
father had i)urcha8ed heaps of masonry, stone arid other building materials 
from the vicinity of the present Jama* Mosque, in Bala-i Qila*, in a public 
auction. The letters of the inscription had become illegible due to repeated 
white-washing of the walls. But Mr. Amiruddin had the slab cleansed, 
and last summer, just a few months before his death, he obliged me by 
shifting the slab to the Muslim University Library. This inscription will 
soon be fixed up in the Nizam Museum opposite the Balban Inscription. 
The text of the inscription is as follows : — 

LmXLJ) i 1.1^. \ ^(4^ r 

* [j^/] y '-y* 

Translation : Line 1. The foundation of this holy place (was laid) 
during the reign of the king of Islam, the sun of the world and of rehgion 
(Shams-ud- Dunya Waddln), the bestower of peace Uj.on the Faithful, 

2. During the j)eriod of the governorship of his lordship, Khwaja-i 
Jahan, minister of the Lord of the Two Conjunctions, Nizam-ul Mulk, the 
chief of the chief Wazirs. 

The inscription described above, is incomplete in the sense that its 
latter part is severed, though it makes no difference in interpretation or 
importance, except in respect of the date which was contained in the missing 
end. The inscription is on ordinary yellow sandstone and in its present 
dimension, measures 2 ft. 5 inches by 1 ft. 4 inches and 8upi>o8ing it was as 
long as the Balban inscription of Kol Tower (which is 4 ft. 10 inches by 
1 ft. 6 inches), it is 2 ft. 5 inches shorter in length. The missing portion 
fortunately, in the first line, contains attributes and titles of Sultan 
Shamsuddin Altamash, and in the second line, those of Nizamul Mulk, 
the Wazir, in addition to the date x)ortion. 

There cannot be any doubt as to the two historical personalities of 
the inscription. The Sultan is named Shams-ud-dunya Waddin, which is 
another way of cxx)ressing Shamsuddin. Khan Jahan Nizamul Mulk 
(Muhammad-i Abu Sa‘id Junaidi) is associated as the chief Wazir and 
governor of Kol. 

Nizamul Mulk Kamaluddin (Mufiammad-i) Abu Sa‘id Junaidi was the 
Wazir of Altamash and held that office till the reign of Ruknuddin, the 
second son of Altamash, an incompetent youth and a thorough debauchee. 
He joined the rank of the rebel nobles when the aff airs of the State began to 
go to the dogs, during Ruknuddin’s reign, by slipx)ing away from Delhi 
at a time when the Sultan had gone to the west to quell an insurrection. 
Meanwhile, when the citizens of Delhi supx)orted Radia, Nigam-ul-Mulk did 
not acknowledge her, and when two of his confederates secretly offered their 
allegiance to Radia, Nizam-ul-Mulk fled to the Sirmoor hills where he died 
soon after. 2 A proof of the antiquity of the inscription is the style of the 
script. Though the language is Persian, the Tughra stylo of calligraphy 


1 Can be read as on account of the dot clearly visible after tlu 

waw of 

* Tab Nasiri, Text II, 179 also Raverty’s Translation II, pp. 632ff. 

IB 
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is used, typical of the seventh century Hijra found in Egypt and other 
Middle East countries. 

The question which can seriously be asked is the nature of the structure 
over which this inscription was placed. Since the slab was acquired through 
an auction along with other dismantled building materials, this question 
cannot be answered with certainty and definiteness. In the absence of 
direct evidence, the clue hinges on the interpretation of the words Buqa‘-i 
Mubarak. This can be used in re8j)ect of a shrine of a holy man or a mosque, 
l^waja Hasan Nizami in his Taj-iiUMaaslr ^ has spoken of the Delhi mosque 
which was being constructed during his time, as Buqa‘-i mutabarrak. Apart 
from the fact that the slab in question was acquired from the lot of building 
materials after the dismantling of the Kol Tower (in 1861 ), which stood in the 
vicinity of the present Jama* Masjid, there are circumstantial evidences to 
connect this inscription with a mosque, the first cathedral mosque built by 
Muslims in the city of Kol. 

Raje Muhammad Kolvi in his Akhbiir-ul Jamal 2 which is the local 
history of Aligarh up to 1728 [1141 H. |, has given a very clear account of the 
history of the Jama* Masjids of Kol- Aligarh. According to him, 
Qutbuddin Aibak ordered the construction of a mosque soon after the 
conquest, of tlie city in 1 193 (590 Hijra), and that mosque * having decayed 
Muhammad Tughlaq constructed in its site a huge mosque ^ with seven 
oi)cnings, in 733/1329. Kaje Muhammad prayed in this mosque which 
contained an inscription commemorating its construction by Muhammad 
Tughlaq at the afore-mentioned date. On account of damage .suffered by 
the mosque in an earthquake, ^abit Khan Turkman (alia^s Ja*far Bee) 
son of Muhammad Beg, the governor of Kol (during the reign of Muhammad 
Shah) totally dismantled it, and constructed a new one which saw com- 
pletion in 1728 alter four years (1137 to 1141 H.) of continued work. This 
mosque is perched in the highest ground in the Biilii-i Qila* or the old 
fortilied city area, and catches the eyes of travellers a])proaching Al'garh 
by road or rail. The fact that the structure connected with this inscription 
is referred as a holy oi* sacred place and also the circumstance that Altamash 
took great interest in mc»sque-building of which the Delhi and Ajmer mosques 
are the finest sj)C(‘imens, incline me to think that the inscription a])pertained 
to the first Jama* mosi|ue which might have been begun by Quihuddin and 
finished by Nizam-ul-Mulk Kilmal-uddln Junaidi, during tln^ reign of 
Altamash. 

^ Prof. ILiblb’s Miuuiscript, p. 2()4. 

2 MS. in Ific Priv«.it(' Library of JNawab Sadr Yar Jung Bahadur at Habibganj, 
Aligarh District, fols. 204-200. 

8 Most probably after Qutbuddin had (omc to Alig<irh a second time to quell a 
local disturbaiwe led by tlie conquered pcoyile. vSte Trq-iil Mausir. Prof. Habib’s 
MS., pp. J23fF. 

Akhbar-ul Jamiil, fol. 205a. 
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TWO PILLAR INSCRIPTIONS 

By Dr. Dines Chandra Sircar, M,A,, Ph,D,, Calcutta University 
{Received September 14, 1948) 

1, — Benares Stone-Pillar Ij^soription of the Time of Budhagupta.— 

Gupta Year 159 

It was reported to me several years ago that a stone inscription of the 
age of the imperial Guptas had been discovered at Raj ghat in Benares. 
It was secured for the Bharat Kalabhavan at Benares and is still exhibited 
there. Recently J met Rai Krishnadaa, founder of the Kalabhavan, in 
Calcutta and from him learned that the inscri]3tion remained still unpub- 
lished. He readily agreed to allow me to edit the record, and to send 
me a few estampages of the epigraph together mth a description of the 
inscribed stone and the details of its discovery. My transcript of the 
epigra 2 ih is published here, and I thank Rai Krishnadas for his kindness 
in allowing me to edit the inscription. 

The inscription, which is not in a very satisfactory state of preservation, 
covers a space about 1' in length and about 4" in breadth. The size 
of the aksaras is a little above Yx\", There are only four lines of 
writing. The characters employed belong to the so-called North Indian 
alphabet or the Gupta s<T’i])t. But a point of 2 >Rlaeographical interest is 
that while the letter h is of the ty])e usually known as the w^estern variety, 
8, I and m are of the so-called eastern type. The aksara du is of the early 
type. The language is Sanskrit; but there are errors of grammar. As 
regards orthography, the duplication of g and v in conjunction with 
superscript r is worth noticing. Figures and symbols for 8, 9, 20, 50 and 
1()0 occur in the inscription. 

The date of the inscription is the year 159 falling in the reign of 
MahdrdjddhirJja Budhagupta (wrongly written ^gutpa). The year has no 


1 My attention lias been recently drawn by Mr. Adris Chandra Banerji to his 
paper entitled ‘iSomo Sculptures from Itajghat, Benares’, published in the Journal of 
the Qanganath Jha Itescarch Inatituic, Vol. Ill, Part 1, November, 1945, in which tho 
pillar under discussion was noticed. As regards tho discovery of ancient objects from 
Rajgliftt, Mr. Banerji says, ‘In 1941 in order to facilitate tho regirdering of the Dufferin 
Bridge it was decided to direct the G.T. Road near tho Kashi Railway Station of tho 
E.I. Railway over tho Rajghat plateau. Tlie demolitions of the E.3. Railway in 1940 
resulted in tho finds of antiquities of various dates and the subsequent excavations 
carried out by Mr. S. Muk(‘rji, at the instance of tho Director-General of Archaeology 
in India, yielded interesting results. In order to conserve the ancient relics as far as 
possible to be uneartlied during the conversion of tho G.T. Road, Pandit M. S. Vats, 
deputed his sub-overseer, Pandit U. C. Sliarma, to make a proper record of the finds. 
Tlie work in fact resulted in a good liarvcst, as commencing from potsherds generally 
ascribed to the Mauryan period up to a Miiliammadan child’s tomb-stone were found. 
All these have now found a safe refuge in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Benares City.’ 
In regard to the j^illar in particular, ho says, ‘Pillar inscribed in tho 157th year of the 
Gupta era in the time of Budhagupta. Buff sandstone of Chunar, heught 4 feet and 
4^ inches approximatc'ly. It is rectangular at base up to 2 foot 4J inches, which 
contains four niches in wliich there are four Avataras of Vi^nu. Above the nichos is 
an octagonal section 5J inches in height, superimposed on which is a sixteen-sided 
section 4i inches in height. Above, base with foliage 5 J inches in height, surmounting 
which there is a square portion, absolutely plain and 7^ inches in height.* 

( 6 ) 
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doubt to be referred to the Gupta era starting from 320 A.D. The date 
thus corresponds to 478 A.l). which falls in the reign-period of Budhagupta 
(circa 476-95 A.D.). The actual date is the 28th day of the month of 
Marga^irsa. 

The inscription records the erection of a stone-pillar by a lady named 
Damasvamini in the year 159 of the Gupta era (i.e. in 478 A.D.) during the 
reign of MahdrdjddMrdja Budhagu])ta. The name of her father seems to 
have been Mara visa who was an inhalulani. of a locality called Parvarika, 
while her mother’s name was possibly 8abha1i. 

The ])uipose of the lady in erecting the pillar is not stated in words. 
But such unassuming pillars raised by j)rivate individuals were usually of 
two types, viz. votive and monumental. Votive pillars were erected in 
religious establishments with a view to acquiring merit, while monumental 
pillars were raised in honour of one’s di^ad relatives. Instances of votive 
pillars are numerous in the inscriptions discovered in the ruins of old Buddhist 
establishments like thos(‘ at Barhut, Hancdii and Nagarjnnikonda (cf. Barua 
and Sinha, Barimt ImcriptionH\ Ep. hid., II, pj). 95ff. ; XX, pp. Iff. ; Sel his., 
I, pj). 219-31). Tlie erection of monumental })iliars in hoiionr of one’s 
dead relatives is referred to in such records as tlu^ Suivihar inscri])tion of 
the Kusana I'mperor Kani^ka I, dated in his 11th regnal year ])robably 
corresponding to 89 A.l). (aSVZ. I, ])p. 135-36) and in the Andhaii 
inscri[>tions of the year 52 iwobably beloiuring to th(‘ J^aka era and corres- 
ponding to 130 A.l). (ihid., pp. 107-68). It seems, however, that the pillar 
raised by the lady Drunasvaminl was not a monumental but a votive one. 
This is j)Ohsibly suggested by the word stambha usenl in our record. The 
monumental pillars ar(» known to have been called yaMi : cf. 7jafM and lasli 
Uvsed resi)ectively in the Suivihar and Andhau recoj*cls. An estain])age of a 
Gupta inscription, said to bo discovered in Central India and recently shown 
to me, was also found to contain the words sva-pamj-dpydyandrthain yasah- 
klrtti~2)ravardhamdna-gotraii'aiUkd haln-yasti{h*) pratisthdpifd. On the other 
hand, votive pillars raised in religious establishments werp called atambha 
(in Prakrit ihabha or fhambha). Again, inscri])tions on tlie votive pillars 
were in some cas(\s short., referring sinqily to the erection of a siambha by 
one and without syiccifying even the name of the monastery or tiunple in 
which it was erected. In the ])resent state of our knowledge therefore* it 
seems better to suggest that Damasvamini raised the pillar in a religious 
establishment at Bimares for merit; cf. also the Xalanda inscrijition of 
Rajyapala’s time edited below. 

I am unable to locate the place Parvarika mentioned in the inscription. 


Text ^ 

L. 1. <,«>»( + *)«.•( + ♦)«. + 

L. 3. [f«r*r m 

L. 4. fJT[5*IT] ^Tf (||*) 


1 From a s(‘t, of ihreo ostampages kindly supplied by Rai Krislmadas, founder 
of the Bhaiat Kalabhavan, Bonaros. 
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English Thanslation 

On the 28th day of Margasirsa in tlio year 159, during the reign of 
Mahxrdjadhirdjn Budhagu])ta, the stone jhllar is set iij) by Diiinasvaraini, 
(who is I the daughter of Mara visa ( 0* an mha])itant of Parvarika, and is 
also tlie daughtt'r of Sfibhati ( ?). 


il. — N alani)4 Stone-Pillar Tnscrii»tton of the Time of RIjyapAla. — 

Regnal Year 24. 

Very recently, Mr. 1). P. (xhosh. Curator of the Asutosh Museum of 
Indian Art, (\ileutta Lhii versify, gave* me an estam])age of a stone inscriptio^i 
for examinalion. The n‘cord is engraved on a stone-pillar yvhicli is now 
exhibited in the Museum; but it was secured from the collection of the 
late Ml'. i\ i\ Nahar and orighiall^y belonged to the Jain tem])le at Bargaon 
on the site o( tlu^ ancient city of Xalanda in the ])resent Patna District of 
Jhhar. On a careful examination of th<‘ estampage, J found that it bears 
tlie same inseri])tion that was published by th(‘ late Mr. R, D. Banerji in 
the Indian Antiquary y Vol. XLVII, p. 111. It was, however, also found 
tliat Banerji ’s reading and interjiretation of the I'ccord differed considerably 
frcmi those of rnin(‘. Mr. Gliosh kindly agreed to my suggestion that the 
inscri])tion should be re edited by me. 1 thank him for the kindness shown 
to me. 

The pillar bearing the inscription is of white stone with an overall height 
of 5' 7" and tlie shift ot which is 3' J". Tlie base of the pillar Is 1 ft. 
sq. and the capital is l(ij" sq. at the base an I 9|" sip at the top; but the 
writing covers only a space' about 9 J" x 7^" in length and breadth resjiectively. 
The record contains five lines onT writing, the size of the akyxras being 
about I'^xl". The jireservation of the fifth or last line of the inscription 
is not satisfactory. The characters employed are of about the tenth century 
and belong to the medieval East Indian script commonly called Proto- 
Ikmgali. Letters like g and j have' developed Bengali forms; but the vow^el- 
mark of c, indicatinl at the left end of the serif, is exceptionally short. 
(r is doubk'd in conjunction wdth bujicrscrq^t r. 

The date of the inscription is the year 24 of the reign of king Rajyapala 
(wrongly written Raja"") of the Pala dynasty of Bengal and Bihar. The 
reign-period of this king is now usually assigned to circa 908-40 A.D. ; cf. 
History of Bengal, Vol. T, ed. Majumdar, p. 125; also the Kurkihar (Gaya 
Dist.) image inscriptions of the years 28, 31 and 32 of Rajyapala’s reign in 
J.R.O.R./S., Vol. XXVI, pj). 246-50. The date of our inscri])tion therefore 
seems to fall somewhere in the period 930-35 A.D. The ejhgraph seems to 
record the erection of a votive pillar at the Jain religious establishment at 
Nalanda by a merchant named Vaidyanatha (wrongly written Vaida'^), 
the son of Manoratha, on the 27th day of the month of Marga (i.e. Margasirsa) 
in the 24th year of Rajyapala’s reign. It may be pointed out that Banerji 
failed to recognize the figures for 27 after standing for divase and that 
his reading and interpretation of the last line of the inscription are different. 
Jlis reading for this line is deva-ihdm parantavata which he corrected into 
devasthdne pranamati and translated as ‘[Vaidyanatha] bows in the temple'. 
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The last two aksaras are, however, which apparently suggests the 

word praOsthital}. The two aksaras read by Banerji as °<Mmc appear 
actually to be tkambha which is the Prakrit form of Sanskrit stambha meaning 
‘a pillar*. According to my reading and interpretation, therefore, the 
merchant Vaidyanatha raised a pillar and did not merely ‘bow in the temple*. 


Text ^ 


L 1. B]® 5^8 

L 2. 


L. 3. t Tpfk- 

L. 4. vj-^sr 


L 6. •«»[*«] qf[5l]fi5ci:^ 


COEBBCTED TeXT 




English Translation 
[Let there be welfare.] 

On the 27th day of [the month of] Marga (i e. Marga'^ir^a) in the 24th 
year of the reign of the illustrious Rajyapala, the pillar is set up by the 
illustrious Vaidyanathadeva [who is born] in a family of merchants and [is] 
the son of Manoratha. 


1 Fiom an ostampago kindly Rnpphfd by Mr. D. P. Ghosh, Curator, Asutosh 
Museum of Indian Art, Cal< utta XJnivt rsjtj . 

2 Expressed by symbol. 

8 Banorji reads 
1 Banerji reads 
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SIRR-I-AKBAR i 

By Db. Bikrama Jit Hasrat, M.A., Ph.D. (Calcutta) 

(Received October 19, 1948) 

1. Introduction 

The Sirr4~Akbar or ‘the Great Secret’ is a Persian translation of fifty* 
two 2 Upanishads by Muhammad Dara ghikuh, which was completed in 
six months, in the year 1067 A.H. (1657 A.D.) 8 at Delhi. The Upanishads, 
as we know, is the recognized name of the philosophical treatises contained 
in the Vedas. The etymology and meaning of the word Upanishad is 
disputed both by Indian and European scholars ; but according to the view 
generally accepted, it is derived from the root sad, to sit, preceded by the 
preposition 7ii, do^vn and upa, near, so that the wliolc word would express 
the idea of sitting down of pupils near their teacher to listen to his confiden- 
tial teachings. ‘ Out of this i(lea of secret session observes W. Wintemitz,^ 
‘the meaning secret doctrine — that which is communicated at such con- 
fidential session — was developed. Whenever the word occurs, it has the 
meaning of doctrine or secret or esoteric explanation.’ It is, however, not 
difficult to conclude from the above that Dara ghikuh’s title Sirr-i-Akhar 
(the Great Secret) to his translation of the Upanishads and his further ex- 
planation of the word Upanekhat, identifies closely to this meaning as 
‘the esoteric doctrine or secret explanation’; the latter being explained by 

him as dyat-i-TawTiid hi 8irr4-poshidni 

ast, i.e. verse of monotheism, which is a secret to be concealed. The word 
as pronounced and written in Sanskrit, according to English orthography is 
Vpanishad, in Duperron’s Latin version it is Oupvek'hat and in French 
Upanichat, The Sanskrit character answering to English sh and French 

ch has been changed into Persian kh (Ayf ) ; and the Sanskrit terminal d 
has been changed into Persian t aspirated. 


1 Tho writer of the present paper hfts edited tiio Sirr’i-Akbar from the oldest 
MSS. available of the text. Tho work which is still iii tlie process of colLition would 
bo published in 4 volumes. 

2 Tho number of the Upanisliads varies in different MSS. which I have used in 
preparing the text, but in none of those it is less than 50. MS. A (No. 62, in tho Asifiya 
Library, Hydorabad-Deccan) on which I have based my text contains 52; MS. B 
{R.A,8,B. Cat., p. 178) though incomplete gives tho list containing 50, MS. C (('*alciitta 
University Library) 60 and MS. D 51; while Anquotil Duporron’s Latin version of 
Dara ^ikuh’s translation (Theologioa ct Philosophki Indica : OupneJe^kat id Est SecretUKi 
Tegendum, 1801, Vol. I, p. 13) contains 50, although their number enumerated in Iho 
list is 51, Ethe has not given the number of Upanishads in any one of seven MSS. m 
tho India Office {Cat, of Persian MSS., Vol. I, Col. 1102-3) ; while in the British Museum, 
the only MS. which is complete (Add. 5616) contains 51. 

2 According to an India Office MS. (No. 1976 of the Cat,, Vol, I) it is stated on 
fol. 2a that it was finished on the 29th of Bamadan, A.H. 1067. 

* Indian Literature, Vol. I, p. 242, 

( 9 ) 
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2. Its Contents 

The Sirr-i‘Akhar is divided into the following sections: — 

(1) Preface. 

(2) A List of the Upanishads translated. 

i^) A (Glossary of Sanskrit-Persian Terms. 

(4) The Translation of the Upanishads in four parts: — 

Look 1. Three Upanishads from the Big- Veda. 

Book TI. Twelve IJpanishads from the Taj?/?*- 
Book III. One Upanishad from the Sama-Veda, 

Book IV. Thirty-six Upanishads from the Alharra-V tda . 

(5) The End. 

3. The Translation 

Of this translation, the earliest mention has been made by Halhed, in 
the Historical Fragments of the Mvghal Einpire^ in 1782 A.IJ., herein a 
brief account of Anquetil Duperron’s Latin version of the Persian OnpneFhat 
of Uaril ^^lik^ih is given. To this is affixed an English rendering of the 
Preface. In the year 1775 A.D., Anquetil Duperron, the renowned dis- 
coverer of the Zend-Avesta, received a manuscript of the Birr-i-AJehar, 
sent to liim by M. (hmtile, the Fn'iich resident at the court of Shuja‘-ud- 
Dawla and brought by M. Bernier. This MS. contained fifty Uyjanishads 
and comprised of 247 folios -2; and Duperron after he had eollat(‘d it with 
one other MS., translated it into French and Latin. The latter, under 
tlie title of Oupneh'kat id JJst, Seen turn Tegendum, with an elaborately 
wTitten introduction, copious notes and annotations was published in 
Paris (1801) in two volumes, but the former remains unpublislied to this 
day. Regarding the Latin version. Max Muller remarks,^ that Anquetil 
Duperron treated the PcTsian translation, rendering it into Latin, word for 
word, retaining in spite of Latin grammar, the Persian syntax and all the 
Sanskrit words, which Dara Shikuli had left untranslated. In his Monitim 
ad Lteforrm, Duperron says,^ that in 1(556 A.D., Dara Shikuh caused a 
Persian translation to be made, with the assistance of Brahmins of Benares, 
of the Onpyiek'hat, a work in Sanskrit language of which the title signifies, 
‘the word that is not to be said,' meaning ‘the secret that is not to be 
revealed'. Tin* work contains the theological and philosojffiical doctrines 
and sacrificial rites of the Hindus as contaim'd in the Bik JJcid (Rig-Veda), 
l)jf‘dir Beid (Yajur-Veda), Sam Beid (Sama-Veda) and Atharban Beid 
(Atharva-I cda). It is an extract of four Vedas and gives in fifty sections, 
th(^ complete system of Hindu theology, which establishes the unity of 
first Being, wliosc perfections and operations personified, became the name 
of principal divinities of the Hindus and demonstrates the re-union of all 
nature to this first cause, the Deity. 

This translation, though it attracted considerable interest of scholars,’ 
says Max Muller,'^ ‘was written in so utterly unintelligible a style, that it 
re(|uired the lynx-like perspicacity of an intrepid philosopher, such as 
{Schopenhauer, to discover a thread through such a labyrinth.’ But never- 
tludess, it appears, that this secondary translation, which was made by the 
very first European who went to India for the purpose of studying Oriental 

1 ( oin])ilod by Kobort Orno, London, 1782. 

^ Full (kd.iils of this MS. are given by Duperron in his Latin vorssion {OupneVhat 
hJ Eat Sccrcitttn Tcyendum, Vol. I, p. ii). 

3 Sctcred Books of the East, Vol. I, p. Ixi. 

4 Opt. cit. 


^ Opt. cit., p. Iviii. 
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religions, is of prime historical importance, for it was the first work which 
brought a knowledge of Indian philosophy to the West. It is not known 
whether Schopenhauer did actually read the Persian translation of the 
Upanishads, whom he ^had the courage to proclaim to an incredulous age, 
the vast treasures of thought, which were lying buried beneath that fearful 
jargon,' and that, ‘which had been the most rewarding and most elevating 
reading whicli there could be possible in the world, that which had been the 
solace of Ins life and would be of liis death’; but he pays a very high tribute 
of keen appr(‘ciation to Dara ghikfjh for his translation. At one place he 
remarks, 1 that Sultan Dara ghikuh, the brotluT of Aurangzeb, was born 
and bred in India and therefore, probably understood Sanskrit as 'well as 
ve our Latin; that moreover he was assisted by a number of most learned 
Pandits, ‘all this gives me a very high opinion of his translation of the 
Vedic Upanishads into Persian’. 

It would be interesting to note that how^ far Dara Shikrdi’s Persian 
translation, exhibited a unique degree of fascination for Indian philosophy 
in the West. In 1882 A.D., the -.d A ^ar, already made available to 

Eurojic by Anquetd Duperron, was carried so far as to the third remove 
from tlH‘ original Sanskrit, for, in the same year Franz Mischel translated 
the Latin \ersion into (lerinan. Whatever the shortcomings of Dara 
Shikrdi'iS Persian translation, its im])ortance lies in the fact, that, although 
it was originally meant for ‘the spiritual benefit of his own self, his children, 
his friends and seekers of Truth’, 2 wdien the Upanishads were once trans- 
lated from Sanskrit into Persian, at that time, the most widely read language 
of the East and understood likewise hy many European s(‘l\o]ars, they 
became geiuTally accessible to all, w'ho took an interest in the religious 
literature of India. It is, howTver, odd that the Hirr-i-Akhar, did not 
evoke much interest in India, neither at the time it w^as wTitten nor at a 
later period ; the Muslims did not take much notice of it and its study was 
generally confined to the Persianized Hindu court nobility of the time. 
Even to this day, it had been lying neglected and buried under a corner 
of obscurity. 

Much c'an he said with regard to the nature and quality of the transla- 
tioii Dara Shikuh's own assertion is that he has translated ‘tliese VpaiM- 
khaifi, which are a treasury of monotheism, and among which the proficient 
even in the community (Hindu) are very few, without any worldly motive, 
2 vord Jar word, in a clear A comparison with the original Sanskrit 

text, aptly bears out this statement, w ith the exception tJiat at a^few places, 
wherc‘ the cryptic and philosophical sentences of the translation, need 
explanation in more explicit and unambiguous manner, he has most faith- 
fully folio w'cd Sankaracharya’s commentary.'^ Apart from thc‘ inner 


1 Parerga, Vol. II, p. J85, * rrofjT.co to /Sirr^t^Akhar. 

3 Though thcro is no mention of this fact in the Sur-uAKbar, but by fin elaborate 
comparison of the Persian text with Sankaracharya’s commentary, T maintain, that 
lu all tho majCr Upanishads, Dara ^iikuh has followed his text and commentary. 
Sankaracharya, wlio lived in tho tenth century A.D., rostorc'd a critical text of nearly 
all tho fundamcntfil Upanishads of tho Vedanta pliilosophy. It is still undecided 
ns to tho number of Upanishads on which ho wToto liis commentaries, although a 
long list of those ascribed to him has been compiled by Kegnaud (Phdomi^tical 
do VInde, p. 34) and Fitzeward {Index of Indian Philosophical System). But 
all tho twelvt> principal Upanishads, viz. Vhdndogya, Aiiereya, Kaushitaki^ Jirthduran- 
yaka, S'wetCwwntara, Kafha, Taittariya, liavasya, Mumlaka, Kcna, PraAna and Mdudfikya, 
are admitted on all hands to contain Sandra’s commentary. It is with regard to 
these twelve Upanishads that I am convinced that Dara ^ikuh has followed Sankara’s 
text and liis commentary. The only references to this fact in the Sirrd-Akhar, aro 
in one passage in the S'wetdswdtara-Upanishad (Fol. 1196) where it is said: 
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structure and the composite and heterogeneous character of the latter, i 
it would be found that disconnected and much repeated sacrificial rituals 
and dialogues, which form a part of the Brdhmanas, have been left un- 
disturbed. An attempt has further been made, as would be found in the 
Sanskrit-Persian Glossary, to adapt the sense of the text, as far as possible, 
so as to make it more intelligible to the Muslims, by giving suitable words 
equivalents from Islamic phraseology, of the Indian philosophical terms 
and gods. In this respect, the Hirr-i-Akhar not only attains the merit of 
an excellent translation but also possesses the charm of an original work. 
As for instance, no amount of explanation or commentary would convey 
a clear idea of Indian deities like Mahddeva sis^lsrdfil, Viirtu as Mikd^il 
and Brahman as JibraHl; or Brahwdvloka as ^ Alam 4- Dhdt, Brahmloka as 
Sadrat-nl’Muntahd or Akdsvdnl as Wahiy PrdvaydmjBiS Habs4-Nafs^ Om or 
Veda-mvkha as Ism 4- A^ 2 am, Om naman as Hu Allah, Mahdpralaya as 
Qiydmat4-Knhra, etc. 


4. The Preface 

Dara Shikuh’s preface to the 8irr4-Akbar forms a very interesting study. 
It is a most revealing document of supreme importance, which must be read 
in toto, for it touches many things besides his spiritual aspirations, which 
led to the translation of the Upanishads. In the following is given the 
Preface in the original with a complete English rendering of the same 
followed by a brief analysis of its salient features: — 

, *e ••• 

jti AJjI iclaHS (fol. 16) 

f ^ »• 


, said tho Mundaka-Upanishad {Fol, 170cr): 
and again at the same place : 

1 The reason oiTerod by Max Miiller is that it has been supposed tliat ^ankara- 
churya, wlio in writing his commentaries on the Upanishads, was chiefly guided by 
philosophical (‘onsidcrationa, but it has nonetheless, fulfilled the first and indispensable 
task m a critical treatment of the text of the Upanishads. {Ibid., p. Ixxi.) 




* A begins with W ) which seems to be 

a later addition obviously by the Hindu scribe. D opens the Preface with the 
following verse; — 

. ’ - 
AJDI 


1 t*( 

r omits the Preface; while nearly all other MSS. begin with; t ^> 4 ^ y f AlJf 

The Latin version adds the superscription: *Aum* to the Preface, 

3 B and D both have; which reading is unsatisfactory. Anquetil 

Huperroii s Latin translation (Vol, I) has: aUiam am alketah (inspiratio primae souratac). 
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||^) ^ J I J ^ 

»- ^ ^ ^ ^ JL 

*jl t>ASSu« jx^ ^ ,g J»*>^ y 

Al^O^ Ai*«/ ty^JSit 1^1 J 4>4.su/« 

vj:^jlic iitapu ^ ^ iJyj Alij *i> 1*5:/?'^ Jilaaij 

‘ ^j^IjUawI jUuw) ^ ‘ jJ^l ciijl^l cujIxa*# * ^^aIaJL^U Jw^ ^ 

•> ^4Jji ^moJiaw 2(1^ ^L« KiiJ>j*£i»^ 2{0 I CXA^y^ ^^L[l y***^^ ^ 

^ ✓ 

i}yj Hjj^j i^Y> iXj^jyi JtXjj ^Liaa.A(w y A^Ajlis^Jt ^{ijji ^a>J43 -? 

JXXSki^yi y ^ Vi ft 4- * tibAJLM^ y }it}jy] jJ^ ^\xX j ^mmt3y>£ii Ktmu-^xi J 

jJIJj.(jbALxA*Aw« y (fol. 2dl) ^*3kA^43 * ^ LIli^-'-kAM^JS^J AiS 

^ '■ 

^ICol c:j|J (jUyl) jUaa»| y ^-jJl Jiak. A^ ^LsiJ 

^T Ik^lilj J;i^l J U>.M.| '^y^y^ ^ -? ^ '*-^•^1*^ 

I |4^ jl Ij ^ cSj^*^ ^m^xi A^^ ^ c^L^^iadi^ 

jiX iXaaiCj ^Ji^ilpM/'O ytX ^ I ^ 1^»*s«m» ) ^jkAuftJ Ai^ 

J “ iiyMt AA^Mkili} ^( A^l ^JU41AJ ^ i!^yMt AAjI^ 

^ ^^.♦.iKv,^ l^jb * V ?ii>^ ! jxx I %^,^j)Lssx^»oyc y y 

S|C ^^lx.1^ i^^ljsv'O ^ 9S ^ ^ 

^yXxk.f * f^^^y ^lx*Uy*yXSi> y Ci.<s.|^ A^ jl A^^ V>»4** ^1 

^^Kil i^ss^y y 1^ k^lib ii^U^ ^ ^ytlJa ^ eii^Aki! ^bw 

'** 

\ji0»>9y Axb Li^AwJki j 

y jki A^ y ;I;I y JU y y ^JXX] 2S J [ J j]^ Ulc ]j A^ 

tXi^ak. y^ ^ '^^y Vi/^"^****** ^ ^C^txi] y ^^M^Xjut 

♦ i^i) K|^ <S/^J J iXAjbA,X>« yj ^ Vj^Awj ^JtLb ^ ^ y.j^ ^SX^ ) y 


1 For the life, works and relations of Mulla ^ah with Dara Shikuh, vide the Fm?a- 
Bfiarati Quarterly, Vol. VI, Part II (New Series), pp. 134-146 and Vol. VI, Part IV 
(New Series), pp. 331-346, where the present writer has discussed Dara Shikuh’s relations 
with the saints of various orders. 

* A reads: , 30 1 »i3b y^Ji I; l^-^JLc 
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X ,<» ^ ^ ^ ■• «. ^ 


U jujI 8.i l^l ^ij^jji ^ ^T 

yxi OAap^ e/!/3' J " vj:^I jSbiio l^lXJ jl ^1 ^ JjU 

• cX>w(j ^ CyjLki^. ^ LI^amIJ ^ ^ 

0^0^ - ^ ^Ox X X (# a«x.^ CC/ X ^ 

!*/• ^j;I j LIIx-ol ^*3 J ^ ‘ ^5*^ Ixi L* ^ I 

|<iPO xxA*^ xO xOx O X X ^ ,«^C» ^ XX oi ^ 

v.^i^L) UL«^ liLw^ I dii : jjLo^aj^ Ji»i} J*^ ^ ^ 

X *x‘x ..y-. xxx^ 

I vp X xO O X X I O ^^x X ^xOxOx X 

AJD) »A-^ li/-3^ Lx^v ^ J Lrpi»j^l Lxi^i) j 

^ ,. T ~ I ^ 

Lyf^*^ I ^ iXui(j 2 (A-m ^I ^v) I L) tA'^Xi u^jjJ^ Jj ^ 

Ij kJlx^«fc«l HOUu^j ^ ^xSaa-j ^ ^ 0»>Mb AA.mJ^ A> ^1 aX VJ^xv^aaO 

> 

He ^*/|^*^ ^ AJ L.:ixs*..| Jjli ^ ‘^ritlJo cyj^mAx# b 

v.«J^ J(.AXi| j ^LmJjl^ ^ 1^ k—^xvAX j 

^^(jb^XMtJLi ki>^3 j JvAxcli ^y* nJJx>.^XAjI < AAx« jJ 

•• ^i| AV.amj|v) ^Cl.Jt3^»C (jj/*7^V* ^ A4*fcAi6.ib ^ i.)j 1 AA^^i ^fol. 26) IsawiJ ^ ^ Ai 

‘ cy.>«A-^ J^l ^ 0 e/^ 

^ I; L&^y^jt ^^1 sS * ^::^JL»S^ ^ j v.^^^ir**' j 

* ^ ^ ^ ^it ^j,# ^I j%} j] ^ vj|i1xs4m| 

aX ^4.^^ UaAb (.laAi ^ 

»p ^ ^ 

. ^ y*^ ^ A3 ^Iaa>< ^ ^^Lm) ;' 'y' aX acL^ 


1 ^ : wUX 2 Qur'an: XVII, 15. 

8 Qur'an: XXXV, 24. * Qur'an: LVTI, 25. 

8 A : i.X^ {Sloka); Duperron’s has selouk, translated as *r6ligiosi instituti’. 

® A: ^ A: o^Uc 
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^1 Sj i ^jXaJI jIj Ai Sjb ^bl j 


' . ^ ,. T ' 


i bb V«ll«^yXJlj! jj Si^y i}yA^ * * iXit^jJ 

^ ^)yib I ♦'I V ^ OwAb ^ 

l»^ji ^jl ‘ ^ * 3 ^ u^Lb ^ 

J ^ 

^y^lsu^ y (iili.»N*xl i^A.y ^^*** ^ ^ ^ jL»>A«< (..mk*^'^ Aa-& ^ 1^ V a. ^ ^ 

lie L::^ib * aXL> 

Ai| I c-?lx^ ^1 '-^^1 (^1 j 

^ Cf ^ o «*#jS o oi c» -^c* Oj w^-" 3 j ^ ^ 

^ " "-' ^ ^ y ^ ^ 

»^A«^X< 6.3 Uh^Ni^} ^y ^ V^IaX 

I ^(.jkidJCc ^ * vVavIi) 


o o >. ^ u ». ^ 

^ wJI^-sAwJki J^xaxil j U>*^;y ; ;;-Jj JJ.^ 

^<M# a/ l *!^ .^-.Ckj I y v.j^<w»J^ ^St Jb^A.sv/« "^T^ Ow) (Js 

^1 ^Ajkx^ c/t^ v-zi-^T y (fol. 3 a) u:,^l u^U^ ^1 (J .^1 « ui^**.! 

— ^ - 

^55 ^ « j^b V^IK ^! << i-j(.A^ ” A.i (^d ‘ 

J 

4 c «Xm '6%yj^y !^ lJb 2 (k 3 >^y 9 G J AjUMkilt^ 1 ^ CjtAAA«*>| k)(.> 


^ ^^jyAAtS SmmJ^i£SI^ *A ^ ^{ A^ Jk^ ^k) ^l^yMt V w i<««»#^ (>) 

iSj iu (-iijJl 4 ^ I v_^f ‘t>iJI : ui^T Jjl aJ 0 -<fy; 


• " **• ** * . ''•^‘^ > OvP 

aT * oLd ‘ ^ ‘ aS ‘ v-JJI s,^H • d 5 :/*^ ^ ^ aX/o 


, 0 / ^ OvP 


1 Qur*ani LVI, 77, 78, 79. 


* Qtir^dn: VII, 1, 2. 
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^Xiu 4,^A£S3U« yi SiHiSy*** cl)^ 

s 

♦ 1^ di.'''-»*o jaj j I ^ ^ ^ ‘ u«>Ia/ 

A • - 

{3*^ ^ ^ (ji ^ y ^ 

IwalLi^ ^ ^4^i4jjlx44# • 2(J^.u y ^ g j d l a /c 

Ub f 

* AAuAjIk) I ‘ ^ ^ 

^ICAaAM ^ JJ U ,>^aa.J^ ^ cj^J)3^ * *AA-^AJ ^ vyj)^9CXi{ 

an Ayitlj.il. 


Translation 

‘Praised be the Being, that among whose eternal secrets, is the 
dot in the (k^) of the Bismillah in all the heavenly books, and glorified 
be the mother of books. In the holy Qvr'dn is the token of His glorious 
name; and the angels and the heavenly books and the prophets and the 
saints are all comprehended in this name. And be the blessings of the 
Almighty upon the best of His creatures, Muhammad and upon all his 
children and upon his companions universally ! ’ 

‘ To proceed: whereas this unsoUcitous faqir, Muhammad Dara ghikuh 
in the year A.H. 1050 went to Kashmir, the resemblance of paradise, and 
by the grace of God and the favour of the Infinite, he there obtained the 
auspicious opportunity of meeting the most perfect of the perfects, the 
flower of the gnostics, the tutor of the tutors, the sage of the sages, the 
guide of the guides, the Unitarian accomplished in the Truth, MuUa ^ah, 
on whom be the peace of God.’ 

‘ And whereas, he was impressed with a longing to behold the gnostics 
of every sect, and to hear the lofty expressions of monotheism, and had cast 
his eyes upon many books of mysticism and had written a number of treatises 
thereon, and as the thirst of investigation for Tawlild, which is a boundless 
ocean, became every moment increased, subtle doubts came into his mind 
for which he had no possibility of solution, except by the word of the Lord 
and the direction of the Infinite. And whereas the holy Qur'an is mostly 
allegorical, and at the present day, persons thoroughly conversant with 
the subtleties thereof are very rare, he became desirous of bringing in 
view all the heavenly books, for the very words of God itself are their own 
commentary; and what might be in one book compendious, in another 
might be found diffusive, and from the detail of one, the conciseness of the 
other might become comprehensible. He had therefore, cast his eyes on 
the Book of Moses, the Gospels, the Psalms and other scriptures, but the 
explanation of monotheism in them also was compendious and enigmatical, 
and from the slovenly translations which selfish persons had msSle, their 
purport was not intelligible.’ ' 

‘ Thereafter he considered, as to why the discussion about monotheism 
is so conspicuous in India, and why the Indian theologians and mystics 
('Ulema' i zdhiri wa bdtini) of the ancient school do not disavow the Unity 
of God nor do they find any fault with the Unitarians, but their belief is 
perfect in this respect; on the other hand, the ignoramuses of the present 
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age — ^the highwaymen in the path of God — ^who have established them- 
selves for erudites and who, falling into the traces of polemics and molestation 
and apostatizing from and disavowing the true proficients in God and 
monotheism, display resistance against all the words of unitarianism, which 
are most evident from the glorious Qur'an and the authentic traditions of 
indubitable prophecy.’ 

‘And after verifications of these circumstances, it appeared that among 
this most ancient people, of all their heavenly books, which are the Rig- Veda, 
the Yajur-Veda, the Sama-Veda and the Atharva-Veda, together with a 
number of ordinances, descended upon the prophets of those times, the 
most ancient of whom was Brahman or Adam, on whom be the peace of 
God, this purport is manifest from these books. And it can also be ascer- 
tained from the holy Qur’an, that there is no nation without a prophet and 
without a revealed scripture, for it hath been said : Nor do We chastise until 
We raise an apostle (Qur’an: XVII, 15). And in another verse: And 
there is not a people but a warn^r has gone among them (Qur’an: XXXV, 24). 
And at another place: Certainly We sent Our apostles with clear arguments, 
and sent dawn with them the Book and the measure (Qur’an: LVII, 25).’ 

‘And the summum honum of these four books, which contain all the 
secrets of the Path and the contemplative exercises of pure monotheism, 
are called the Upanekhats, and the people of that time have written com- 
mentaries with complete and diffusive interpretations thereon; and being 
still understood as the best part of their religious worship, they are always 
studied. And whereas this unsolicitous seeker after the Truth had in 
view the principle of the fundamental Unity of the Personality and not 
Arabic, Syriac, Hebrew and Sanskrit languages, he wanted to make without 
any worldly motive, in a clear style, an exact and literal translation of the 
Upanekhat into Persian. For it is a treasure of Monotheism and there 
are few thoroughly conversant with it even among the Indians. Thereby 
he also wanted to solve the mystery which underlies their efforts to conceal 
it from the Muslims.’ 

‘ And as at this period the city of Benares, which is the centre of the 
sciences of tliis community, was in certain relations with this seeker of the 
Truth, he assembled together the pandits and the sannydsis, who were 
the most learned of their time and proficient in the Upanekhat, he himself 
being free from all materialistic motives, translated these essential 
parts of monotheism, which are the Upanekhat, i.e. the secrets to be con- 
cealed, and the end of purport of all the saints of God, in the year 1067 A.H. ; 
and thus every difficulty and every sublime topic which he had desired or 
thought and had looked for and not foxmd, he obtained from these essences 
of the most ancient books, and without doubt or suspicion, these books are 
first of all heavenly books in point of time, and the source and the fountain- 
head of the ocean of Unity, in conformity with the holy Qur'an and even a 
commentary thereon. And it becomes clearly manifest that this verse is 
literally applicable to these ancient books: Most surely it is an honoured 
Qur'an] in a hook that is protected. None shall touch it save the purified 
ones. A revelation by the Lord of the worlds (Qur’an: LVI, 77, 78, 79, 80).’ 

‘It is evident to any person that this sentence is not applicable to the 
Psalms or the Book of Moses or to the Gospel, and by the word “revelation ”, 
it is clear that it is not applicable to the Reserved Tablet (Lauh-i-Mahfuz ) ; 
and whereas the Upanekh^, which are a secret to be concealed and are the 
essence of this book, and the verses of the holy Qur'an are literally found 
therein, of a certainty, therefore, the hidden book is this most ancient book, 
and hereby things miknown became known and things incomprehensible 
became comprehensible to this faqtr.' 

2 
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‘At the commencement of the translation, he opened the pages of the 
holy Qur^dn to take an augury and the Sura al-A^rdf came up of which the 
first verse is thus: / am Allah, the heat knower, the Truthful. A Book revealed 
to yon — 80 let there he no straitness in your hreast on account of it — thaJt you 
may warn thereby and a reminder to the helievers (Qur’an: VII, 1, 2); and 
he had no intention and no purpose except for the spiritual benefit of his 
own self and of his children, his friends and the seekers of Truth.’ 

‘Happy is ho, who having abandoned the prejudices of vile selfishness, 
sincerely and with the Grace of God, renouncing all partiality, shall study 
and comprehend this translation entitled the Sirr-i-Akbar (the Great Secret), 
knowing it to be a translation of the words of God, shall become imperishable, 
fearless, unsolicitous and eternally liberated.’ 

When analysed, the Preface to the Sirr4-Akbar throws much light on 
Dara ghikuh’s spiritual longings, his thirst for religious investigation and 
attitude towards Hinduism. Briefly, it can be summarized as follows: — 

(1) Invocations, praise of God and Muhammad. 

(2) He visits Kashmir in A.H. 1050 (A.D. 1640) and meets his 
spiritual teacher Mulla ghah. 

(3) He asserts that he had come into contact with saints of various 
onlers and sects and had studied to a great extent works on mysticism. 

(4) His desire for investigation for Truth made him collect into 
view aU the heavenly books with the object of seeking illumination on 
many spiritual and religious matters. 

(5) In the Qur'dn, he finds some passages allegorical and for the 
clarification of these, he entertains no doubt ‘ that there was no possi- 
bility of solution except by the word of the Lord’, he therefore, studies 
the Book of Moses, the Gospels, the Psalms, etc., but ‘the slovenly 
translations of interested persons’ fail to satisfy him. 

(6) He then turns towards Hinduism, ‘where there is so much 
discourse on the Tawfyid ’, and finds that both in its outer’ and inward 
forms ‘there is no disavowal of Divine Unity’. 

Thereafter he treats with contempt ‘ the ignoramuses of the present 
age, the highwaymen in the path of God who have established 
themselves as erudite and often molest and harass the true lovers of 
Monotheism’. 

(7) The Vedas, to him appear as ‘the essence of Monotheism’, 
and he translates the Upanishads ‘without any worldly motive’ in 
1067 A.H. with the help of learned Pandits of Benares and gives his 
translation the title of hirr4-Akbar (Great Secret), for, he regards the 
Upanishads as Divine Secrets. 

In support of his assertion he cites this verse from the Qur'dn: 
Most surely it is an honoured Qur^dn ; in a book tJmt is p)roiected. None 
shall touch it save the purified ones. A revelation by the Lord of the 
worlds. Commenting on the verse, he observes, that it became literally 
applicable to the Upanishads, which are ‘secrets to be concealed’ and 
the essence of this book and the verses of the Holy Qur'dn are literally 
found therein. ‘ Of a certainty, therefore,’ he remarks, ‘ the hidden 
book is this most ancient book and hereby things unknown became 
known and things incomprehensible became comprehensible to this 
faqir (Dara gkikuh).’ 

(8) He was afraid lest such bold an assertion might shock the 
orthodox Muslim ecclesiasts, so he adds, that he had translated the 
Upanishads for his own spiritual benefit and for the religious advance- 
ment of his children, his friends and the seekers of Truth, and not for 
the general public. 

2B 
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6. DXeI SfilKtH’S APPEOACH TO HlNDIT PHILOSOPHY 

We have briefly outlined elsewhere Dara ghikuh’s interest in Hinduism 
and his approach towards Indian philosophy. i Two things are clear from 
the study of his works on Hinduism and his translations from Sanskrit. 
First his persuit of Indian religious thought was intuitive with a spiritual 
background; it was neither academic, nor intellectual, nor, as some think, 
it had any political motive. As he himself observes, it was a part of ‘ his 
desire for investigation of the Truth’. 2 Secondly, its comparative value 
was confined, unlike Badauni and Abul Fadl to Islamic thought only — 
mostly in the details of technical terms and not of any major speculative 
problems. Thus in the first place we find that his ' word for word’ transla- 
tion of the Upanishads was made ‘ for his own spiritual benefit and for the 
religious advancement of his children, friends and the seekers of the Truth 
Similarly he remarks in the Majma* that his researches (in 

comparative study) were according to his own intuition and taste, for the 
benefit of the members of his own family and that he had no concern with 
the common folk of either community.^ He does not find disavowal of the 
Truth in Hinduism and the 'N'^edas appear to him as the essence of mono- 
theism. The monotheistic philosophy of the Upanishads he thinks, is in 
conformity with the holy Qur'an and a commentary thereon. & And he 
comes to the conclusion that in the Upanishads, ‘ the verses of the holy 
Qur'an are literally found’.® 

6. His wobks on Hinduism and tkanslations pbom Sanskrit 

Dara ghikuh’s translations from Sanskrit include that of the Upanishads, 
entitled the Sirr-i-Akbar (wr. 1067 A.H.), the Bhagwat-Glta (vt. between 
1065-67), and a translation of the Yoga-V dsishta made at his instance. 
His other works on Hinduism are the -ul- Bahrain , a comparative 

study of Hinduism and Islam; and the Mukdlama or Seven Dialogues on 
comparative mythology with a Hindu saint, named Lai Das. The Bimla'i 
Tlaq Numd', though a treatise on Sufic practices, shows distinct signs of the 
influence of the Indian Yoga philosophy. Dara Shikuh claims that he had 
read a Persian translation of the Y oga-V dsishta by Shaikh Sufi — probably 
by gufi Sharif Qubjahani ent, the Tuhja'i Majlis, based on the Yogaimsislitha- 
sdras — ^prior to A.H. 1066, when he ordered a retran&lation of the work. 
Some of the physical exercises detailed in the Risdla, c.g. the Hahs4-dam, 
the dwurd-hurd, the astral healing, the centres of meditation in the heart 
and brain, etc. bear a close resemblance to the Hindu Tdniric meditations. 
The sdlik's journey through the four worlds oiNdsut, Jabarut, Malakut and 
Lahut, for instance, is compared by him to the Indian Avast hdtmayi or the 
four worlds of Jdgrat, Swapna, Sobupafi and Turiya.'^ The 3Iajma‘-vl- 
Bah,rain, written in 1065 A.H. prior to the translation of the Upanishads, 
show’s clearly that by that time Dara ghikuh had acquired considerable 
knowledge of Hindu — Yogic and Vedantic — ^philosophy, together with 
Sanskrit technical vocabulary of Indian mythology and cosmology, etc. 
which would enable him to make a comparative study of the same with their 
equivalents from Islamic thought. Thus wu find, that he has dealt with 
the identical conceptions of Elements, Senses, Devotional Exercises, Soul, 


1 Vide the Visva^Bharati Quarterly, Santmiketan, Vol. V, Part III (Now Series), 
p. 276-290. 

2 Sirr4-Akhari Introduction. 

* Vide Bib, Ind,, p. 30. 

« Ibid. 


3 Ibid. 

3 Sirr-i-Akbar*. Introduction. 

7 Majma*^id-Babrain, Bib. Ind., p. 46. 
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Air,* Sound, Vision of Cod, Skies, Earth, Resurrection, etc. as found in both 
the religions. The Mulcalama Bahd Ldl wa Ddrd ^ikuh shows the same 
comparative spirit and his knowledge of Indian mythology and some 
aspects of the speculative philosophy of the Hindus. 

7. His knowledge of Sanskrit 

Dara ghikuh’s knowledge of Sanskrit language, notwithstanding the 
fact that he employed a large number of Sanskrit pandits in the translation 
of the Upanishads, appears to be very considerable. It is not known as to 
how many Sanskrit works he had read in the original. Stray references in 
some contemporary works allude to his keen appreciation of Sanskrit 
poetry. A delightful story tells how being pleased vdth the Sanskrit poetry 
of his favourite poet Jagannath Mi^ra, Dara ghikuh promised to give him 
anything he asked for.i Many contemporary Sanskrit poets, including 
Kavindracarya, Kavi Hariram and others have showered great praises on 
him for his learning and patronage of Sanskrit poetry. 2 Nothing, however, 
is known of the actual scope of his studies in the field of Sanskrit literature 
and philosophy, either from contemporary Sanskrit writers or Persian 
historians. Unless such evidence is forthcoming, his knowledge of Sanskrit 
literature can only be based on the internal evidence of his works on Hindu- 
ism — ^his intimate acquaintance of Hinduism, particularly Hindu mytho- 
logy as evidenced from the MtiMlama; of traces of Hindu gnosticism from 
the BisdlaH Haq Numd \ of the technical Sanskrit philosophical vocabulary 
from the Majma^-vUBaljjbrain ; of the Vedantic and philosophical terminology, 
cosmogonic myths, legends, mystic interpretations and the symbolicisms 
in the intricate Aranyakas and Brahmanas from the 8irr4‘Akbar, P. K. 
Gode of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute claims to have dis- 
covered a Sanskrit work {"i) of Dara Shikuh, entitled the Samudrasangama 
(Mingling of the Two Oceans) in the form of a MS. dated 1 708 A.D. I do 
not know on which basis he claims it to be a Sanskrit work of the prince. 
It would be a rare find if the work does not happen to be a Sanskrit transla- 
tion of the Ilajrna* ’Ul-Balji,rain (Mingling of the Two Oceans). 

8. Sanskrit scnoLARS associated with DArA ShikOu 

Dara Shikuh was associated with many Sanskrit scholars and it can 
be presumed that he gained much knowledge of Hinduism from that 
contact. In the Preface to the 8irr4-Akbar, he observes that the city of 
Benares ‘the centre of the sciences of this (Hindu) community’ was ‘in 
certain relation with him ’ 2 Bernier tells us that ‘ a large staff of Benares 
Pandits’ was presumably brought to Delhi for the purpose of helping him 
in the translation of the Upanishads.^ It is, however, difficult to ascertain 
the names of the Sanskrit scholars and their exact share in the translation. 
Nearly all Persian and Sanskrit sources are silent in this respect and the 
meagre information like that of Mirza Muhammad Kazim that ‘he was 
constantly in the society of Brahmans, jogis and sannyasis’ ^ does not 


1 Mediaeval Indian Mysticism, London, p. 143 sq. 

^ Vide the Kavindracandrodaya (Poona, 1939) : An anthology of addrosses presented 
to Kavindracarya, the poet>8cholar of the house of Dara ^ikuh, by 69 pandits of 
Benares and Prayag, for the poet’s successful persuasion of Emperor ^ah Jahan 
to abolish the pilgrim tax on Allahabad and Benares. For a complete list of the names 
of the pandits, many of whom refer to Shah Jah&n emd Dara Shikuh in most eulogizing 
language, vide preface to the work (p. xv j^.). 

® OpL cit, 4 Travels, p. 323, n 3 jflT. ® 
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lead us anywhere. From the chroniclers of the Mughal period, we gather 
that at the Delhi Imperial court many eminent Sanskrit scholars were 
employed and maintained by the Emperors Akbar, Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan.i Among those, who were at the court of Shah Jahan were Pancha- 
raj of Benares and Phatan Misra, former proteges of Jahangir; Hamath 
on whom Shah Jahan conferred the title of MaMpdtra, Kavindracarya 
Saravati on whom the Emperor conferred tlie title of Sarva-vidydnidhdna\ 
Vamasidha Mi^ra, and Jagannath (Misra of whom it is said that he ‘was 
once weighed with silver at the Emperor’s order, and the money was given 
to him as a reward’. 2 Jagannath was also given the title of Mahakabrd'i 
(poet-laureate) by the Emperor. Another Benares Pandit (probably 
Kavindracarya, ivfra.) was granted a pension of Rs.2,000. Other Sanskrit 
scholars who were directly in the pay of prince Dara ghikuh included: 

(1 ) Banvali Das, with the nom de plume of Fa7f, a munshi of Dara 
ghikuh. He was a bi-lingual scholar in Persian and Sanskrit and 
remained in the service of the prince for a long time. His works 
include the Rajavali, ^ a historical work on the Delhi kings from 
Yudhistira to Shah Jahan and a mathnawiA 

(2) Jagannath Mi^ra, the eminent Sanskrit poet and scholar on 
whom Shah Jahan bestowed the title of Pandiirdjd. He was attached 
to the court of Dara Shikuh, who was a great admirer of his poetry. 
Among hisjvorks is the Jagatsimha containing eulogies of Dara ghikuh 
and the Asif-vildsa devoted to the praise of Asif Kian, brother 
of Niir Jahan. So attached was the Pandit to the prince that 
after the latter’s execution in 1659 A.D., he left the Mughal court and 
retired to Muttra. 

(3) Chander Bhan Brahman, another mun^u of Dara ghikuh, 
who translated for him the Mnhdlama into Persian. 

(4) Kavindracarya Sarasvati of Benares, whose connection with 
the Mughal court and his great influence with gbah Jahan and Dara 
ghikuh is established from the Sanskrit anthology Kavindracandrodaya. 
Gode has identified him with Bernier’s ‘most celebrated pandit in all 
Indies’, who ‘belonged to the household of Dara ghikuh’. ^ He was an 
honoured person at the court and led a deputation of Benares Pandits 
before the Emperor to seek the abolition of Pilgrim Tax on Benares 
and Allahabad, ghah Jahan conferred upon him the title of Sarva- 
vidydnidhdva and also gave him a pension of Rs.2,000. 

9. The Number of the Upanishads 

The number of the Upanishads translated by Dara ghikuh in the 8irr~ f 
Akbar, is fifty-two ; but their original number as given by various scholars 
is not the same. According to Weber,® so far it can bellied upon, it is 
two hundred and thirty-five. Both in the Malw^<imcyamvktdvali and 
Muktika-Upanishad, it lis one hundred and eigl^l^Max Muller 7 counts 

1 Bibliography of Mtighal India (Kamatak Publishing House), Appendix TIT, 
pp. 154-65, on the Sanskrit Writers of Mughal Period. Among those who lived during 
^ah Jahan’s roign the names of 63 writers are recorded. Some of these, at least, 
appear to have connection with the Mughal court. 

2 TadhkiraH Ulema' i Hunud (Cawnpore), p. 31, 

8 Rieu: II, 856a lii. * Sprenger: Oude. Cat., p. 689. 

® Ka^ndracarya Sarasvati at the Mughal Court : vide the Annals of Sri Venkates- 
wara Oriental Institute, Vol. I, part 4. 

® History of the Sanskrit Literature, p. 166. 

7 An alphabetical list published in 1865 in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandis- 
Chen Qesellschaft, XIX, p. 137-168. 
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them as one hundred and fifty-nine; and Haug gives this number as one 
hundred and seventy, but apart from the exact determination of the total 
number of the Upanishads, it is admitted on all hands, that out of these 
twelve form as the source for the history of the earliest Indian philosophy. 
These called by W. Wintemitz ^ as ‘the Vedic-Up anishads viz. Aittre,ya, 
BfiMmar^yaka, Chandogya, Taittiriya, Kavshifaki, Kena, Kafka, ^wetds- 
vaiara, PraAna, Isdvdsya, Mdvdukya, Muhdaka, have all been included by 
Dara ghikuh in the Sirr4-Akhar. The remaining, whatever their true 
number, are classified as ‘the non-Vedic-Upanishads’, only few of them 
having real traditional connection with the Vedic schools, mostly contain 
the religious doctrines rather than philosophical ideals of a much later period. 
Of this category Dara ghikuh has included forty in his translation. As I 
have already remarked, this number varies slightly in different MSS.2 of the 


^ A History of Indian Literature, Vol. I, p. 239. 

2 Full details of the MSS. used, an* given later on, while Anquotil Duperron’s Latin 
version, based on a MS. transcribed decidedly earlier than 1775 A.D. contains only 
fifty Upanishads in the following order: — 

1. Oupnok’hat Tschandouk 6 Sam Beid. 

2. Oupnek’hat Brehdarang 6 Djedjr Beid. 

3. Oupnek’hat Mitri 4 Djedjr lieid. 

4. Oupnek’hat Mandek ex Atharban Beid. 

6. Oupnek’hat Bischavasieh e Djedjr Beid. 

6. Oupnek’hat Barh ox Atharban Beid. 

7. Oupnok’hat Narain ex Atharban Beid. 

8. Oupnek’hat Tadiw 6 Djedjr Beid. 

9. Oupnek’hat Athrb ox Atharban Beid. 

10. Oupnek’hat Uensnad ex Atharban Beid. 

11. Oupnek’hat Antrteheh 6 Rak Beid. 

12. Oupnek’hat Kok*heuk 6 Rak Beid. 

13. Oupnek’hat Santaster 6 Djedjr Beid. 

1 4. Oupnek’hat Pors ex Atharban Beid. 

15. Oupnek’hat Dehanbandhu ex Atharban Beid. 

16. Oupnek’hai Malta ox Atharban Beid. 

17. Oupnok’hat Atma Pra Boudeh ex Atharban Beid. 

18. Oupnek’hat Keioul ex Atharban Beid. 

19. Oupnek’hat Bchat Roudri 6 Djedjr Beid. 

20. Oupnek’hat Djog Schak'ha ox Atharban Beid. 

21 . Oupnek’hat Djogtau ex Atharban Beid. 

22. Oupnok’hat Schiw Sanklap 6 Djedjr Beid. 

23. Oupnok’hat Athrb Schaukha ox Atharban Beid. 

24. Oupnek’hat Atmot ox Atharban Beid. 

25. Oupnok’hat Brahm Badiu ox Alharban Beid. 

26. Oupnek’liat Anbrad Bandeh ex Atharban Beid. 

27. Oupnek’hat Tidjbandeh ex Atharban Beid. 

28. Oupnek’lmt Karbheh ex Atharban Beid. 

29. Oupnek’hat Djabal ox Atharban Beid. 

30. Oupnek’hat Mahanaratn 6 Djedjr Beid. 

31. Oupnek’hat Mandouk ex Atharban Beid. 

32. Oupnek’hat Schekl ox Atharban Beid. 

33. Oupnek’hat Tschehourka ox Atharban Beid. 

34. Oupnek’hat Prahm Hens ex Atliarban Boid. 

35. Oupnek’hat Arank ex Atliarban Beid. 

36. Oupnek’hat Kin ex Atharban Boid. 

37. Oupnc'k’hat K*hiouni ex Atharban Beid. 

38. Oupnek’hat Anandbli 6 Djejr Beid. 

39. Oupnek’hat Bharkbli 6 Djedjr Beid. 

40. Oupnek’hat BarPheh Soukt 6 Djedjr Boid. 

41. Oupnek’hat Vjounka ex Atharban Beid. 

42. OupiK'k’hat Amrat Lankoul ox Atharban Beid. 

43. Oupnek’hat Anbratnad ox Atharban Beid. 

44. Oupnek’hat Tachhakli 6 Djedjr Boid. 

45. Oupnek’hat Tark ex Atharban Boid. 

46. Oupnek’hat Baskal ox Rak Boid. 

47. Oupnek’hat Ark'hi ex Atharban Boid. 
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text, which I have utilized, between fifty and fifty- two. In the following 
is given the list and the order in which they appear in MS. A on which I 
have principally based my text: 

Book I, From the Fedo : (3). (Foh la-26b.) 

(1) Aitereya-Upanishad. 

(2) Kaushitaki-Upanishad. 

(3) Va^kala-Upanishad. 

Book IL From the Yajur-Veda: (12). (Fol. 27~143b.) 

(4) ^ivasankalpa-Upanishad. 

(5) ^atarfidriya-Upanishad. 

(6) Brihadarnyaka-Upanishad. 

(7) Maitri-Upanishad. 

(8) ^wetasvatara-Upanishad. 

(9) lAavasya-ITpanishad. 

(10) Tadeva-Upanishad. 

(11) Mahanarayana -Upanishad. 

(12) Bhrigavalli-Upanishad. 

(13) Purushasukta-Upanishad. 

(14) Anandaballi-Upanishad. 

(15) Chhageleya-Upanishad. 

Book TIL From the Sama- Veda. ( Fol, 1 44 a-1 C8 b. ) 

(16) Chandogya-Upanishad . 

Book IV. From the Atharva-Veda. {Fol. 169b-253a.) 

(17) Mund aka -Upanishad. 

(18) Sarva-Upanish a d . 

(19) Narayan a -Upanishad , 

( 20) At harva{^irah-Ux)anishad . 

(21) Hamsananda-Upanishad. 

(22) Prasna-Upanishad. 

(23) Dhyanbindu-Upanishad. 

(24) Maha-Upanisliad. 

(25) Atmaprabodha-Upanishad. 

(26) Kaivalya-Upanishad. 

(27) Yoga^ikha-tJpanishad, 

(28) Yogatattva-Upanishad. 

(29) Atharvasikha-Upanishad. 

(30) Atma-Upanishad. 

(31 ) Brahmavidya-Upanishad. 

(32) Amritavindu -Upanishad. 

(33) Tejovindhu-Upanishad. 

(34) Garbha-Upanishad. 

(35) flavala-Upanishad. 

(36) Mandukya-Upanishad. 

(37) Pingala-Upanishad. 

(38) Culika-Upanishad. 


48. Oupnek’hat Pranou ox Atharban Beid. 

49. Oiipnok’hat Savnk ox Atharban Beid. 

50. Onpnek’hat Naramg'heh ex Atharban Beid. 
{OupneFhat id Est Secretum Tegendum, Vol. I, p. 13.) 
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(39) Paramahamsa-Upanishad. 

(40) Anmika-Upanishad. 

(41) Kena-Upanishad. 

(42) Kathaka-Upanishad. 

(43) Kshurika-Upanishad. 

(44) Mrityulangula-Upanishad. 

(46) Amritanada-Upanishad. 

(46) Taraka-Upanishad. 

(47) Pranava-Upanishad. 

(48) Arsheya-Upanishad. 

(49) ^aunaka-Upanishad. 

(60) Narsinha-Upanishad. 

(61) Vamautaravani-TJpanishad. 

(62) Gopalautaravani-Upanishad. 

10. The Transliteration 

* The inaccuracy of the transliteration of Sanskrit words into Persian 
is the chief defect of the Sirr4-Akbar^ but perhaps, Darii ghikuh's aim was 
not altogether philological, and so no uniform method of transliteration 
has been followed. Indianized forms of letters, e.g. kh; ,gh; 

ck; th; t; th; kh, etc. which do not exist in 
Persian have been freely used. No distinction has either been made 
between the nasals, viz. ^ n (med, paled.,); n (gutt,) \ n (ling,) and 
n (dent,) and all have been transliterated as <*/, n. In many cases it is not 
possible to distinguish between hard and sonant consonants. More often 
letters have either been omitted, added or interchanged, so as to give a 
more convenient Persianized pronunciation, e.g. addition of n in the 

terminal and interchanging of 6, with v, j as in for 

Atharva; substitution of j, for V, y, ^ as in for Yajnr; of 

t, ^ for d, as in for Upanishad; of k, ^ for g, as 

'A ^ ^ 

in for Rig; of \j** s, for as in Bhutdkdsa,etQ. 

Even these glaring inaccuracies form an' inconsistent process, which has 
further been worsened by the orthographical mistakes made by various 
scribes, who had probably no knowledge of Sanskrit and have very often 
transformed the original word into something quite unrecognizable. So 
far as possible, I have identified all the Sanskrit words and given in the foot- 
notes their correct reading. The following table of transliteration, though 
not quite perfect in itself, may to some extent, help in this respect: — 

k, ^ e.g. in , arka\y[ in Brahmdnhka, 

kh, ^ e.g. in Kkandaparalaya, 

Qy ^ e.g. in Hiranyagarbha, or Stmrga; often 

interchanged with e.g. in gritsa, 

gh, ^ e.g. in ghrit. 
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cA, ^ e.g. in manchi; ardharcJm, 

W, ch {palat,)y e.g. in v-J^tkiL^^ Chandogya, 

^yj> ^y G-g- in jivdtman; jo^nt. 

jA (jpaZa^.) 

^ (mecZ. palat.), e/, e.g. in yachna. 

w (wa^. ling,), e.g. in pTdnaydm', or ^ 5 /!;^, Ndrdyaha. 

y, n (naa, gutt,), e.g. in dngriaa, 

^ 5 

’T, n (dent,), e.g. in;^M, Nirdkdra, 

^9 Vy \^y but more often as e.g. in Yogatattva, 

W, s and 6 /t, or e.g. in AJcdaavdni ; Purvsha, 

etc. 

^ e.g. in tamoguna, 

"W, (dent, asp,), e.g. in Pdgdtha; Udgltha; some- 

times as c:,, t, e.g. in ) Uktha. 

^ " " 

d, e.g. in Deim; > Darsapuranmds ; sometimes 

as t, e.g. in Upanishad. 

dh (dent, asp.). e.g. in Buddhl\ SamddhL 

I, J, e.g. in Lokapdlan. 

I (semivocalis mollis), J. 

, s, e.g. in swapna; Sdlajya, 
t, ^ or e.g. in ‘-^1?;, or Virata. 

3, /ft (efen<. 05^.) Ay’* 

d (mcc?. ling.) *>, e.g. in Brahmdnda. 

3?, dft (wec^. 0.9^.) 

.p ^ 

;> e.g. in Bdjsuya. 

Vy V> ®-g* pavarmnl; Prahuta. 

ph (Lab. asp,), 

b, V, e.g. in ^y., Brahman \ Brihati, 

^y ^y e.g. in yi^^, vdyu; very often interchanged with b, e.g. in 
V aikj)anara\ y^.y Vijara; '^.y Veda; yi^'^U, Vdmadeva, etc. 
bh, Ay^, e.g. in Bibhiradva^a; u-^iv::?^y.j, BhUtloka. 
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T, h, », e.g. in ^1, aha-, o^U), Andhita. 

«I, a, 

T, i, 

e.g. in Antraydmin. 

9fT, a, I, e.g. in dp. 

h h e-g- in Indriydni. 

u, I, e.g. in Uktha; Vddna. 

II. THE TEXT 

With regard to the Persian text, I have endeavoured, so far it was 
practicable, to compare the major TJpanishads with the Sanskrit original 
and if still at a few places, it remains crjrptic, disconnected and unsatis- 
fac^ry, it is because the translator, who has rendered into Persian portions 
of Sankaracharya’s classical commentary, has not distinguished the text 
of the Upanishads from the former. He has mixed up the both, without 
any thought of proper classification and arrangement of each separately. 
This intermixed and disjointed character of narrative, which constitutes 
substantial defect of the translation, has further been intensified by 
the fact that each adhyaya wdth its various hhandda has not been classified 
as in the original Sanskrit text. The metrical portions of the Sanskrit text 
have also been treated in the same manner and the Hokas, triitubhs and 
dmiitvhhs have been mixed up with the non-metrical portion. The Brah^ 
VMLnaa, mostly containing a collection of utterances and discussions of 
learned priests upon sacrificial rites, cosmogonic myths and ancient legends, 
have been incorporated fully and often repeated. This does not in any 
way minimize^ the value of th^ work, but makes the text extremely un- 
palatable.^ Not too often the Arayyakas^ have been omitted in the Persian 
translation, as for instance, in the Aitereya-Upanishad the first Aranyaka 
has been entirely left out, while the second and the third Aranyakas known 
as the 3Iahdifcreya have been retained. 

translation at some places is too literal and very vague, but it is 
faithful to the original, and nowhere Dara ghikuh has tried to take liberty 
with the text. The scope of the i)rescnt paper being limited, I cannot do 
better than give a few passages from the original Sanskrit and their Persian 
translation by Dara §hikuh in order to illustrate my remarks. From the 
translation, its simple and unaffected style would be manifest. In many 
cases, the original Sanskrit words, which due to philosophical and technical 
considerations, have been left untranslated, make things more compre- 
hensible than their mere equivalents in Persian would have done. 

^ Both Sylvian Lovi and W. Wintemitz call these Srahmaruis as ‘priestly pseudo- 
science . Even Max Muller remarks that however interesting the Brdhmanas may 
bo to the students of Indian literature, they are of small interest to the general reader, 
ine greater portion of them is simply twaddle, and what is worse, theological twaddle, 
wlio is not acquainted beforehand with the place which the Brdhmanas 
iiu thei history of Indian mind, could read more than ten pages without being dis- 
gustod (cih'd m the History of Indian Literature, Vol. I, p. 187). 

Tlie Aranyalcas or ‘forest texts’ as distinguished from sacrificial or ceremonial 
rims contained in the Brdhmayas, are hardly distinguishable from the Upanishads. 
iney are m fact, component parts of the Brahrmnas, but contain only * the mysticism 
and symbolism of sacrifice and priestly philosophy*. 
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Sanskrit 

I w TT ftp:: I stt®:, 9im- 

»rft^srT*r?:i, '«iiwi>4pa %spgi i ^gftrft 

ftW! «nrT»¥pft^i! irslfs, ^ g g^g y ift, flT5En^jnSTfT^rP8 

trwfftr, spit Jrftrrft i 35 ^ ftr^i*', 

ftwNt ^!, ^fW wt^TPr^ wtTTTft, 

^H', iifis*ai4T% 

ar^sf^, 4T5ftp® ^ II 

(Brihad, Upan, I, 1, 1.) 

Persian 


^ibj ^ ‘ *>Lj ^T e/lr* ) * u^LJjl ^ ‘ J*** 

r **•' 

j} ^ ‘ i!/^ 

J • j) f • lai j] ^Lt ‘ j) J ‘ |.LJ JL- *Si 

j} &tXiUj^l; j ‘ uyly^ ^1 ^Ljj|^«iX«.) j * j\ 

^v^'v ^) ^ ljt2{t.^ ^1 ^ 

_r^ 7* _J_ s 

')}) 3 '~r^ (*^4“ ‘ '•r^ p) 3 '-r^ ‘ ) 3 ) 3 ^-r^ J^O ‘ } 3 ) 3 

‘ (c:-~u.j| jfb (»"•» tj;i' ' ) 3 ) 3 '~r^^ f/l^ ‘ 

jf ^ J ^VJii.^ijI^J jJ ^ I^!SXAaa<| j 

j * ^ {.ibi^yc j * Ijbx^/ ^i jrj«w j j ‘ j 

jl ^ ^ ^1 I ^ Cj^l I- 

(fol. 34a v^-j,XijT K^j\ 

✓ ✓ 

Sanskrit 


%W ^TndsfWfUTSRT^s ft5»fl^ ft?E[% 
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WT^imn: ^ 

f«raiRj^Tfiii ^ »nf® 

^rflinsdOifd » ^ j H swtrst ^mpgis n 

^ ir ^RTT ^^g g sT imiif t Cd 3rr fM cr^sMspiicr Tfn n 8 « 

’swrf^ ^ ^rrwnTTniiT^ir ftsrrt f? giqr4ait ^ ftfara^sfinTm! 
’swnums ’tran^’sars h ^ li 

(CMridogya-Vpanishady VTII, 1 , 1 ~ 5 .) 

4 


Persian 




4c WJ|^amJ|<3 ^ LJi^aaa^ 


1 


fcXAiL« '^/y^ ^tJJXak, SS )tX^ {^•j^ ^ 

c:..-,A*A^ Oj(j ); ^1 ^J,T ‘ fc-iJai ^ 

> ^ "'« 

!S.usJ/ jjJ ^^j j ^U«.l j ci-v-.! ^ 

jj J ^:i^*»/tap.ijl jJ ^ J ^ ^L« ^ c^LIil ^ fc>L> ^ ^ vj>.A*/I 

' ' V 

i|c vjj;.»'vM#! *-1 I i^Sb * 


> . . ftj ^ iai y^ y *^1 ^y ^ Ij^A. j.^ ^ ^iy^ ^ j 

. syU^ yy\j ^ *yy^j*^ ^ 

yhi ‘-A^W ^(^1 Ji iJ^jti)^ ^ ^^sif jjO e/iV b y^ 

yy ^ vji^Avl ^ ^Ujt . Aa^ y] Jy jl J 
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^ 3 * )3<i *** jl ci— *1 Uil J ‘ 

♦ } t-::^! jjjl - j^oJ j i]^} ^ SjjJI ^ 

(fol. 1636 : 

Sanskrit 

wmT ^ ^rr^tWHT^ wN<ra 

??9rT ^ «inr*' 

Jifhra: !if^ ITT <*irT! m g 

HMtJT^nfiTeTH^ ^ Pl4;fiT?l!T ^TmJg 5*31^ ^ I 

{Ait. Upan. 1, 1, 1-3.) 

Persian 

t»jT - j OjJ AiKj L*jl ‘ iu,lt, j) fjj] 

✓ -» y 

‘ A^il : jy I jX^ ^1 Jjl ^ jy l^/U ^4.^1 - ^ Jlr 

' r r 

^ * K.z^) (j5r^ ^ « W|^T J 

He 0^1 |JU cytiat aJ e:^^l y I ^ t 

* |j>A4 A^ 1^ ^la ^1 sS u»>.ii^T jL> 

dji ^j| . jh) j^iU G |j^ ^ ^*;UUy/i 

{ih'* jl • ^i/UUyXi Af 1^ ^ 

i}j^ L ^ 2(tXAA^I ^1 ,^1^ J ^'* 

^ jl ^ 1^ Vi/^3^ } Aa#ICm# a/ 

4( ^ V i**ip»>Ay| AT ^ ^ >{j^ 

(fol. 115 L;>.yXijI /yyGI) 

Sanskrit 

in ^pnnf tetw «»3T«rT ’ewnr q f^n^an^ i 
gnft^i fqrq^ ^TTlftT « 
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Persian 

jf hijysx^ (SXrtfcilj ^1 ^ g*^ ^ 

: (4:i<^iil) « ^ e/iji ‘^ 1 /* 

* jl jl ^ ^ ‘ C^««) tij^aoj^i AXil j c*nmiI UjI AX il 

- u::^M»l JUrl tyjyoxkjc aI-oJIj ^ jl ol^^ ^ 

u:.^5^ j| ^loli *yj^ax^ iyxyc sS ^ 

ji sSkx»j - v..::i^^| ^Ijl j jj ^ 

^ gAiO ‘ i}yM j\ ^ i>jL« jtj j| ||ijt ^1 t l^y^ ^la..^ cAAJJ^^ ^ ^ iy^yasxy^ 

He ^ ^ ^;U J4.r ^ y 

(fol. 1736 JJJ 3 I '^I^-'^yXAj! UiJjAA)) 


12. MSS. USED FOR THE PREPARATION OP THE TBXT 

MSS. of the Sirr-i-Ahhar are not rare, but out of a large number of 
them, I have made a very critical .selection : — 

(1) MS. A, For the basis of my text, I have principally used MS. 52. 
(Oat. of the Asifiya Library, Vol. II, p. 1540), Foil. 253; 24Jxl5 cm.; 15 
lines, 9 cm. long; written in plain and clear Nasta'liq; with chapters and 
Sanskrit names written in bold letters and marked in red, transcribed by 
one Asharfi Lai b. Kewal Ram b. Pratit Ral b. Sukbi Lai, dated 1166 A.H. 
1157 Fasil, 1807 Bikrami, 1750 A.D.i in the H.E.H. the Nizam’s State 
Library, Hyderabad- Deccan. It was the arrangement and classification 
of the TJpanishads grouped under each of the four Vedas, which made the 
task more convenient, for in no other MS. such arrangement exists. This 
MS. which through the kindness of the Vice-President of the Library, I 
had at my disposal for more than 6 months at Santiniketan, I found in 
close agreement with MS. C, with the exception of the afore-mentioned 
classification of chapters and a few minor variations in the method of 
transliteration of Sanskrit names. 

(2) MS. B No. E/103, dated 1210 A.H. in the collection of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (Gat. of Persian MSS., p. 178), which though 
incomplete is quite good in other respects. The order of the Upanishads 
in this MS. as compared with A is as follows; — 


y Tin’s date of transcription is wrongly given as 1067 A.H. in the Catalogue of the 
JL^jiya Library, Vol. II, p. 1540, in the case of all the three MSS. (Nos. 1, 2 and 52) 
wluch are in the Library’s collection. This date is in reality the date of the composition 
of the work as stated in the preface of the Sirr-i-Akbar (fol. 26, MS. A). In the colophon 
of MS. 52 (fol. 253a) someone has tried to scratch out the original date of its transcrip- 
tion in order to make the MS. look dkrlier. The real date seem^Pto be 1166 A.H.=^ 
1167 Fa^li 1807 Bikrami « 1760 AT). 
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16, 6, 7, 4, 9, 18, 19, 10, 20, 21, 2, 8, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 5, 27, 28, 4, 29, 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 11, 36, 37, 38, 43, 39, 40, 41, 42, 14, 12, 13, 44, 15, 46, 
48, 49, 50. 

(3) MS. C in the Calcutta University Central Library, whose Librarian 
very kindly lent it to the Department of Islamic Culture, Santiniketan, 
for my use for mo#b than a year, is a beautiful specimen of ornamental 
calligraphy. It is written on fine hand-made paper and contains Foil. 310, 
27Jxl5 cm.; 15 lines llj cm. long, in plain Nasta'llq, Each chapter is 
decorated with ornamental flowery designs in gold red and blue, each line 
is intercepted with tri-coloured bold lines, each page contains marginal 
flowery embellishments and each chapter opens with a verse (decidefiy a 
later addition) inserted within a bunch of flowers. There is no colophon, 
hence the name of the scribe and the date of its transcription (which appears 
to be a recent one) could not be ascertained. The translator’s preface is 
also missing and in the end, there is an additional chapter which ends 
abruptly. The MS. contains 50 Upanishads and is otherwise complete and 
perfect. The order is as follows : — 

16, 6, 7, 17, 31, 41, 43, 34, 32, 9, 22, 39, 4, 20, 40, 18, 29, 30, 36, 24, 25, 
26, 5, 27, 28, 42, 14, 12, 13, 38, 8, 10, 12, 45, 33, 23, 21, 3, 15, 19, 35, 37, 44, 
11, 46, 48, 47, 49, 50. 

13. The Glossary 


The most remarkable feature of the 8irr4-Akbar, as pointed out above, 
consists in its aptness of translation of Sanskrit philosophical terms or 
giving their nearest equivalents from Islamic phraseology. In this Bara 
ghikuh has been chiefly guided by his own understanding of Indian mytho- 
logy, cosmogony, symboUoal interpretation of the ritualistic and sacri$cial 
rites and has attempted, so far as it was conceivable, to give an identical 
or a more easily comprehensible term from the Islamic conception of the 
same. This he has accomplished more thoroughly in his Majma'-ul-Bahrain 
or ‘ the Mingling of the Two Oceans’. I have selected, at random, some of 
these terms, which would amply bear out the ingenuity of the translator in 
this respect: ^ 


{Oni)i 976. 

^ i_ - 346. 

Ojjcf (amrita): 656; 996, 

1646. 

jT (Ilya): 156. 

L^j^l (aivattha): 165a. 

^Ut (andhata): 3’/ 104a. 

(amhhaa): ^ 

116. 


(antraydmin): aiCiT 

J 4a, ]28a. 

✓ 

tiJjt (dnanda): 160 a; 

1346. 

- >> 
oJjT (dnandswarupa): 

1196. 

(dngirasa): sIaA 

(anga) 386. 

- 

LLfbjf (updsana): 36. 

bAjf (avidyd): ^ 1646, 146a, 

406. 


1 Numericals in the Glossary indicate the number of folios of the MS. of Sirr4^ 
Akbar (No. 52) in the A^ifiya Library, Hyderabad-Deccan (C7a|,, Vol. II, p. 1640). 
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(awmtha)', 13a. 

o^la^ (JagrmO |JU 

(^opwa): ^aJU 

J ^ 

(Sokshupai) tAJtcw 

wlyso 

{Turlyu)\ f^jySjyj 

1146. 

, 

fjytil {osatta)', 

36. 

✓ ^ 

(a-saUva)\ j (JLtL 40a 

(ukiha)\ ^ o^jf jtyk 6a. 

(aHma) ; 796. 

{AjfUini)\ ^bU 105a. 

> 

^T (-^t*a)j 166a. 

2$(y«w A x. O kt.wo A ^ y 166. 

A^rc>1 (udgltha): o^I^S 36, 144a. 

Etymological explanation: ,i1 (vd)x 
^ {gl)\ ^U and 

(e/ta): ^jyoj 146a sg. 

Ijf (dtman): l^U. 3a, 246. 

UjT (Paramdfman): sSyy ^U. 23a, 

246. 

tjT (JivaPrmn)x^^ ^jJULo 
3a, 13a. 

. J> 

U5T {Bhutatrmn): ^y\yj^ 3a. 

{Lingdtfmn): ^ou A^Uf 

vA^t VaflAb.) 666. 

Aj^t < Ao/^f {a&oa-rMdlm)\ w-»t 

60a. 

^_^A-io ;UT {dhdra^4uddht): JHa. 

163a. 

Lif ((Mu): aiilili ^;S.,3 jT, 1616. 


(^ULSul {liSvSsya): jjJjl (/rfa): 4*4 (_*<k,Uoj 

;_^lj (»o.s«») Kj^jj 126o. 

(oiJaroi;*): 165o. 

{ativadiny. 

OwM»t VA>^^ 162a. 

w>T (^) ois^ a/ jjf 

Cami) 116; 996. 

(ct-Brdhmai^) : o^Lc 149a. 
0.^1 (Vpanishad): ^ tS 
tw*-***^ 2a, 36, 169a. 


(Bri6a<i): j A.^ 

A^w vAajT 10a. 

( 

Ui^ {Brahrmn): ^aJf 2a; JIa5^ 

36. ' 


^y (Brahma): jlf^yf 3a, 161a. 

(Brahrmpura): 163a. 

(Brahmagiri): 8a. 

^S^ ^y (BrahmMlca):s::ACi 82a, 1176. 

^y (Brahma^Chaikra): ^ 

- 

AjU.^ (Brahmarjida): 4a, 64a. 


iy (Brahmavidyd): tX^y ^ 1346; 


yi^'(Fairfyanara): j/^^yy cjjty^ 

36. 

ypu (Vijard): y^f (^ja. 166. 

ylAAj (Vidhdiri): ^ IaJjU 100a. 

(Fye^); ;lwj^ Wjo 81a. 
Cpt^'T (•BAw<dfcdA»): Aju^J^lir iuapuo 
3a, 76. 
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{Varum)- (JS_yc Ha, 12(tfc, 127rt. 

(BrihaspaH): 1126. 

(Ktrfjtfi): JjiK^ 3a, ]32o. 

{ Va 8 iSpka)i A*A lUL* 

V 

{VUwamitra); A»a 9a. 
(BJiarga)-. ^UOf 99a. 

Jj (Bala); oj/ 1606. 

(Brajapati): ^[.c tJS 6f*, 

130a. 

(Baramiiati); 108<j. 

Jy (pram)-. ^ 

(pramyam): ^«J 36. 

(P’'"^*)- A-. Jljifl 36, 1 ir«t. 

yiy (Pravav); ALII ‘ ;(f 986. 

^Jy (pralaya): o-xiUji 4o. 

(mahapralayn); o.-«Uj 4^s. 

4a. 

CJ^ (^’amfoaHanrfa): ,Jyy 766. 

ol>^ (Jyoti); ,-,|i 40o. 

(KajVio): ^Oyl 3a,. 

UT ^ (Jivatman); ‘ 

36. ^ 

(Yoga); |j ^ 4a. 

(Yogi); ^.wLLajOjU 1016. 

(Famo): o^l uiXo 1266, U.3a. 
iJjA (6 Yoga): 

(') ( Pramyam ); ^ 

( ’’ ) (Pratyahara ) : j I ^_^l^ lu,i 

• eu;*^' .» 


(r) ^yU,i (Dhyana); 

(I*) UjUi (Dhdram)-. 

(*) (Tarka); lyij 

(1) ^AiC. (Smad/ii); 

1236. 


vi,Aj {Tyat):^i, 656. 

^ (7’anjo): o^x,, 40a; ^^...ilo o.-l; 

j 40a. 

^j*3 (Tamogam)-- Uil oJu> 95a. 

(jy (Turiya); ^«| c,lj |,jlc iS oykll |,Jlr 
120a. 

vli 

Iwj (tapas): 3a, 1346. 


(D/ii/fhia): 36; 

1036. 

(D6arm): ^^^5 ^^a.U 1036. 

^yU.> {T)hdf,n): lOOa. 


(rik): ^2 ^jT J45a. 

{Uadogutm)’. oL»jf 36. 


OWia^): J446; Ety. Exp.: 

(»aa»: ^^jl jjl*| Ai y£, 

yitO (Bapta-ritM); JUill oUa 63a. 

fXM, (BaUva-gum): ISjl ..-6- 36. 

J 

vsJI {Swapnanta): 157a, 

(SvampUa)\ 157a. 

^Sa.w^ (<Sfrirf<i): 4la6. 
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S , 9 

(-S"(MAwpato): 
AT |Jtr 

{Sox')'* 996 i 165cij 

l62o. 

{Stmra): *>L (AJaiLa,) 1616. 

{Samrdj): JS 5Lw*3L 10()«. 

I»y. w {Satljam): iaj^ 

»** 9 

(^ixLa (Sannaydsa): JS vjy 4a, 196, 

yw>Lc 133a, 

{Soma): cijUacuT 

9 9 

4jm*u3^-«o {Sutejaa): I54a. 


, Yytksil {Ganc^hcmtaloka) *JJ1U 
A^Ai 76a. 


{Sastta) : X 1696. 

(S'ahda): ^UJf jf jf/ 

^ 9 . 

.y^l {a^aahda): ^^^JLla/ojfjT 1046. 
sjyiit {S'loka): ^jt 


{Kapala-Jadanin): 

<XmIj 3a j O^lx 

12ajy. 


(</wm): ^a(/T 366. 

{JaHana): ^iyuo 14a, 1476, 126a. 

jiLf {Jafianin): o^U 4a. 


o’ 

C5^4‘ 


u/y (LoA»): ^JU 3a. 

•jy {Swargaloka): 

686, 1646. 

— ^ {Bhuloka): 606. 




Uiy {Brahmahka): j^yLiJI 'iy^ 
«t xS 3a. 


lyU {fnatra): 

o<>.« 

> '' 

djAjo 36. 

LU {Maya): ^ ^ 

36. 


^jyo {Marichi): Lai ^JU 

^,-.1 116. 


{Mukii):- 736, 81 a. 

^x» (?waa): j^fyjf 1366. 

yuo {Mono): ^j| J^( I69a. 

{Mahavak): sjyy ^ yxx> 
{Mahddeva): JLif^-*»f 436. 


{Nada): jf^T 36. 

^fy {Nirguria): ^kx) 108a. 

JJjL {Naskf<haira-inandala>) : Ijfcg^tLs 


66a. 


{Narayam)* vjyy 1316. 


{Vrapa): yu Jl^' 39a. 

[o^j] ‘o^.^ (P^^;naaa): 
160a. 

9 , 

jjL 164a. 


{Hiratiyagarbfia): 


jaoUjc 


kA-,0 1366. 


(^(^t {Hfdy^dkdia): a5' 

J Ji> 70a6. 


{Hamsa): 100a, 1196. 

{Homa): ^jS^T y 3a, 
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ALLOCUTION POUR LA SOClfiT^l ASIATIQUE 

Ry Prof. Louis Renou 

It is not without a certain amount of emotion that today I address 
you, the members of the R.A.8.B., on behalf of the Academic des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lett res of Soi bonne, of the Jnslitut de (Ivilization 
Indienne, and on behalf of the Societc Asiatique d(» Paris, that young 
sister "institution of the R.A.S.B. 

1 moved about in those beautiful halls hung with the j)ictures of the 
great juecursors of our studies, resembling the Ciirasdlas described in the 
Sanskrit dramas. Your library is rich in precious manuscripts and inscrip- 
tions. All your activities, from the glorious days of William Jones, 
Colebrooke, Prinsep, K. Mitra, was brought vividly before my eyc's. Those 
famous names have been like music to our ears, from the day our interest 
was awakened in oriental studies. 

In homage to those great men 1 would like to recount today the 
progress of Indological studies in France. The foundation of the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta and the works i>ub]ished under its auspi(*es brought 
about the biith of Indianism in Europe, and particularly in Fran^*e. The 
Sanskrit texts translated by Wilkins and Jones, the early volumes of the 
old ‘Asiatic R('searches’, were quickly made known to the Western world 
through their German and French translations. In short, it is Cal(‘utta 
wliich gave the impetus to Orientalism (in those days one did not talk as 
yet of Indianism or Indology). 

Certainly there exihted researches on Indianism in France before that 
date. Vo}^agers and missionaries had a more or less fair knowledge^ of 
Sanskrit, and ancient Indian civilization. But the learning, buried under 
masses of obscure publications which were not transmitted from master 
to disciple, had remained a dead letter. The first collection of Indian 
manuscrijits to arrive in Euiojie was that of the Bibliotheque Royale de 
Paris (now the Bibliotheque Nationale). It goes back to 1731 and contains 
an important lot of Vcdic texts. But the whole remained unknown and 
undeciphered for about three-fourths of a century. Our great writer of 
those times, Voltaire, who was greatly interested in ancient India, believed 
that the Veda was a foi’gery of the missionaries. He mistook Sanskrit 
(Sanskritan or 8anskiutan, as it was then called) for document. Even 
Anquetil du Perron, w^ho was perhaps the first Westerner to explore India 
with the true feelings of a scholar, was unable to learn Sanskrit, as its 
secret was jealously guarded by the Brahmans. He was unable to lc‘arn 
anything about the Vedas and could have access to the Upanisads only 
through a Persian version of the sixteenth century. 

But from 1800 things changed suddenly in response to the call of 
Herder afid Goethe. The name of ancient India began to figure among 
the great laws of humanism along with those of the other peojiles of 
antiquity, Egy})tians, Jews and Arabs. The jficole des Langues Orientales, 
newly established in Paris, grouped around the great personality of Sylvestre 
de Sacy, an elite of researchers who came from all the corners of Europe. 
It is in Paris, long before London or Berlin, that Indianism was born in 
the Occident. The Germans, Klaproth, Lassen (who were to be the 
founders of Indological studies in Germany), the brothers Schloegel (both 
great enthusiasts of Indian thought), Bopp (who was to write, taking 
Sanskrit as a pivot, a comparative grammar of Indo-European languages) 

( 35 ) 
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all these men were united in Paris in their thirst for knowledge. The 
Asiatic Society of Paris was the first, as you are aware, to be instituted in 
Europe, many years before that of London. And when we celebrated 
its centenary, 27 years ago, wo did not forget the words of friendship which 
were addressed by your Society. The first teaching of Sanskrit to be 
instituted in Europe was in the College de France. A royal decree in 
1816 created a professorship of ‘History of Sanskrit’ which was conferred 
on Louis de Cheyy. All Sanskritists should read the study that Sylvain 
L6vi wrote on what he calls the entry of Sanskrit into the College de Prance, 
published in the volume eomniemorating the fourth centenary of that 
institution*. In it we see liow stej) by step scientific research developed 
and intelligent interest awakened in an atmosphere entirely impregnated 
by romantic reverie and musings. 

It ia hard for us to imagine nowadays when we have so many 
instruments of work and rich libraries, what must have been the task of 
deciphering of Sanskrit in those early days. In our countries deprived of a 
living tradition, it was indeed a question of deciphering perhax)s less 
spectacular than that of hieroglyphics and cuneiform but demanding 
without doubt more varied talents. Chezy relates in the preface of liis 
magnum opus (French edition of ^nlcuntald) what his difficulties were. 
He explains how he had to constitute for his own use a dictionaiy and a 
grammar and how gK'at was his joy when he was able to ])enetrate, after 
a long and laborious work, into the sense of the glorious l^^rical verse of the 
Sanskrit dramas. 

However, (^hezy, in spite of his great merits, was only an amateur. 
A great philologist was needed to establish the study of Sanskrit on a 
sound basis. This philologist was jfeugene Burnouf who succeeded Chezy 
in 1832. His name is intimately connected with the glorious achievement 
of the period. He count (‘d among his students or friends all the orientalists 
of his time. The historian Michelet, Renan the historian of religions, 
went to his lectures eagerly and regularly. He was in communication with 
your Society, as has been proved by our friend. Dr. iKalidas Nag. Among 
his German pu])ilH we must make mention of Rudol})h Roth, who introduced 
Vedic studies in Germany, and Max Muller who had, among other merits, 
that of reviving comparative mythology. It was at the instance of Burnouf 
that Max MiilJer went to London in 1846 and undertook the collation of 
the manuscripts of the Rk Ramhitd and Hdyamhkusya a task which he 
had started the preceding year in Paris, but had been obliged to discontinue 
due to insufficient material. In the same year Roth published his little 
book ‘Zur Litteratur und Geschichte des Weda’ which was to open up a 
new field for Vedic studies. 

At that })eriod Burnouf w^as already ailing and was near the end of 
his career. Founder of Avestic Philology he was also the initiator of the 
scientific study of Buddhism. At the age of 22, in collaboration with 
Lassen he proved in his book ‘Essai sur le Pali’ that Pali was a language 
derived from Sanskrit according to a strict process of evolution. His 
‘Introduction to the history of Buddhism in India’ opened for us the whole 
domain of Mahayana. He obtained from Hodgson, British Resident of 
Katmandu, and who was one of the first members of your Society, the 
copy of Nepali manu8cri])ts which enabled him to write his synthesis. 

But Burnouf was not able to lay the foundations in France of Vedic 
studies, although all his teaching and so many of his notes printed or in 
manuscript refer to them. History repeated itself, and 100 years after, the 
same ill luck that had weighed on Anquetil du Perron, prevented Burnouf 
from accomplishing this task, and the sceptre of those studies passed to 
the Germans for many years. 
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However, we must mention among his French pupils the name of 
Langlois, who translated the HarivamAa and Bg-Veda. His translation of 
the Rg- Veda was drawing to its end when that of Wilson began to appear. 
Mention must also be made of Regnier, who published before Max Muller 
the first edition of the Bk-prdtisdkhya, and of Barthelemy St. Hilaire who 
was the first to publish a work on the philosophy of Sankhya. 

It is only in the years immediately following the war of 1870 with the 
desire for regeneration called forth by defeat, that we see a brilliant resump- 
tion of study in our country. The establishment of the ‘ ficole des Hautes 
fitudes’ at Sorbomie was intended to give France a research institution 
comparable with the seminars which had been the strength of the German 
Universities, Valuable philological works, Kaccayana’s Pali Grammar 
translated by Senart and the BhaminlviUlaa translated by Berzaigne, date 
from that time. Barth’s description of the Religions of India — merely an 
item for a dictionary — is an attempt not yet surpassed, to summarize the 
whole religious development of the country, omitting no factual detail and 
yet, with all that detail preserving the synthetic character of the work. 
Even today, seventy years later, this handbook can still be usefully 
consulted. 

Berzaigne's magnum opus, Vedic Religion according to the Hymns of the 
Rgveda^ also dates from the eighties. Jt may be considered today that 
there is an arbitrary element in that work and that it is based on philological 
material to some extent out-dated. Nevertheless it remains the only 
comprehensive and systematic attempt up to our time, to grasp the very 
foundation of the speculative philosophy of the Veda, the essence of the 
thought of the old rsis. Tin* romantic ideal of the primitive Veda, a sort 
of spontaneous adoration of natural j)henomena, gives ])lace to a rehgion, 
in vdiich the mythical element is explained through rituals. 

On the other hand, {Senart cairied on the tradition of Bumouf. In 
his book on Buddha, he endeavoured to show how rnudi of the legend had 
become attached to the biography of the founder. He demonstrated that 
those' legends were partly of Vedic origin and ])artly common to Hinduism. 
The same scholar was also responsible for an excellent edition of the 
Mahdoastu, which is still unsurpassed. Lastly, a further and most 
important contribution made by this scholar is the first masterly inter- 
pretation of the body of Asoka's inscriptions, according to the woik of the 
first decipherers. The considerable work whi(*h has since been done in 
this field has consisted mainly of improvement on ISenart's recensions and 
interprc'tations. 

It was by chance, that a few years before his death, Berzaigne had had 
time to chalk out a course of research, which was destiiu^d to be jiregnant 
with consequences of great impoitance. The French jienetration into Indo- 
China made possible the discovery of a vast quantity of epigrajihic literature 
in Sanskrit in that country. Berzaigne began to classify it with a view to 
publication and his work was completed after his death by Barth and 
8enart. These old wiitings prove that Indo-Chinese civilization was 
derived from India and that Brahmanic culture flourished in'* Indo-China 
in the early centuries of our era. This fact, important in itself, fell within 
the framework of still voider lesearch, largely the work of French savants. 

Sinological research took a completely new lease of life at the end 
of the century with Ohavannes, who was followed by Pelliot. Fifty years 
earlier, the French scholars were responsible for the discovery of the accounts 
of the Chinese pilgrims Fa-hien and Hiuen-Tsang, which are of inestimable 
value for the study of Indian history. The Sinologists’ work on Buddhism 
in the Far East, and the expeditions to Central Asia (the most famous 
being the one which went to Tun-Huang in 1908, its full harvest has by no 
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means yet been garnered) — ^the ultimate object of all that activity, whether 
consciously or unconsciously was to restore India to her central position in 
Asiatic history and to re-establish India as the link between the great 
civilizations, and as the leaven of culture. The basis for the idea of Oreater 
India, on which emphasis has been so rightly laid by U. N. Ghoshal, K. Nag 
and other Indian scientists, was to a large extent laid by these exploring 
scholars, ceaselessly devoted to the task of discovering the ancient history 
of India, from the starting point of China, Tibet or South-East Asia. The 
attraction of the North-West Frontier regions through which all the invading 
hordes had passed, can be similarly explained. Foucher’s research on 
the Oraeco-hvddhist art of the Gandhara introduced a new chapter in the 
history of art, to be supplemented later by his study of Buddhist 
iconography. 

Sylvain Levi, who died in 1935, and who will probably be remembered 
by many of you (his journey to India was as recent as 1928) was the most 
famous of our research workers since Biirnouf. His written works are as 
voluminous as they are varied, and yet by no means give a complete 
picture of him as a man of scholarship, nor of the charm and critical alertness 
of his mind, his linguistic gifts and his qualities of heart. Only the dullest 
could be unresponsive to his glowing personality and inspiring ideas. How 
can I sum up in a few words his contribution to our knowledge ? His 
early career seemed to foreshadow that of a classical student of Indian 
civilization, with the Theatre Indien, his first attempt to give a com))lete 
account of Sanskrit drama from the point of view of dramatic theory, 
dramatic practice and literary history. Secondly, theie was the small 
book on the Brdhwawi^, the legacy of Berzaigne’s ideas, in that book, Sylvain 
L^vi showed that the only true divinity in those texts was sacrifice and 
that a sort of ‘totalitarian’ doctrine had been built up around and foi 
sac‘rifice. Sylvain Levi’s ex])edition to India in 1897 put into shade the 
famous expeditions of Buhler, Peterson and Kielhorn, in the importance of 
discovery of manuscripts as has been admitted by a scholar like Leumann. 
Thus, by force of circumstances as well as by vocation, Sylvain L6vi became 
the historian and philologist of Buddhism. The importance attributed to 
Buddhism is a characteristic of French scholarship as a whole. It may be 
considered exaggerated ; Indian humanism is in no way connected with 
Buddhism, and Indian spiritual philosophy has few links with it. So far 
as antiquity is concerned, however, it is only through an inteiest in Buddhism 
that the history of India can be profitably api)roached and that India can 
be drawn out of her ‘splendid isolation’ — this was Sylvain Levi’s primary 
concern. Thus he was led to begin the study of Buddhism in the North on a 
comparative basis, i e. by dealing concurrently with Sanskrit, Tibetan and 
Chinese This method bore fruit in India itself in the work of P. Ch. Bagchi, 
who was Sylvain Levi’s favourite Indian ])upil, as also in that of many 
other scholars. All the present day Indianists in France have been the 
disciples of Sylvain Levi. I do not wish to enumerate all those who have 
made a name for themselves or of those whose new works we await. The 
total number is evidently not considerable ; there are very few openings in 
this branch for us to hope to be able to keep amongst us young people 
who are attracted by more advantageous careers, unless they experience an 
unconquerable call from within. 

Nevertheless, of about 30 students who take up the study of Sanskrit 
each year, we count about one quarter who wish to continue it and undertake 
research. We give them all encouragement in their choice. It is hoped 
that the French people will be attracted more and more towards Indian 
culture by the lectures delivered at the Institut de Civilization Indienne for 
the benefit of newcomers and by the reports that we publish about your 
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publications. The mission of a French India nisi is twofold, viz. to promote 
scientific research and to spread the knowledge and Jove of India. 

What differentiated the Frenchmen from others in the study of 
Indology has been their love of linguistic precision. They inherited it 
from that great linguist Meillct, who in all his works had given its right 
place in Sanskrit. It occupies also an important place in the Buddhistic 
studies of Sylvain Levi and Burnouf. The Belgian school of Indianism 
is very close to ours. La Vallee Poussin was a discij)lc and friend of Sylvain 
Levi, and his pupil Lamotte is today a master in Mahayanio studies. It is 
also due to Sylvain L6vi that the Tibetan scholars and Sinologists remained 
in close touch with Indianism. The archaeological excavations carried on 
by Frenchmen in Afghanistan and Indo China, the Sanskrit epigraphy in 
Cambodia has enlarged our field of studies by anticipating what you 
yourselves term ‘Greater India'. 

I cannot retrace for you, even briefly, the history of the Asiatic 
Society of Paris. It is the whole history of French Orientalism. We have 
advanced far from those days when it was possible for one man to describe 
at one sitting the whole of the movement of Oriental studies, as had been 
done by Jules Mohl and Darmesteter in the famous reports published 
annually in the Journal Aaiatique, 

I wish to stress, however, the fact that Indianism was given a fair deal 
in the publications and communications of our Society. The most illustrious 
of our presidents, Ernest Renan, was greatly atta(‘hed to its stud;y . Since 
1920 the presidentship of the i^siatic Society has fallen on two Indianists, 
Senart in 1920, Sylvain L6vi in 1928, then in 1035 Pelliot, though a Sinologist 
but very well-informed about aU things concerning India. The present 
president is Jacques Bacot, who through the medium of Buddhism, is also 
doing the work of an Indianist. 

These men whom I have seen carrying on their duties had each a vtTy 
different character: Senart was a sort of ‘grand seigneur’ whose sc^vere 
judgment was attenuated by his refined courtesy. Sylvain Levi was ca])able 
of drawing conclusions of geneial int(u*€‘st from the slightest remarks passc'd 
by members. He gave his views with his usual generosity, uns}>aring how- 
ever in his remarks which were slightly ironical. In Paul Pelliot, whose 
memory was faultless, we come across precise details, chronology, scru- 
pulously exact philology. All members who spoke at the meetings of the 
Society were anxious to obtain his ap]>iobation. His death in fuU 
maturity has deprived our Society of a sup})ort so badly needed in the 
difficult times we are passing through. Speaking of Pelliot I would like to 
mention a little fact: he made it a point of (Carrying on timing the last war 
the monthly meetings and publications of the Society, without asking the 
permission of the Germans. The day came when the publication of the 
Journal Asiatique was forbidden. Yet he carried it on by making a change 
of pure form. You may notice in our collection that lor two years the 
title Journal Asiatique was changed to the title ‘Melanges Asiatiques’, 
which was destined to deceive the German censorship on the continuity of 
our work. 

I regret that I declined to accept the ]>resideni)&hi]) that was offered 
to me ; I feared I could not give enough time to the Society. My consolation 
rests on the thought that the functions of president lie on the shoulders of 
Monsieur Bacot, whose devotion and competence ensure the continuance of 
our tradition. 

A few moments ago I referred to certain difficulties. The financial 
situation of our country, the anxiety that exists in Europe, hinder th(' 
progress of oriental studies as of so many others. The French Indianist 
feels isolated ; Germany has been reduced to silence ; England, who during 
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the course of the nineteenth century did not do perhaps as much as she 
could have, is only just beginning to reconstitute her team of workers. 
France has an important role to play ; she is well })repared for it, thanks to 
the care she has always had of incorporating Indian culture in the great 
currents of humanism. 

To do full justice to this role we must make closer the links that connect 
us to India. Book-learning and culture is more than ever insufficient. 

I cannot deal with this problem as completely as one should, it has already 
attracted much attention, but we arc reduced today to the position of 
merely expressing hopes and wishes for a 8})eedy solution. We would like 
to receive many more of your publications, but this desire comes at a moment 
when wo arc obliged to cut down our expenses and subscriptions. We 
also wish that our jmbli cations reach you more easily. An exchange of 
Professors between India and France, as exists aln^ady between certain 
European countries, is a necessity for the si)read and understanding of 
each other’s culture. Quite naturally and even more so is the exchange of 
students necessary. In spite of the entirely temporary difficulty which you 
now experience in learning the French language, th(‘ intellectual benefit of 
a stay in Paris is such that it ought to convince the most hesitant among 
you. The form of administration in the French Universities freely allows 
foreigners to conduct research individually undc‘r the most favourable 
conditions, and to satisfy all their curiosities. But in order to render 
material life more easy in Paris, why should not your (iovernnu'iit build 
an Indian hostel in our Cite Univeisitaire, as so many other countries have 
done ? 

It ought to be easy to institute an exchange of lecturers between your 
Universities and ours. I can also visualize, why not, a lcarn(‘d man of 
yours, possessing the training of a Pandit, who would instil in th(‘ minds of 
our students the methods of traditional inteijMctation. 

The translations of French literary works in India and Indian woiks in 
France should be freed from the anarchy of the ])ublishers. An Institute of 
Indian Studies should be created in India, })referably in (Calcutta. We 
would then see French students and j)rofess()rs imparting their knowk'dge 
of French civilization to yours, and at the same time initiating themselves 
in your methods of work and thus completing their training as Jndianists. 
What France has achieved in Home, Athens and (^airo could be accom- 
plished with greater benefit in India under a form adapted to the country 
and circumstances. Scientific research in your country is not easy to follow. 
Why would you not draw up a critical and analytical bibliograjfiiy of all 
the numerous works on Tndology that are published in your country? 
International collaboration can take diverse forms, all rich in fulfilment, as 
soon as they pass from the stage of talks and speeches to that of reality. 

I came in ])crson to India with the hope of participating in the Thesaurus 
of Sanskrit which is now being drawn u}) in Poona. T reckon that this 
gigantic ])roject will rally the strong forces of your nation, and that all 
Indian Universities will make it a point of co-operating in the project. 
Let this be the sign and example of what a collective work can do for us 
all. I am happy to think that the French Tndianist will not be entirely a 
stranger to it. 

I conclude with the hope that in future we may have occasion more 
often of working together, and of showing each other that sympathy which 
at the beginning of Orientalism appeared in a manner so vivid between our 
two sister societies of Calcutta and Paris. ♦ 


* Paper read at the Society on 20th January, 1949. 
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CHALCOLITHIC PHASE IN SOUTH INDIAN PREHISTORY 

By B. B. Lal 

{Received Fehr^vary 2, 1919,) 

(Communicated by Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, O.B.E., M.A., Ph.D. (Cantab)) 

It has often been said that there was no Copper or Bronze Age in 
South India and that the discovery and use of those metals, in this part 
of the country, was synchronous with and not anterior to that of iron. 
Writing in 1905, Vincent Smith opined that in Southern India the Neolithic 
Period, during which every -day tools and weajions were made of stone, 
highly finished, and often finely pohshed, passed directly into the Iron Age.^ 

The case was again emphatically made out by Robert Bruce Foote 
in 1916, in the following words: ‘That the Iron Age in peninsular India 
was not x)recedcd by a Bronze Age, as in Crete, Greece and so many other 
Western countries, was probably due to the land-loving character of the 
neolithic people for, had they possessed any sea-faring inclination, they 
would have certainly sailed across the Bay of Bengal, reached the Tenasserim 
coast and there become acquainted with the tinstone (cassiterite) of that 
region. As copper is found plentifully in India, the art of making an alloy 
must soon have followed. As it fell out, however, the discovery of the 
alloy was not made in India till after the art of iron smelting had been 
acquired, and iron weapons and tools had largely come into use.’ ^ 

True, when Smith and Foote wrote, there was hardly any evidence 
available to think otherwise. But since then some new discoveries have 
been made and the entire question needs a re-examination. 

The following discussion will show that prior to the use of iron, both 
copper and bronze had been 'fised in South India. 

The first evidence in this direction was obtained in 1938-39. While 
blasting a huge boulder at a hill-side in the vicinity of Kallur, a village in 
the Raichur district of the Hyderabad State, the labourers accidentally 
came across three copper swords (pi. III). 3 When the matter was reported 
to the Archaeological authorities of the State, they realized the significance 
of this chance-discovery, particularly because these swords resembled the 
ones previously found at Fatehgarh in the United Provinces (pi. IV).^ Con- 
sequently, the area near that hill and around the village of Kallur in general 
was surveyed and some neolithic and early metallurgical sites were located. 
Besides^ a small-scale excavation was also carried out at the foot of a hill 
called Yammigudda.5 

Although the digging was not stratigraphical and thus lacked in 
scientific precision, the results achieved were indeed very important. In 


1 Indian Antiquary j Vol. XXXIV, 1905, p. 220. 

2 Indian Prehistoric and Protohistoric Antiquities : Notes on their Ages and Dis- 
tribution (Oovomment Museum, M«dras, 1916), pp. 24-25. 

2 Annual Reports of the Archaeological Department, Nizam's Dominions, for 
1937-40 (Calc utta, 1942), pp, 23-24, pi. V.b. 

^ Indian Antiquary, op. cit., p. 232, pi. III. 

® In Kanarese, the local language, tho word ‘Yammi’ moans a bufialo and *gudda ’ 
nieans a hill. This name, biift«lo-hill, is self-explanatory, since on a boulder on the 
hill are carved two buffaloes. These carvings are commonly believed to bo prehistoric. 
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association with an oid furnace were discovered a broken axe of copper, 
a lump of copper pyrites and a few other copper fragments, presumably 
pins (pi. V, a and 6).^ These copper objects were further associated with 
polished stone axes and microlithics. Thus, the picture revealed was of 
that phase of microlithic-neolithic culture when copper (and presumably 
bronze) 2 had also come into use, though in a restricted degree.^ 

This incidentally raises the question whether or not these copper 
implements were locally manufactured. The close association of a lump 
of copper pyrites and other copper objects with the furnace suggests, though 
not conclusively, an answer in the affirmative.* There was, however, 
another important piece of evidence. At a place, a little higher up the 
same hill, was found ‘ a queer rough stone about 4 feet by 4 feet which had 
assumed the shape of a big saucer as ores had been crushed and pounded 
on it for a very long time. Traces of copper-oxide were very prominent 
on this stone ’.5 This latter evidence adds a lot of weight to the former, 
and it seems very likely that copper ores were worked upon locally to 
produce implements and other objects, and that these were not just imports 
to this site. 

The evidence from Kallur, though remarkable in so far as it opened a 
new and significant chapter in the prehistory of the Deccan, did not prove 
the anteriority of cox)i)er and bronze to iron in a stratigraphical sequence 
and this left a shadow of doubt behind. 

But the 1947 excavations at Brahmagiri in the Chitaldrug district of 
Mysore State yielded definitive evidence in this direction.® Here, in a 
cutting called Br-21, a copper chisel (pi. VI) was obtained from a middle 
stratum (layer 13) of the Stone Axe cidture (jd. VII). 7 Again, a thin ])ronzc 
rod, probably a pin, was found in association with an urn -burial belonging 
to an early level of the same culture (pi. VIII).® This Stone Axe culture 
was characterized by the use of polished stone axes and micToliths but no 
iron was associated with it. Iron appeared at a much later stage, namely, 
with the intrusion of the Megalithic culture but not before. 

There was further corroborative evidence from another cutting, called 
Br-17. This area was occupied only during the Stone Axe culture, and a 
copper rod was obtained from one of its low levels.® The cutting did not 
yield any iron object. 

These cuttings, thus, showed in a conclusive manner that both copper 
and bronze had preceded iron. 

The position regarding the use of bronze needs some further clarification, 
especially in view of Foote s remarks that the discovery of the alloy was 
not made in India till after the art of iron-smelting had been acquired and 
iron weapons and tools had largely come into use (above). 


1 Arf. Bep, Arch,^ Dept, Nizam'n Dominiom, op. cit., p. 27a pi. XII a and 6. 

2 No amJyp-is of thc'se objects has boon dono. 

8 ‘A lump of iron ore containing mica in enormous proportion was also found.’ 
But siiic(^ the digging was not done stratigraphieally, it is doubtful if the iron ore 
actually lay in the same layer as the eoppe^r objects. Tf soil-deposits are not horizontal — 
and this ih not imusual — objects found at the same doptli may not necessarily bo 
contemporaneous. Tt should further be noted that no iron object as such was recorded. 

This could have been definitely discovered if the ashes from the funiace were 
examined and found to contain copper slags, 

® A^mual Report of the Archaeological Department, Nizamis Domimons, op. cit., 
p. 27. 

® Ancient J^idia, No. 4 (July 1947~Jan, 1948), pp. 202 and 267, 

^ Ibid., Section at Br-21, p. 205. 

* Th<' same figure. 

® Ibid., p, 204. 
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The analysis of the bronze rod or pin from Brahmagiri (referred to 
above) showed that as much as 9% of tin was used in the alloy. This leaves 
no room for a doubt that the technique of preparing an alloy for bronze was 
not known. It will, however, be admitted that like copper, bronze was 
also used in a very restricted degree. The Kallur examples, as stated 
above, have not been analyzed. But it is not unlikely that some of them, 
when analyzed, might show similar results. 

Now to the date of, and period covered by, this Chalcolithic Phase of 
South Indian Prehistory. 

At Brahmagiri, the Chalcolithic culture (called the Brahmagiri Stone 
Axe culture in the original Report) was represented by a 7-foot thick occxi- 
pational deposit and was overtaken towards its end by the Megalithic 
culture. The beginning of this latter culture at Brahmagiri can be dated 
to the 3rd century B.C., and it follows, therefore, that the preceding Chal- 
oolithic culture continued (at least at Brahmagiri) till about the same 
period, namely, the 3rd century B.C. That being the upi)er limit for it, 
it is for any one to guess the period taken during the accumulation of the 
7-foot deposit 1 of the Stone Axe culture. But on general grounds, 2 it 
seems reasonable to assume that Chalcolithic phase of the Brahmagiri 
Stone Axe culture began somewhere about 700 B.C. 

The co])per objects found in the trial excavations at Kallur (referred to 
above) yielded no evidence as to their date. But the swords with charac- 
teristic ‘antennae’ hilts certainly call for consideration, because of their 
similarity with those found at Fatehgarh. The date of the latter has been 
guessed to be in the neighbourhood of 1000 B.C. (there is no definite 
evidence to go by),^ and if this dating is som(‘where near precision, the 
southerly imj)orts at Kallur may be placed broadly in first quarter of the 1st 
millennium B.C. 

In j)asalng, reference may also be made to a terracotta cylinder seal 
from Maski (pi. IX). ^ It w^as just a surface-find, and, as such, has no strati- 
graj)hieal value. However, its general resemblance with the Babylonian 
seals ^ seems to suggest a C^halcolithic context. May be, it was avssociated 
with some Chalcolithic phase of South Indian Prehistory. But, one swallow 
does not make a summer, and much cannot be said on the basis of a single 
find of this kind in South India. 

From the foregoing discussion it would now be clear that towards the 
later part of the Neolithic Age in South India there was a phase when 
coj>per and bronze implements were used alongside })olished stone axes 
and mierolithics. These metal (copper and bronze) implements were 
neither produced on a very large scale, nor did they replace their counter- 
parts in the stone, which they only supplemented. There was not an 
exclusively copper or bronze age in South India but a stage has to be recog- 
nized in South Indian Prehistory when bronze and coj)j>er had begun to be 
used hut iron was still iinkmwn. Within broad limits, this Chah^olithic 
phase can be placed in the first three quarters of the 1st millennium B.C. 


1 Only PhflBO IB has been taken into account, since no bronze or copper was 
obtained from Phase lA. 

2 Tliis point has been discussed in foot-note No. 1, Ancient India, No. 4, p. 201. 

® Piggott, in Antiquity, Vol. XVJII, No. 72, 1)ec* 19t4, pp. 173 ff. 

* Annual Report of the Archaeological De'IMXttment, Nizamis Dominions, for 1936-37 
(Calcutta, 1939), p. 15 and pi. XITl a. 

® I have not made a detailed comparison of the Maski seal wutb those found in t])o 
Middle East, but one similarity may be pointed out here, namely, the representation 
of the head -gear by means of indentations. Uf. W. H. Ward, The Seal Cylinders of 
Western Asia (Washington, 1910), Nos. 674, 709, 738, 761 and 901. 
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The evidence discussed above is significant and definitive, but to get 
a more comprehensive picture, farther evidence must be awaited, which 
scientific excavation at a few other late Neolithic-microlithic sites of the 
type of Brahmagiri is likely to yield. 

Note. — Plates III, V (o) and (b) and IX have been reproduced from 
the Annual Reports of the Archaeological Department, Nizam’s Dominions ; 
pi. IV from the Indian Antiquary and pis. VI-VIII from the Ancient India. 
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THREE ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS PROM TIBET 
By H. E. Richardson, C.I.E., O.B.E. 

(Received on March 10, 1949) 

(For ease of reading I have rendered Tibetan names phonetically hut on 
the first appearance of each Tibetan word I have given a literal transcription 
where this differs from the phonetic form.) 

The first of the inscriptions, of which the texts and translations are 
given below, comes from a do-ring (rdo-ring(s)) — a long stone pillar — near 
a small lha-khang (chapel) between Ramagang and Liu Dzong, some two 
miles south-west of Lhasa on the south bank of the Kyi Chhu river. 

The lha-khang, surrounded by some poor buildings inhabited by nuns 
who now occupy the site, stands in the centre of an area about 150 yards 
square at each corner of which is a large chho-ten (mchhod rten), or stupa, 
of earth. The chho-ten at the north-east corner shows the remains of a 
covering of thick rectangular red bricks, once coated with a blue-green 
glaze of which fragments still remain. The do-ring stands in the middle 
of the east side of the perimeter bounded by the chho-tens and just outside 
it. It is on a considerably lower level than the existing lha-khang and its 
lower part stands in a hollow of the sand from which it has recently been 
excavated. It is approximately 14| feet in height, 2J feet in breadth, 
and 1| feet in thickness. It is surmounted by a fluted stone canopy 
(rgya-bub) on top of which is a carved stone representing a jewel (nor-bu). 
1 am told that it stands on a sort of stone chest finely decorated with a 
carved ])attcrn of mountains and clouds ; but this is now buried in the sand 
and I have not seen it. The pillar faces north and south and the inscription 
is on the south face ; the other faces are not inscribed. In the courtyard of 
the lha-khang a stone, similar to the nor-bu on the pillar, is lying together 
with what apj)ears to be the base of another j)illar. 

It is believed that there is an ‘inner do-ring’ buried somewhere inside 
the enclosure ; but no trace of it is visible. The j)resent lha-khang is recent 
and the only signs of old construction are the remains of a thick mud wall 
on its west side. An earthen image of the Jo-wo Rimpochhe — the Lord 
Buddha as a prince — which was shown to me is said to have come from the 
old Tsuk Lak Khang (gtsug lag khang). 

The inscription is in good condition. Only the last two lines are 
damaged to any extent. It apparently dates from the time of King Tri 
De Song Tsen (Khri Ide srong bratan) and mentions the founding by him 
of Kar-chung Tsuk Lak Khang (skar-chung). 

I have given a copy of the inscription to Professor Giuseppe Tucci of 
the University of Rome, a pre-eminent scholar of Tibetan history, religion 
and art, who was recently on a visit to Lhasa. His first reaction was that 
the detailed references to religion are unique if they really date from the 
ninth century A.D. and that the inscription may have been put up in the 
eleventh or twelfth century when, with the revival of Buddhism, there 
was an effort to glorify the early kings as the benefactors of Buddhism. 
Professor Tucci may have altered that opinion as the result of detailed 
study of the inscription; and for reasons which follow I am inclined to 
think that the inscription is a genuine product of the ninth century A.D. 

( 45 ) 
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I have had the benefit of consulting De-chhen Chho-khor Yong-dzin 
Rimpochhe, a learned incarnate Lama of the Druk-pa (hbrug-pa) sect, 
who was responsible for the discovery of the do-ring some twenty years 
ago. He tells me that he did this partly by his study of history and partly 
by inspired intuition, for which Lamas of the older sects are famous. 
According to him, Ramagang was a religious site from early days as there 
is a record that the Guru Rimj)oehhe, Padma Sambhava, used to stay 
there. 

The Lha-khang is now called 8ang-gye Gompa (sangs rgyas) and the 
name Kar-chung is unknown anywhere in the neighbourhood. The 
Rimpochhe sa^'s that, before the occupation of the site by nuns, it was 
inhabited by monks of the Ka-gyu-pa (bkah rgyud pa) sect who first settled 
in Trip valley a little further east, but finding that place too lonely and 
exposed to robbers, they moved to what is now Sang-g^^e Gompa. Some 
of the prayers used by the nuns seem to have been taken over from their 
Ka-gyu-pa predecessors. 

The chho-tens are, to all a])2>earanees, of great age and so are the 
remains of the mud walls on the west side of the site. Tt seems unlikely 
that a body of monks who were apparently too small to j>rotect them- 
selves from robbery and were unable to build more than a very humble 
lha-khang, could have made such largi^ chho-tens. Moreover, from their 
shape and conditiofi and from the state of the glazed bricks, th(' chho-tens 
appear to have been built much longer ago than within the last two or three 
hundred years which is the time the Rim])ochhe assigns to the migration 
of the monks from Trip. Tt is also interesting that in descri})tions of the 
building of Sam -ye (bsam yas) Gompa, the oldest of the great monasteries 
of Tibet, in the eighth century A.D. there is mention of four chho-tens of 
white, red, blue and black respectively; and I believe that a chho-ten 
covered with blue tiles still survives there. The practice of making coloured 
chho-tens thus seems to be very old and I have not seen similar glazed 
coverings elsewhere. 

From the wording of the inscription, with its references to foundations 
by earlier kings, with Tri De Song Tsen’s name at the beginning as the 
person res])onsible for the inscription, and with the record of the building 
by him of Kar-chung Tsuk Lak Khang as the last in the series of foundations, 
it seems reasonable to assume ])rima facie that the do-ring was set up in 
front of his own foundation. The total burial of the do-ring in sand also 
seems to be evidence of considerable age. 

Historical references to Kar-chung are, as usual in Tibetan written 
records, conflicting. The Gyalpo Kathang (rgyal po bkah thang) which 
is in part, of great antiquity and which purports to have been written at 
the command of Tri De 8ong Tsen, tells in a passage on folio 39 about this 
foundation as follows: ‘Afterwards (he built) U-ru Klungs Shod Tsuk Lak 
Khang; in the form and pattern of a star: the altar of Skar-chhung rdo-rje 
dbyings’. The account also says that eight chho-tens were made. U-ru 
is the old name for the Kyi Chhu valley area. Lung-sho is the present 
name of a district some 60 miles to the north-east of Lhasa. De-chhen 
Chho-khor Rimpochhe thinks that the passage quoted ought to read ‘ U-ru 
Lung-sho Tsuk Lak Khang and Kar-chhung * ; but this seems doubtful. 
On the basis of this passage, since the discovery of the do-ring at Sang-gye 
Gompa and the claim by De-chhen Chho-khor Rimpochhe that the site is 
Kar-chung, the monks of Tsa Potrang (rtsa pho brang) in Lung-sho have 
asserted that Tsa Potrang is the original Kar-chung. I have visited the 
place and found that it is apparently an ancient palace and not a Tsuk Lak 
Khang. It is, however, interesting that there is an annexe, consisting of 
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a small secular building, called Dorje Ying (rdo rje db 3 dngs) but there is 
no trace of any chho-tens or of any do-ring there. 

Pu-ton Rimpochhe (Bu-ston) who wrote his History of Religion in 
1323, says that Tri De Tsen Se Na Lek (sad na legs), who is clearly identifiable 
with Tri De Song Tsen, built Skar-chhung rgya sde. The Tep Ther Mar-po 
(Deb ther dmar po), written in 1538, says that Tri De Song Tsen built the 
Tsuk Lak Khang of dkar-chhung at rgyal-sde. 

Those are the earliest mentions 1 have found ; but the fullest account 
is given in the Religious History of Pao Tsuk Lak (dPao gtsug lag) a Ka- 
gyu-})a monk of Lho-brak. De-chhen Chho-khdr Rimpochhe says that 
he was contemporary with the eighth incarnation of the Karmapa Rimpochhe 
who lived in the ninth rab-chung (rab byung) or Tibetan cycle of sixty 
years. Those cycles began in 1024 A.D. and that would give the lifetime 
of Pao Tsuk Lak as between 1504 and 1564. In his history, when giving 
an account of the Chinese Emperors, Pao Tsuk Lak gives his last s])ecific 
mention to the Cheng-te regnal period of the Ming dynasty (1506-1522). 
He also gives the date of the completion of his work as the Male Wood 
Mouse year, and states that he took thirty-eight years writing it. • Tliis 
would make the probable dates as between 1526 and 1564, which agree with 
Dc-chhen Chho-khor Rimpochhe’s statement. His work is of particular 
importance in connection with this inscription, for not only doe^ he mention 
the founding by Tri De Song Tsen of Kar-chung (skar-chhung in one 
passage and dkar-chhung in another) in Kyi sho (skyid shod) but he also 
quotes almost verbatim long passages of the text appearing on the do-ring 
now standing at Sang-gye Gomjm. He does not state that the text was 
inscribed on a do-ring but describes what he quotes as the words of an oath 
which Tri De Song Tsen made all his ministers take in amplification of a 
similar oath taken in the time of his father King Tri Song De Tsen (Khri 
srong Ide brtsan). The terms were written on fine pa])er in letters of gold. 
Earlier, Pao Tsuk Lak gives a long account, in the form of quotations, 
of Tri Song De Tsen’s oath and he reproduces exactly the text of the do-ring 
at Sam-ye on which the oath was inscribed in short. I have ap^jended a 
copy and translation of that inscription. The fact that he specifies the 
existence of a do-ring at Samye and quotes it verbatim while he does not 
mention a do-ring at Kar-chung, and that his rendering of Tri De Song 
Tsen's oath differs to some extent from the inscription at Sang-gye Gompa 
and is not a verbatim transcription such as is his quotation from the Samy^e 
do-ring, makes it jiossible that his source of information about Tri De Song 
Tsen’s oath was some wirtten record similar to that of his other quotations 
in connection with Tri Song De Tsen’s oath. The do-ring at Sang-gye 
Gompa may have been buried in sand even in the time of Pao Tsuk Lak 
whi(‘h might account for the difFerence in the spelling of the name Kar- 
chung w'hich is given by Pao Tsuk Lak as skar-chhung and dkar-chhung as 
against skar-chung in the inscription itself. 

From ])oints of style and language there is evidence of the antiquity 
and royal origin of the inscription. The kings are described as ‘Thriil kyi 
Lha-tsenpo (hphrul gyi lha btsan po), an honorific title appearing in an 
indubitably royal inscription of the ninth century A.D. — ^that on the do-ring 
in front of the Tsuk Lak Khang of Lhasa which contains the treaty between 
Tri Ral-pa-chen and the Chinese Emperor Mu Tsung. I shall say more 
about that inscription later on. The title also appears in two inscriptions 
recently discovered by me at U-ru Sha-i Lha-khang, some 50 miles north- 
east of Lhasa. These inscriptions were also set up by Tri De Song Tsen 
and provide further evidence that this king was a supporter of Buddliism 
and a writer of inscriptions. The Sha-i Lha-khang do-rings will form the 
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subject of a later article and it must suffice to say here that they record the 
royal patronage of a comparatively small religious institution and contain 
interesting historical matter but no such general injunctions about supporting 
religion as appear on the Sang-gyo Gompa do-ring. Against these uses of 
‘ThJul kyi Lha-tsen po’ on royal inscriptions may be set the terminology 
of other ancient inscriptions at or near Lhasa. That on the do-ring at 
She, below the Potala, which was set up in the time of King Tri De Tsuk 
Ten (Khri Ide gtsug brtan) in the eighth century A.D. describes the kings 
only as ‘Tsen-po*. Such also is the usage in the inscription from Tsur-bu 
Gompa which is the third text given by me below. Evidence of age is 
provided by the appearance of the archaic form known as ‘da-drag' — a 
terminal ‘ d ' used after n.r. and 1 which has, according to Csoma de Koros, 
the significance of a past tense. This use is said to have been abolished 
by Tri Ral-pa-chen in his reforms of Tibetan spelling ; and it is noticeable 
that the da-drag does not appear on Ral-pa-chen 's inscription at Lhasa 
nor in the inscription from Tsur-bu which is also dateable to his reign, but 
it does appear on the Sho do-ring of the eighth century and on the do-rings 
at Sang-gye Gompa and Sha-i Lha-khang which relate to Ral-pa-chen’s 
father Tri De Song Tsen. Other old forms are the use of ‘my' where 
modern Tibetan uses only ‘m’, e.g. myi for modern mi ; and the inverted 
form of the letter ki-ku. These two usages were not abolished by Ral-pa- 
chen and they appear in his inscription at Lhasa but have vanished by 
the time of the next batch of inscriptions at Lhasa in the eighteenth century 
and probably disappeared centuries before that. The similarity of word- 
ing between the Sam -ye inscription and that at Sang-gye Gompa is also 
noticeable. 

It is, of course, possible to argue that the stylistic antiquity simply shows 
skilful imitation and that Pao Tsuk Lak’s book version of the oath of Tri 
De Song Tsen is merely a free adaptation from the inscription at Sang-gye 
Gompa ; and to deduce that the inscription was forged in the eleventh or 
twelfth century to emphasize the benefits to religion conferred by the early 
kings. But if this were so, it is surprising that Tri De Song Tsen should be 
chosen for glorification. Later historians, except for Pao Tsuk Lak, pass over 
him lightly and his name is almost unknown in Tibet today. No tradition of 
veneration attaches to him as it does to his father Tri Song De Tsen ; and 
one might have expected that attempts to fake evidence would have con- 
centrated upon the more famous name. 

Further, I think that, in the absence of anything but vague doubts 
based on the unprecedented nature of the detailed references to religion at 
so early a date, and in the presence of such arguments as I have given to 
set against those doubts, the suggestion of the deliberate forgery of such 
an inscription in the eleventh or twelfth century is not acceptable. Such acti- 
vities are quite uncharacteristic of the Tibetans with their profound reverence 
for the written word. They may have been ready to accept and embroider 
legends and traditions about the ancient kings; I doubt if they would 
have erected counterfeit inscriptions. 

It is certain that the early kings supported Buddhism and built temples ; 
and it is not surprising to find some reference to the content of their faith 
in the simple injunctions about religious duties which appear on the in- 
scription under examination. The evidence seems to me to favour the belief 
that the do-ring now at Sang-gye Gompa was actually set up by King Tri De 
Song Tsen who reigned from 804 to 816 A.D. 

Whether the present site of the do-ring is in fact Kar-ohung is perhaps 
open to argument. Pao Tsuk Lak, who appears to have been a carefol 
historian, says that Kar-chung was in Kyi-sho. Kyi Sho is the name of the 
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valley of the Kyi Chhu from Lhasa downwards with special reference to 
the sunny parts as opposed to the shady parts which are called Trip. 

The name rgyalJde or rgya-sde, which appears in other writers, may 
simply mean ‘ The Royal Estate’. Francke, in his edition of the Ladakh 
Chronicles, tries to identify rgya-sde with a district in Ladakh but this is 
most improbable. 

The Chronicle of the Fifth Dalai Lama, which gives an account of the 
founding of Kar-chung (dkar-chhung) tells that it was built at rgyal-sde 
after much discussion about choosing its site, and after ruling out a pro- 
posal to build it on the great Northern Plain. This eliminates any possible 
suggestion that rgya-sde could refer to the north-eastern province of 
that name. 

The mention of U-ru Lung-sho in the Gyalpo Kathang is, therefore, 
the main objection to holding that the present Sang-gyo Gompa is the old 
site of Kar-chung. Against that may be set the existence of the do-ring 
at Sang-gye Gompa which is apparently an old site, the reference in the 
inscription to Kar-chunj/, and the improbability that bO lartre a pillar 
would have been removed from anywhere else to its j)resent position. 
The second pillar believed to be buried at Sang-gye Gompa may contain a 
more detailed account of the founding of Kar-ehung, and it is to be hoped 
that it may some day be unearthed. Without that confirmation it remains 
a possibility that the reference to Kar-chung is incidental and that the site 
is that of some other foundation by Tri De 8ong Tsen of which no historical 
mention has survived ; but the ])robabilities lead mo to think that the site is 
actually Kar-chung and that the inscription may reasonably be described as 
‘The Kar-chung Inscription'. 

The principal historical interest of this inscription is that it contains 
the earliest reference to Buddhist religious duties in any detail. 

The specific mention of foundations by earlic'r kings are also of interest, 
and I have not seen in any Tibetan history which 1 have read the attribution 
of any religious foundation to King Dii Song (hdus srong). Ling Tri-tse 
(Gling Khri tse) which is ascribed to him in the ins(*ription, is said by 
Pu-ton Rimpochhe to have been founded by Tri De Tsuk Ten. (Khri Ide 
gtsug brtan.) The fact that it was necessary to renew the oath to su])port 
Buddhism taken in Tri Song De Tsen‘s time indicates the strength of the 
opposition to the religion which culminated in its overthrow by Lang 
Darma (Glang Dar-ma). It is a traditional account in Tibetan histories 
that when Tri Song De Tsen was young his ministers suppressed religion. 
This is supported to some extent by a j>asRage in the Sho do-ring which 
relates that Tri De Tsuk Ten was murdered by two ministers who also tried 
to kill Tri Song De Tsen. On the question of Tri Song De Tsen’s successors 
and their dates the inscription throws no light beyond confirming that Tri 
De Song Tsen was Tri Song De Tsen’s son. This is stated by most Tibetan 
historians but there are some exceptions who say that Tri De Song Tsen was 
the name of Ral-pa-chen. In the Kar-chung inscription the writer, Tri De 
Song Tsen, refers to Tri Song De Tsen as his father. And in the inscription 
on the Tsuk Lak Khang do-ring at Lhasa which was set up by King Tri Tsuk 
De Tsen (Khri gtsug Ide brtsan), who is identifiable from Chinese records as 
well as from Tibetan histories as Ral-pa-chen, the writer refers to his father, 
Tri De Song Tsen. 

In passing it may be noted that the inscription on the do-ring in front 
of the Lhasa Tsuk Lak Khang, which ])r. Waddell in an article in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for April, 1911, ascribes to Tri Song De 
Tsen and to the year 783 A.D. is beyond doubt the record of the treaty 
between Tri Tsuk De Tsen Ral-pa-chen and the Chinese Emperor Mu- 
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tsung in the year 821 /822 A.D. This ascription, which was originally made 
by Dr. BusheJl in the J.E,A,S. for 1880, is proved by a copy of the text 
taken in 1921 by the late Sir Charles Bell, from which the exact date of the 
inscription is amply clear. The passage containing the date appears to 
have been buried in sand when Dr. Waddell took his copy in 1904 and this 
heli)(‘d to lead to a wrong interpretation. I have examined the text care- 
fully and hope to publish Sir Charles Bell’s version and translation as well 
as that of the Sho do-ring, at a later date. 

The second inscription below comes from a do-ring in the coui*tyard of 
Sam-ye Gomjia. The text was obtained by Sir Charles Bell in 1921 and 
has not been published before. Although the name of no king is given in 
it, it is ascribabh^ to Tri Song De Tsen who founded the monastery some 
time betw'een 763 and 787 A.I).. and it is so ascribed by Pao Tsuk Lak in 
his history as mentioned above. 1 have included this inscription mainly 
to show its similarity to that at Sang-gye Gompa ; but it is worth noting how 
its existence tends to confirm the reliability of Pao Tsuk Lak. In the last 
sentence of the inscription it is stated that ‘the detailed text of the oath 
exists separately’. In Pao Tsuk Lak's history there are long quotations 
from not on(^ but two oaths taken by Tri Hong De Tsen, in addition to the 
verbatim rendering of the inscription on the do-ring at Sam-ye. The 
quotations include a reference to the suppression of Buddhism by the 
Idng's ministers during his minority. The language of the quotations 
contains several archaisms which do not a])pear elsewhere in Pao Tsuk 
Lak’s writing, and they look genuine. The fact that Pao Tsuk Lak took 
trouble to go to original sources is shown by his exact rendering of the 
inscri])tion on the do-ring; and his history may therefore prove to be of 
great value. 

The third inscription given below comes from To Lung Tshnr-bu Gomjia, 
th(‘ chief monahtcry of the Karmapa sect. T saw th(» do-ring, which stands 
in the courtyard of the monastery, in 1946 but did not secure a copy of the 
inscription until 1948. The text has not been published before and I have 
seen no mention of the existence of an inscribed do-ring at Tsur-bu. 

Tshur-bu Gompa was founded about 1187 A.D. but the inscription 
relates to the founding of Chang-bu Tsuk Lak Khang (Ichang bu) of which 
no other mention is traceable ; and it refers to King Tri Tsuk Dc Tsen who 
ruled from 816 to 836 A.D. The name Chang-bu is now unknown in the 
To Lung valley and it seems probabli* that Tshur-bu Gompa was built on 
or near the site of the pre-existing (^hang-bu Tsuk Lak Khang and that the 
do-ring was i)reserved in the new monastery. 

The founder of Chang-bu may have been related to King Tri Tsuk De 
Tsen as he came from the family of Tshhe Pong (Tshhes Pong) from which 
Tri Hong De Tsen, Tri Tsuk De Tsen’s father, took one of his queens; but 
th(‘ aj)])€*arance in his name of the word ‘Shang’, which may mean ‘uncle’ 
probablN does not connote relationship. Hhang is a frequently recurring 
clan name ; and the word is also found in the title Shang Lon (blon) which 
Dr. Laufer in his ‘Bird Divination in Tibet’ (Toung Pao, Vol. XV, 1914) 
identifies with the Chinese title ‘ Hhang’ meaning ‘ President of a Board of 
Ministers'. In the ])resent case it most probably refers to the founder’s clan. 

The inscription, which may be dated between 816 and 836, is included 
in order to show the difference in style from that of royal inscriptions such 
as that on the do-ring at Hang-gye Gompa ; but its content is not without 
interest. 

The translations of the Sang-gye Gompa and Chang-bu inscriptions 
have been made with the help of Dechhen Chhokhor Rimpochhe, Tshatrul 
Rimpochhe, Rai Saheb Pemba Tsering, Extia Assistant Political Officer, 
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Indian Mission, Lhasa, and Sera Goshe Lobsang Chhodak, whose assistance 
I wish to acknowledge with all gratitude. Theie are some difficult passages 
in the inscriptions and it is not claimed that the translations are free from 
error. It is hoped that scholars of Tfbetan will offer criticism and sugges- 
tions. 

The translation of the 8am-ye inscription was made by Sir Charles 
Bell with the help of the Instructor in Logic and History to the Thirteenth 
Dalai Lama. 


INSCRIPTION AT SANG-GYE GOMPA ( ? KAR-CHUNG) 

3 j 

10 |g=T5i*^'g' 

13 q^<3j-g-5;q-ai I | g=i|-six,*g-q?^3q’CM?^*ai^-^^- 

16 5i^'=q§5j-g’^3^'q4q]^-q-*^q’| l^-qx^a^-q-g- 

16 |^«.*^c-cf]^cTj-qq|-pc:’ 


1 Line 4. Myes =« the modern mcs. 
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17 

18 |any^£j^-g^-0^| 

20 ^CI]| 13^’«I«5C’^| |a}qj^-q-x^£iq^-^-0*^-CI^-(a^| I 

SJ> >0 

sq 

>*» 

23 q^r^-cfl ju^qj I’^C’^'q^r^’J^C-iq} |«^rfj^-5^‘^CT|' 

2.5 g'^^CSi'^ETI-qs,! f«7]^c;*^q^*0«^-3^-w4*«^5I'q«a; 

26 ^9|-a^3C-q'a|^-^eT|?j-q I jq^a^-cff^q-^j^l ||* 

28 '^^C^-q-g^-q-q^aj-j-cqC-Sj^s^-'^l ' 

30 qi=fl^'^c;-| ^C^-^^'g-^’SJ^s^-q’Q^^ I ]ST|?^*|^’3- 

31 (q’cqc'i f=r|-^^a^5ij | W'*^c:'|'(^^'ai^* 

32 I f’|}C-^| ]^’^- 

33 ^1 1 |q^3j’ 

'O 

35 ^CQ^*q*;^=T|-5^^*^-q-5l3j’,5«\’;3C'| *^0-q(^- 

36 q.^^-^3j-q^-^ I I ^• 

37 W^^*3^':SC’^’gq’%C’|^’q(|^’^'|’'T]^| 


1 Line 34. Chhu ngur. The first letter looks like Tsh ; but close examination 
shows that is due to damage and the reading given is correct. 
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38 

44 J|5I?4| lC*^'»Ji:i'5J^*3^-5}^’=i]3i5|'^*q]3ic;*q-q^3j*^*3^* 

45 f I |q^3j'2ra;| ^gC'aj-:^^’5i*q]*q]^3q'g'^3,-q^Ei^ 

46 n‘s\'|'|}C*|*q^^’^c:-5i^-=i|3i^-^-qJa;'| 

>o >o 

47 5iYs-.^| ^'pw<3i| «^‘^5jmcrn 

62 q^o^'^Wjq’^^* I Q^^'q^(3j'*^’S^’*^q-q^| j ^•ai^j’qajQ^iq- 


1 Line 50. dmahs tho modem dmus. 

s Lino 61. Chilis. This word is slightly damaged but in spite of the difficulty 
the reading is undoubtedly correct. 

8 Lino 56. There is some damage here but enough remains to m&ke the re- 
construction ‘dbu snyurjg dang bro bor ro’ undoubtedly correct. Compare lino 27 
above and wording of Samye do -ring given below. 

^ Line 66. There is damage to the final d of bmand which makes it look like 
dra; but close examination shows it to be an example of the ‘da -drag’ uhich appears 
also in gold in lino 33. 
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Translation of the Inscription from Sang-gye Gompa 

A ^solemn undertaking to maintain the Excellent Religion for ever, 
made in the time of the ^ Divine King of Miracles, ®Tri Do Song Tsen. 

The establishment of the Religion of Sang-gye, and the '^Images of the 
Three Precious Ones set up by building the ^Tsuk Lak Khang of ®Ra Sa, 
i^and its appui-tenanccs, in the time of the Ancestor i^Tri Song Tsen: and 


1 1 


1 Line 56. The words yap kyi are damaged but comparison of several rubbings 
makes this reading clear enough. 

2 Lino 56. The end of the line is damaged and I first road it as klad, which 
word is used in Pao Tank Lak’s History in connection with this oath ; but photo- 
graphs taken while this article was in proof make the reading zla la, meaning ‘ as a 
pair to ’ or ‘ together with ’ most probable. Cf. inscription No. 3B below. 

8 Line 57, This is badly damaged; but from the traces of letters bsliog seems 
almost certain. The last word looks like C)m but is more probably Go. 

^ ‘Solemn Undertaking’, ‘gtsig^’ is used in phrases in other inscripitons of the 
eighth and ninth cf'nturie.s such as ‘gtsigs gyi yi-gt*’, ‘gtsigs gnaiig-w'a’, ‘'gtsigs 
chhen-po’ and seems to imply the record of a sworn or exceptionally important cliar- 
ter, deed, or undertaking. Some Tibetan scholars see a connection botw’cen ‘gtsigs’ 
and ‘brtsigs’ (to build); and they stress that the w’^ord c*onnot€*s both permanance 
and reverence. The modem meaning of ‘gtsigs’ is ‘prized’ or ‘important’, ‘brnan 
pa’ conveys the meaning of something done firmly or urgimtly. 

^ ‘Divine King of Miracles.’ (hprhul gyi lha btsan-po.) The C’hhos Rgyal or 
Koligious Kings of Tibet are said to have had magic or miraculous powers such as tliat 
of levitation. Huch powers are particularly ascribed to King Song Tsen Gum Po 
(Srorag brtsan sgam po) but the origin of the title is probably earlier. Tt is applied 
to O De Pur Gyal (O Ide spu rgyal) the divine, first king of Tibet, in the Lhasa Tsuk 
Lak Khang inscription. It appears from Dr. Busheirs translation of the Chine.se 
version of tlio inscription on the Tsuk Lak Khang do-ring {JM.A.S,, 1880) that the 
Cliinose translation of this title w^as ‘The All Wise’. 

® Tri De Song Tsen. Also known as Se Na Lek tling Yon. The third son of 
Tri Song Do Tsen. Reigned from 804 to 81 6 A. D. 

7 Tho Three Precious Ones are the Lord Buddha, the Religion, and the Clergy, 
‘rton’ means a ‘container’. The containers of Buddha are images; of the Religion, 
books; and of the Clergy, the monks themselves. T have retained the w’ord ‘Images’ 
which is used by Sir diaries Bell to translate tlus phrase whicli appear.s in other in- 
scriptions also, as ‘containers’ or ‘vehicles’ seem rather clumsy. 

® Tsuk l^ak Khang. The House of the Crown of the Head and tho Hands. 

The Crowm of the Head is said to signify Buddlin ; and th(‘ Hands, the Sacred Books 
and the Monks. The term may bo applied to any chapel but is generally restricted to 
tho larger and more important chajiels and tempU's such as the Jo Khang at Lhasa 
and the main temple at 8am-ye. 

® Ka Sa. Tho Place of the Goat, is the old name of Lhasa and is connected in 
later histories with a legend about the filling of tlie marsh on which the Tsuk Lak 
Khang stands, wdith earth carried on the backs of goats. Tliero is in a remote corner 
of the Tsuk Lak Kliang a small lump of stone in w’hich Tibetans see the rang chung 
(rang byung) — i.e. self-formed innnge — of a goat. 

^0 Las stog^s pa, which I translate as ‘appurtenances’, is the equivalent of the 
modem las sogs pa meaning ‘et cetera’. 

Tri Song Tsen, This is Song Tsen Gam Po, the greatest of tho Religious 
Kings, who ruled from about 620 to 660 A.D. Tho absence of the epithet Gam Po, 
‘The Profound’, which appears in most later histories, is interesting. If the inscrip- 
tion were a later forgery it would probably have been used. 
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the Images of the Three Precious Ones set up by building the Tsuk Lak 
Khang at Tri Tse in Ling, and its appurtenances, in the time of the Ancestor 
1 Tri Dii Song : and the Images of the Three Precious Ones set up by building 
the Tsuk Lak Khangs at Kva Tsu and Chhing Phu in Tra Mar, and their 
appurtenances, in the time of the Ancestor 2 Tri De Tsuk Ten: and the 
Images of the Three Precious Ones set up building the Tsuk Lak Khang 
on the border of the Central Province, Sam-ye in Tra Mar, and its appur- 
tenances, in the time of the Father Tri Song l)e Tsen : and the Images of 
the Three Precious Ones set up by building Kar-chung Tsuk Lak Khang, 
and its appurtanances, in the time of the Divine 3 King Tri De Song Tsen : 
and all such like : these acts for the establishment of the Religion of 8ang- 
gye by ^each succession of the Royal Family in this way, if they are never 
destroyed and never abandoned, there will come about blessings without 
measure ; but if they are abandoned or destroyed and brought to nothing, 
sins without number wdll come. So, from henceforth let them continue 
for ever. 

In the time of the Divine King of Miracles, my Father, Tri Song De 
Tsen such sort of oaths were taken by the suc(*ession of the Royal Family 
never to destroy or abandon the Images of the Three Precious Ones Avhich 
have b(‘en set up, and the established Religion of Sang-gye. •'>The King, 
Father and Son, the Nobles and Ministers, all having taken a solemn oath, 
acted also in accordance with the letters of the undertaking and ^the 
writing on the do-ring. 

In the same way, hold in affection, whatever may befall, this Religion 
of Sang-gye established through the setting up of Images of the Three 


1 Tri Du Song (Hd\is srong). Known also as Du Song Mang Po Jo (rje) or 
Rhlung Nam. Kcigncd from U79 to 704 A.D. f hav(' s(‘<‘n no other attribution to 
him of any religious foundation. Pu Ton Rimpoehho attributes. Do Me Ling Clihu 
Tri Tse (mdo smad ling ehu khri rtse) to his sureessor. If this is the same place it 
apparently in Kham — Kast Tibet. 

2 Tri De Tsuk Ten. Known also as Me Ag Tshom (M('s ag tshlioras). The 
son and succcHSor of Du Song. The last syllable of his name is ‘-pelt ‘brtan’ on the 
Lhasa Sho do-ring, and ‘brtsan’ on tho Lhasa Tsuk Lak Khaijg do-ring. His founda- 
tions at Ka Tsu and Chhing Phu survive in tlie Sam-ye district wliieh is covoreil by the 
name Tra Mar (brag mar). Chhing Phu (Mchhing Phu) is the burial place of Lhaeham 
Pema, tlie sister of Tri Song De Tsen. 

3 Tri Song De Twsen. Sueeeeded in 755 A.D. The date of his death is a minor 
puzzle of Tibetan liistory but may be put tentatively at 797 A.D, I'ho foundation 
by him of Sam-ye Coin})a is the subject of long pool ieul accounts in Tibetan histories. 
Dbung mthar. Uiig meaning ‘centre’ is perlmps an old spelling of 0 (dbus), tho 
present name of Central Tibet. 

It is interesting that there is no mention of Tri De Song Tson’s immediate 
predecessor, Mu Ne Tsen Po. This may eoutinn Tibetan tradition that Mu No’s 
reign was short. It may also indicate that it was unpopular. He is said to hav<* gone 
in for a eommimistie expeuiment of dividing up the land equally among rieli find poor. 
If there was any such experiment it was probably aim(*d at the power of the feudal 
nobility. He was poisoned by his mother wdio disapproved of his marriage to another 
of his father’s widows. Tho title Tri, The Enthroned, wdiieh is apjilied to other Tibetan 
kings almost as part of their names, never seems to be applied to Mu Ne. 

5 The King, Father and Son. This may be a fonual expression covering the 
King and his Nobles ; but it may also refer to tho custom mentioned by Dr. Poteeb in 
his ‘Study on the Chronicles of Ladakh’ (Calcutta, 1939), by wlu<*h tho heir apparent, 
on I’oaching the ago of 13, was formally associated with the tJirone. It is noticeable 
that Tibetan histories frequently attribute the ago of 13 or so to the kings on their 
accession. This is often against tho probabilities and other evidence. There may 
therefore have been a cui^om of treating tho heir apparent after his coming of age, as 
the Son King. 

® ‘The writing on the do-ring.’ This probably refers to Tri Song De Tseu’s 
inscription on the Sam-yo do -ring. 
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Precious Ones by my Father and Ancestors. And if people, looking to 
the casting of lots or to dreams or for whatever reason may be, say ^‘It is 
a sin’ or ‘It is not good’, do not abandon it ; do not destroy it. And those 
who say such things, whether great persons or small affirm them, let them 
not do so. 

And the Kings, Grandsons and Sons, from the smallest children upwards 
and from the Rulers of the Land downwards, having appointed teachers 
of religion from among the Clergy, should learn religion as much as they 
can imbibe into their minds ; and when all Tibet is learning religion they 
should not destroy the door to practising it. And for ever, from the nobles 
downwards, let men be appoint^ as teachers of religion, guiding the faithful 
to deliverance from destiny in order not to close the door of deliverance from 
destiny for the people of Tibet, and having established lastingly, through 
those of them who are most able, the ancient rule of Him Who Has Passed 
Away Victoriously, those who cany out the ancient rule of Him Who Has 
Passed Away Victoriously, adhering to the command that they should do 
whatever proceeds from the preaching of Religion, performing the duties 
and exercising the powers of the preaching of Religion. ^ And those who 
have become monks, continuing always according to the ordinance for 
religious services given by us. Father and Son, and setting up Images 
of the Three Precious Ones in the King’s Palace, let them perform religious 
services, not letting the offerings of worship decrease and not 2 restricting 
them. 

In short, in the King’s Palace and in the Land of Tibet let nothing be 
done in any way whatsoever to destroy or abandon the Three Precious 
Ones. And in whatever time may be, of the Father, the Ancestors, and 
the Descendants, by the religious law of not lessening at all the 2 support of 
the Three Precious Ones, let them in future act according to the writings 
of the Household of the Divine Race which have been since the beginning.^ 

And henceforth, in each generation, the Kings, Father and Son, shall 
pledge themselves in this way. ® In order that such vows may not be 
unfulfilled and may not be changed, the gods that have passed from the 
world, the gods of the world, and all spirits, having been taken as witnesses, 
the King, Nobles and Ministers, all have imdertaken and sworn the oath.® 

The writing in detail of the solemn undertaking is set up in amplification 
of the letters of the undertaking written in the time of my Father. 


1 Tl)is passage is rather diUufio and difficult. Doclihen Chhokhor Rimpochho 
thinks it implies a progres«jivo advance in religious merit until the stage of fitness to 
be a religious teacher is reached ; but it is difficult to fit this into the grammatical con- 
struction or to bring it out in translation, ‘dge wai bshes nyen ’ is the equivalent of the 
modern dg(' bshes — GrO She. ‘Chlios hkhor.* There is some difference of opinion 
among my helpers about the meaning of this phrase, some lidding tlait it refers to 
jilaces of pilgrimage. I am, however, told that the phrase is fn^quently applied to the 
jireaching of tlie Lord Buddha — c'specially to his first sermon at Samath — and I have 
accepted that interpretation. 

* ‘bskar shing.* The meaning is not quite clear. In modern Tibetan bskar 
wa means ‘to weigh ‘to criticize * or ‘to separate ’. 

5 ‘rkyen bchad pa’ means, I am told, offerings for the support of a religious 
institution. The phrase appears also in the Tshur Bu inscription. 

^ This passage is not clear. ‘Lha ris’, wliich appears also in the Tsur Bu 
inscription is said by some of my helpers to moan The Royal Family, and by others 
to moan Monastic Property. The former moaning seems more applicable hero although 
the latter sf'em& more appropriate in the Tshur Bu inscription. Tho reference here 
may bo to the sacred books wliieh are said to have fallen from heaven on to the roof 
of the palace of King Tho Tho Ri, to whom later histories assign a date about 120 
years before Song Tsen Gam Po. 

fi This passage is almost identical with the wording of the Sam-ye inscription. 
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iTranslation of the Sam- ye Inscription 

The Tsuk Lak Khangs of 2Ra Sa and ^Tra Mar and their appendages, 
where the Images of the Three Precious Ones have been placed and the 
religion of Buddha established, shall never bo let go or allowed to be 
demolished. ^The property ^assigned to them shall also not be diminished 
or wasted by neglect. 

Henceforth in every generation the Kings, Fathers and Sons, shall 
undertake this. In order that such vows shall not bo unfulfilled ®the gods 
that have passed away from the world, the gods of the world, and 7al) 
demons have been invoked to bear witness.® And the King, Father and 
Son, that is to say, the King, Ministers and all have undertaken and swoi’ii 
the oath. ®An agreement in detail exists separately. 


1 The pillar on which the inscription is stands in the courtyard of Sam-ye Gompa 
and is well preserved. It is said to be about seven ft^ot high. I have not seen it myself 
but I imagine that it must contain examples of the reversed ki-ku, although these 
have not been reproduced in the copy taken by Sir Charles Bell. In his copies of 
other inscriptions he has converted the reversed ki>ku into the ordinary form. 

2 Ra Sa. See note on Kar-chung inscription. 

3 Tra Mar. The old name for tho district in which Sam-ye is situated. The 
name Sam-ye, i.e. Beyond Thought, may have been given later; it appears in the 
Kar-chung inscription. Tibetan histories also describe tho monastery ns ‘Mi hgyur 
Ihun gyis grub pai gtsug lag khangh The monastery has three stories in three difiereiit 
styles, one Tibetan, one Indian and one Chinese. It has suflered frequently from fire 
and has been much rebuilt and added to. It is said tliat there were formerly several 
do-rings in the neighbourhood which have now been buried in tho sand which is con- 
stantly being piled up by the prevailing strong winds. Tri Song De Tsen was boin 
in Tra Mar near the site of Sam-ye. 

Tra-Mar apparently means ‘Red Rock* as there are several reddish rocks in tlie 
neighbourhood; but the spoiling is brag mar not brag dinar. 

* Yo pyad (Yo-che) means both landed and moveable property. 

3 spyard. The final d is the ‘da-drag*. The use is obsolete and is said to have 
been abolished by King Ral-pa-chen. ‘Da-drag* moans tho strong or strengthening 
d ; its use has been exainmed by Laufer in his ‘ Bird Divination in Tibet * and ho concludes 
that although it was probably in tho beginning a formative element of grammatic<\ I 
character by tho ninth century it had become simply of euphonic use. 

® ‘Those who liave passed away from the world* moans sucii as Buddha, who 
have attained Nirvana. 

Mi ma yin. ‘Not human beings’; here applied to demons, etc. There are 
also good Mi ma yin. See S. C. Das, Tibetan Dictiona/ry, p. 595. 

3 ‘To bear witness* dphang du in lino 1 7 of the text is apparently a mistake of tho 
copyist, or of tho writer for dpang du. d is not used as a prefixed letter before ph. 
Tho correct form is given in the Kar-chung inscription ; but it is possible that in early 
times there was less strictness in tho use of pa and pha. In the inscription on tho Sho 
do-ring tho form pho for po appears, e.g. in chhon pho for chhen po. 

® The agreement in detail said to exist separately, is quoted by Pao Tsuk Lak 
in bis Religious History. His information appears to come from old records at Sam-yo. 
He quotes at length tho archaic language of two vows which he says were taken by 
Tri Hong De Tsen and were written in gold on fine paper. Ho also gives a list of tho 
ministers who signed these deeds. Tho quotations contain injunctions never to abandon 
religion similar to those in the Kar-chung inscription, and also accounts of the religious 
acts of the King*s predecessors, and mention of the suppression of Buddhism by bis 
ministers when he was young. Pao Tsuk Lak states that the second oath, which ho 
quotes, was written in short on the iSam ye do-ring. 
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INSCRIPTION AT TSHUR-BU (A) 
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INSCRIPTION AT TSHUR-BU (B) 
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Translation of the Inscriptions from Tshur-bu Gompa 

A. 

A record of the founding of the Tank Lak Khang of To Chang Bu, 
written by i Shang Talihe Pong Tak Zang Nya To according to the King’s 
order that it should be inscribed on a do-ring. 

According to the religious injunction that one should act without 
abandoning the Excellent Religion in each generation since the acceptance 
of the Excellent Religion in the time of thi* Kings, the Divine Son, the 
Father, and Ancestors, and according to the c*omniand bestowed upon him, 
Shang Tshhe Pong Nya To received the Excellent Religion in his mind. 

In order to repay Ihe great favour specially given to Shang Nya To, 
the favour of the Divine Prince, ^Tri Tank De Tsen the Miraculous, ^dedicat- 
ing it as a royal offering, and after great prayer, he founded the Tsuk Lak 
Khang of ^ To Lung Chang Bu and established Images of the Three Precious 
Ones. And having aminged for sfour Gelongs to live there, and having 
provided everything for its complete maintenance — bondsmen, forest and 
grazing, sacred objects and treasure, cattle and the like — he aeted so that 
the offering for the King, Tri Tsuk De Tsen, should never be brought to 
nought. 

And naming this Tsuk Lak Khang by the personal order of the King, 
he aeted according to the c*ommand that, ® although it was named after the 


A 

Tshur-bii, the principal monastery of tlio Karma pa sect, is situated about 50 
miles north-wost of Lhasa in a side valley ojff the main To Lung valley. The pillar 
stood at one time in front of the Assembly Hall of tho monastery but was moved within 
tho last 50 years to tho courtyard opposite tho iruun entrance. It is about 8 fcc^t 
high, (excluding the pedestal and canopy, I J feet broad and 8 inches in thickness. Th(‘ 
principal inscription is writicn on tho south face and the lesser inscription on th(‘ east 
side. 

1 Shang Tshhe Pong Tak Zang Nya To. (Shang Tshhes Pong Stag Bzang Nya 
Sto.) Shang is probably a clan name; Tshho Pong a family or sub-clan name*; Tak 
Zang i‘=' perhaps the personal iu\me ; and Nya To may be an otljcial title. Tn the se( ond 
inscription there is reforcncci to Sliang So To (Gsas) whic'h may imply a bubs(‘ijucnt 
change in the title of the founder. 

In later liistories the name' l\hhe Pong is spelt Tshhe spong. 

2 Tri Tank De Tsen. (Khri gt«ug Ide brtsan.) Tho formal name of Tri De 
Song Tsen’e son and successor who is now gr neralJy known by his familiar name, Kal- 
pa-chon, the Long Haired. He reigned from 81 (i to 8.36 A.D. as the last of the Keligious 
Kings for, on his assassination. Buddhism was suppressed by his brother Lang Darma. 
The use of tho title Lha 8c (Lha sras) here in conjunction with Tsem-po (btsan po) 
scorns to moan Son of Heaven rather than Princo. T ha^'e not seen elsewhere thc‘ form 
Thru! kyi (hphrul gyi) mstead of tho full title Thrul Kyi Lha Tsen Po. 

* ‘Dedicating it as a royal offering.’ Dechhen (’hhdkbor Kimpochho says that 
sngo-wa implies doing something for another person and compares it with the verb 
jc-ra (rjo-wa) which is used for tho offering of butter lamps for the dead. 

* T6-lung Chang-bu (stod lung lehang bu). As .stated above, the name Chang- 
bu caimot now be traced in tho T6-lung valley. 

^ Four Gelongs. Tho establishment of four only indicates a lack of enthusiasm 
when one looks at the present population of Tibetan monasteries. It is recorded that 
Tri Tsuk De Tsen gave all sorts of privileges to monks in order to pop<ilarize tho pro- 
fession. Nowadays only thoRj wlio have reached tho liighest stage of religious training 
ore called Golong but it is not certain wdiothor the various stages, now existing, w^ere 
in force in tho earliest days. 

® There is some difference of opinion about tliis passage, Dechhen Chheikh or 
Rimpochho thinks that it moans ‘establishing it as an appendage of the great Tsuk 
Lak Khimg of On Chung Do ’ ; but Tshatrul Rimpochho considers that it means ‘naming 
it after On Chang Do in point of time*. Although it is possible that Chang-bii was 
made a dependency of On Chang Do, I have accepted the simpler reading. 
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great Tsuk Lak Khang of the Act of Devotion, at On Chang Do, it should 
in future be treated as even more holy. 

And he acted according to the order, ^by the will of the Divine Race, 
that on the subjects and jn-operty of the Divine Race no taxes should be 
imposed, nor rents, nor penalties. And making the dedication of the means 
of support of this Tsuk Lak Khang he completed this matter also. So 
doing, Shang Nya To acted according to the order for effectual performance 
according to the dedication. 

And he acted according to the order that if, at any time, the future 
descendants of Shang Nya To should become extinct, the servants, lands, 
and the like in their possession should not be resumed or given to any one 
else but should be added to the maintenance of this Tsuk Lak Khang. 
And he acted according to the order that the list of offerings for this Tsuk 
I^ak Khang and the 2)rincipal copy of the dedication should be placed in 
the Assembly Hall of the 2 Ancient Law of Him Who Has Passed Away 
Victoriously, and that a secondary copy should be given to the 3 Abbot of 
On Chang Do and to the ^ Mngan, and that a copy and reproduction should 
be deposited in this Tsuk Lak Khang. 

B. 

The family of Shang Tshhc Pong ^Se To placed the original copy of 
the deed in the Palace at ®Ching Wa-i Kun Khar, treating it equally with 


On Chnng Do was Tri Tsuk Dp TsonV greatost foundation. Tho site is some 
2c miles down river from Lhasa and little now remains of tho great building of nine 
stories which is described in tlie histories. A single -storied lhakhang, sun’oanded 
like 8ang-gye Gompa by large c hho-tons, large iininscribed do-ring outside tho llia- 
kliang, and a smaller do-ring decorated witli Lucky Signs, are all that survive. Tho 
smaller do-ring which is in tho courtyard of the Ihaklinng is said to bo quite recent. 
Thugs dam means also ‘meditation’; but in this context it appears to imply that tho 
building of th<i Tsuk T^ak Khang was an act of worship or devotion by tho King. 

'J’hero appcairs to Imve been a royal n'sidenco at On Cliang Do — ^now c.illed Hu- 
shang — bt‘lbre I’ri Tsuk Do Ts(‘n made his Tsuk Lak Khang, as tliere is mention in one 
of tho inscriptions from Sha Lliakhang of King Tri De Song Tsen liying at the Palace 
of On Ghaiig Do. 

1 Lha ris. See note 18 on the Sang-gyt' Gompa inscription. The meaning 
hc*ro might well be that tho monastic property was not to bo taxed. If that is so 
‘thung du ’ would mean ‘for the sake of’. The w'eight of opinion is, however, in favour 
of truiislaling lha ris as ‘The Divine* Race’ or Royal Family. 

The Ancient Law' of Rim Who Has Passed Away Victoriously (bchom Iden 
hdhs) means tho Buddhist Religion. 

3 Gnas Brtaii (Ne Ten), lliis is said to have been tho title of the principal 
monk or Abbot and to bo the equivalent of tlie modern mKlian-po. 

* Tho Mngan appears to have bt'on another monastic official, perhaps one 
concerned with magic, because Tibc-tan dictionaries treat ‘mngan’ as tho equivalent 
of ‘mthu’ moaning ‘inherent power’ generally used with reference to magic. One of 
tho signatories of tho treaty betwf'on Tri Tsuk Do Tst‘ri and tho Chinese Emperor Mu 
Tsung whoso names are inscribed on the north side of tht* Lhasa Tsuk Lak Khang 
do -ring is d(*scribed as ‘Mngan Pon’. 

B 

This inscription seems to bo a lator addition. 

® 1 liave noted above the change in the name or title of the founder. 

® The Palace of Thing Wa-i Kun Khar. Tliis is perhaps 8kii mkhar hphying 
nga stag rtso which is stated in tho Gyalpo Kathang (rgyal po bkah tliang) to have been 
built by Tong Ri Tong Tsen (Stong ri stong btsan) one of the legendary early kings of 
Tibet. It is attributed in the Gyorab 8(’l wa-i Mo long (rgyal rabs gsal w'a-i me long) 
to another legendary king-Chya Thri (bya Khri) Tsen po. The Gyerab Sel wa-i Melong 
also mentions Sku mkhar liphying nga stag rtso in connection with much latter liistory 
and states that it was in Yarlung. Possibly by the ninth century it had become the 
home of Shang Tslilie Pong’s family. 
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other great deeds. That and another complete copy, treated equally with 
other great deeds, they deposited in the places as ordered. And they acted 
according to the command that a secondary copy of the deed, kno^ as 
iThe Urn of Variegated Stone, should be placed in the Treasury of this 
Tsuk Lak Ehang. 


1 ‘Men kyi trom bu ni’ (men gyi egrom bu ni). One might have expected ‘men 
kyi trom bu na’, ^in an um of variegated stone’; but the reading ‘ni* is clear. The 
document may have been given the name of the receptacle in which it was placed. 
There is frequent mention in Tibetan histories of royal orders and letters being con- 
tained in such urns or boxes. 




Df) riiif; at Sang gve (ioinpa (Kai-< liung) 
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IDENTIFICATION OF SOME OLD SITES IN RlJAGRIHA 
By R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.A.S.B. 

{Received May 19, 1949) 

Introduction 

Recently, I had occasion to spend a month in Riijgir, the ancient 
Rajagriha, which figures so prominently in the early Buddhist literature 
as a favourite residence of Gautama Buddha. I took advantage of the 
enforced holiday to ramble over its ruins and examine at close quarters the 
various sites identified with the important localities mentioned in the 
Buddhist texts and the writings of the Chinese xiilgrims, Fa-hien and Hiueii 
Tsang. I naturally took as my guide the official rej)orts of the Archaeological 
Department, specially that of Sir John Marshall. ^ At first I accepted 
without question all the identifications proposed by him, but doubts arose 
in my mind about their accuracy as I became more and more familiar with 
the grounds and subjected the detailed accounts of Fa-hien and Hiuen 
Tsang to a searching analysis on the very spots described by them. 
Gradually the conviction grew upon me that most of the identifications, 
now generally accepted, are possible, and at best probable, but by no men ns 
certain. As day after day, I moved around with the bearings aad directions 
of Hiuen Tsang in my mind, new identifications suggested themselves to 
me. They cannot be regarded as certain, and the utmost that can be claimed 
is that they are not less likely oi less probable than the theories which 
now hold the field. My object in writing the following notes is first of all 
to emphasize the tentative character of the current identifications, and 
secondly to draw the attention of the archaeologists to other possible sites. 
It may be confidently hoped that further excavations and explorations will 
be carried out in near future amid the ruins of this famous city. These 
notes may be of some use in directing these operations. Nothing can be 
a greater obstacle to the discovery of truth than a tacit acceptance of certain 
views as unquestionably right though they are not based on convincing 
evidence. In the following notes I have dealt with some such views, and 
drawn attention to new possibilities without being dogmatic one way or 
the other. Although I have naturally urged my own views with some 
emphasis, it should be distinctly understood that I merely regard them 


^ The old Regortfj of Cunningham {ASR, I, III) and Beglar {A SR, Vlll) arc 
now mostly out of date and superseded by tho Report of J. Marshall {AST, 1905-0, 
pp. 86ff.), A further report was publishod by Mr. V. H Jaclcson (ASl, 1913-14, 
pp. 265fF.), who differs on some points from Marshall, but makes no reference to, far 
less discusses, his view. Apart from casual references, notes on conservation work, 
and somewhat detailed discussion of tho excavations at Moniyar Math in the subso- 
quent volumes of A SI, the only other important publications of tlie Archaeological 
Department arc: (1) A Otiide to Rajgir by M. H. Kuraishi, revised by A. Ghosh 
(Second Edition, 1944), and (2) ‘List of Ancient Monuments, etc. in Bihar and Orissa 
by M. H. Kuraishi (pp. 112-136). Some of the opinions expressed in the last two 
publications differ from those of Marshall, but it i's difficult to decide v bother they 
represent the independent views of the author or are merely modified vie ws of tho 
Department. In this article l^rshall’s Report will bn simply referred to as Report, 
tho map of Rajagi'iha contained therein (PI. XXIX) as the map, and A Gttide to Rajgir 
as Guide, 
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as possibilities. It is hardly necessary to add that the proposed identifica- 
tions, being mainly based upon the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims, only 
reflect the views current in their days, and may not always represent the 
actual historical truth. In other words, we can only try to find out the 
dilfcTcnt sites and monuments which were shown to the Chinese pilgrims, 
but we cannot vouch for the accuracy of these traditions in regard to things 
or events more than thousand years old. 

1. The Palace City 

Hiuen Tsang distinguibhes two different parts of old Rajagriha which 
he calls by two different names rendered by Beal as ‘Palace City’ and 
‘Mountain City'. It is also quite clear from his statement that these two 
had se])arate enchrsures, for he refers to the North Gate of the first as well 
as of the second. It is somewhat strange that this tojiographicfil feature 
has not been kept in view b}^ modern writt^rs on the subject, and no attempt 
hitherto made to locate the two different sites.i Bui tliere can b(' hardly 
any doubt that the North Gate of the Palace City was either identical with 
or situated close to what is now regarded as the South Gate 2 of the old city 
(marked j) in tlie Ma]>). For the bearings of Jjvaka’s mango-grove and 
Gridhrakuta with reference to the North Gate of the Palace City prove 
to be remarkably accurate only if we start from this point. The deep ditch 
mentioned by ITiu(‘n Tsang ‘where Srigupta wished to destroy Buddha’ 
is almost certainly to be identified with the dee]) moat beyond the Nakve 
Bund over which passes the small bridge on the way from South Gate of 
the inner enclosure to Chhatagiri.s The Palace City thus roughly occupied 
the southern part of the hill-girt area, bounded by the Btinganga Pass on 
the south, Sonagiri on the west and Udayagiri on the south-east. In the 
north it was ])robably demarcated from the Mountain City by the southern 
walls of the latter, the remains of which can clearly be tra(*ed. To its east 
lay the long narrow valky running north-east between two bill ranges, 
viz. the Chhatagiri and SaiJagiri on the north and the Udayagiri on the 
south. Il> was ])rotected in this direction by a crosswall connecting these 
two which runs almost north to south. This wall can clearly be traced 
right across the whole valley and has been noted in all the maps. But 
whereas it has bc^en regarded as a ])art of the defensive arrnng(*ments for 
the old city, it should rather be regarded as the eastern enclosure of the 
Palace City. 

The Palace City, as its name indicates, was evidently the citadel, con- 
taining the royal palace and the more aristocratic quarters. The taming , 
of the ele])hant Nalagiri which, at the instance* of l>evadatta, was sent to 
kill Buddha, is placed by Hiuen Tsang just outside the North Gale of the 
Palace City. This shows that the royal stables occu])led its northern 
extremity. The Palace Cily was evidently entered through the valley in 
tlie east from Giri\ak side^ or from the wide and open countryside in the 
soiilh through the narrow ])ass between the Sonagiri and Udayagiri. 
Through this ])ass rushes the Baiigahga torrent to join the Panchana whoso 
winding course, less than a mile away, is clearly visible from the top of 


1 Mr. 1). N. vSen liintod at such a possibility {JBOFSf IV, ll(i) but did not go 
deoplv into ihi^ question. Mr. Jackson’s ideas on the subject (p. 271 ) ar<‘ demonstrably 
wrong. 

- Thi'- should bo more properly called the East Gat© as Mr. Jackson has done. 

3 Tins moat is described by Jackson (p. 268). 

^ Mr. 1). N. Sen thinks that the Buddha, on liis first visit to Rajagfiha, entered 
through the Giriyak valley [JBORS, IV, 118). 
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the stone walls, running over the two hills, which ap in a remarkably good 
state of preservation at this point. The Palace City, narrow at its south 
end, gradually widened towards the north, and its extreme length was about 
a mile. Unfortunately, this area has not yet been sufficiently explored as 
the main attention of the archaeologists, since the days of Cunningham, has 
been confined to the so-called inner enclosure of the old city and the region 
to its north outside the hills, lint there are clear traces within this area 
of the old road which still bears the marks of the eai’t-wheels on the stone 
pavement and contains several inserijitions in shell characters. These, as 
well as an ohl well, prove the antiejuity of the locality which obviously 
deserv(‘s a more careful attention in the hands of modern ex])lorers than it 
has y('t rec(*ived. Not far from the isouihern end there an' two mounds 
by the roadside which look like remains of old stupas and the site abounds 
in remains of old sites. It is to be earnestly ho})ed that the Archaenfiogical 
Department should take up the (exploration of this site which was 
oliviously a more imjiortant area in did days. • 

Cunningham did not distinguish this ‘Palace City’ frorn the Mount^n 
City’ and took both of them to nu^an the walled cily of old llajagpna 
shown in t he ma]) by dotted line. As a result of this he had to place Jivaka s 
mango-grove at the foot of Vi]mlagiri and the Gridhrakut a, at a great distance 
from it on the gailagiri. The Buddhist literature, however, clearly proves 
the proximity of the two, and there can be hardly any doubt about the 
identification of Gridhrakut a with the Chhathagiri, first propose<l by 
15roa(ll(\v and later su])])orted wdth convincing arguments by Marshall. 
Marshall’s id(*ntification of Jivaka’s mango-grove must be apjiroximately 
correct. In view of all this it is somewhat strange that Marshall should 
not have (*learly distinguished the ‘Palace City’ of Hiuen Uang and dis- 
cussed it at some length. As it is ho has only made a passing reference to 
it in course of a casual nunark that ‘Nakve embankment possibly represents 
the limit of the “ Palace (^ity ” towards the east’. 

As w’c know' (i<^finit(‘ly from Hiuen Tsang in the case of New Rajagriha, 
then* was ])robablv an inner (*itv or citadel as well as an outiT city in old 
Rajagriha. The location of the pala(*e in this area w^ould satisfactorily 
(“xjilaiii the journey of Bimbisara to Gridhrakiita as deserihed by Hiuen 
'Tsang and exjfiained in d(‘tail by Marshall (]i. 91). 


2. The Mountain City 

The ‘IMonntain City’ of Hiuen Tsang evidently lay in the hill -girt 
va]l(\y to tlu* north-Avest of the Palace City. It may be taken to correspond 
to the ar(*a enclosed by Avails wdiose remains can be elc'arly traced and are 
shoAvn on the map as inner w^alls as distinguished from the outer delensive 
walls running over the peaks of the surrounding hills. It has the shape of 
a boot Avith its toe, at the south-east, touching the Palace City mentioned 
above. Unlike the ‘Palace City’ it contained no old monuments or sacred 
s])ots associated with the Buddha; at least Hiuen Tsang does not mention 
any. All those which he describes in detail— and tli(*ir number is large— 
W'ere situated outside this enclosure. These may he broadly divided into 


1 Marshall, op. cit., p. 00. It is interesting to note that Kittoe, writing in J847 
about 25 years before Broadley, places in Ihis area the ‘Giclhona peak, so rianu d from 
the vultures, which perch and build their nests there ’ {JASB, 1847, p. 050). It seems 
from this that the name Gfidhrakuta and the account of its origui as handed dowm by 
Hiuen Tsang were living traditions oven so lato as th(* middle of the nine tetnth centuiy 
A.D. 
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two parts, viz.: (1) those lying to the south-east in the area between the 
south gate of the inner walls and the Gridhrakuta, and (2) others beyond 
the north gate of the Mountain City. The identification of Gridhrakuta 
and Jivaka's house in the former group seems to be well established. As 
for the rest, it is necessary to make a close examination on the spot in the 
light of what has been said above regarding the North Gate of the Palace City 
which was the starting point of Hiuen Tsang. As there is no place in the 
neighbourhood where one can make arrangements for a prolonged stay, 
I could not undertake the investigation and hence confine my observations 
to the latter group. 


3. Nobth Gate 

Hiuen Tsang notes the direction and distance of the monuments and 
sites in this area with reference to the North ({ate of the Mountain City. 
It is therefore necessary to fix its j>osition before proceeding to identify 
them. Cunningham placed this gate nearly a quarter of a mile south of 
the point where the two small streams meet just beyond the north-west 
corner of the walled city.i But Marshall rejected this identification and 
located it at a point (marked h on the Map) about 1 60 ft. to the south-east 
of the confluence of the two streams. He also held that ‘ outside this inmu* 
gate, again, and 250 ft. further north — ^right in the defile, that is to say, 
between Vaibhara-giri and Vipula-giri — was another gate in the fortifications 
of the outer city .... It is this outer gate, most certainly, to which Ihe 
Chinese pilgrims refer, in speaking of the North Gate of the City . . . . ’ (p. 94). 
It is difficult to accept the view so emphatically asserted by Marshall. For 
it does not tally with the very first statement made by Hiuen Tsang, viz. 
‘to the west of the North Gate of the mountain city is the mountain called 
Pi-pu-lo (Vipula-giri) Marshall presumably takes this to be Vaibhara-giri, 
but apart from the close resemblance of Pi-pu-lo with Vipula, this identifica- 
tion is further confirmed by the next statement of Hiuen Tsang that ‘on 
the northern side of the south-western crags of this mountain there were 
formerly 500 warm springs; now there are only some ten or ro\ Now this 
can only refer to the south-western end of the Vipula-giri, and cannot in 
any way be made to apply to Vaibhara-giri. We must therefore look 
for the northern gate of Hiuen Tsang further east, somewhere in the middle 
of the northern wall of the old city. The most probable site is near the 
confluence of the streamlet running east-w<^st between the northern wall 
and the foot of the Vipula-giri and another coming from the south-east 
and winding through the northern part of the walled city, both of which are 
shown in the map. There is a big gap in the northern wall at this point 
and boulders of concrete are found on both sides of the stream. ^ A gate 
at this point would really represent the North Gate of the city, whereas 
the inner as well as the outer North Gate of Marshall really corresponds to 
the north-west gate, being situated at the extreme north-west corner of the 
inner walls. ^ Besides, a person coming out of the North Gate suggested 


1 This is called by him Hastinapur Gate and marked J in his map of Rajagriha 
{ASR, JIT, PI. xli). 

2 Boal, IT, 155. 

® I showed this site to Mr. S. Bose, a member of the Arcliaoological Department, 
who agreed with mo that there was a gate here. 

* In tho Buddhist literature {JB0R8, IV, 115) Rajgir is said to have possessed 
32 larg(‘ and 64 smaller gates. Whatever we might think of the actual figures there is 
no doubt that the wall on each side must have contained several gates. The gate in 
the centre of the north wall, rather than that at its western end, is therefore more 
likely to be tailed its North Gate. 
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by me, could with some propriety refer to the Yipula-giri on its west, as tbe 
extreme end of this mountain on his left, to which the road from the North 
Gate must inevitably lead, was really to his west. The clear traces of the 
concrete floor leave no doubt about the existence of a gate and a causeway 
at this point, and it is a matter of surprise that this characteristic topo- 
graphical feature has remained unnoticed so long. This North Gate is one 
of the three landmarks noted by the Chinese pilgrim, about the position of 
which, asserted Marshall, ‘there can practically be no doubt’ (p. 93). The 
other two are the hot springs, whose position is of course fixed by nature, 
and the Pippala cave to which we now turn. 

4. The Pippala Cave 

The Pippala cave was first identified by Cunningham, and his views 
have been accepted, without question, by all the succeeding writers on the 
subject ; yet, strangely enough, no one has cared to see that it was based 
on a wrong presumption and, as such, scarcely deserves a serious con- 
sideration. 

Cunningham had before him the following translation of a statement 
of Hiuen Tsang : ‘ To the west of the hot-springs stands the stone house of 
Pi-po-lo in which Buddha formerly lived. The deep cave which opens 
behind its wall was the palace of the Asuras.’i Accordingly, he identified 
the stone house with the ‘ massive foundation of a stone house, 85 ft. square, 
called Jarasandh-ki‘haithah’ (marked a on the Map) and the cave with a 
deep hollow immediately behind it, which, as he himself admits, ‘was 
undoubtedly the quarry from whence the stones for the Baithak of Jarasandha 
were derived’. Apart from anything else, this stone platform can hardly 
be regarded as a house or even a foundation for one, and as Marshall has 
himself pointed out, it must have been originally intended as a watch- 
tower. 2 But the most vital objection arises from the wrong translation of 
Hiuen Tsang's statement on which the view was based. Watters has 
translated the passage as follows: ‘To the west of the Hot-springs was the 
Pi-]) 0 -lo (Pippala) cave in which the Buddha often lodged. Through the 
rock at the back of this was a passage into the Asur’s palace ’ (II, 154), 

Thus what Hiuen Tsang saw was a cave with a passage at its back 
and not a stone house with a cave behind it. That Watters’ translation is 
right follows from the statement of Fa-hien that it was a cave, and this is 
confirmed by various references to the Pippala cave in the Buddhist literature. 
The stone platform does not agree with the description of Hiuen Tsang, nor 
does the quarry hole behind conform to it. There is thus absolutely 
nothing to commend the identification proposed by Cunningham even 
though it has been unanimously accepted by scholars.^ 

Having thus made up my mind that the generally accepted identification 
of the Pippala cave is not correct, I began to look for it in the neighbourhood. 
Fa-hien definitely says that the Pippala cave was on his way to the SaptaparnX 
cave. So I naturally walked from the hot springs towards the west, keeping 
close to the foot of Vaibhara hill. After I had proceeded about 100 yards 
from the last of the hot springs known as the Ganga-Yamuna, I saw an 


1 ASl^, III, 141. 

2 Marsliall refers to two examples on the Vaibhara (p. 89) and there is a third on 
Vipula-giri which has been identified by him as the Stupa of Ajata4atni (p. 96). 

* Mr. D. N. Sen was constrained to admit that the cave seen by Fa-hicn was a 
difEeront one, but held that ‘Hiuen-Tsang’s stone house was undoubtedly the Baithak’ 
(Rajgir and its Neighbourhood, p. 6), 
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Opening on the hillside. Coming nearer, I found that it was a cave of 
natural formation, but bore traces of artificial improvement. It was on 
the north face of the Vaibhara hill at a height of about 20 or 30 ft. from 
the level of the ground below. The front portion of the roof has crumbled 
but the supporting rocks at the two sides of the entrance give a fair idea 
of its original size. It was about 7 or 8 ft. high, and the opening at the 
front was about 7 yards wide and 5 yards deep.i There are two openings 
inside the cave, one at the right-hand side, as one enters, and the other at 
the back. The last one looks like a narrow passage or tunnel into the 
interior, as its end is not visible from the outside. It thus exactly corres- 
ponds to the description of the Pippala cave as translated by Watters. 
There is no doubt in my mind that this has a far better claim to be regarded 
as the Pippala cave than the Jarasandh-H-haithak, It may be noted 
that about 40 ft. to the east of the cave are two mounds with traces of 
masonry ,2 and not far from the cave, at the foot of the hill, is the dry bed 
of a very old tank. There is thus ample evidence that this locality was 
once the resort of pious hermits, as mentioned by Fa-hien. ‘Along (the 
sides of) the hill’, says he, ‘there are also a very great many cells among 
the rocks, where the various Arhans sat and meditated.’ 3 As a matter of 
fact beyond this cave there are several other caves, higher up on the hiJl, 
some of which I personally visited. 

5. Devadatta Cave 

Ifiuen Tsang states that ‘to the left of the North Gate of the Mountain 
City, on the north of the south cliff there, going east 2 or 3 li, you come to 
the large cave in which Devadatta went into Samadhi’.^ Here again it is 
clear that the North Gate of the pilgrim could not be the same as the North 
Gate of Marshall, for then 'going left’ would mean going towards the west 
and not to the east, as the pilgrim sjiecifically states. ^ What the pilgrim 
meant can be clearly explained if the North Gate occujiied the position 
suggested by me. Immediately after passing out of the gate, he turned to 
his left till he reached the end of Vipula-giri, and then proceeded east for 
2 or 3 li along the northern side of the hill till he came to the Devadatta 
cave. Hero again, the same Chinese expression has been translated as 
‘cave’ by Walters and stone-house by Beal. But as Fa-hien also calls it a 
rock-dwelling Watters’ translation seems to be the right one. Marshall 
argues (p. 99) that as the same Chinese woid is used for Pippala cave, which 
can be safely identified with Jarasandh-ki-haithahy it should be taken to 
mean a sti-uetural edifice. But his argument loses force in view of the 
new identification of Pippala cave proposed above. We shall thus be 
justified in regarding ‘cave’ as the proper meaning of the word which has 
been translated as ‘ stone-house ’ by Beal and others. 

The Devadatta cave can be reasonably identified with the cave above 
Makhdum Kund (or darga) now overshadowed by a big tree. Hiuen Tsang 
refers to a flat stone, not far to the east of it, with coloured spots like blood, 
and tells a story to explain it.® Fa-hien tells the same story and places 


^ Tho measuroments aro only approximate as I liad no measuring tape with mo. 

2 Mr 1). N. Sen states on the authority of Buddhist literature that there was a 
small vihara in front of tho Pippala cave {Rajgir, p. 6). The masonry might represent 
its romams. 

3 Legges’ Tr., p. 85. 4 Watters, II, 156. 

Mr. D. N. 8en therefore thought that Hiuen Tsang was wrong; he went to the 

right and not left {Rajgir, pp. 26-7). 

« Beal, II, 168. 
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Jh6 ‘black rock’ at a distance of fifty paces.i Curiously enough, even 
today, the visitors are shown a piece of stone, situated at about the same 
distance to the east of the cave, and reached by a flight of steps. It contains 
crimson marks which are explained as blood stains. This confirms the 
identification of the cave above Makhdum Kund with the Devadatta cave. 

The Gvide to Bajg'tr, published by the Archaeological De])artment, 
refers to this stone as the one ‘mentioned by Hiuen Tsang as being not 
far to the east of Devadatta’s stone-house’ (p. 24). But still this latter is 
identified with the stone j)latform2 near Surj Kund at the foot of the 
Vipula-giri on the ground that ‘ this site exactly corresponds to the indications 
given by Hiuen Tsang’. Now, even apart from the fact that the object 
in question was a cave and not a structural edifice, such as the stone 
platform near Surj Kund would indicate, the distance of 2 or 3 li from the 
North Gate mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, would lead us much further beyond 
it to the cave above Makhdum Kund with which I have identified it. But 
the most serious objection against the identifications proposed in the Guide 
book is the long distance between the proposed Devadatta cave and the 
black stone with crimson spots. Even the Guide identified the latter with 
the stone at Makhdum Kund. But Fa-hien clearly says that there was 
only a distance of fifty j)aces between the two. As pointed out above, this 
is really the distance between the cave above Makhdum Kund and the flat 
stone with crimson sjiot. So, as the Guide identifies this stone with the 
one at Makhdum Kund, the logical corollary would be to identify the 
Devadatta Samadhi cave with the cave above Makhdum Kund as pro- 
posed by me. 8 Thus in this case also we shall be justified in taking the 
Chinese word to mean a cave and not a stone house. 


G. Venu-vana 

Hiuen Tsang next ])roceeds to describe the Karanda- Venu-vana or 
Bamboo Park, famous in Buddhist literature as the favourite residence of 
Buddha in Rajagrilia. ‘Going about 1 li from the North Gate of the 
Mountain City we come to Karanda- venu-vana where now the stone founda- 
tion and the brick walls of a Vihdrn exist.' ^ it seems that Hiuen Tsang 
now turns from the foot of the Vipula-giri to the region lying between it 
and Vaibhara-giri. For Fa-hien says that this ])ark was on the w'^est side 
of the highw^ay about 300 paces from the north wall. The statements of 
the two ])ilgrims indicate that the Bamboo Park was quite' close to 
Marshall's North Gate. Marshall located it in the ‘oj>en ground on the left 
of the road, where gardens still exist, well watered by the stream and the 
perennial springs from above’ (pp. 94-5). He was of opinion that it was 
bounded on the north by the mound containing the Muhammadan tombs 
almost immediately to the north of the hot springs on the Vaibhar hill 
across the small streamlet formed by them. He was led to this view by 


1 Logge, p. 86. 

* This is the tliird wa '‘h-tower, referred to abo\e in f.n. 2, p. 69, winch Marshall 
identifies with the Ajata6atru Stupa (p. 96). 

* Mr. D. N. Sen also probably held tho same view {Bajgir, pp. 26-7), though it is 
not quite clear whether he meant this or another cave. It is interesting to note that 
even today the Muslims point out to tliis cave as the place where Makhdum Sha (the 
Muslim saint after whom the Darga and Kund are named) sat in meditation and fast 
for 40 days and spent a number of years. For an account of the saint who is revered 
all over India, and the veneration with which the place is regarded both by Hindus 
and Musalmans, see JASB, 1872, pp. 243-44. 

* Beal, II, 159-60. 
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its position in respect to a tank which lies to the north of it. For Hiuen 
Tsang refers to a tank called Karanda-Aroda about 200 paces to the north 
of Venu- vana-vihara. Marshall took the tank to the south of the Inspection 
Bungalow to be the Karanda-Arada, and hence identified the mound, 
which is approximately 200 paces to its south, with the Venu-vana-vihara. 
Accordingly, this mound was excavated but yielded no satisfactory result. 
The tank in question, however, does not appear to be an old one, as already 
pointed out by Mr. D. N. Sen, and hence Marshall’s identification is doubtful. 
Mr. Sen also rightly points out that Marshall has included Tapodarama in 
the area assigned by him to Venu-vana.i 

It would appear from the Buddhist literature and the Chinese accounts 
that there were no less than three parks in the neighbourhood of the 
northern gate of old Raj agriha. The first, Tapodarama, as the name 
indicates (Tapoda = Taptoda or hot water), must have been in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the hot springs. The second, Sitavana (cold 
forest), has been located in the area covered by New Raj agriha, on the basis 
of a legend recorded by Hiuen Tsang. According to it, once when Bimbisara 
banished himself to Sitavana, which contained the cemetery, the king of 
Vai^ali made preparations to invade Raj agriha. Thereupon the Lords of 
Marches, ‘built a town’, and as the king was the first to inhabit it, it was 
called ‘the royal city’ (Raj agriha). 2 Of course, no historical importance 
attaches to this story as we know that the old capital city was called 
Rajagriha. But it has been inferred from it that the New Rajagriha 
covered the area of the old jSitavana. But this certainly does not follow 
from the statement of Hiuen Tsang. The king, who had been living in 
Sitavana, was, according to the story, the first to inhabit the newly built 
city. But this does not mean that the new city was built in Sitavana. 
On the other hand, references in MaMparinibbdna Sutta (II. 67) to ‘Sappa- 
sondika Pabbhara’ in Sitavana clearly shows that it must have included a 
hillside, for Pabbhara (Prdgbhdra) means a slope or top of a mountain. 
Now there is no hill in New Rajagriha. Mr. D. N. Sen, who accepts the 
current view that the ‘ Sitavana is now almost wholly occupied by the ruins 
of New Rajagriha’, contradicts himself when he says in the very next 
sentence: ‘As there is no hill or mountain in this area, the Pabbhara must 
mean the slope of mount Vipula.’ 2 The reason which probably led Marshall 
and others to identify the Sitavana with New Rajagriha is the existence 
of the Hindu Burmng-ghdt npt far from the walls of New Rajagriha. But 
it is forgotten that there is also a ’Burning-ghat between the slopes of Vipula 
and Vaibhara hills, a little to the north of Marshall’s North Gate, which is 
even now used for this purpose. Mr. D. N. Sen observes: ‘There was at 
least one good reason for avoiding the northern approach of the city, as, 
in the immediate vicinity of it, lay the 6itavana where the people of Rajagnha 
used to deposit their dead.’ ^ Now this can only apply to the Buming-^A^ 
near the North Gate referred to above, for the other, near walls of New 
Rajagriha, would be too far from the North Gate. 

Thus Sitavana and Tapodarama were both just outside, at least not 
very far from, the North Gate of Marshall, The third, the Venu-vana may, 
therefore, be taken to occupy roughly the centre of the plain ground between 
Old and New Rajagriha, but its exact limits cannot be defined. If we 
accept this view we have to reject the identifications of Venn- vana-vihara 
and Karanda-tank proposed by Marshall and suggest new ones. There is 
a remarkable high mound with foundations of stone blocks, with a few 


J Bajgir, pp. 4, 32. 2 Beal, II, 166.66, 

« JBOBS, IV, 131. 4 Ibid., 118. 
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later pillars fixed upbn it, at a short distance to the south-east of the 
Inspection Bungalow, on the modern road, about half-way between the 
south-east corner of the ramparts of New Hkjagriha and Marshall's North 
Gate. This seems to have a better claim to be regarded as the Venu-vana- 
vihara.i At a short distance to the north-east of it is the dry bed of an 
old tank with clear traces of stone embankments round it. Unlike the 
tank referred to by Marshall, which is on a high ground and is only filled by 
rain-water, this tank was fed by the water of the hot springs on the Vipula- 
giri. The streamlet fed by these springs still runs close by the tank, its 
course being diverted from it for purj)oses of irrigating the neighbouring 
fields. Both these facts render the identification more probable. Hiuen 
Tsang places the A6oka 8tupay 60 ft. high, at a distance of 2 or 3 li to the 
north-west of the Karauda-Afoda. On the basis ol' our identification of the 
Karancla-Amda tliis stupa may be identified with the very high mound on 
which the Burmese temple has been constructed, or another, less high, a 
httle to its south. Hiuen Tsang places the town of Rajagriha (i.e New 
Raj agriha) not far to the north-east of this stupa. He evidently refers to 
the city proper outside the citadel, for he remarks that whereas ‘the outer 
walls of this city have been destroyed and there are no remnants left, the 
inner city walls, although in a ruined state, still have some elevation from 
the ground ancl arc about 20 li in circuit’. The remains of theso walls 
have been partially excavated, and lie almost immediately to the north and 
west of the Burmese Tcmj)le, whereas the walls of the city proper can still 
be traced to the north-east of the Burmese Temple.^ 

To the oast of Venu-vana was the stupa built by Ajatasatru. This 
may bo identified with the structure whose stone foundations, made of 
undressed blocks, in a neat rectangle of about 70' square, have been exposed 
within the compound of the Japanese temj^fc lying immediately to the 
east of the stone foundations identific'd with Venu-vana-vihara. These 
two buildings stood facing each other on two sides of the ancient main road 
running north -south from the New to the Old Rajagriha. By its side — and 
indeed all along near it on both sides of the road — are a large number of 
mounds which j)robably conceal the remains of other stupas mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsang. Having lived in the Japanese temjfie for about a month, 
I have closely examined the area surrounding it, and have come acTOss 
numerous mounds, some of which are clear remains of small stupas. Unfor- 
tunately, this area has not yet received the attention it deserves, and it is 
high time that the Archaeological Department should take up the excavation 
of the site. 


^ This has boon identified in the Guide (p. 9) with tlic elupu of Ajatasatru to 
the cast of Vonu-vaiia. But see f.n. 2 on page 71 rc‘. Marsliairs identification of 
this stupa. 

* Evon the ‘inner city walls’ of Hiuen Tsang extfuidod beyond the citadel enclosed 
by the stone ramparts. For according to Hiuen Tsang they were about 20 li or more 
than 3 miles in circuit, whereas the stone rtvmparts of New Hajagfiba have a circuit 
of about IJ mile (see plan. A6’/, 1905-fi, PI. XXXV, which also shows the walls of the 
city proper). It is thus difticult to locate the spot in New Rajagfilia from winch Hiuen 
Tsang took the direction and distance of the Ailoka Stupa. It has been suggested 
that this is identical with the stiipa mentioned by Fa-hien as having been built by 
Ajatadatru.^ But this is doubtful. Fa-hien places it ‘300 paces outside the West Gate ’ 
of New Kaja^ha, whereas Hiuen Tsang places Aiioka Stupa not far to its south-west. 
As in Old KSjagriha there w^as a ‘Palace City ’ as well as a ‘Mountain City’, so here, too, 
there seem to have been two cities, viz. the citadel (i.e. the area enclosed by stone 
ramparts whoso remains can still be seen) and the city proper, whose walls disappeared 
even in Hiuen Tseng’s time. So long as it is not clear which of these is referred to by 
the Chinese pilgrims we cannot rely much on the identifications based on the distance 
and direction from Now KAjagrilia. 

6 
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Another posHible identification of Venu-vana #iust al«o be kept in 
view. It is the extensive semicircular area along the foot of the Vaibhara 
facing the inner walls of the city immediately to the south-west of MarshalFs 
North Gate. It is enclosed between the crescent-like bend of the Vaibhara’ 
hills and the streamlet running along, but outside, the western wall of the 
inner city. Another streamlet coming from the top of the Vaibhara hill 
runs directly through this area. Although it is almost dried up now, its 
bed, filled with pebbles, still shows that it was much larger in old days. 
The straight end of the Park, running north to south, would thus lie just 
beyond the Western Wall of the inner city, and run parallel to it for a 
considerable distance, across the small streamlet that flows between the two 
along the foot of the Vaibhara hill. This region is even today filled with 
dense bamboo forest, to which undoubtedly the Venu-vana owes its name. 
Within this area, and about midway between the Sonbhandar cave and 
Marshall's North Gate, there are extensive remains of a stone foundation ^ 
which may be that of Venu-vana-vihara. This position remarkably agrees 
with the following statement of Fa-hicn: ‘North of Venu-vana- vihara, 
2 or 3 liy was the smasdna (cremation ground). As they kept along the 
mountain on the south and went west for 300 paces they found a dwelling 
among the rocks named Pip])ala cave. Going on still to the west for 5 to 6 liy 
on the north of the hill, in the shade, tliey found th(' cavern called 
Srataparna.' Marshall held that the reference to the SmaAdna was a casual 
ono2 and was not on the route actually followed by Fa-hien in going from 
Veiiu-vana- vihara to the Saptaparni cave, for such a continuous journey 
did not agree with his identifications. But we can clearly follow the route 
in its normal sense if we loc’ate V<Miu-vana- vihara in the position indicated 
above, and take the (Burning-gr/^a^) to be the one near the North 

Gato.3 Thus going towards the north, about 2 li (about a third of a mil('), 
Fa-hicn would reach a spot at the end of the Vaibhara hill, which is even 
now used as a cremation ground. Ho then turned the corner of the Vaibhara 
hill towards the left, and ‘kept along the mountain on the south and went 
west for 300 pacc‘s’, till he ])ass<Hl beyond the hot s])rings and reacheni the 
cave, identified above with the Pi])pala cave. 'Going on still to the west for 
5 or 6 li he found on the north of the hill the cavern called ^rataparna.' 


1 J'oswibly tliis ih rcfoirod to in tlio Gun/c (p. 24) as ‘the foundationb of a stone 
building 118' square including tho walls which are 5' thick’. But it appeared to me 
that it would bo nearly 200' long. 

2 Mar.shall writes as follows : — 

‘Tlic’ cemetory, alluded to by Fu-llion. must then Iw located not far from tho 
south-west c'ornor of Now Kajagriha, in tlu' waste' ground to tlio west of thc^ modern 
Dak Bungalow. This is whoro tlio Biiming-^/cd/ of modern llajgir still oxists, and 
where, thoroforo, in vic'w of eastern conservatism, wo should, in any case', bo inclined 
to look for tho old ^maidna. In connection with this cemotery, it may bo noticed, 
by tho way, tJiat Fa llion speaks of it paronthc^tically. He does not say that hc' wont 
from th(^ Bamboo Garden to tho Pippala stone house hy way of thc^ He 

entered the Bamboo Garden on the south, visited tlio ruins of the old vihara, rtnd then 
went westward among tho rocks up to tho Pippala stoiu' house. That he should have 
visited tho cemetory, half a mile away, between these Iwo places, is obviously unlikely’ 
(p. 96). 

But, as noted above, there is no need to identify the cemetery alluded to by 
Fa-hien with tho modem Buming-(7/«7< which is half a milo away. Wo linvo another 
not far from tho North Gate of Marshall wliich lies t^xaetJy where wo would expect it 
from Fa-liien’s account. 

2 According to Marshall’s own arguments, quoted in tho preceding note, this 
BnTning-ghdp whhdi I myself have seen taking used even today may bo presumed to 
have existed even in Fa-hien’s time. Besides, th<^ existence of tlio ertmation ground 
at tliis place in old times is also supported by Buddliist literature as noted above 
(P» 72). 

6b 
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As the cave, which is now almost nnivet^ally regarded as Saptaparnj, lies 
about a mile to the west of the Pippala cave, the description of Fa-hien 
remarkably agrees with the proposed identifications and confirm them. 

Hiuen Tsang places the Sa]>tapariu cave to the south-west of Venu-vana, 
about 5 or 6 li, on the north side of the southern mountain. This would 
tally with the proposed identification if we suj)pose that Hiuen Tsang 
climbed the Vaibhara from the south side directly from Venu-vana, following 
more or less the road which is even now in use and follows a south-western 
direction from the proposed site of Venu-vana. If this identification be 
accepted we have to id(‘ntify the Karanda-^mrirr with the tank at the foot 
of the Vaibhara hill, a little to the south-easi of the modern bridge over 
the streamlet Saraswati near the hot springs. The sides of this tank are 
faced with stone and tin's indicates its antiquity and importance. The old 
tank near the Pi])})ala cave, mentioned above, might also be taken as the 
Karanda-Amdfu, if we tak(' the direction and distance in a straight lino over 
the mountain. 

Reference may be mad(‘ in this connection to a statement of Broadley 
which seems to have esca])ed the notice of all subsequent explorers, including 
Marshall. ReftTring to the Karaiula-7/mda he observes : ‘ The femains of the 
tank can still bo seen facing \]w soiithcTn wall of tlie new town, and a figure 
r found there hore the words “A religious gift to the Ka rand ahrada tank”.’ i 
By ‘new town’ Broadliy refers to the eily of New Rajagriha, but unfor- 
tunatc'ly he does not give (uiongh ])artieulars of the tank to enable us to 
identify it. T had not his article with me and so could not verify his state- 
ment on th(‘ s})()t, but to tlie best of my recollection there are no clear 
traces of a tank immediat<*ly outside the southern ramparts of New 
Rajagriha, unl(\ss wc' take the low pat dies of cultivated grenmd between 
the Inspection Bungalow and tlic^se ram])arts to bc^ the remains of such a 
tank. 2 Bui iu any ease, if the tank w^ere cpiite close to the ramparts, the 
Venu-vana-vibara must be lookc'd for about 200 or 250 yards to the south 
of it. This would agree more* with th(‘ site near Ins])ection Bungalow sug- 
gested by me lhau Asitli ih(‘ mound, with Muslim tombs on ‘V , proposed by 
Marshall. 

But there nrc' two dilfifulties in acee])ting this identification based on 
Broad ley's statemc^nt. The ins(Ti])tion to wdiieh lie refers has not yc^t eorau 
to light, and in viewv of many other in.'>tanees of this kind, one cannot be 
quite sure that the name Kaianda-Zcrucfc/ was read quite eorreetl^ either by 
him or by the sciiolar to whom ho referred the locord. It may be pointed 
out, for ('xnmple, that in tlie same article Broadlo> quotes tlie reading and 
translation of another record (of NcUanda) by J)r. liajcndralal Mitra in which 
the words Ndlanddytm and fiimmia-vrlhi-snl'in w^ctc misread as na-Uidhlidrydm 
and mvaUahl-d(>4asfha, with the result that Vagisvan, i.e. the Goddess 
Sarasvatl, on wliose image' the record was engraved, w^as made the wife of 
Gopala (Pala Emperor) and a resident of the eountiy of SuvallavJ, while 
the all-im])ortant reference to Nfilaiida was entirc'ly missc'd. In view of 
tin's it is difficult to conclude from Broadley 's reading of the record that 
there was really a referc'nce to Karanda-//mc7u in it. 

Secondly, even assuming that the re<*ord was coi iectly read, one must 
be sure that the figure originally belonged to that tank and was not throwm 
into it at a later date, before any conclusion can bo drawn. If the figure 

1 JASB, 1872, p. 234. 

^ 2 Thoro is n ttuik imiuocliotcly to tlio north of tlio Foutlirni rnmpftris of New 
RSjagriha. Thi«» is shown in i}io pl.in of N» w Rajogrihn {ASl^ 190r)-r), PI. XXXV). 
If Broadley had tins tank in vi<'w it <*«n hnrdly b(‘ idc'iitifkd w'ith tho Karnnda-//rf/dri-— 
for the tank is inside Nf w Jla.jagfhai'» wheroaa tho Karando lake was outside it. 
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were a very heavy one, the presumption would of course be in favour of the 
first view, but of this we have no record. Broadley’s reference to the 
inscribed figure is certainly very important for the purpose of identifying the 
site of Karauda-Arewfe, and an earnest search should be made for it. But 
until it is found, and the inscription on it carefully read by experts, it is not 
safe to draw any conclusion. 

To sum up, if we accept Fa-hien*s statement in its normal sense — ^and 
there is no reason why we should not — ^wo must locate Venu-vana at the 
foot of the Vaibhara hill facing the western inner wall of the old city of 
Rajagriha in the region between Marshall’s North Gate and the 
Sonbhandar cave. Otherwise, we may look for it in the wide plain, about 
half a mile long, that lies between New Rajagriha and the hills surrounding 
the old town of that name. But in this case it is more reasonable to place 
the Venu-vana-vihara nearer the former than the latter. Marshall’s view 
which places it close to the hot springs seems to be the least likely one, 
though it cannot certainly be dismissed as altogether imjirobable. 

« 7. Saptapaiina(nI) Cave 

Oiiinions differ widely on the location of the site where the followers 
of Buddha met shortly after his death in order to collect his teachings. 
Almost the unanimous tradition of the Buddhists mentions the Saptay>ami 
(or Saptapama) cave in Rajagriha as the place of this meeting. Home 
Buddhist texts simply locate it in the Vaibhara hill, but more definite 
information about its jiosition is furnished only by the Chinese Buddhists. 
The statements of Fa-hien and Hiuen Tsang regarding the relative position 
and distance of VenU-vana-vihara to this cave have been quoted above. 
On the basis of these statements Cunningham identified it with the 
Sonbhandar cave. This view was soon challenged by others, including his 
assistant Beglar, and though supported by Broadley, is now unanimously 
rejected. It must be pointed out, however, that of all the caves in Rajagriha, 
so far known to us, the Sonbhandar cave alone possesses all the features 
necessary for being the venue of a big assembly of 500 monks. But the 
most vital objection against its identification with the SaptaparnI cave 
is the express statement of both the Chinese pilgrims that the latter was 
situated on the north side of the hill. The ingenious attempts of Cunningham 
to interpret this passage so as to suit his proposed identification must be 
regarded a failure. If the Chinese passage has been correctly translated, 
we must give up the identification, or in any case hold that the Sonbhandar 
cave could not possibly have been shown to the Chinese pilgrims as the 
place of the religious assembly. 

The statement of Fa-hien enabled Beglar, ^ and later Stein,2 to locate 
the cave on the north side of the Vaibhara hill, a little below the Jaina 
temple dedicated to Adinatha.^ This view has boon challenged by 
Marshall ^ who has suggested a new identification. His whole theory 
hangs on one question — was the place of meeting a cave or a structural 
building? As in the case of Pippala cave and Devadatta cave, so also 
here, Marshall relies on Beal’s translation of Hiuen Tsang’s statement 
according to which it was a stone house. But^ Watters’ translation of the 
word as ‘cave’ is supported by the numerous references to SaptaparnI 
mm in the Buddhist texts. Marshall argues, in support of his interpreta- 
tion, that ‘the same words are used of the Pippala Stone House, which 


^ ABR, Vm, 92-99. 

» Tlus is marked ‘Cave * on the map. 


* JTA. 1901, pp. 67-60. 

♦ Report, 97-100. 
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fortunately can bo identified with certainty and which we know to be a 
Btructural building^ (p. 99). But as noted above, this was also a cave, and 
Marshall's argument, therefore, falls to the ground. Thus in all the three 
cases — ^Kppala cave, Devadatta cave and Saptaparni cave- 7 -Watters’ 
translation of Hiuen Tsang^s statement must be preferred to that of Beal 
who renders the word (or words) as Stone house. 

The real objection against the generally accepted identification ^ of 
Saptaparni cave is the topography of the locality. This has been forcefully 
point^ out by Marshall in the following passage: — 

^The caves are, as may be gathered from a perusal of Dr. Stein’s own 
description of them, nothing but low and narrow caverns, naturally formed 
in the rock, while the terrace in front of them is nothing but a narrow 
ledge, averaging some 7 yards in width, with a retaining wall at its outer 
edge, and below it, the steep and precipitous sides of the cliff, up which no 
approach exists or is ever likely to have existed. That the great Sattapanni 
Hall, capable of holding 500 yieople, could have been built on this narrow little 
terrace, or that this could have been pointed out to the Chinese pilgrims 
as the traditional site of such a Hall is incredible ; nor, indeed, is it easy to 
believe that, if any structure at all had been built against the face of the 
rock at this point, aU traces of it would have been so effectually obliterated’ 
(p. 99). 

T have personally visited the cave twice with all these arguments in 
my mind, and must admit that they are worth serious consideration and 
cannot be lightly dismissed. Nevertheless, they cannot be regarded as 
conclusive against the proposed identification for the following grounds, 
among others. In the first place, the objections raised by Marshall apply 
with equal or perhaps greater force against any other cave in or near 
Raj agriha, with the single exception of Sonbhandar cave. As the identifica- 
tion of Saptaparni with this cave is out of question for reasons already 
statetl, the y)roposed identification must be regarded as the best at the present 
state of our knowledge. 

Secondly, it appears from actual measurements of the space which 
might have been covered by the terrace in front that it is not impossible to 
accommodate 500 men there. It is true that the construction of such a 
terrace against the steep and precipitous side of the cliff must have been a 
task of enormous difficulty, and it is not easy to understand why anybody 
should have undergone all these troubles and expenses when it should 
not have been at all difficult to provide for a meeting place elsewhere, either 
on the top of the same hill which has large stretches of level ground at 
different places, or in the plain below at the foot of this or any other hill. 
But as against this commonsense view we must remember that there are 
actual traces of a terrace built artificially in front of the cave, with a retaining 
wall to support it. There could have been only one object in doing this, 
viz. to provide for the accommodation of a larger number than was otherwise 
possible. Once we assume this, we must hold that the occasion for doing 
this might be the convocation of the Buddhist monks as weU as anything 
else, preferably the former, as kings and people in ancient India have always 
shown greater zeal and enthusiasm, and opened their purse strings more 
widely, for religious rather than secular purposes. 

Marshall was certainly exaggerating things when he ridiculed the idea 
of building a hall to accommodate 500 men on this narrow little terrace. 


^ It is interesting to note that the Guide Book published by the Archaeological 
Department upholds this identification as against that of Marshall. 
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There is no warrant for the assum])tion that a magnificent edifice of stone 
or brick was built here to hold the meeting. What was most probably 
done was to build on the terrace a temporary pavilion i fixed on wooden 
posts where 500 persons could sit and deliberate. As stated above, the 
available space on the terrace cannot be regarded as altogether insufiicient 
for the purpose. It is also not unlikely that the actual number of monks 
was much less than 500, and the terrace built in front of the cave w’as really 
smaller and the building operatioas much less arduous than we imagine. 
It may be argued, as Marshall has done, that whatever might be the actual 
size of the original terrace, the Chinese ])ilgrimK must have seen a site which 
was capable of accommodating 500 men. The actual j)osition is oven 
worse than Marshall thought, for Hiuen Tsang records that the number of 
monks was 1,000. But this argument is fallacious. For at the time of 
the j)ilgrim’s visit the Hall, and ])ossibly also a ])art of the terrace, had 
crumbled, and only the foundations remained, leaving full play to the 
imagination to increase its capacity almost to any extent. And from what 
we know of the Chinese pilgrims, we may be (juite sure that any rational 
doubts about the possibility of building a hall of any desired size in that 
place would not disturb their pious sentiments cvokcfl by the memory of 
the Great Assembly, or shako their belief in traditions handed down from 
old times. 

Marshall has done scant justice in his Rc])ort to Beglar and Ihe 
Saptaparnt cave originally dis(‘OV(Ted by him. Thus he romnrks: ‘No 
one since his (Bcglar's) (hiy has been ahl(‘ to trace the recesses in tlic rock 
described by him, and we ourselves searchc'd the side of the hill time after 
time with as little success as those who had gone bf'foro us.’ In a footnote 
to this passage he even goes so far as to observe that ‘Mr. Beglar’s identifica- 
tion seems altogether too imaginative to be taken seriously’. All this really 
sounds very strange, for there can be no doubt that the cave, described in 
great detail by Beglar with diagrams, is the one which was subsequently 
visited by Stein and identified with Saptaparni cave. Why Marshall and 
others before him failed to recognize the cave it is difficult to say, for I 
and my companions had no difficulty in recognizing the caves even from 
the })lain below. Marshall dismisses as imaginary ‘ the recesses in the rock 
described by Beglar’. But the latter in his Bejiorl (p. 96) calls it a cave 
and correctly describes it as consisting of a series of six chambers separated 
by natural walls of rock. Of cours(', one might describe it o(pially well as 
six different eaves in close juxtaposition. But the main point is that 
there are really six caves as B('glar says, and not merely two as stated by 
Stein and rej^eated by Marshall. It is clear from Stein’s description that 
the place was covered by a thick jungle when lu' visited it, and that is pro- 
bably the reason why the four smallcT eaves escaped his notice. But 
Marshall’s mistake is less excusable. How, in face of the detailed des- 
cription of Beglar, illustrated by diagrams, he could sjieak of only two 
caves and ignore the rest i)asses my eom])rehension ; and still more 
mysterious is his doubt about the very exislenee of these caves. The most 
charitable view that we can take is to suppose that Marshall never visited 
the actual site and, having depended entirely on Stein’s Boport, failed to 
see that Stein was actually describing two of the six caves noted by Beglar. 
This is, of course, a great lapse on his part, for Stein’s account should have 


^ This is also clearly indicated by tho word MaMimirtdapa (great pavilion) used 
in the Buddliist texts to df'noto the structure built at tla^ entrance of tl^o Sattapanni 
cave {SattapannignM-davdre) for the purpose* of holding tho First Assembly of Buddhist 
monks {JBBS, JV, 126-7). 
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left no doubt that ho was describing the caves alr(*.ady referred to by Beglar. 
Stein observes ^ that ‘ a ijorusal of Mr. Beglar s description of this 
remarkable spot conveys the impression that his visit had been of the 
most hurried character’. This remark, while giving less than due credit 
to Beglar for the discovery, is ct'riainly unjust to him. For, to judge by 
the result, 8tein’s visit seems to have been more hurried than Beglar’s. 
For while the latter correctly put the number of caves at six, Stein saw only 
two. 1 have personally visited the spot more tlian once and am convinced 
that Beglar’s description is quite eorroet in s])ite of the taunting remarks of 
Marshall and Stein. In view of the statement made by a man of Marshall’s 
status, it is desirable that the photos of the Saptapariii cave or (javes should 
be published by the Archaeological De]jartment.2 

Some of the objections of Marshall against the jirojiosed identification 
of Sajitaparni cave are based on the ground that it is only accessible from 
the top of the hill and cannot be reached from the plains below. This may 
bo the case today, but might not have been true even of the time when the 
Chinese pilgrims visited it, not to si)eak of earlier jieriods. For, one day, 
five or six of us made a sue(‘essful attem])t to climb the Vaibhar hill direct 
from the plain below. It was a difiicult job no doubt, and wo had to suffer 
a great deal, particularly from thorny ])lants, but we found, as we wont uj), 
that then^ are clear tra(*es of old ])aths here and there, and wherever we 
could j)ick them up, we had little difficulty in ascending the hill. Besides, 
we saw clear traces of masemry at many points on the way. No doubt was 
left in our minds that with an ordinary cleariiig of thc^ jungle we could easily 
climb u}) the hill. We did not, of cours(\ reach the 8apta])arni hill direct 
from below, for we b('gan the ascent from a ])oint a little too far to the 
cast of the cave, and hence got to the top of the liill before we reached it. 
But our ex])(Ti('nee encourages th(' helh'f that it is not impossible to climb 
up to the Sax)ta])ann' cav(‘ trom the plain below, after clearing the thick 
jungle that now covers the face of the rock, and that it would be wrong to 
assume that there never existed such a ])ath . In view of the great imp ortance 
of this que>stion I would earu(\stly request the Archaeological Dop^artment 
to explore this region by clearing up the jungle. 

1 need not discuss in detail the identification of the Sap)tap)arin Hall 
proprosed by Marshall. If it is established at any time, beyond any reason- 
able doubt, that the convocation was held in structural building, and had 
nothing to do with any cave, Marshall’s identification should certainly be 
regarded as a reasonable one. But this is not the case at prresent, and wo 
need not therefore attach much importance to it. 

To sum U]). There is hardly any reasonable doubt that Saptaparni 
was the name of a cave and not a stone hall. Cunningham’s view that it 
was the' Sonbhandar cave must be definitely rejeete'd so long as the state- 
ment of the Chim'se p)ilgrims that it was on the iiortherii side of the' hill is 
not othei wise interj^reted or prosit ive'ly p)r()ved to be wrong. The identifica- 
tion, originally p)ro|)osed by Beglar, and later made indep)endently by 
Stein, though not altogether satisfactory or free from difficulties, must be 


1 lA, 1901, p. 59. 

* H is gratifying to note that some amends luwe !)ec n made by the Archacologieol 
Deparlinont for the great wrong that Marshall and others did to Beglar by the frank 
roeognition in the Guide that then^ are really six eaves and that they were first dis- 
covered by Beglar (pp. 10-11 and f.n. 1). Unfortunately the Guide has not as wide 
a circulation as the Report of Marshall and so even now there is a general impression 
that ‘the fissures * noted by Beglar do not really exist or at least have not been seen by 
anybody else. Even a week ago P found this statement made by sov<^ral candidates at 
the M.A. Examination of an Tndian University. 
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regarded as the most reasonable at the present state pf our knowledge. 
Marshall’s criticism against it can only be partially upheld, but is mos% 
untenable and based on wrong assumptions and imperfect knowledge. 
His own theory is hardly tenable. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

‘MbwAd k1 KahIvaten.’ By Rao Sahab Pt. Lakshmilal Joshi, M.A., 

LL.B. ( Udaipur), Part I, pages 16+199+4. Price Rs.2. Publishers: 

Hindi Vidyapith, Udaipur (Mewad). 

Each part of a country has its own proverbial sayings, and they are 
often used by its people in their talks. Proverbs are the best source of 
becoming conversant with the thoughts, habits, ideals and modes of living, 
etc. of the people of that part where they are used. 

Though the proverbs or maxims are composed in simple language and 
concise sentences, like ‘Sutras’ written by our old sages, yet they carry a 
vast meaning behind them In Sanskrit literature ‘Sutras’ are described as 
under: — 

As their mode of expression is figurative, they leave deeper and longer 
eifoct on the mind of the person than an ordinary sentence. 

Pandit Joshi has don^* *a great service to Hindi literature by 
collecting about one thousand proverbs of Mev ad and giving their meanings 
and explanations in Hindi. He has also added, at the end, a vocabulary 
of local and difficult words occu ring in these })roverbs with their meanings. 

In this volume the proverbs have been divided under seven different 
heads: — 

(I) Ethics and guidance, (2) human nature, (3) expressing something 
else than what is said (4) relating to caste, (5) historical, 

(6) relating to seasons, ami (7) miscellaneous. The compiler, on his part, 
has taken great care to put the proverbs under proper heads, yet as they 
are capable of more than one application, it is not possible to make hard 
and fast rules for their division. Further as many of them are also common 
in other parts of the country with slight lingual changes here and there, it is 
therefore difficult to trace the place of their origin as well. 

At few places the explanation given by the author may not be acceptable 
to others (as on Nos. 27, 34, 219, 233, 238, 244 in the Ethics section). But 
the book is very useful and it is hoped that its author will receive due 
encouragement from the scholars of Hindi in general and those of the 
Rajasthani in particular, so that its second part may also be soon published. 

Further, if there is a chance of the second edition of this part literal 
meanings of some of the proverbs left out in this edition (as on Nos. 6, 26, 
66, 68, 204, 227 in the 1 st section), may also be added. 

Bishbshwarnath Reu. 
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*RAjAkSthAn men Hindi k® Hasta likhit Geanthon k1 KhOja’, Part II. 
By Sjt. Agarchand Nahta, pages 15+171* Price Rs.4. Publishers: 
Vidyapith, Udaipur'(Mewad). 

Its first part was published in 1942 A.D., which contained the systematic 
catalogue of 175 Hindi manuscripts, while this part deals with 183 Hindi 
manuscripts, related to the subjects: — 

(1) Dictionary, (2) Poems, (3) Medicine, (4) Examination of Jewels, 
(5) Music, (6) Drama, (7) History, (8) Story, (9) Knowledge 
of omens, (10) Palmistry, etc. 

and written by 102 different poets, from about 17th to 19th century A.D. 
They have been systematically catalogued from different manuscript 
collections. 

Sjt. Nahta is to be congratulated for this sort of useful work, which he 
is doing since last many years. 

Thanks are also due to the Government of Mewad for the grant of 
Rs.l ,000 for this report and the Vidyapith, Udaipur, deserves as well the 
thanks of Hindi scholars for publishing such valuable works. 


Bisheshwarnath Reu. 
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INDIAN AND WESTERN MUSIC 
By Alain Daniblou 
(Received February 2, 1949) 

Preliminaries . — ^Your General Secretary has very kindly asked me to 
speak to you about Indian and Western music. This subject is not a 
very easy one. Musical systems differ more deeply than people usually 
realize and to explain their differences it will be necessary for us to make 
a general survey of musical history as well as to enter into the rather 
complex theory of music. I shall try to do this as briefly and clearly as 
I can, and hope to be forgiven if I may not be able to avoid completely 
the technical terminology of music. 

But first, I think that the very title given to this talk is wrong. Music 
is not Eastern or Western. It may happen that at a given time a 
particular musical system is given preference to in a particular country, 
but this is usually a temporary phenomenon. It would be more accurate 
for us to speak of music as modal and liarmonic. This would put our 
enquiry on a sounder basis, and we may well discover that there are 
numerous musical elements found in Western countries which, in fact, 
belong to the modal or so called Indian system. Further a certain use of 
polyphony is not at all unknown to Indian musical theory and was exten- 
sively used in India at a time when it was still unheard of in Europe. 

Different languages . — Before we can compare two systems of music, 
or two languages we first have to find out what common ground they may 
have. In the case of languages, we find that certain types of speech differ 
only in their vocabulary, their sound, but make use of a similar grammatical 
system. Such is, for example, the case of the Indo-European group of 
languages. But if wo want to compare languages belonging to different 
families, such as Chinese and Italian, we find far less common points. It 
is only after we have determined the different forms through which an idea 
may be expressed, that we can attempt to translate, or, if the differences 
are too great, to transpose the ideas from one language into another. 

Music a form of language . — ^Music does not differ from language in its 
principle. In fact the ancient Sanskrit theorists always considered music 
as a form of language. Music is but a means of expressing emotions or 
ideas through sounds and relations of sounds, which is also the characteristic 
of language. 

Different types of language . — Just as there are different kinds of language, 
there are also different kinds of music. There are several types of grammar 
which cannot be used at the same time in one language. Similarly the 
different types of music may be incompatible. Languages are not usually 
at the same time agglutinative and inflexional, so also music may not be 
both harmonic and modal. 

Towards a common language , — ^A question which has always faced 
mankind since the time of the tower of Babel is whether it would not be 
better to have one common language for all, one common music for all. 

Qualities of different languages . — ^But whatever the advantages of a 
common means of understanding, there are qualities inherent to each type 
of language, and a great part of the treasure of human thought and ctdture 

( 83 ) 
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would disappear if some of the great languages were to vanish, because 
the modes of expression, the ideas inherent to those languages, can never 
be exactly translated into another tongue. There are for example many 
subtle ways of expression in Bengali that can never be rendered in Hindi 
or English. 

Muaic is not an international language, — Contrarily to a common belief 
music is not a word>less language which can be understood by all beings. 
No bird seems to enjoy the song of another kind of bird. The perception 
we have of musical sounds is, of necessity, based on acoustic^phenomena 
which must be common for all beings endowed with a similar system of 
hearing. Yet these common acoustic properties are used in each system in a 
particular and exclusive manner, and it requires a special training to recognize 
them. This training, necessary to understand a particular musical system, 
is not less long and tedious than is the study of a foreign language. 

The hope that the gentle sounds of music may soften all hearts and 
create understanding between men and nations is unfortunately not foimded. 
Even if the members of the United Nations were to sing to one another 
instead of making speeches they would not understand one another better 
for that. On the contrary they would bo likely to irritate one another 
even more deeply. 

Four types of musical systems. — In the world today we know of four 
completely Afferent types of musical systems which make use of distinct 
properties of sound. These systems can be called the cyclic system, the 
modal system, the harmonic system and the melodic system. Chinese 
music is of the cyclic type, classical Indian music is modal, modern Western 
music is harmonic, and most of the popular music of all countries comes 
within the melodic system. 

Oydic system. — ^The cyclic system is in a way the fundamental one, if 
not the original one. It makes use of no interval in which may figure a 
prime number higher than 3 or a power of 3. Its basic interval is what 
we call a fifth, that is the interval from Sa to Pa, or C to G, which corres- 
ponds to the ratio 3/2. Cyclic music utilizes the i)oculiar properties of 
successions of fifths as the basic of its musical language. Its main outward 
characteristic is the pentatonic (or 5 notes) scale. This pentatonic scale 
known in India as raga Bhupall is the only mpde or raga used in cyclic 
music, where the basic means of expression depend on changes of tonic and 
variations in pitch. 

The MoM system. — ^Next comes the modal system, of which the most 
elaborate example is classical Indian music. Its most characteristic feature 
is the permanence of a fixed sound called the tonic. The musical or expres- 
sive value of all the other sounds are here envisaged exclusively as 
depending on their relation with the tonic. AU kinds of intervals can thus 
be formed which are further assembled in what we may call an oblique 
structure so as to create an indefinite variety of modes or ragas. 

The Harmonic system. — ^Third comes the harmonic system which, in 
many of its features, is a comparatively recent development. In this 
system, the difiFerent sounds are played together in groups which are called 
chords and which are so arranged as to form given intervals in relation with 
a lower sound called the fundamental of the chord. The characteristic of 
this system is that a given pitch of sound can convey a different expression 
according to the position it occupies in relation to the fundamental notes of 
different chords. 

Melodic Music. — ^These three systems represent the main learned ways 
of music at present in use. There is, however, a further type of system 
which is very common and may be termed the melodic system. It is out- 
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wardly akin to modal music, but in this case the memory functions differently 
in what we may term a horizontal rather than a vertical way. Further 
the tonic plays in it a less important role ; each note taking its expression 
from its relation to the previous and the foDowing notes. 

Mehdic and moduli form , — ^Maybe I should make this clearer. In a 
melodic form of music the shape of the song is fixed, that is, you can learn 
the melody of a song and sing it perfectly, without knowing which note is 
a Sa or a Ga, the tonic or the third. The memory functions horizontally 
from one note to another. In modal music on the other hand the group of 
notes on which the melody will move is fixed and memorized vertically as 
one unit. Now, when singing a mode or a raga, the musician concentrates 
on the scale. The melody cannot be fixed. The musician cannot know 
exactly through which melodic contours he moves around this fixed back- 
bone that is the scale. If he concentrates on the melody, he will loose 
the raga. He just acts like the artist, who, while making a drawing, con- 
centrates on the profile which will come out of the page. He cannot follow 
every circumvolution of the pencil. He does not know what movements 
his pencil does. Such is the case for the melody of the modal musician. 

Melodic music has a far less important place than modal music so far as 
musical theory is concerned because it can never produce a very highly 
evolved music. The mistake underlying most of Western interpretations 
of Indian, Arab or Greek music has been that they confused modal music 
and melodic music and could therefore understand nothing of the theory 
nor the practice of music in those countries where music happened to be of 
the modal type. 

Indian History 

The older system is modal , — While the harmonic system appears to be a 
comparatively recent development, both cyclic and modal music had a very 
advanced theory and practice in quite ancient times. Probably the older 
type of advanced music was modal although the existence of a cyclic music 
seems not to have been unknown to early modal theorists of which the 
works have survived. 

Greece and India , — A few centuries before Christ the music of India 
and of the known parts of Europ^was of the modal type. In fact most of 
Greek theory and instruments came originally from India through the 
Middle East. There is a certain amount of musical evidence to show that 
a civilization, which at one time seems to have extended from India to 
Egypt and the island of Crete before the Aryan invasions, had already a 
very advanced art of music and elaborate musical instruments. At a 
later period the 6aiva cults, which gave a very great importance to out- 
door dancing and singing, were again imported into Greece and Egypt. 
Megasthenes who came to India in 302 B.C. reports that the Indians were 
great experts in music and dancing and that they counted 6,000 years 
firom the time when Dionysos (that is iSiva) taught them music, till the 
time of Alexander. These dates exactly tally with those given in the old 
6aiva Purapas. Meanwhile, the Aryan diatonic scale and the system of 
music expounded in the Gandharva Veda had also found their way into 
Greece. The conflict between the old Dravidian and the Vedic-Aryan 
music is apparent in Greek musical theory as it is in the Sanskrit musical 
works of the early period. And the basic scales of these two main schools 
or Matas of Indian music, the Dravidian and the Aryan, became known to 
Greek theorists as the chromatic and the diatonic. The enharmonic 
division, or scale of the Srutis, which was the common theoretical basis 
of both systems, is practically identical in Greek and in Indian theory. 
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History of Indian Mvsic, — ^The musical history of India is linked 
with the whole history of civilization. Through the study of musical 
development in India, as well as through the development of other arts 
and sciences, we may be able to reach conclusions which will be an asset 
to define with more precision those parts of political and literary history 
which have remained so far ill determined. We have here to be aware 
that musical tradition is extraordinarily permanent. People can change 
their country, their language, their dress, their food, and still come back to 
the same musical forms which are more suited to the peculiarities of their 
ears and temperament. Musical forms are seen tb survive, often unnoticed, 
through a different theory, in the midst of a different system, to reappear 
again imchanged after centuries. 

A recent and most brilliant example is that of Tagore songs, which 
represent a melodic form under the garb of a modal one. They are pimely 
in the ancient tradition of Bengali music and are not ragas although they 
appear to use the scale of some usually mixed ragas. They are not either 
infiuenced by Western music, as some people believe, although they make 
use of some adapted Western tunes. Modal theory cannot account for their 
expression. This is what the common man feels when he says that they 
have a ‘peculiar’, undefinable charm. 

The four Matas. — ^The medieval and later books on music speak of four 
Mata-s, or systems of music, each referring to a basically different school. 
This can be interpreted in two ways. Either these Mata-s represent 
different ways of classification while the art itself would be practically the 
same, or they may refer to actually different musical systems. 

In practice even today, and in spite of mutual influences, we find in India 
four very distinct types of music which we may call from their most 
representative elements: the Dravidian modal school with its basic 
clnomatic, the Aryan modal school with its basic diatonic, the Melodic 
school predominant in Bengal and among many ancient peoples of Central 
India and the Himalayas and also a school of cyclic pentatonic music, of 
Mongolian origin, found in Nepal, Assam and a few other regions. These 
represent fundamentally different systems. The fact that they could remain 
distinct, in spite of the efforts made by tlfeorists for centuries to link them 
into a common theory, well shows the remarkable tenacity of popular culture 
in its will to resist the assertions of insufficiently learned theorists, a pheno- 
menon which can be observed in every country and at every period. 

The confusion of the four Matas. — ^From medieval times the tendency 
of Indian theorists has been to confuse the different Mata-s. With the 
consolidation of the predominance of Sanskritic culture, the writings of all 
the ancient Acaryas were pooled together, and patient attempts were 
made with the help of linguistic artifice to show that there was no 
contradiction between them. This definitely obscured musical theory. 
The larger and more typical work of this period is the celebrated Sangita 
Batnakara of 6arngadeva, a book written in the thirteenth century as a 
sort of general treatise on musical science. It is a work of marvellous 
learning and ingenuity from which Indian music has not yet recovered. 

The original Indian systems. — If we want to have a clear view of the 
theory of the original systems we have to fall back upon earlier works. 
Unfortunately many of these are now lost. Yet, with patient labour, it is 
possible to reconstruct part of their theory from the extensive quotations 
available in later books. 

Early hooks on music. — ^The Indian books on music can be divided into 
three periods. 
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The first or ancient period which we may call pre-Buddhistic includes 
the theory of music as it can be traced in the Vedas and the Upavedas, as 
well as the music referred to in the earlier Puranas, parts of the Epics, and 
generally all authors who appear to be anterior to Banini T^rho was 
approximately a contemporary of Gautama Buddha. 

It may be noted here that the cautious modern scholarly method which 
consists in dating works as late as possible may be very misleading. There 
is no doubt that practically no ancient work survives which has not been 
re-shaped in some way or other in the later centuries. But to consider 
these works, in their bulk, to be as late as their last reshaping, simply 
because some late additions are found in them, gives a wrong historical 
perspective. We are equally falsifying history when we consider the 
later parts of these works as being early or their early parts as being late. 
I do not quite understand why it seems to be deemed as a sort of virtue 
for a historian to take great risks in dating ancient works much too late 
while it is considered a fearful sin to take slight risks in dating parts of a 
work too early. So far as music is concerned we can take present historical 
conventions rather light-heartedly since we have means of deciding the age 
of a given document which are different and safer than linguistic con- 
siderations. Such are, for example, the basic scales, the instruments 
mentioned, the authors quoted, the appearing or disappearing of particular 
technical terms and their use. 

The Bvddhist age . — After the early period comes what we may term the 
Buddhist age extending approximately from 500 B.C, to the fifth 
century A.D. which represents the literature on music contemporary to 
Kautilya, Kalidasa, Amara Simha, Patanjali. 

Then comes the medieval age with the commentators of Bharatil, that 
is Udbhata in the eighth century, LoUata and Sankuka in the ninth, 
then in the tenth century the monumental work of Abhinava Gupta, and 
that of Nanya-deva in the eleventh, and of 6aniga-deva in the thirteenth 
century, not forgetting the contemporary commentary on the Sangita 
Batnakara by Simha Bhupala, the very protector of 6arnga-deva. 

The later Sanskrit literature on music from the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth century is quite rich, but is generally of lesser theoretical interest. 
The works of this later age endlessly quote the definitions of earlier works 
and try to explain away the theoretical difficulties which were born of 
earlier confusion. 

Venkala-Makhin . — In this connection a special mention should be made 
of Venkata-Makhin who, in the seventeenth century, reformed South Indian 
music. We are often told that South Indian music is more conservative 
and represents Indian music in its purest and more ancient form. This is 
probably very far from true. The present system of South Indian music 
is a mixture of melodic and modal forms, and its theory was profoundly 
altered by several theorists but particularly by Venkata-Makhin, who 
systematized the reforms started by his father Govinda Dikshita, a protege of 
Maharaja Baghunatha Kayaka of Tanjore. 

In an endeavour to restore the ancient theory and explain away the 
contradictions of earlier authors, Venkata-Makhin made a beautiful and 
clever blend of the conflicting systems and deeply altered the theory of 
South Indian music. 

Purer music in the north . — ^The case is quite different in the north 
where, in spite of foreign invasions and alleged influences, the music, partly 
thanks possibly to the loss of its theory in days of insufficient learning, 
remained, through mere technical tradition, remarkably faithful to the old 
definitions. 
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No cyclic or melodic literature. — ^Among the earlier works on music we 
find, as could be expected, no literature regarding the Mongolian pentatonic 
which had always its centre outside India. It should be remembered that 
this Mongolian ' cyclic pentatonic has nothing to do with the pentatonic 
forms of the basic ragas in the Saiva system. Further the melodic system 
has left to my knowledge no important theoretical literature. A scrutiny 
of Tantric documents might, however, reveal some valuable elements. 

Dravidian and Aryan texts. — Ab regards the Dravidian and Aryan 
modal systems we possess many documents of the greatest value and 
antiquity. Generally speaking, we can observe that the earlier theory of 
Dravidian music, as found in Sanskrit texts, is represented by the ^aiv& 
school whose main expounder is, after 6iva himself, NandikeSvara. 
Besides these, other important names are those of iSardilla, Parvati, 
Jamadagni, BhrhgJ, Vighne^a, Kirtidhara, Ravana, etc., and probably the 
musical theory found in the earlier Pur anas, the Vayu Pur ana, the 
Markandeya Purana, as well as such works as the Gitalamkara which is 
attributed to Bharata but is the work of a Bharata distinct from the 
presumed author of the Natya 6astra. The Natya l§astra itself is a 
compilation probably dating from the beginning of the Christian era and 
expounding mainly the theory derived from the Gandharva Veda. The 
Gitalamkara, on the other hand, is a purely l§aiva work and all its classifica- 
tions are of a different and very original kind. 

It is very difficult to date the earlier ^aiva texts on music. It is also 
difficult to ascertain their original language. But the musical theory they 
expound and especially the use of certain technical terms or instruments 
can help us to be quite affirmative about their antiquity independently of 
all linguistic considerations. 

Tamil and Greek sources. — ^The Tamil epic, the ^ilappadikaram, which 
belongs to the second century, has important passages referring to the 
theory of music and musical instruments, and is thus a precious help in 
dating contemporary works. 

Vedic music. — ^I have no authority nor sufficient knowledge to enter into 
the question of the origin of the so-called Aryan civilization. So far as 
music is concerned, we find from the earliest Vedic period a constant use 
of music and instruments. The Bg Veda mentions some wind and string 
instruments as well as drums. The Sama Veda was chanted, and there 
were theoretical treatises and (§ik^as explaining all the technical pecu- 
liarities of this chant. Later, tmder the name of Gandharva Veda, appeared 
a vast literature on music, its philosophy and its technique. The number 
of early theorists of Aryan music of which we know the names is con- 
siderable, but very few works have survived although a certain amount of 
quotations from these in later works are sufficient to determine with 
certainty the nature of the system. 

Among the names of the early writers of music some are quite celebrated 
— ^Agastya, Ka^yapa, Angirasa, Vasi^tha, Yajfiavalkya, Ya^tika, Afijaneya 
and many others. 

Narada, — ^A strange figure creates a sort of link between the two schools 
Dravidian and Aryan, or ^aivS and Vedic, and that is NSrada. There 
are fragments of his work belonging to either school. It is true that all the 
available works attributed to Narada are of different periods.. But there 
must have been an original Narada and he is claimed by both sides. 

Bharata. — Similarly Bharata appears as an indefinite entity. But this 
is a different case. The word 'Bharata’ simply meant a performing artist 
and the treatises referring to dance and music nathrally came to be known 
by that word. We know of at least four Bharatas who are called Adi 
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Bharata or Bharata Muni, author of the original Natya lS§.stra. But 
there is ako Nandi Bharata, Aijuna Bharata, Matahga Bh^ata and others. 
The existing Na^ya Sastra is probably a compilation of extracts from 
several of these original sources made during the Buddhist age. 

Sanskrit literature on music, — ^The vast Sanskrit literature on the 
theory the philosophy and the technique of music, which lies -so sadly 
neglected and unpublished in the libraries of India, represents a system 
which has no rival in the world so far, and from which modem Western 
theory would have much to learn. It is not easy, however, to know how far 
this rich Sanskrit literature is indebted to earlier literatures. There is 
little doubt that in the process of the Aryanization of India much of earlier 
literature was translated or adapted in Sanskrit while the originals were 
lost. This is certainly true of parts of Puranic literature. And this 
explains why we often find very ancient books written in late Sanskrit, 
a fact which led unaware scholars to discard them without due consideration. 

NandiheSvara's surviving works , — ^A careful research would, however, 
allow us to identify and recover many ancient works. For example, I was 
fortunate enough to be able to identify a valuable fragment of 
Nandike^vara’s work which lay anonymously in Bikaner library. This 
short fragment explains the theory of music on the basis of the Mahe^vara 
sutriS, in terms very similar to the explanation of the theory of language by 
Nandike^vara on the same basis in a work known as Nandike^vara 
Kai§ika which is sometimes incorporated in the Mahabhai^ya. 

Wbstbbn Histoby 

But let us turn now towards the West. 

Origin of Western music, — The early musical history of Europe appear 
so far, rather cloudy. This may be due to the lack of understandable 
documents, but also to the fact that most of Western research on history 
was done in a time when historians were genuinely unaware of the 
importance and antiquity of Indian civilization. This led them usually to 
interpret as a spontaneous and natural growth cultural developments which 
in fact were built with remains of older elements which had their roots in 
the East. 

Western modal music, — Seen in the light of what we know now of the 
early cultures in Europe and India we are boimd to come to very parallel 
developments first a musical culture spreading to Egypt, Crete, Italy 
and probably further north. Then a succession of invasions by more bar- 
barous people which gradually adopted the ways, manners and instruments 
of the conquered countries. This assimilation was, however, less complete 
in Europe than it was in India and therefore it is again from the East that 
periodically came new influences and developments which shaped the 
culture of ancient Europe. Whatever we know of the musical system and 
instruments of the Greeks leaves little doubt in this respect and so is the 
case for the instruments still found in those countries where druidical culture 
lasted longer. The survival of the biniou of Britanny and the bagpipe of 
Scotland is particularly interesting since the presence of the drone pipe 
proves, without any doubt, that the music of these people was at one time 
and still is basically of modal form, although these instruments are now 
often played on melodic lines where the drone serves no essential purpose. 
It coidd surely not have been evolved out of a melodic form of music. 
Harmonically it is monstrous. 

The stability of the mode absolutely requires a drone, a permanent 
sounding of the tonic. This is not essential nor desirable in any other 
system. 
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Survival of ancient systems in Europe , — In England, today, there are 
very few people, even among music students, who are aware that Scotch 
bagpipe music belongs to a system entirely different from Western harmony. 
It is a system akin to Arab and Indian music quite unsuited for the Western 
orchestra and instruments. Similar is the case of Hungarian and some 
branches of Norwegian popular music. Further, there are definite traces 
of pentatonic music of the Chinese family all along the Atlantic coast from 
Spain to the north of Scotland. But what is reaUy amusing is that Scotch 
or Hungarian music lovers may well get infuriated if told that their music 
is still different from that now in fasMon in Europe, and in fact belongs to 
an Eastern system. 

I remember a celebrated Hungarian violinist, to whom I had spoken of 
the great interest I took in modal forms surviving in Hungarian folk music, 
who, with undisguised anger, answered me sharply that ‘there is nothing in 
Hungarian music which does not belong to the Western diatonic system'. 

Greek theory , — In Europe the earliest writings on the theory of music 
which came to us are those of the Greeks. These refer basically to a modal 
system of the Indian family. But certain elements of cyclic music had found 
their way into musical theory, probably through Turco-Mongol channels 
givmg rise to the Pythagorean scale which so strangely perverted and 
confused the writings of the Greek authors. 

Medieval music . — ^After the Greeks we know very little about the state 
of music in the West except a little Church music, the modes of which were 
imported from Byzantium in the sixth century by the pope Gregory. The 
picture of Europe at the end of the Middle Ages shows us a mixture of 
modal and melodic systems. Arab music exerted a profound infiuence on 
the southern countries, infiuence which is still predominant in Spain and 
south-eastern Europe. On the other hand, the earlier modal systems 
remained well preserved in northern countries and the travelling Minstrels 
used instruments which show that modal music was at a rather high level 
of technical development. 

Beginnings of Polyphony , — It is in this context that polyphonic music 
began to develop. How it first started is not quite certain, but it probably 
owes its origin to some Mongolian influence through eastern Christendom, 
for the superposition of voices is a natural development in cyclic music, not 
so in modal music. 

At first pol 3 q)hony was limited to adding to the main melody a second 
voice, making slight variations. This had a rather interesting effect and, 
although it weakens the modal expression, it became quite popular as a 
novelty in congregation singing. 

Gradually this new fashion developed, and a more complex counterpoint 
was evolved. First with two voices and drone, then with 3 and 4 voices. 

Now, the modal expression, the Baga, can no longer exist if there are 
several voices at different pitches. The mutual relation between these 
different notes, which form themselves in chords, create new expressions 
which annihilate the concentrated expression of the modal note. To the 
modal musician, polyphony is extremely distressing, something like several 
people speaking together so that you cannot follow any one. In fact the 
new polyphonic system must have been at first a fashion, a game of amateurs 
against which all the classical musicians fought desperately. But musicians 
were poor and of low standing. They could do nothing against the whims 
of society people. Meanwhile the new fashion took great favour among 
the aristocracy. It was easy, new, amusing and toally it completely 
defeated the old music. Thus Europe found itself in the fifteenth century 
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with a new musical toy still primitive and undeveloped, while the old 
musical culture was quickly dying out. 

Parallel with modem India, — ^We can easily understand what happened 
by comparison with Indian music today. Through the crave of fashion 
we see the development of an orchestral form of music which corresponds 
to no musical necessity whatever, which is ruinous for the music of the 
land and utterly distressing to all sensitive ears. But this is a unique 
opportunity for unmusical and ignorant youngsters to declare themselves 
the geniuses of a new art, and take the bread out of the mouth of India’s 
great uaidda. It is merely a fashion. It has, we may hope, no future. But 
it may weU ruin entirely the music of India leaving this country with but a 
vulgar copy of Western cheapest music, such as we can find in Egypt, Malaya, 
the Philippines, etc., today. 

In Europe the tragedy was great. But it was final, and out of the 
ruin of medieval music a new art had to develop. 

Development of Harmonic music. — ^Due to their ingenuity and patience 
the musicians finally managed to produce out of the harmonic system very 
remarkable works of art. It should, however, be remembered that, from the 
point of view of the theory of music, the possibilities of harmonic music are 
considerably smaller than those of other systems — ^that is, the range of 
emotions and ideas that harmonic music can express is far less great than 
what modal music can account for. The Westerners, however, supple- 
mented the limited possibih’ties of the music itself through endless research 
in the field of instrumental colouring, and also through contrasts and 
oddities of sound relations. It led to the creation of the modem orchestra 
which is a marvellous achievement of exquisite workmanship and infinite 
labour where the total quality of wonderfully built instruments is perfectly 
balanced in a most melodious whole. Yet we find this great sound 
producing machine strangely inadequate to express certain kinds of 
emotions. 

Western music is essentially sensuous. It aims at creating a pleasur- 
able atmosphere where vague visions and sentiments gently blend into one 
another. There it profoundly differs from modal music which on the 
contrary tends at creating a one-pointed concentration where the tonal 
value of voices and instruments becomes insignificant since the mind is 
entirely taken away into an abstract world of ideas and visions. 

The particular tendencies of both systems are well shown by the fact 
that the themes of Western music are mostly themes of passion, while 
Indian music, though it depicts all types of emotions, always ultimately 
leads to some form of contemplation. 

I have no intention of belittling the great works of Western music. 
The man of genius can express himself through any medium, and each 
medium has its own possibilities. The advantage of writing music further 
enables us to preserve the inspired moments of great musicians. But we 
should keep in mind that an Indian ustdd on his single instrument can 
carry us into a diversity of visions, into a depth of emotion which is very 
much subtler than that which the thunder or murmur of the orchestra 
with its elaborate instruments can produce. 

Statistical possibilities. — ^This is not a question of talent, I do not mean 
to say that the Indian musician is necessarily more subtle than the Western. 
It is a pure question of statistical possibilities. Contrarily to common 
belief, the variety of sound relations possible in modal music is very much 
greater than those possible in harmonic music. Perceptible sound-relations 
in a system where the tonic changes are far less numerous than in a system 
where the tonic is fixed. And differences of intervals which are not apprepi- 
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able in a harmonic system become wonderfully intense in an oblique move- 
ment by relation to a fixed tonic. 

Relative rmwher of chorda and rdgaa, — ^The poverty of possible com- 
binations in the harmonic form of music has finally led Western music to a 
sort of dead-end, and to a decline from which it may not easily come out 
unless it deeply alters its basis. This is because the whole of Western 
music is built arotmd 12 or 15 different chords which have been now used 
and re-used in every conceivable way. 

On the other hand, although each raga corresponds to a definitely 
distinct mood, the number of theoretically possible ragas is immense. 
Should a man try to play each of the possible ragas once only for five minutes, 
even if he remained playing without rest or food for a hundred years, he 
could not see the end of his attempt. 

Demy in Indian music, — ^There is no doubt that there has come a certain 
amount of paralysis in Indian music. It cannot be said that it has 
degenerated because the great uatads of today are still at a remarkable 
level of technique and expression. But the progress has been stopped 
through the loss of theoretical knowledge since the musicians have ceased to 
know Sanskrit in which all the theoretical works were written. 

Remedy, — ^The revival and development of Indian music will depend 
on a return to classical forms and a study of musical classical literature 
whether directly in Sanskrit or through adequate modem translations. 

It is in this field that irresponsible improvisations should be discouraged 
if we want to avoid in India the musical tragedy which overtook modem 
Egypt, Malaya and the South Sea islands. It is to be hoped that learned 
societies may find a way to take an interest in encouraging a sane study cff 
the country’s priceless heritage and may afford protection to true learning 
to protect the nation’s cultural assets against the attacks made by 
irresponsible reformers and unqualified amateurs always ready to start 
risky experiments without due regard for classical values. 

Technique 

Musical translation, — ^We have seen that music, like language, is a 
means of expressing ideas and emotions through the medium of co- 
ordinated sounds. Just as different families of languages offer different 
possibilities of expression and rarely have exact equivalents so also the 
different systems of musito offer different possibilities and cover different 
fields of expression. 

When comparing the two musical systems now prevailing in India and 
Europe we will discover that practically no one of their features can be 
transferred from one into the other. It would seem easy enough to take a 
simple Indian song, a Tagore song for example, note it down and harmonize 
it as if it were a Western melody. This is a simple process. But we find 
that this melody, although it may sound quite lovely, will not convey to the 
Western hearer any feeling which resembles that conveyed by the Bengali 
song. In the context of a new system the melody has completely changed 
its meaning. 

Equivalent sounds may convey distinct ideas, — I once saw a cartoon 
representing an American soldier looking sentimentally at a French girl 
and saying ‘May we’ and she answers ‘Mais oui’. The only difference is 
that, in French, ‘Mais oui’ means ‘of course yes*. The very same sounds 
by changing language have acquired a completely different meaning. If 
we want to convey the same idea in different musical systems we shall be 
faced with a very similar phenomenon. We cannot make use of common 
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features. We have to translate, that is, first analyze the meaning clearly, 
then try to express it through another medium. To harmonize Indian 
songs according to Western harmonic rules will usually not make good 
Western songs and will convey to the Western hearers no idea whatever of 
what the songs meant to Indian ears. This does not mean that it is not 
possible to write certain Indian melodies in Western notation. It is further 
possible to write accompaniments for modal music which can be played 
on Western instruments. But for this one has to follow the rules of modal 
polyphony which is something very different from harmony. Even then 
the song so arranged will convey only part of its expression to the Western 
hearer. He will require some training before he can create a habit of hearing 
this new form of music, which has been only slightly adapted so as not to 
shock his outward conception of what music should look like. We should 
not forget that, according to the perfect definition of Sanskrit grammarians, 
ideas are conveyed through sounds by a process of ‘recognition’ ( ), 
not by a direct perception, and we cannot Understand a language or a word 
which we do not already know. 

Difference in way of hearing. — As we have seen the main difference 
between modal and harmonic music lies in the way of hearing. We believe 
that we hear music with our ears and that we instinctively &id the sounds 
pleasant or unpleasant. But it is not so. We do not hear music with our 
ears although we hear it through our ears. We hear music with our memory. 
When we hear a sentence we have to remember all its successive sounds so 
that the last sound may reveal to us the idea. This is a commonplace 
saying of Sanskrit grammar. 

Training of memory. — ^In music a similar rule applies, and we maj^ not 
be surprised to find that by training our memory to record a particular 
succession of sounds rather than another we may come to hear, that is to get 
from the music, a meaning, an expression, completely different. We shall 
thus see that modal and harmonic music are in fact based on two different 
ways of hearing and this is why to understand both one has to be musically 
bilingual. 

Musical hi-lingualism. — ^We can easily see that if an Indian hearer 
listens to Western music with his mental habit he will follow the shape of the 
melody as if it were a horizontal development independent from chords, 
and he is sure to find it meaningless, disorderly and discordant. 

On the other hand, when the Western hearer listens to Indian music, 
he is unable to grasp its continuity, and he finds it bodiless and insignificant. 

The mixing up of systems. — ^It is not particularly difficult to train 
oneself to hear both systems, but one must study both forms of music 
quite independently. Baga and harmony are quite incompatible and 
cannot co-exist. Those who pretend to mix both systems are, from the 
point of view of music, irresponsible illiterates. Although one may have 
one’s own preferences, it would be wrong to believe that both these musical 
systems do not offer great possibilities of expression. One may choose 
either. But there is no compromise, no appeasement possible between them. 
Harmony has entirely ruined the modal music of ancient Europe and 
will destroy any modal music on which it is superimposed. The o*fflcial 
and other encouragements which are given nowadays to modem Indian 
orchestras amount to nothing but an attempt at a cultural suicide. There 
is no valuable contribution to world music which India ccrtild make by 
trying to blend her music with Western music. The possibilities of harmonic 
music are comparatively limited and have been exploited to their utmost 
possibility so much so that Western musicians are now desperately looking 
for new musical forms to revitalize their music. 
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Possibilities of Modal Music, — We have seen that modal music, on the 
other hand, offers almost indefinite possibilities of which only a small 
fragment is utilized in present-day Indian music. It is to be hop^ that the 
effort of Indian performers and technicians may be turned towards research 
in this field, in which they already have realized such magnificent achieve- 
ments rather than waste their energies in the no-man’s-land of hybrid 
music. 

Music and National Spirit — question comes naturally to our mind. 
The development of Indian music is linked to a particular conception of life, 
to a particular culture and civilization. The Indian listener comes to hear 
music with a mind different from that of the Western hearer. The idea of 
an underlying Divinity pervades all the activities of Indian life and all the 
arts are conceived as processes of identification with some higher state of 
being. Religion, philosophy, music are all here based on common prin- 
ciples and cannot be separated from one another. 

The Western hearer is very different. His attitude is that of a moralist. 
He does right actions and is then entitled to a place in paradise. He stands 
on his right. Knowledge to him has little to do with religion. He delights 
in man’s mastery over nature, and music is to him his mastery over sounds. 
And he wonders at his own genius. Western music expresses that attitude 
and the harmonic system, developed in the West, is quite suited to that 
purpose. 

The question is : will the Indians of the future have the same outlook 
as the Westerners of today. I cannot think so. Therefore the Western 
system will ever remain unsuited to express the Indian genius. All the 
efforts made to impose on India a musical system, inadequate to bring out 
the finer emotions and deeper inclinations of the people, cannot lead to any 
great achievements in the field of music. 

Each country must develop its own genius or it ceases to exist as a 
country. It is only when a nation’s culture is flourishing and powerful 
that it can borrow from other lands and assimilate what it gets. To borrow 
in time of poverty brings oneself into the clutches of the money-lender from 
which one shall not come out intact. Indian music at the present moment 
is in a difficult period and it is only by bringing together all efforts to restore 
its classical greatness that it may be safely protected for future developments. 

Examples 

Example — Bhairam . — ^Now to illustrate the working of the means of 
expression in both Modal and Harmonic music we may take an example. 
Although it is not the proper time for it, let us choose the well-known Raga 
Bhairavi. 

This raga is characterized by the peculiar combination of a major 
and a minor second (a duddha !l^abha and a komala R^abha). The 
minor second (the komala i^sabhA) being on its higher §ruti which expresses 
love — ^and not sadness. 

Then comes the minor third (the komala Gandhara) also on its high 
6ruti ’which is loving and tender. 

The fourth and the fifth are natural. The sixth and seventh (Dhaivata 
and Ni^ada) are minor, but high, similar in expression to the second and 
third (the ]^$abha and Gandhara). 

The predominant notes (the Vadi and Samvadi) are the tonic and the 
fourth, §adja and Madhyama. 

The combination of these elements should create an atmosphere of 
lovely and tender emotion ; the predominant mood is peace, calm, balance. 
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as shown by the Vadi and Samvadi which are the tonic and the perfect 
4th, Madhyama. The four flattened notes are on their high Sruti, which is 
tender and charming, but not sad. There is an accidental appearance of 
manly power brought in by the major 2nd, which is called l^^abha, the 
bull, and is thus pictured as the vehicle of Bhairava. The glitter of colours 
appeam with the 6th Pafloama, which always represents the sun. Yet, this 
sunshine remains dominated by the cool, calm 4th (Madhyama). It will not 
therefore bring out the burning sun of Saranga or Sil, but a lovely, cool 
morning light. 

This mood is well depicted in the description which Narada gives of 
Bhairavi. ^ 

Which we may translate ‘She, whom poets in their vision see as great- 
eyed Bhairavi, golden consort of Bhairava, throned on carven crystal on the 
peak of Kailasa, with C 3 mibals in her hands, worships Him with the leaves 
and flowers of the lotus’. 

Any one conversant with Indian music will agree that the poem wonder- 
fully depicts the mood of Bhairavi. Let us first hear its scale, then its main 
theme. 


l.Tlie theime 




We may now ask ourselves how we can represent the subtle and delicate 
mood of Bhairavi in harmonic music. 
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Suppose we make a classical harmonization utilizing the notes of the 
scale. The result would be completely unlike Bhairav!. It would give 
something like this. 

2. Classical harmony 



In fact this conveys to us nothing of the expression of the raga. We 
have changed tonic several times and our mental habit will always tend to 
restore the A flat (Dha komala) as tonic because the basic mode of Western 
music is the major mode. 

Whatever the manner in which we may manipulate this scale in the 
classical harmonic way, it wiD never convey to us the expression of Bhairavi. 

Should we therefore say that this kind of expression is impossible in 
harmonic music. Not necessarily. But the means of rendering the 
expression will be different. We are therefore to trandate the meaning 
rather than the notes. 

The very picture of the raga seems an almost ideal theme for a 
symphonic poem. The tender and lovely goddess, the flowers, the sunshine, 
the presence of 6iva, at times, in the background ; the calm and devoted 
prayer on the crystal throne of the Pleasure Mountain. We think of B/avel’s 
Fairyland, of Debussy’s preludes, of List’s pilgrimages, even of some of 
Wagner’s more romantic passages. 

3. The scale arid theme 
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What are the means at the disposal of Jhe musician who wishes to 
express this particular theme ? Let us see wma the Indian scale offers us 
and whether anything can be managed harmonically out of it. We, of 
course, shall have strongly to maintain the Indian tonic which is here the C, 
though according to Western convention we are in Ab. 

Ilrst let us hear the theme again. (See p. 96 for the scale and theme.) 

The first chord which offers itself to us is already deceptive. It is the 
minor chord based on the tonic, which is too melancholy. 


4. The minoT 3 tcL 



But, on the other hand, the dissonant chord of 4thjandj6th keeps the 
character of the rag4 and so does the chord of 4th andjBth. 

5. Fourth and 5th} 4th and 6th. 



But if we are to bring a feeling of sunshine this cannot be conveyed 
harmonically by a 5th accompanied with a minor third. To biing an idea 
of sunshine we already need a note which is outside the scale of the ragS», 
that is a major 3rd to form a major chord. 


6. The 'major 3rd 



Yet we cannot use this major chord together with a 6th in the melody 
because that would mean an overwhelming activity very contrary to the 
feeling we want to express. Therefore when the 5th appears in the 
melody we must break its effect through the dissonance of the more tender 
4th. 
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y# Hajor 3id softeiieA 4th and yth 



The prayer element may be brought out by an apparent modulation 
to the 4th. ^ut a touch of the major 3rd will have from time to time to 
balance the melancholy 

8. Hodulation to tlie 4ih 



These very few chords have already shown us most of the harmonic 
material at our disposal in this scale. We see that it is rather poor. There- 
fore it is through another means, that is the variety of sound-patterns, that 
we have to supplement it. 

First a peaceful swing of the basic sounds may bring an idea of calm 
activity. 


9. Calm activity 

At H 
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But now, to bring out the idea of diva’s presence, a mere introduction 
of the 2nd in a chord is too vague. We need a powerful bass melody. 


Il.TheYirile p-^esence 



The idea of flowers and of the delicate ritual gestures cannot be brought 
out through heavy chords but one may attempt to represent them through 
a delicate lace-work of flying notes. 



If we now try to build up a short composition out of these elements we 
find that the modal chords we use hardly deserve the name, real modulation 
is entirely absent, yet we can with the help of sound-patterns realize a sort 
of picture which may be accessible to both Eastern and Western ears. 

These sound patterns are our only common groiuid; they do not belong 
to any particular system. Through them we can make some of the ideas 
of the raga perceptible to a harmonic listener. This will give us a sort of 
variation on the theme of Bliairavi with modal chords and descriptive 
soimd patterns. 

Certain theoretical possibilities for polyphonic development which 
exist in modal music can be shown by further examples. It should, 
however, be remembered that this t 3 ^e of phantasy, although it may 
serve some purpose for stage music or entertainment, in fact completely 
distracts the mind from concentration on the raga, and can only lead to an 
inferior type of music. I think it was Wagner who said once that ‘it is 
from the use of silence that you can tell great music'. This is much more 
true still for modal than for harmonic music. The intensity of each note 
of the raga, once the mind has been tuned to it, can be so immense that no 
addition can serve any useful purpose. Any outside element is, of necessity, 
detrimental to the meaning. The more we add to it, the poorer it becomes. 
And there is no doubt that the music nearest to silence, the music where 
every sound is most meaningful, that music is the greatest. 

2 
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Let US hope that the coming generation will learn to respect and study 
more deeply the unrivalled science that is classical Indian music and will 
protect with love the purity of an art which, in spite of the hardships it had 
to bear and the prejudices bom of foreign influence remains the most pro- 
found, most moving and most elaborate system of music in existence today,^ 

• Paper read at the Society on 2nd February, 1949. 
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TWO TORTOISE-SHELL INSCRIPTIONS IN THE DACCA MUSEUM 
By Dr. Dines Chandra Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. 

(Received May 14, 1949) 

Two pieces of inscribed tortoise-shells were found by Mr. Girindranath 
Basu, B.A,, in reclaiming a tank at Basupara in the village of Vajrayogini 
in Vikrampur within the jurisdiction of the Munshiganj Police Station of the 
Dacca District, East Bengal. They were presented by Mr. Basu to the 
Dacca Museum and were published with facsimiles by the late Dr. N. K. 
BhattasaU, Curator of the Museum, in the Anmutl Report of ike Dacca 
Museum for 1939-40, pp. 7-8. 

The first of the two pieces of sheUs is blackish in colour and measures 
5|*'x4^*, while the second is a greyish piece measuring Both 

the pieces are broken, the first into two and the second into four fragments. 
There are two lines of writing on the fibrst shell and six (actually, five) lines 
on the second. The characters belong to that class of the northern alphabet 
which is commonly styled the proto-Bengali. The inscriptions may palaeo- 
graphically be assigned to the tenth or eleventh century. The single or 
double davdu indicating stop is always preceded by a marga-hke sign in the 
second record. The language of the records is Sanskrit, although it is 
influenced by the local Prakrit. 

The text of the inscription on the first shell was deciphered by 
Dr. Bhattasali as follows : — 

1. [Siddham] svasti ^reyasaya | Sujino jananam || 

2. [Siddham] na 

Dr, Bhattasali’s translation of the text is as follows: ‘Peace. For the 
welfare of the good Buddhists.’ 

Dr. Bhattasali ’s reading of the text of the inscription on the second 
shell runs as follows : — 

1. (Siddham] 6rl. 

2. [Siddham] namo bhagavate Vasudevaya | namo Buddhaya || 

3. svasti ni.4reyasaya | sujino jananam | 6ri • 

4. ma namo bhagavate 

5. Manarasarmma karavadhamma || 6ri 

6. namo bhagavate Vasudevaya 

Dr. Bhattasali did not translate this record but appended a note in 
which his views as regards its interpretation are made perfectly clear. He 
says, ‘ Leaving out an individual siddhir = aMu (i.e. Siddham) figure and the 
&rl following, the inscription has five fines, the last three of which appear to 
be incomplete. The fourth line appears to pray for the death or incarceration 
of one Manaraiiarman (Manoratha^arman ?) and helps us to understand the 
trend and nature of these curious inscriptions. They pray for the welfare 
of the good followers of Buddhism and invoke death or jail of Manaradarman, 
showing thereby that they are mantras or charms for Abhicdra or Mdrar^a 
(i.e. kiUing or injuring one’s foes), and the unclean nature of the material, 
on which the inscriptions are incised, also bespeaks a sinister design. It 
would appear from these curious tablets that, sometime between 1000 and 

( 101 ) 
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1100 A.D., the Buddhists were in a bad way in Vikrampur where these 
tablets were found, and the hands of one Manara^arman lay specially 
heavily on them. This helps us to understand to some extent the religious 
history of the period following the fall of the Buddhist Candras of Vikrampur, 
who were supplanted by the Brahmanical Varmans, when Bhavadeva Bhatta, 
minister of Harivarmadeva, is boastfully described as the Agastya of the 
Jaina and the Buddhist seas in his Bhubaneswar inscription’. The name 
of the village, Vajrayogini, may have lent colour to Dr. Bhattasali’s views, 
as it shows that there was originally a temple of the Buddhist goddess 
Vajrayogini at the village. Vajrayogini, sometimes said to be the consort 
of Heruka, was adopted by the Brahmanical Tantriks as Chinnamasta; cf. 
Bhattacharya, IrvAian Buddhist Iconography, pp. 155-56. 

These far-reaching conclusions in regard to the religious history of 
ancient Bengal arrived at by Dr. Bhattasali on the basis of the two inscrip- 
tions under discussion are, however, entirely unwarranted as his reading and 
interpretation of the records are both full of mistakes. 

Dr. Bhattasali’s reading of the first inscription (line 1) contains no 
less than three mistakes. The word read as sreyasdya is actually niireyasdya, 
ni being written above the line. The engraver at first omitted ni, but 
corrected himself, when he noticed the mistake, by incising it above the 
line. This is of course a common practice followed even today. The fact is 
that while nUreyasa is a familiar Sanskrit word meaning the same thing as 
mok§a, the word ireyasa is not recognized by Sanskrit lexicons. It should 
be pointed out that the second inscription (line 3) uses the same word 
nUreyaaa in the same context. After nUreyasaya, Dr. Bhattasali finds a 
darpda which is, however, undoubtedly a medial d sign. Nowhere in these 
two records is a daipla, double or single, joined above with the top mdtrd 
of the preceding aksara; cf. the five cases of the use of the dandz in the 
first inscription, line 1, aijd the second inscription, lines 2, 3 and 5. There 
is absolutely no doubt that the reading is niireyasdyd^ and not nUrcyasdya | 
as deciphered by Dr. Bhattasali. The next aksara is read as 8U\ but any 
one who would care to compare the aksara su in the expression Vdsvdevdya 
in the second inscription, lines 2 and 6, would certainly be convinced that this 
ak§ara is anything but su. Medial u in Vdsvdevdya as well as in Buddhdya 
in the second inscription, line 2, is a slanting stroke joined below a con- 
sonant; but in the aksara after ni^reyasdyd^ , the upper part of which is 
represented by s, there is besides the v sign a clear subscript which is either 
n or t ; but that it is a subscript t becomes absolutely certain when one 
compares this aksara with the subscript t in the word svasti in both the in- 
scriptions; cf. the first line of the first and the third (actually, second) line of 
the second inscription. The reading of the passage is therefore svasti 
niireyasdy = dstn Jino jandndm and certainly not svasfi-dreyas lya | sujino 
jandndm as Dr. Bhattasali deciphered it. In the second line, the engraver 
began to incise namo bha^avate Vdsvdevdya, but gave up writing after 
engraving only the first aksara. 

Dr. Bhattasali’s translation of the above passage is also equally unfor- 
tunate. The interpretation of svasti as ‘peace’ and Sreyasdya as ‘for the 
welfare’ can hardly be regarded as ideal; but the climax is reached when 
sujino jandndm is translated as ‘of the good Buddhists’. Of course Jina 
was a name of the Buddha; but how can sujiim mean ‘a good Buddhist’ ? 
And even if svjina can be taken in the sense of a good Buddhist, how can 
one account for the visarga changed into o after that word ? Even if there- 
fore we ignore the mistakes in Dr. Bhattasali’s reading and accept his 
reading of the passage as genuine, it has to be admitted that his translation 
is altogether absurd. There is absolutely no reference to good Buddhists in 
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the first inscription. It simply says, ‘Let the Jina (Buddha) be for the pros- 
perity and salvation of men.^ 

In the first line of the second inscription, what Dr. Bhattasali reads as 
the siddham symbol may actually be a figure for 1 indicating that the 
ak§ara in that follows was omitted in line 1 and has to be inserted there. 
The use of irl before namo bhagavate in two other cases below in this record 
may suggest that the engraver wanted to insert srl before namo bhagavate 
also in line 2 which may actually be regarded as lino I of the inscription. 
Otherwise Dr. Bhattasali deciphered this line quite correctly. Line 3 
(actually, line 2), however, reads : svasti-nisreycu^dy^dstu Jino jandndm |1 
in®. The main passage is exactly the same as we find in the first inscription. 
As already pointed out in connection with the first inscription, it is 
impossible to read it as svasti-niireyasdya [ sujino jandndm after 
Dr. Bhattasali. Line 4 (actually, line 3) is also correctly deciphered by 
Dr. Bhattasali. The first akmra ma is redundant. Whether the engraver 
was thinking of the second akmra of namo or the first letter of the name at 
the beginning of the next line cannot be determined. Line 5 (actually, 
line 4) is read by Dr. Bhattasali as Manarasarmma kdrdvadhamma\\irl°. 
But there a]q)ear to be some inaceuracies. In the first x>lace, there is a 
clear sign of anusvdra above between na and ra of Manarasarmma. It is 
also possible that we have to read nu instead of 7ia. But even correcting 
sarmma into iarmma, ve have a rather ])eculiar name Manamratoman or 
Manuriira<arman. Secondly, the tliird aksara of what has been read as 
kdrdva is certainly ta and not va^ while the preceding aksara looks more 
like rl than rd. The reading thus appears to me to be kdrita (for Sansknt 
kdriia). The next word dhamma no doubt stands for Sanskrit dhaimmah. 
The last aksara reads ii, the intended reading being no doubt irl. There is 
no mistake in Dr. Bhattasali’s reading of the last line. 

Now we come to Dr. Bhattasali s interpretation of the second inscription. 
Dr. Bhattasali thinks that these lines ‘pray for the welfare of the good 
foDowers of Buddhism and invoke death or jail for Manara^arman, showing 
thereby that they are mantras or charms for Abhicdra or Mdravta\ But it 
has already been shown that the x^assage svati-niireyasdy—dstu Jino 
jandmlm, which he wrongly deciphered, has absolutely nothing to do with 
a prayer typically ‘for the welfare of the good followers of Buddhisln'. 
Attention of scholars may be drawn to another fact in this connection. 
One of the causes of abandoning the first shell seems to be that the engraver 
was not inclined to incise namo bhagavate Vdsudevdya after svasti-niireyctsdy^ 
dstu Jino jandndm. This is suggested by the second inscription in which 
the arrangement is altered. Another fact is that Vasudeva has been called 
a Bhagavat which epithet has not been used with the Buddha’s name. 
The text of the second inscription clearly shows that Vasudeva is given 
more prominence than the Buddha or Jina; at least the former is not 
subordinated to the latter. We know that attempts of the Buddhists to 
incorporate Brahmanical deities in their own pantheon can be traced in 
works like the Sddhanamdld and the Nispannayogdvali Tantra (cf. Ariana 
Aniiqua, 1947, pp. 36-39). The latter work describes twenty-seven magic 
circles of the Buddhist deities and mentions a host of Brahmanical gods and 
goddesses as companions of those deities. But orthodox Buddhists always 
placed Brahmanical deities in a position subordinate to that of the Buddhist 
gods and goddesses often as vdhanas. Their attitude is truly represented in 
the conception, e.g., of Vidyujjvala Karali, a form of Ekajata (an emanation 
of Ak$obhya), who is said to have originated from the Buddha’s sweat, as 
having Indra, Brahman, Vi§nu and 6iva together as her vdhana 
(Bhattacharya, op, cit., p. 81). The vdhana of Vajrahunkara is 6iva (it., 
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p. 143), that of Vajrajvalanalarka is Vi^nu and his wife 14:6) and 

that of Trailokyavijaya is Siva and Gauri \ih., p. 146). Mahacakra Vajrapani 
treads on Brahman and 6iva (Getty, Gods of Northern Buddhism, p. 63). 
It is therefore highly improbable to expect that an orthodox Buddhist would 
have placed Vasudeva in a superior or equal position with the Buddha. 
This fact shows that the inscriptions under discussion have nothing excep- 
tionally and typically Buddhist in them. But they no doubt point to a 
rapprochement between the worship of Vasudeva and that of the Buddha, 
which is also indicated by the fact that Buddha was regarded as an Avatara 
before Ksemendra (eleventh century) and Jayadeva (twelfth century). 
This further suggests that a number of Buddhists were gradually absorbed 
in the fold of the Vai^navas. And this is probably supported by the present 
records which point to the joint adoration of both Vasudeva and the Buddha. 
The reference to the Buddha shows beyond doubt that the person responsible 
for the inscriptions was a Buddhist. Had he been a Vai^nava, there is no 
meaning of the adoration to the Jina or Buddha. The fact that Buddha 
was regarded as Visnu’s Avatara is not material as no other incarnation is 
adored at the same time. But the same man also adored Vasudeva and 
could hardly have been an orthodox Buddhist. There is thus little 
possibility of these two being communal Buddhistic records as believed by 
Dr. Bhattasali. 

It is impossible to understand how, even if one accepts Dr. Bhattasali’s 
reading Manarasarmina-kdra-vadha-mma, the passage can signify that a 
person's incarceration or death was prayed for. Kdrd-vadha-mrm of course 
contains kdrd and vadha ; but the expression is no doubt as meaningless as 
sujino-jandmdm,^ The actual reading of the passage is, as shown above, 
Manamrasarmrnu--kdrtta-Dhamina, i.e. Maim7kraiarma-Mrita-Dhurrmh. It 
appears to mean that a person named Manamra^armman caused a Dharma 
to be made in his behalf. Now the word Dharma may indicate anything, 
the making of which is related to the maker's religious merit. The word 
klrtiy ‘fame’, is known likewise to be used in the sense of any construction 
(e.g. a temple for a deity) leading to the fame of the person responsible 
for it. But the material on which the inscriptions are incised appears to 
preclude the possibility of the above interi)retation. What pious con- 
struction was possible by means of tortoise-shells ? It thus seems possible 
to suggest that the tortoise-shells (or earthen images of tortoise covered by 
these shells) were worshipped as Dharma Thakur whose worship in the 
shape of a tortoise is prevalent in the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions 
of West Bengal even at the present time. Vide ‘Dharma worship’ by 
K. P. Chattopadhyay in Vol. VIII, 1942, pp, 99-136.2 As 

regards the tortoise form of the deity, Dr. Sukumar Sen in a paper entitled 
‘ Is the cult of Dharma a living relic of Buddhism in Bengal ? ’ published in 
the B, C. Law Volume, Part I, says, ‘ The emblem of Dharma — ^rather his 
pdda-pUha on which was placed or engraved the pddukd (boots or sandals) 


1 Bhattasali's interpretation reminds us of a Kannada story in which a person, 
who had been asked to purchase (pepper) and jvrige (cumin sofd), bought 

meria (wax) and suji (needle) and explained that rige was unknown in the maikct. 
The hopeless position of mma in Bhattasali’s transcript resembles that of rige in the 
story. 

Most of the images examined by Chattoi)adhyay in the Districts of Birbhiim, 
Midnapur and 24-Parganas wore shaped like tortoises measuring about 6^ x V (12^ X 12^ 
in one case). ‘In one case it had a tortoise back only.’ Cf. loc, cit., pp. 104-05. 
Coomaraswamy refers {The Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon, p. 1 86) to an Allahabad 
‘jade tortoise ’ in the British Museum, 17' long, as an ancient work. This appears to 
point to the prevalence of the worship of the tortoise -shaped deity outside Bengal in 
ancient times. 
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' of Dhaima — ^is a tortoise. In most cases, it is a natural bit of stone shaped 
like a tortoise; in other cases, it is a chiselled stone image of the same.’ 
In the introduction (p. xi) to the Rupardmer Dhatma-inangala, edited by 
Dr, Sen jointly with Mr. Panchanan Mandal, the following two verses, one 
in Sanskrit and the other in Bengali, have been quoted from the ritualistic 
literature of the Dharma cult: 

uluka^vdhana Dhanm deva Uiomay-dimaka^ 

Iddnlrh kUrma-pr^the tu divya-rupa namo=stu te, 

Hat pdtiyd Dharrm arjilen sr^ti, 

Fddukd sthdpiba lae hurmer pT§ti. 

Sen and Mandal further point out (op. cit., p. i) that, although the 
worship of Dharma Thakur is now prevalent only about the Burdwan 
Division, it was in former times also current in other parts of Bengal. They 
trace it in the present day ceremony of Del or worship of Pat Thakur in 
East and North Bengal and point to the existence of ‘Dharma Thakur’s 
OddV not far from the chief town of the Bogra District. They further 
connect the Dharma cult with the Chat Parav or Sasthl-parva prevalent in 
Bihar. The present records coming from the Dacca district undoubtedly 
support the above contention. Cf. also the ancient jade tortoise from 
Allahabad referred to above. 

Another important fact suggested by these records of a Vaisnavite 
Buddhist is that they associate the Dharma cult with Buddhism and 
Vaisnavism. Pandit Haraprasad Sastri (Proc, 1894, p. 136 ; J,A.S,B, 

1894, pp. 65-61; 65-68) pointed out that Dharma Thakur’s dhydrui 
represents the deity as Hnya-murti and niranjana, which connect the 
Dharma cult with the theory of the Void, so popular with the later Buddhists, 
and show the latter’s influence on the former. Chattopadhyay speaks of 
‘the wheel of Dharma’ in connection with the Dharma Thakur cult; cf. 
loc. cit, pp. 112, 115; figs. 2, 3. But Sastri’s theory that the present-day 
Dharma cult of Bengal is a relic of Buddhism seems to be unwarranted 
in spite of the fact that the present records point to its popularity with the 
Buddhists. Pandit Sastri confused the tortoise shape of Dharma with the 
form of a Buddhist Caitya and ignored the fact that Buddhist literature does 
not represent Dharma (one of the celebrated Buddhist Tri-ratna or ‘three 
jewels’, viz. Buddha, Dharma and Sangha) in the shape of a tortoise. It 
may be pointed out that the Kailan inscriptibn of ^ridharana Rata (seventh 
century) and the Sundarban inscription of Dommanapala (twelfth century) 
use the expression Baiim-traya to indicate a Buddhist establishment. This 
is probably because the images of Buddha, Dharma and Sangha came to be 
worshipped in later Buddhist monasteries. But the three Ratnaa of the 
Buddhists are known to have been represented in human form. ’ When 
represented in art, the four-armed Dharma usually shows the anjali against 
the breast by one pair of hands and carries the rosary and double-lotus in 
the other (cf. Bhattacharya, op, cit, Plate III). We know that the 
Mahayanists placed Dharma instead of Buddha in the first place amongst 
the Ratnaa {ib, p. xv). It is also known that the Dhyani-Buddha is the 
first kdya or body of the Buddhist trinity called Trikdya and that he is the 
Dharma-kdya or the inner intelligence of the body of the Buddha. This 
Dhanm-kdya is identified by some Buddhist sects with Dharma of the 
Buddhist Tri-ratna (A. Getty, op, cit,, p. 28). Buddhist scriptures represent 
Adi-Dharma as a goddess who revealed herself from the centre of a triangle 
and produced Buddha, Dharma and Sangha from its three sides. The 
Dharma that was produced from its second side is the wife of the Buddha, 
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produced from the first side, and is the mother of the other Buddhas (i6., 
p, 197). But these conceptions had apparently little to do with the tortoise 
form of Dharma Thakur whose name, however, connects him with the 
Buddhist Batna, In Brahmanical mythology, Dharma is sometimes a 
separate deity (justice or virtue personified as a bull, dog or dove and identi- 
fied with Vi?nu or Prajapati) and sometimes another name of Yama and of 
Yudhi^thira.i No representation of the independent deity called Dharma 
is known. The figure of Yama (or Yudhi^thira) as conceived by Brahmanical 
literature and represented in art has likewise nothing to do with a tortoise. 
The conception of the tortoise and other non-human incarnations of Visnu 2 
was no doubt based partly on the ancient worship of the tortoise and other 
animals amongst totemistic inhabitants of India and partly on local adoration 
of mysterious animals such as that of Daksinaraya, the tiger divinity of the 
Sundarbans, at the present time in Bengal. I have heard tales about the 
helpfulness of mysterious fish (usually of the class known as J^ol and Gajdr 
in Central Bengal) living in the waters of particular Bils (lakes). The story 
is always the same. People used to get whatever they wanted from the 
strange inhabitant of the waters; but its favour was discontinued as a 
result of the dishonesty exhibited by one of the recipients of favours. It 
seems that an old tortoise worship in ancient Bengal was later influenced 
by both Buddhism and Vaisiiavism. Its association with Vaisiiavism can 
easily be traced through the conception of the tortoise incarnation of Visnu. 
But its origin in Buddhism is rather difficult to trace excepting its association 
with one of the Buddhist Tri-ratna by name. Both Sen and Chattopadhyay 
think that the Buddhist conception of the Void ‘may indicate the influence 
of the Dharma cult on Tantric Buddhism’ and this view seems to be 
supported by the importance of the Void in the religious and philosophical 
beliefs of the Austric-speaking people of Polynesia. But even admitting the 
influence of Buddhism on the Dharma cult, there is no reason to believe 
that the worship of Dharma in the shape of a tortoise originated with the 
Buddhists . 2 The name Dharma applied to the deity, is regarded by Prof. 
Suniti Kumar Chatter ji as derived from some Austric word meaning ‘tortoise ’ 
and sounding like daram (cf. Sen and Mandal, op. cit,, p. xv), 

Dharma Thakur is usually identified with Visnu, but in many cases 
also with Siva (cf. Sen and Mandal, op. cit.y p. xiv). It is interesting to 
note that the form of Pat Thakur, worshipped in the Faridpur region of 
Central Bengal as identical with Siva, has actually both iSaiva and Vai^nava 
characteristics. It is made of Nimba or Bilva wood roughly in the shape 
of an alligator and has the emblems of the bull and the trident, associated 
with 6iva, as well as the conch, discus, club and lotus symbols of Vi^nu . 


1 Yudhi^thira is worshipped in the Madras Presidency as Dharmaraja. This 
Bharmaraja cult of South India seems to be related to the Dhaima fhakur worship 
of Bengal; but it does not explain the tortoise form of Dharma. For the Dhanmaraja 
cult of South India, see Chattopadhyay, toe. cit.y pp. 129-30. 

* The tortoise incarnation was originally ascribed to Prajapati (cf. Shtapatha 
Brdhmana, VII. 5, 1, 6-6), but was later attributed to Vi^nu. 

3 Some writers have associated the Dharma-kam ceremony, prevalent among 
the Chakmas who are a Buddhist tribal people of the Chittagong region of East 
Bengal, with the cult of Dharma Tk^kur. Cf. Madhav Chandra Chakma Master, 
Chdkmd Jatir Itihdsay p. 64; Satis Chandra Ghosh, Chahmet Jdti, p. 200. But 
Dluirma-kdm of the Chakma Buddhists is actually nothing but a ceremonial worship 
of the Buddha, the name of Dharma being conspicuous by its absence from the 
mantras employed in the ceremony. The expression dharma-kdm is a corruption of 
Sanskrit dJiarma-karman meaning a religious rite. The Chakma ceremony is so called 
because it is the religious rite par eacceUence amongst the ChSlanS. Buddhists. 
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A text of a work on the procedure of Pat Thakur’s worship, copied by me, 
also supports this. Cf, the section called Pata-STsti which runs : 

Achamhite jata ndrilen PoAupatiy 
Bija pariyd Bel-vrksa Nimer ntpatti. 

Oord Icdtiyd dgd kdtiyd modhye dilen cheo, 

Mdjhichdne hdndilen Pdt-bdi^ bhdo, 

VUvakarmd dilen Pat nirrmn kariydy 
^ankha cakra gadd padma edri mudrd diyd, 

Odrilen trUula gold kutd tin sdriy 
^uicla-vastra diyd mord PdUvdn ghiri. 

Kahen o to satya-guru MdheAeri vary 
Pdt‘Vdn iuddha karilen prabhu Bhold-Mahehar. 

Sen and Mandal (op, cit., p. xiii ff.) suggest that the cult of the Vedic 
and Iranian Sun-god, Vedic Varuna, the war-god of such peoples as the 
Dorns and Chandals, and several other deities, mostly non-Aryan, contributc'd 
to the growth and development of the Dharma Thakur cult. As to the 
solar origin of Dharma Thakur, Dr. Sen observes, ‘Dharma is the Sun-god. 
The tortoise (KurmOy Kasyapa) as the symbol or emblem of the (rising?) 
sun is probably a non- Aryan concept. But the identity of the tortoise wi^h 
the sun appears early in Indo-Aryan religion, at least as early as the 
^atapaiha Brdhmana (VII, 5, 15). As an Aryan god, the sun moves in a 
chariot. So does Dharma. As a matter of fact, the ceremony of Bathayatra 
was originally concerned with Dharma. Like the Sun-god, Dharma cures 
incurable diseases like leucoderma. The Sun -god has a bird as his vdkana 
and the god of death (Yama) as his son. Dharma's direct creation JJluka 
(owl) combines the two personalities. The monkey cult was originally 
associated with sun worship. In the cult of Dharma, Hanuman is his 
factotum.’ Chattopadhyay lays greater stress on Dharma’s relation with 
Vedic Varuna and the latter’s association with the sun. He also points to 
Dharma Pennu, the creator god of the Khonds, and to Dharma regarded 
as a great god by the Santals. In Brahm^ical mythology, Dharma is the 
name of a son (Yama) and an attendant of the Sun-god. 

The antiquity of the cult of Dharma Thakur in Bengal is definitely 
established by the present inscriptions. The tortoise-shaped deity was no 
doubt called Dharma as early as the tenth or eleventh century. But when 
precisely this Sanskritic name came to be applied to the tortoise deity for 
the first time cannot be determined. 

There is thus absolutely no reason to believe that the present mscrip- 
tions are mantras or charms for Ahhicdra or Mdranay as suggested 
by Dr. Bhattasali. Had they been so, it may further be pointed out, they 
would have certainly contained certain mystic bljaksaras, such as hrlm, etc., 
which abound in such mantras noticed in Tantric works both Brahmanical 
and Buddhistic. 

I give below my reading and translation of the inscriptions discussed 
above. 

No, 1 
Text 

1. [Sifldham || V- 8vasti-ni26reyasay=astu Jino jananam^ I! 

2. [Siddham || na® 

1 Expressed by symbol. 2 xho akmra ni is engraved above the line. 

® Bead jandndm, Expressed by 83nnibol, 

® Apparently the engraver was beginning namo hhagavate Vdsudevdya, One of the 
causes of his giving up engraving on this shell has been suggested above. Another 
cause may be that he became conscious of the omission of the word SH before nwno. 
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Translation 

[Let there be success.] May the Jina be for the prosperity and salvation 
of the people. 

[Let there be success.] (Incomplete.) 

No. 2 

1. [Siddham]! ^ri 2 namo bhagavate Vasudevaya | namo Buddhaya |1 

2. 8vasti-msreyasay=astu Jino jananam® |1 iSri 

3. ma^ namo bhagavate® 

4. Manamrasarmma® -karita^ -Dhamma® || 6i ® 

5. namo bhagavate Vasudevaya^*^ 


Translation 

[Let there be success.] Adoration to the most worshipful Vasu- 
deva. Adoration to the Buddha. May the Jina (Buddha) be for the pros- 
perity and salvation of the people, Adoration to the most worshipful 

one. [This is an image of] Dharma caused to be made by Manamra^arman. 

Adoration to the most worshipful Vasudeva. 


1 Exprt'ssed by symbol. 

2 Tho aksara irl ia incised above the line with the indication 1 probably pointing 
to the necessity of its insertion in line 1. It seems that 4n here stands as a substitute 
for the Pranava, 

* Read /ondndm. 

^ This aksara is superfluous. 

* It is dimcult to determine why the engraver did not complete the line by the 

addition of the word Vdaudevdya, It is not impossible to conjecture tliat Ids intention 
was to engrave in this line the matter of the next line. It should, however, be admitted 
that the epithet Bhagavat is often used in inscriptions to signify Visnu without specifying 
any of the god’s names. But the Absence of may point to tho incomplete 

nature of tho line, although the expected dan^aa are absent also ut the end of the 
following lino where, however, the record ends. Under the circumstances one may 

bhagavate || or bhagavate Vasudevaya || 

® Bead 4a/rmma^, Tho reading of the name may be Manumra^, 

Be ad hdrita. 

® Bead DlMrmmah, The vwargra-like sign after the word seems to be a part of 
the stop as it is found after ^devdya and Buddhaya in line 1 and jandndm in line 2. 
Note that it is absent after ^devdya in line 5 which does not end with the sign for stop. 
® BeadM". 

Bead ^devdya ||. 
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(Received May 14, 1949) 

R. D. Banerji was first to draw the attention of scholars to the names 
of the planets inscribed above each of them on the door of the sanctum of 
the Para^uramesvara temple. M. M. Ganguli did not notice them, but on 
the consideration of some resemblance which this temple bears with the 
temples of Durga and Huchchimalligudi at Aihole in the district of Bijapur, 
Bombay Province, he has assigned the Para^uramesvara to the fifth or 
sixth century A.D.i The date fixed by him is based upon an inscription of 
Pulakesin II in the Saka year 556 corresponding to 634 A.D. on the temple 
of Meguti at Aihole, which has been taken later than both the Durga and 
Huchchimalligudi because of its advanced architectural features. It has 
been further supposed by Ganguli that the Orissan art of temple building 
was transplanted in the Deccan as early as the fifth century A.D. at the 
latest, which produced the predecessors of the Meguti at Aihole. The 
whole train of his arguments is, however, based on the hypothesis that 
Orissa was conquered by Samudragupta and the Orissan architecture was 
influenced by the northern style during the Gupta period. This hypothesis 
together with the fact that the definite and stereot 3 rped system of techniques 
followed in the Orissan arcliiteeture presupposes a long evolution, led him 
to conclude that ‘the Orissan stylo of temple building was much developed 
in the beginning of the Christian era or even before that\2 The conclusion 
has been taken to be totally wrong by R. D. Banerji who points out that 
according to the palaeography of the inscriptions on its door, the Para^u- 
rame.4vara, ‘the oldest temple in Orissa’ cannot be earlier than the eighth 
eentury A.D. and that there is no temple in Northern, Central or Southern 
Orissa which can be earlier than the Parasuramesvara in date. According 
to him there is thus a gap of at least eight hundred years between the latest 
Jain caves of the earlier group at Ildayagiri or Khandagiri, which do not 
provide any semblance of temi>le architecture, and the earliest known temple 
in Orissa, namely the Parasurame^vara.® 

Now, it is worth while quoting a few lines from R. D. Banerji’s History 
of Orissa which contain his remarks about the })alaeography of these 
inscriptions, which has provided the basis of the date given to the 
Para^ur&me^vara, a date which has since then been accepted and followed by 
the scholars even in the latest works.* Criticising M. M. Ganguli, he says 
‘Unfortunately for Mr. Ganguli there is a class of evidence which no amount 
of artistic argument can shake. The Navagraha slab over the antardla in the 
Para4urame6vara temple is inscribed with the names of the planets and in 
these inscriptions a class of palatal 6a has been used which has not been 


1 M. M. Qanguli, Orissa and Her Remmns, pp. 270 ff . 
® p. 272. 

® R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, Vol. II, p. .340. 

* Percy Brown, Indian ArdliUecture, pp. 118-9. 

( 109 ) 
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found anywhere in Northern and Southern India before the eighth century 
A.D. This form of palatal ^a is used for the first time in the Pala inscrip- 
tions of the ninth century A.D. In this form, the hook or arc, which forms 
the ]>roper left limb of the letter, is not joined to the proper right limb, 
which is a straight line. It is, therefore, impossible to assign the building 
of the Parasurilme.^vara to any date before the eighth century and that in 
the later decades of that century.' i Evidently Banerji had not taken the 
impressions of these inscriptions nor examined them closely before he 
passed his remarks on their })alaeography which has formed the sole basis 
of the chronology of all the earlier temples at BhubaneiSvar. The facsimiles 
of the inscriptions reproduced, will show that the hooks or arcs which form 
the x^roper left limbs of the tw^o palatal in them are certainly joined to 
their x)rox)er right limbs which are straight lines. His mistake in this 
respect seems to have arisen from the fact that in the dark corner of the 
Jagamohana, he took the dental Sa of the word Sani^cchara to be a x)alatal 
Sa and attributed to it the xieculiarities of a Pala palatal ^a. It is, however, 
a mistake of the scribe. There is more than one mistake in these few 
names, viz. Adyatya for Aditya, Brihaspati for Brhaspati and Sanischchara 
for ^anischara. That Banerji did not examine the inscriptions properly is 
also (‘vident from the fact that he calls the slab containing the planets to be 
the Navagraha slab, although the number of the inscribed names is only 
eight, and among the planets there is no image of Ketu which is also con- 
spicuous by its absence in all the early temples of Bhubane^vara, containing 
similar jilanet slabs. 

We shall now try to prove the real age of these inscriptions. The 
reproductions will show that the letters in their totality can neither 
belong to the sixth century nor to the eighth or ninth century. They 
straight way point to the main develoximent of the Eastern Alphabet in the 
first quarter of the seventh century A.D., of whic'h the copperplate inscrip- 
tion of MMhavaraja II of Kahgoda (Ganjam district), the vassal of the 
King 6a^ahka of Gauda, provides us with the typical vsx)ecimens.2 On a 
reference to the latest palaeographical chart })repared by Mr. C. 
^ivaramamiirti, Suj)erintendent of the Archaeological Section of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, it will be seen that the form of palatal t^a on which 
R. D. Banerji lays so much stress, cannot in any way tally with the same 
letter of the Pala Period, although it can go back to the sixth or even 
the fifth century. But the form of Ka with a loop forming its proper left limb 
that we find in these inscriptions, cannot possibly go back to the sixth 
century when it was formed of two lines, of which the upper one in the 
horizontal position had become curve. The letters ricr, sa and ra can in no 
way belong to the Pala Period, although they can go back to the sixth 
century. To avoid all possibility of an early dating, it will, therefore, be best 
to assign them to the time of the copperplate inscription of Madhavaraja II, 
which is dated in 300 years of the Gupta Era corresponding to 620 A.D., 
and this should be taken to be the date of the Para^uramei^vara temple. 

There is another temple at Bhubanefivara which bears similar inscrip- 
tions on a planet slab, that support the date given by us to the Para^u- 
rameAvara. It is one of the three ruined temples standing in a row in close 
vicinity of the Rame6vara temple, half-way between the railway station 
and the Lingaraja temple. This ruined temple standing on the northern 
extremity of the row, has been given the name of 6atrughne6vara in Percy 
Brown’s Indian Architecture,^ a name which we adopt here for the sake of 


1 History of Orissa, Vo]. IT, pp. 338-39. 

2 Ep. Ind,, Vol. VI, pp. 143-46. 


» p. 119. 
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convenience. The temple of ^atrughne^vara is now only a mass of rubbles 
with no sculptures and not even the lintel of its door frame left, but still it 
preserves some evidence which enables us to give it an approximate date. 
All writers on the Bhubane§vara monuments have failed to notice the 
inscriptions similar to those on the Para6urame6vara, on the eave of its 
southern niche containing the images of eight planets. The planet slab is 
now half buried in debris and a jungle has grown round it. Of the eight 
inscribed names, only those of Soma, Buddha, Brhaspati and 6ukra have 
been fully preserved and the remaining ones have broken off. It would have 
been possible to fully compare these inscriptions with those of the 
Para^uramesvara, had they all survived. Nevertheless, the palaeographical 
indications are that they are a little earlier than those of the Para^u- 
ramc4vara. Va shows a triangular shape and ma, Sa and ka have more 
archaic forms. But that they are not far removed from the Parasuramesvara 
inscriptions is proved by the occurrence of the same form of ka which has a 
loop as its proper left limb. The temple of Satrughnei^vara should, therefore, 
be assigned to the beginning of the seventh or the closing of the sixth century. 

Various dates have been given by the scholars to the group of three 
temples of which ^atrughne^vara is one. Percy Brown puts them at the 
end of the temples assigned by him to c. 750 to 900, thus suggesting that 
they belonged to the ninth century.i M. M. Ganguli takes them to be the 
temples constructed by Harivarmadeva of Bengal belonging to the first 
quarter of the eleventh century. 2 On consideration of their architectural 
peculiarities, B. D. Banerji assigns them to the ninth century. The view of 
the last-named scholar deserves more than a passing notice, because he takes 
the absence of the porch or muhhaidld in these three temples and some other 
temples ofBhubanei§vara,Baudh andEdiiching in Mayurbhanj, to be a definite 
feature and groups them under a separate class on the ground of such a 
feature. He has assigned this class of temples grouped on this supposed 
peculiarity to the ninth century, because there is an art sequence between the 
Lihgaraja temple and the great temple at Ediiching as shown by R. P. Chanda 
and the former possessing a wukhaAaUi or porch is generally placed at the end 
of the tenth century. The whole train of arguments adduced by Banerji is 
neither clear nor based on actual observations. ^ In the first place, the three 
temples at Khiching share the pecidiarity of not possessing a porch with all 
the temples of the south-west Bengal as he himself points out, and as such 
it should be taken as a local architectural feature not extending to a class of 
temples in Orissa as a whole. In the second place, in the three temples at 
Baudh, as Banerji puts it, the place of the Jagamohana is taken by a very 
small Antardla or porch supported by two pillars in front and two pilasters. 
Such a type of porch should, therefore, be taken to be the local architectural 
feature of the Baudh temples, which is not found to have extended to the 
temples either at Khiching or BhubaneiSvara. In the third place, there is 
not a class of temples at Bhubanedvara, assignable to a particular period, 
which are marked by the peculiarity of not possessing a porch. Of the 
temples almost contemporary, some are found to have possessed porches 
and others have none. In the fourth place, so far as these three ruined 
temples are concerned, it is definite that the Satrughnesvara which bears the 
inscriptions under discussion, did possess a porch or Jagamohana, the 
rectangular plinth of which is still visible. 

It may be added here that, although Banerji discusses the date of the 
three temples at Baudh and assigns them to the ninth century, ^ his 


^ p. 119. 2 Orissa and Her -^2, 

® History of Orissa, Vol. IT, pp. 353-356. ^ Ibid. 
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posthumous work, History oj Orissa, Vol. II, contains a photograph of one 
of these temples between pp. 192-93, which has a label ‘One of the 
Chatiirvyuha 6iva Temples (Tantrik) fourth centtiry at Baudh Evidently, 
fourth century is a misprint for ninth century, but it still creates an 
impression that there existed in the Orissa of the fourth century, a temple 
with a fuU-fledged^il;/iara which has come down to us almost quite intact, an 
impression which is not compatible with the evolution of temple architecture 
in India nor with the durability of a temple structure. The word Tantrik 
inserted within the brackets indicates that Banerji intended to make the 
date ninth century, but not fourth century, for, a scholar of his erudition 
could not have made the mistake of tracing a Tantrik temple back to the 
fourth century A.D. 

There is still another source which supports the dates given to the 
temples of Satrughne^vara and Parasuramesvara. It is a tradition recorded 
in four Sanskrit works, viz. Ekamra Purana, Svarnnadri Mahodaya, 
Ekamra Chandrika and Kapila-Samhita, which profess to deal with the 
origin of the temples, rituals, festivals and the allied matters connected 
with the Saiva shrine at Bhubane6vara. The first of these works, Ekamra 
Purana, is the oldest and most comprehensive. It has been quoted both by 
M. M. Ganguli i and R. D. Banerji, but they seem to have been very 
imperfectly acquainted with its contents, or else they would not have missed 
certain definite references so important for the history of Bhubane6vara. 
Kapila Samhita has also been quoted by M. M. Ganguli from a MS. copy of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal.2 gome twenty years ago, Pandit Ratnakara 
Gargabatu of Bhubane^vara, who still lives as an octogenarian, first published 
them in Oriya from the palm-leaf manuscripts. The date of these works 
cannot be earlier than the thirteenth century, because, all of them 
mention the temple of Ananta-Vasudeva 3 which was built in Saka 1200 
(1278 A.D.).^ The tradition recorded in all these works credits 6a6anka 
with the building of the first temple in the shrine now represented by the 
great temple of Lingaraja. Sa^ai^a, as is well known, lived and ruled in 
the first part of the seventh century to which we have assigned the temples 
of ^atrughne^vara and Parasuramesvara on palaeographical grounds. As 
in all Puranas, the tradition has been put in the form of a prophecy, but 
that it contains the , germs of historical truth, admits of little doubt on 
close examination. SaSanka has been referred to in these works some- 
times as Chandra or Chandrama and sometimes by name as ^aSafika and in 
one case he has been represented as the lord of a portion of the earth 
extending up to Kalinga. The last-named reference leaves little room for 
doubt that Chandra, Chandrama or oaSanka of the tradition can be any other 
person than SaSanka, the King of Gauda, who was the overlord of Kangoda, 
a part of Kalinga, as is evidenced by the copper-plate grant of 
Madhavaraja II of the Sailodbhava Dynasty.® In view of their importance, 
I quote below the translations of the texts containing the tradition, the 
Sanskrit originals of which with their contexts have been given in the 
Appendix. 

The Chapter 13 of the Ekamra Purana gives a conversation between 
^iva and Brahma in the Satya Age, in which the latter expresses his desire to 


1 Orissa and Her Remains, p. 333. * Ibid,, p. 397. 

* It has subsequently been proved that ChandrS. Devi, daughter of Anah^abhlma 
Deva, was the real builder of this temple and that her inscription, now preserved in 
the hall of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, London, was its 
original commemorative inscription (Above, Vol. XIII, New Series, p. 63 ft,), 

* R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 267. 

* Ep, Ind,, Vol. VI, pp. 143-46. 
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build a temple for the former, but 6iva chooses to remain in an open ground 
and says : — 

‘With the coming of the Kali Age, Chandra will go to the earth and 
having become the lord of men (the I^ng), he will worship the lihgam.’ 

‘He, who is of good determination, will cause a beautiful, white and 
purifying stone temple to be erected and a great worship performed. ’ 

‘He who is famous, well-known, and engaged in daily worship of 6iva, 
will establish this lihgam of Tribhuvane6vara in accordance with my 
command.’ 

‘0 Brahman, you know mo to be this stone lihgam that can neither be 
seen nor touched.’ 

‘ 6a6ahka with his heart attached to Siva, will be infinitely intelligent and 
will worship with diligence all the lihgams that exist in the earth.’ 

‘O VivudheSvara (Brahma), (Sashka’s) work (kirtti) will endure 
(lit. remain unhm*t) in tliis world. 0 Pitamaha, it is difficult (for you) to do 
(i.e. to construct a temple for me); (so) your efforts are useless.’ 

In the Chapter 48 of the same work, 6iva in course of his conversation 
with the Balakhilyas speaks as follows : — 

‘When one quarter of the Kali Age has passed away, Chandrama wiU go 
to the earth.’ 

‘My devotee Sa^ahka, the lord of the earth, with his mind fixed in none 
(except in me), will rule a portion of the earth extending up to Kalinga.’ 

‘ According to my command, he will construct a massive and beautiful 
temple, hearing the voice of the gods. O the best of ascetics, you have (now) 
heard (this all) well.’ 

Again in the Chapter 50 of the same Ekamra Parana, we find a reference 
to Sa^anka. Bama, son of Da^aratha of Ayodhya, desirous of building a 
temple for 6iva, wanted to fix up a site in Ekamra. Va^ishtha to acquaint 
him with the situation speaks as follows : — 

‘0 king, the past tradition is that Sa^anka will cause it to be done.’ 

‘So, 0 the best of the kings, construct a temple elsewhere.’ 

‘When the high-souled Va^ishtha was speaking this, an invisible voice 
descended from the sky (which spoke thus).’ 

‘ 0 Bama, the long-armed Bama, the increaser of the pleasmre of the gods 
and the expert in the knowledge of the worship of 6iva, please hear my best 
words. Chandrama dropped down from (my) crown will not soon go to the 
earth.’ 

In the Chapter 14 of the Svarnnadri Mahodaya, when Brahma expresses 
his desire to build a temple for 6iva, the latter directs the former to build it 
at a site now represented by the Brahme^vara temple but reserves his own 
site (the site of Tribhuvane§vara) and speaks as follows : — 

‘It will not be done by your hand; in the Kali Age Chandra will do it.’ 

In the chapter 9 of the Ekamra Chandrika, the same tradition is recorded 
as follows: — 

‘Do not build the temple here ; in the Kali Age Chandra will do it.’ 

In the Chapter 16 the Kapila Samhita also, the lord Tribhuvane6vara is 
found to have made the same refusal to Himavat, the king of the 
mountains : — 

‘Why have you asked for a thing which was not available to the gods 
such as Brahma, Vishnu, Indra, Yama and Vanina ? The temple (of mine) 
is impossible to be constructed; in the Kali Age Chandra will do it.’ 

It will be seen from the quotations given above that the tradition about 
Sai^anka having built the fii^ temple in the shrine of Tribhuvane^vara is 
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persistent in all the four Sanskrit works dealing with the subjects connected 
with Bhubane^vara. These are the only friendly references that we ever 
find to have been made to Sasahka in any records so far discovered. His 
character has been painted black in all other records that have emanated 
from his political rivals, or their friends and supporters or from the sources 
of the Buddhists who regarded him as an enemy of their religion. If these 
traditions have any value, they show that* stone temples existed at 
Bhubanc6vara during the age of Sasahka. The evidences furnished by the 
palaeography of the inscriptions and the traditions thus support each other 
and as such the dates assigned to the temples of ^atrughne^vara and 
Para^urame^vara, op the strength of both, should be taken as conclusive. 
It is not, however, concluded that either of these two temples was built by 
Sasahka. AU traditions credit him with the building of a temple in the 
shrine of Tribhuvane^vara or Lihgaraja. The present temple of Lihgaraja 
and also the other temples in its compound are much later structures and it is 
impossible to assign any of them to the time of iSaiSahka. On another 
occasion we shall try to trace out the plausible archaeological remains of 
^a^ahka’s temple and shall discuss tlje part played by him in the great 
Saiva shrine of Bhubanefivara. 

The text of the inscriptions on the Para^urame^vara temple : — 

1. Adyatya, 2. Soma. 3. Amgaraka. 4. Budha. 6. Brihaspati. 

6. 6ukra. 7. 6ani6chchara. 8. Rahu. 

Note , — ^The mistakes in the inscriptions have already been pointed out. 
The word Sani^chchara probably represents the phonetic peculiarity of the 
age of the inscriptions. The present Oriya pronunciation is 6ani but not 
^ani. 

The text of the inscriptions on the ^atrughne^vara temple : 

1. Soma. 2. Buddha. 3. Brhaspati. 4. 6ukra. 

APPENDIX* 

Quotation No, 1 

From Chapter 13 of the Ekamra Puraj^a, pp. 101-2 

fimmT i 

II 

feifirtirr n 

♦ Texts have been reproduced as they occur in the originals without any 
corrections in respect of obvious graxomatical mistakes. 

» Read 
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fwwnftfn ftiar ^|T ?R[rr5 i 
^Jf<«iT ihjjT^TjRra^ i 
OTK I 

gm »TgW^«TTW^f^TOfa fwJt^ g 

»Tftij5T! ^ B?ra I 

xrrm^ ?niT g 

^sunr >inf<t(eft ^vmrfa g 

cf^9it ^iTfn f^Tf*T «rflf^rasR*ra^sf?f: g 

^ I 

^srwuR^JT-JT^ firamTf g 


Q'uotation No, 2 


From Chapter 48 of the Bkamra Parana, pp. 364-5 


IRnft WT WTW atRJTW I 

2irf^<T ■SPm^JTT^^ H2Rff • psp i w ! g 

^js^isrin f^srii^T » 7 ^nr?;m?iir?T g 
11^ I 

*j !IT I 

^ f^R^?ir JJH^STR! I 

mgcTT^ ?r?ft ^Kfinswn: g 


WT ftm i 

^ T^T^flr 'n^Rrr: g 
«tTSirRT«m5 1 

^fnr^ «ifftt3nr^»iT iinNf! g 


3 


1 Bead 
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ureiT I 

njiinvT fT 7l «3r wTvr^w fM jwp i 

ITT mmw ^ % fiif*:«*6% I 


Quotation No, 3 


Prom Chapter 60 of the Ekamra Pu^a^a, pp. 384-6 


^ftre wPiimdr ^ i 

inf5?r^ xr4jiw«nrf STEaiat^^rrsraT^ I 
vi^ UT^ jFnfhnviJ i^5?ifvn*nT! i 
l [^^ T *< T g l ^‘ >1?^" 0 

f^ij «^nr*r vT*rniiP9*ir?rTf^ ^ i 
grrsiftr^ % w «44f4si'$iidi g 


g^ g 8 iwin«aiT^ i 

’Crsf# ^*rfiT: SBTT I 
5IW vngrrar %5^wfN:inw* i 
’fifaiT ig*npa r<?h«R’?r: g 
5R^t?ri xrftVTOi5 i5?i Tm \ 


xrftr WRR fprarfwm i 
im ^fjTf^.vTvpT ?nrre! ^nfrorfH g 
^T^*! ^RJ’TT^^r fPt I 

5R?TO^ ?TWH! g 
WT?D*t 3nr»ir^mfi;2rT i 
vw ’n»T jrrraTTt ^^nsTt g 


^ % Tre»r Tns I 


wn frit g 


^ Road IJT 
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**^1^ wwnj ftrwwat?^ I 

jireni i 

^rnrw fvt^ i 

^Prsrt tftftiwgw i 

^wbY «n««W3* I 
« TiwW w ^ ^ Tiwtm T I 
^15%^ ^ «nwT*r 'fl^npc I 

q^^ tTi nn^c^l »?fct I 

P tyg i T ^^4B ^pr^»r i 

^smwwc^pzTl I 

|!«Poinri!iM ??5i fin.iiiwi*wgTw*( i 

i!Ti % iipw*t ^ftf^»!if% I 


Quotation No. 4 

From Chapter 14 of the SvarpQ&dri Mahodaya, pp. 66-7 

«3rt% ^4^w.<s! ireijt«s^rf%«fhwT« I 

^ w ^ ?T*r^ I 

^ftnnrsiT^ ’•nmnr i 
(^rw ^fnoifw • 

?»n8% *fm1%51^ ^ aiifc^lfd I 

w5t f^lFTTflWT?^ I 

?r?n^ ’iftf i^ct' reirfiTiTw»[ i 


fwsjnrairaw 


w I 


Quotation No. 5 • 

From Chapter 9 of the Ekamra Chandrika, p. 71 
^ »fW SFSW ■«IUI^lfqT|a*NfH: I 

ll% gi^ I 
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QuokUioH No. 6 

From Chapter 16 of the Kapila Siahhit&, p. 78 

Z55W^# t(rn^ finN^ l 

tnw ^ I 

«nrt ’6T%ft»TTJRft«7r !T?n^ra?( t 

H5i®t fWtsf^r ^ I 

ej^wsfT jpwrgrnr fr n 

«6Tmftr % I 

wngm TTfur^r ?rgf® *rt^ g 

T I 

?*niT iiTfi??T ftr^ I 
5(^T ^*r I 

tiTRrTRf^ iB«raft5?r ^ ^tfi:«jf^ I 

»rapr fwi I 

f«i>9K^r5R*t^ ^ vmi fu ^5m i 
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THE DE^AVALIVIVRTI AND THE DIQVIJAYAPRAKMA 

By Dinbsh Chandra Bhattaoharyya, M.A. 


(Received June 4, 1949) 


Dr. H. P. 6astri worked hard and long on the manuscript (No. 3682 of 
the India Government collection), containing a large fragment of the 
Sanskrit Gazetteer Deidvalivivrti and smaller fragments of FdipJavadigvijaya 
and Bhavi§yapurd7;ia, It took him (and his assistants) ‘ nearly a month ’ to 
describe (J.A.fi'.B., Feb. 1914, p. xxii) and the long descriptive note was 
published in 1923 (Des. Cat of Sans. MSS., Vol. IV, pp. 36-^2). Though 
he was fully aware that ‘there are bigger fragments’ of these works in the 
MS. collection of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta (ibid., Introd., p. iii), he 
evidently regarded the works to be of such great importance that he worked 
with alacrity even on the smaller and more modern copy of the Society. 
Recently the DeMvalivivrti has been more thoroughly and critically analyzed 
by Dr. R. C. Majumdar (Sdhitya-Parisat Patrikd, Vol. 66, pp. 1-20) on the 
basis of the Society’s copy and he learnt on enquiry from a former Mncipal 
of the Sanskrit CoUoge, Calcutta, that no copy of the work can be traced 
in the MS. collection of the College !! As a matter of fact there were at 
least four large fragments of this book in that collection, as described in the 
Des. Cat. of Sanskrit MSS. in the Library of the Calcutta Sanskrit College 
(Vol. VI, pp. 43-48 and 56 — Kavya MSS. Nos. 69-71 and 78), the total 
number of folios being well over 1,()00. After a long and tedious search we 
succeeded in tracing and examining two fragments of the work in the 
Sanskrit College Library.^ As wo are specially interested in the history of 
Tippera, the following extracts are published from MS. No. 87 ; this portion 
is not found in the Society’s copy. 


'n sfT^ t I 

“ ” ^TTTsrnft i 

“ WlftST SBTT I 

xfTO»T m ifiprr i 

” tops wnc t i 
^ %*r ?:Twi wa fwoi i 


^ Of the four fragments of the DMvalivwrti, very imperfectly described in the 
Des. Cat., hardly one-third is now traceable in the Libraiy. The r^ must have been 
stolen by unscrupulous men under a false sense about the value of the work. 

( 119 ) 
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fti gAKi t H ICPIT ^ ^ Jra« I 

4> * « « 

hhI* “HHHTW ” I 

uwt ^iras Erfs^rfitfHs | 

iTif g i 

♦ ♦ ale )|e 

^ W?f 1 1 

ale a|e ♦ ♦ 

irPaij 5 ift»r*tE^rajtM% 1 
“ wnnr ”-#^t ’ll %%m iireflEli i ^ 

^3^ ^ W<j ^ sir e )i 8 I 

»tinc aBTf^^iw ^ MW ^ni?t fsrenrit 1 

a|e ale a|e ale 

d ^ 

The account of Tippera is found in three folios (70-2, also marked 
11-3), the last part of the colophon continuing in the first line of the next 
folio (73a = 14a). We refer to this account as a typical instance of the 
most untenable character of the book. ‘Agratola’, the capital of the 
kingdom of Tripura, is the Sanskritized form of the modem Agartala. The 
older part (‘Puratana Haveli’) of the small township was first founded by 
Raja Krsnamanikya (1760-83 A.D.) exactly in the year 1170 T.E. 
(i.e. 1760 A.D.). So in the original Rajamaia (unpublished Press Copy, 
p. 334):— 

^RfRTSSfl I 

(Compare 6ri-B&jamala, ed. by K&bprasaima Sena, Vol. I, p. 238.) 
The place became * famous’ much later. Umamanikya, the supposed 
founder of the new town, is absolutely unknown in the royal family of 
Tripura. Indramanikya was not a son of this mythical king, nor did he 
ever reside in Agartala. A son of Dharmamanikya named XJ^yamanikya 
(the author of the book could not evidently recover his name) usurped the 
throne only for a few months in 1739 A.D. (Rajamaia, pp. 318*9). Rajadhara 
was not a descendant of Dharmamanikya, but was the grandson of his brother 
Mukundamanikya. Rajadhara had no fight with the Maghs, but only with 
a distant cousin {ibid., pp. 349-50). Rajadhara’s death has been noted by 
the author; it occurred exactly ‘on the night of 1st Maug 1210, corresponding 
to 13th January, 1804 A.D.’ (Collector of Tippera’s letter, dated 7-4-1804). 
Here is a clear evidence pointing to the date of compositiim of the ugly 
forgery, which successfully duped scholars like Dr. H. P. Sastri — ^it was 
never written before 1810 A.D. The temple of Kafi, famous in that rogion, 
was not situated at ‘Saptamaraka’ (i.e. modem Satmora), but at SrikSli 
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nearby. The town of 'Baman’ <i.e. evidently the Subdivisional place 
Brahmanbaria) and "the town of Eilikakaocha’ are not "two yojanas* 
distant from £gartala, whatever measure the term yojana mi^t mean. 
All the same, residents of these two places will, we doubt not, feel flattered 
by the mention of these towns in a Sanskrit book preserved in MSS. This 
is really the secret behind the authority achieved so long by these modem 
forgeries. Almost all local historians of Bengal have attempted to enrich 
their books, without the least suspicion, with quotations from these unpub- 
lished Sanskrit books preserved in MSS. in institutions like the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College and the R.A.S.B. In the colophon here as elsewhere the 
clever author has not forgotten to state that his book is "extracted from the 
Vikramot8dgara\ We should mention here that a fragment of a part 
(named Bhugolanirnaya) of the original Vikramasdgara was preserved in 
the Calcutta Sanskrit College — ^the name of the author was one Bamakrena 
Yaj van who wrote it at the request of" Vikramarka ’ (i.e. the father of Vaijala, 
the patron of Jaganmohana). We do not know if the book is still preserved 
in that college library (vide Des. Cat., Burana part, p. 69, MS. No. 108, 
foU. 13). The unreliable character of the book can bo easily proved if any 
other part is subjected to a critical analysis. For instance, in the chapter 
on Bakla-Candradvipa, which was undoubtedly written after 1801 A.D. as 
the mention of Barisal (with a fantastic derivation of its Sanskrit form 
Vara^ala) proves, it is stated that Ramacandra was chief in 1400 l^aka and 
reigned ^ years, his son was chief for 50 years and Udaya went to the 
forest after 50 years’ rule. These round figures of date are aU fantastic 
nonsense ; not a single period of rule of these chiefs has yet been accurately 
ascertained. There is hardly a single statement in this large book which 
can be accepted as correct without verification from reliable sources. 


Digvijayaprakd4a, 

A similar and equally unreliable book is the Digvijaya/pralcdkb^ otherwise 
known as the Pd'o^davavijaya or the Pdndavadigvijaya, It is cited as an 
example along with the &ankaradigvijaya in the &abdak(dpadm7na under the 
word "digvijaya’. Long extracts from it are cited in the Vi^ko§a (e.g. 
under the word Kahk&ta in Vol. Ill) and the editor regarded it as a work 
of the early seventeenth century A.D. (under Kavirama, Vol. Ill, p. 349). 
This book was also preserved in huge MSS. in the Calcutta Sanskrit College, 
the total number of folios being weU over 3,000 (MS. Nos. 72-77, 80 and 114 
in the Kavya part of the D^. Cat.). Some of these copies, which are 
very inadequately described, are now missing from the Library. The 
following two extracts, which we discovered after a tedious search, wiU 
indicate its professed authorship and date. 




fg I \\oB 
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(Fdl. 77-78 of a MS. numbered as 80-84: it now contains two separate 
books, Vidy&pati’s BhiipankramaTfa and the Panj^^wavyaya. The 
numbering seems to show that two or three large fragments of the latter 
book, separately described in the catalogue, were lost, leaving this small 
multi-numbered bundle as the relic of an outrage.) 

mi I 

“ irfw% 31% I 

«KT®f2^JI«r»r3r% ITST: ^ H3?T3ms R 

(Eol. 7286 of MS. No. 79 at the end of Nakuladigvijaya.) The date of 
(‘ompletion of the work has been cleverly worded; if referred to the Saka 
era the date becomes 1249 6. (i.e. 1327 A.D.), ascribing a hoary antiquity 
to the book, which was really completed according to our surmise in 1249 
Easli (i.e. about 1840 A.D.), a little over a century ago. That it is such a 
modem work will be clearly proved by the following extracts taken again 
from its chapter on Tripura : — 

37TrTt%W R 8i^ 

* * >|c * 

33^351 I 

3nfT»fro 3imn fr r 8< 

37T3TTS THI ^3gjl<ki«l f WTflTl^ t 35® I 

"n R 8« 

®v«rrcn33^ *n*iT®ifdPi<iire^s i 

f^RTPlf ®31BT*rt "V 3ZT V® ^ 3jVt® R 8'= 

(EoU. 175-78 of MS. Nos. 80-84.) The five villages of the Pargana Nurnagar 
mentioned in this extract all came into prominence early in the nineteenth 
century A.D. The village Bajadharagafija was founded by Bajadhara- 
manikya (1785-1804 A.D.) of Tripura. The accounts that follow of these 
villages are all fantastic fabrications of Pauranik legends, specially the 
account of the small village Sivapma, whose inclusion in this list is reaUy 
surprising. Such le^nds couched in the Sansbit language still create a 
false sense of sanctity among ill-informed people of the localities. Hiis 
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book contains such fabricated and legendary accounts of thousands of 
villages mostly of Bengal mentioned in Sanskritized forms with fanciful 
derivations in many cases. It is surprising that these fantastic accounts 
still carry weight with many of us. The account of ‘Kilakila' (i.e. Calcutta) 
has been approvingly cited in the VUvdko§a^ containing stuff like ; — 

to: TOTOTOnrapi: I 

Neither Harapi ( ?) Pandita nor his son Nitytoanda was born at Khardaha. 
Besides the two works Dddvalivivfti and PdndavaDijaya the Sanskrit 
College MSS. referred to above contain extracts from several other works 
like the Brahmakhai^^ of the Bhavisyapurd'^a and the Mahdkalpadrvma- 
lantra, both containing geographical matter. 

It should be mentioned here that there are many duplicate copies of 
parts of these two works in the Sanskrit College, which seems to have been 
the place from which they were published. The Society’s manuscript is an 
exact copy in a later hand of the Sanskrit College original. We are not 
aware that any other copies of these two books exist anywhere else. A 
copy of the Digvijayaprakdia was in the library of late N. N. Vasu ; it was 
sold subsequently to the Varendra Research Museum where it is still pre- 
served. We have no doubt that this copy also originally belonged to the 
Sanskrit College, from which many parts of the two books are missing. It 
is, therefore, our surmise that the real authors of these two books lived 
and wrote at Calcutta and were somehow connected with the library of the 
Sanskrit College, where they placed their forgeries in huge bundles and 
successfully duped scholars for over a century. 

The only silver line that we could discover in the two books is the 
fact that they refer to persons and localities which were famous early in the 
nineteenth century A.D. and many of which are now lost in oblivion partly 
by the devastating progress of civilization and partly by the ravages of 
malaria turning extensive tracts into lifeless forests. Such references 
however garbled and fantastic revive sweet memories of the forgotten 
past and may not be regarded as absolutely valueless on that account. 
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‘VEDIC INDIA AND THE MIDDLE EAST’ AND THE DATE 

OF 6 i 6 unaga. 

By De. Dines Cisandea Sibcae, M.A., Ph.D. 

{Received Avgust 8, 1949) 

I have read with interest Mr. H. K. Deb's paper entitled ‘ Vedic India 
and the Middle East’, published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. XIV, 1948, pp. 121-43. Of course I am hardly convinced 
with the author’s arguments in favour of his identifications: Arbuda- 
KSdraveya=Se 9 anaga= 6 ii§unaga, Asita-Dhanva=Esarhaddon, Matsya- 
saihmada^Mesesimordakos and Tark 9 ya=Tearkon, as they do not appear 
to me more substantial than the superficial similarity between the names 
of Lanka and Lancashire or of Rama Daiarathi and the kings called Ramses 
in early Egyptian history. But T am not going to comment on them in 
details. I’^at I intend to do in these lines is to draw the attention of 
scholars to the highly improbable nature of the date, ‘the seventh century 
B.C.’, to which Idng SiSunaga of Magadha, the ninth Mandala of the 
Rgveda and the l^atapatha Brdhmaria have been ascribed by Mr. Deb. It 
is, however, not my intention to discuss here in details the problems relating 
to the dates of the Rgveda and the ^atapatha Brdhmana, But it is necessary 
to point out that the composition of the Rgveda is placed, even according 
to the most moderate estimate, in circa 1200-800 B.C. (of. Cambridge History 
of India, Vol. I, pp. 112«13, 697). The ninth Maitdaiki of the Rgveda,^ 
supposed by Mr. Deb to have come into existence under the auspices of 
Silunaga and assigned to the first half of the seventh century B.C., has 
thus been ascribed to a date which is more than a century later than that 
of the latest sections of the work according to the most moderate 
estimate. If this has to be accepted, the admittedly later sections of the 
first and tenth Mai^las would have to be assigned to a still later date. 
This seems to be improbable in view of the fact that even the latest 
sections of the Rgveda are considered several centuries older than the age 
of the Buddha (sixth-fifth century B.C.). Again, according to the same 
moderate estimate the Brdhmai^as were composed in circa 800-600 B.C. 
The Satapatha, which is one of the earlier Brdhmanas, can hardly be 
assigned to a date later than 700 B.C., although, if Mr. Deb’s theories are 
accepted, this work, mentioning some Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian and 
Indian kings * who flourished early in the seventh century B.C. ’, has to be 
ascribed to a date not much earlier than 650 B.C. Mr. Deb possibly does 
not suggest that the authpr of the Satapaiha Brdhmava travelled as far as 
Egypt in the west; but the fact that no other ancient Indian work has 
been proved to mention so many kings of distant countries would certainly 
go against his conjectures. 

While it is highly improbable to believe that the entire ninth Maridala 
of the Rgveda and the 6aiapalha Brdhrmria were composed after 700 B.C., 
as suggest^ by Mr. Deb, it is practically impossible to agree with the view 
that Mng Sidunaga of Magadha flourished in the first of the seventh 
century B.C. 


( 125 ) 
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There are two conflicting traditions regarding the date of ^i^unaga in 
relation to that of the Magadhan king Bimbisara who was an older con* 
temporary of the Buddha. According to one of the Puranic statements 
(cf. Pargiter, Tke Puranic Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 20*21), 
BimbisSra was the fifth king of the dynasty founded by Si^unaga, while, 
according to the Ceylonese chronicles (cf. Qeiger, Mahavarhsa, translation, 
p. xli), Si^unaga succeeded a Magadhan king who was sixth in descent from 
Bimbisara. Roughly speaking, therefore, the above Puranic statement would 
place Sii§unaga about a century before Bimbisara, while the Ceylonese 
chronicles place him about a century after the same Magadhan king. That 
however the Puranic tradition about l§i§unaga being the fifth ancestor of 
Bimbisara is wrong and that the Ceylonese tradition making the former 
a contemporary of the sixth descendant of the latter is right are suggested 
by other traditions recorded by the Puranas themselves. 

In the first place, the Puranas (cf. Pargiter, op. cit., pp. 18~2l) represent 
Si^unaga as having ruled after the five kings of the Pradyota dynasty of 
Avanti, who together reigned for 138 years. He seems to be made a con- 
temporary of the latest IVadyota king. Now the Pradyota dynasty was 
founded by king Canda-Pradyota-Mahasena who was a contemporary of 
king Bimbisara and his son Ajatasatru as well as of the Buddha. According 
to the Majjhima-niJcaya (ITT, 7), Ajatasatru once fortified Rajagrha 
because of his fear of an invasion of his capital by Pradyota. Thus this 
Puranic tradition would place ^iaunaga about a century after Pradyota 
and therefore also after the latter's contemporaries Bimbisara and Ajatasatru 
of Magadha. This also suits the story of the expansion of Magadha 
under these rulers. Bimbisara conquered Anga; Ajatasatru conquered 
North Bihar and humbled the power of the Kosala king; l§isunaga 
extended his j)ower towards the west by humbling the power of the 
Pradyota house of Avanti. There is another Puranic tradition (cf. 
Pargiter, op. cit., p. 21) that 6i^unaga placed his son at Varanasi 
«and made Girivraja his own abode. This seems to suggest that, 
at the time* of 6i6unaga’s accession to the Magadhan throne, Varanasi 
formed a part of the kingdom of Magadha and that 6i6unaga was, j^rior to 
his accession to the throne, the Magadhan governor of Varanasi, This 
state of things was possible only sometime after, and not before, the age of 
Bimbisara and Ajatasatru, during which the district round Varanasi, an 
independent kingdom in earlier times, formed a part of the kingdom of 
Kosala, and a Ka^igrama, indicating a village or a group of villages in that 
district, was given by the Kosala king to the Magadhan queen as her bath 
money (cf. Ray Chaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 1938, p. 170). 
AjataSatru partially humbled the king of Kosala, who had confiscated the 
Ka§igrama after Bimbisara’s death, by compelling him to give back the 
village. But the annexation of the district round Varanasi to Magadha 
seems to be due to one of Ajata^tru’s successors. Since therefore Si^unaga 
appears to have flourished in an age when Varanasi formed a part of Magadha, 
he apparently flourished considerably after Bimbisara and Ajatasatru. 

The Ceylonese tradition as to l§i§unaga flourishing about a century 
after Bimbisara and AjS^taSatru is supported also by other evidences. 
According to a Burmese tradition which probably comes from Ceylon (cf. 
G^eiger, op. cit, p. xliii; Rhys Davids, BvMhist Suttas, S.B.E., XT, p. xvi), ^ 
Si^T^ga’s son transferred his capital from Rajagrha to PStaliputra. Now 
Rajagrha was a new city built by Bimbisara in the suburbs of Girivraja, 
the old capital of Magadha. If therefore Si6unaga’s son was at first living 
at Rajagrha, he and also his father must have flourished sometime after 
the foundation of the new city by Bimbisara. Then again the city of 
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Pa^aliputra was founded, aocording to the Puranas, by Aj&ta^atru’s son and 
successor Udayin in his fourth regnal year (cf. Pargi^r, loc* cit). The 
Jain PariM^taparvan (cf. Geiger, loc, cit) also says that Udayin transferred 
his residence from Rajagrha to Pataliputra. This city was built on a 
village called PataUgrama where, according to the Mahdvagga (cf. 
Raychaudhuri, op, cit, p. 171), Ajata^atru’s ministers Sunidha and Vassakara 
are known to have built a fort in order to repel an attack of the Vrjis of 
North Bihar. Now, if Si^unaga’s son ruled at Pataliputra, he must have 
flourished sometime after the foundation of that city by a successor of 
Ajata^atru. 

According to a statement in the Mdldlankdravatthu (cf. S.B.E., XI, 
p. xvi), 6i6unaga made Vai^ali his capital and from that time Rajagrha 
‘lost her rank of royal city which she never afterwards recovered’. Thus 
Vaisali formed a part of the Magadhan kingdom during Sisunaga’s rule. 
But we know that, in the days of Bimbisara, Vaisali was the capital of the 
independent Vrji confederacy and that it was Ajatasatru who humbled the 
power of that confederacy and annexed parts or the whole of North Bihar 
to Magadha. The Magadhan king who made Vaisali his abode must have 
flourished after the Magadhan monarch who annexed Vaisali to Magadha. 
This shows therefore that Si^unaga flourished considerably after Bimbisara 
and Ajatasatru. The Buddhist tradition that the second Buddhist council 
was held at VaiS^i during the reign of SiSunaga’s son also supports the 
evidence of the Mdldlankaravatthu, Moreover, the statement that Rajagrha 
lost for ever its position as a royal city during iSisunaga’s rule apparendy 
points to a date considerably later than the age of Bimbisara and Ajatasatru, 
when it was the capital of Magadha. It is clear that Udayin, son of 
AjataSatru, removed the capital from Rajagrha to Pataliputra newly built 
by him; then SiSunaga once again made Girivraja (old city near Rajagrha) 
his abode, although he later transferred his capital to VaiSali; next 
6iSunaga’s son, who had probably been staying at Rajagrha as yuvardja, 
removed his headquarters to Pataliputra after his father’s death. 

The above discussions will show that the Puranic statement as to 
Si^unaga flourishing about a century before Bimbisara is not only 
contradicted by various Buddhist traditions but also by other statements of 
the Puranas themselves. On the other hand, the Ceylonese tradition placing 
6i6unaga about a century after Bimbisara is supported amongst others by 
certain traditions recorded in the Puranas. It is also interesting to note 
that the chronology of the houses of Bimbisara, ^i^unaga, Nanda and 
Candragupta, as given in the Mahdvarhsa agrees with several known facts 
of Indian history. According to the Mahdvamsa (cf. Geiger, op. cit, p. xli), 
Bimbisara ruled for 62 years; his son Ajatasatru for 32 years; Ms son 
Udayin for 16 years, Ms son Anuruddha and grandson Munda for 8 years; 
Munda’s son Nagadasaka for 24 years; Ms amdtya ^iSunaga for 24 years; 
Me son KalaSoka for 28 years; Ms ten sons for 22 years; the nine Nandas 
for 22 years; Candragupta for 24 years; Ms son Bindusara for 28 years; 
Ms son ASoka for 37 years. The same work also records three important 
traditions : that the Buddha died in the 8th regnal year of Ajatasatru (II, 
32); that at the end of the 10th regnal year of SiSunaga’s son a century 
had gone hjr since the Buddha’s death (IV, 8); and that 218 years had 
passed from the Buddha’s death unto A§oka’s coronation. Now the most 
reliable tradition about the date of Buddha’s death is 486 B.C. supplied by 
the Cantonese dotted record of 489 A.D. taken from India to CMna by 
Sanghabhadra (cf. Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 184), although scholars now 
usually accept the date 483 A.D. proposed % Keet and Geiger (J.R.A.8., 
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1909, pp. 1-34; Geiger, op. eit., p. zxviii). Thus the foilowing chronology 
of the I^gadhsn rulers is suggested. 

Reign-period 


(According to 486 B.C. 

(According to 483 B.C. 


as date of the Buddha’s 

as date of the 


death.) 

Buddha’s death.) 

Bimbisara 

546-494 B.C. 

543-491 B.C. 

Aj&ta4atru 

494-462 „ 

491-459 „ 

Udayin 

462-446 „ 

469-443 „ 

Anuruddha and Mui^da 

446-438 ., 

443-435 „ 

N&gadisaka 

438-414 

435-411 „ 

raSunAga 

414-396 „ 

411-393 „ 

Efila^ioka 

396-368 „ 

393-366 „ 

Ten sons of KAlS4k)ka 

368-346 „ 

365-343 „ 

Nine Nandas . . 

346-324 „ 

343-321 „ 

Candragupta . . 

324-300 „ 

321-297 „ 

Bindusara 

300-272 „ 

297-269 „ 

Aioka 

272-235 „ 

269-232 „ 


The above chronology based on the Ceylonese traditions^agrees remark- 
ably with the following known facts of history: that the last Nanda king 
was on the throne of Magadha when Alexander was leading his Indian 
expedition in 327-324 B.C. ; that Candragupta, a younger contemporary of 
Alexander, ascended the Magadhan throne shortly after the Greek king's 
departure from India; and that Adoka was a contemporary of Antiochus II 
Theos of Syria and Western Asia (261-246 B.C.), Ptolemy II Philadelphus 
of Egypt (285-247 B.C.), Magas of Gyrene (circa 285-258 B.C.), Antigonas 
Gonatas of Macedonia (277-239 B.C.) and Alexander of Epirus (272 — drca 
255 B.C.) or of Corinth (252 — circa 244 B.C.). The probable course of the 
gradual expansion of Magdha, under Bimbisara, Aj&ta^atru, SiSuxulga, 
Mahapadma-Nanda, Chandragupta and A^oka, from a small state in the 
Patna-Gaya region of South Bihar to a gigantic empire covering the 
major part of India and Afghanistan should also be borne in mind in this 
connection. 

To ignore all the above facts in believing that the Puranas have rightly 
placed ^iSunaga about a century before Bimbisara is impossible in the 
present state of our knowledge, especially in view of the fact that the above 
Puranic statement is not supported by any evidence worth the name 
excepting absolutely unwarranted conjectures. 
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THE CONFLUENCE OF THE GANGA AND THE YAMUNA. 

By R. C. Majumdab, M.A., Ph.D., F.R,A*S.B. 

{Received November 14, 1949) 

The R&mayana gives a detailed account of the jonmey of R&ma from 
the city of Ayodhya, on the Sarayn, to the Citrakuta mountain where he 
proposed to stay during his life of exile for 14 years.i From Ayodhya 
he proceeded towards the south and, having crossed successively the four 
^rivers known as Tamasa, Vedairuti, Gomat! and Syandika, reached the 
bank of the GahgS* at dfhgaverapura. Of these rivers the Tamasa, or the 
Eastern Tons, and the Gomati are well known, and the Syandika is 
undoubtedly the modem Sai. The Vedafiruti must have been a rivulet 
flowing between the Tons and the Gumti and may be easily identified with 
the Bisui river.® Rama crossed the Ganga in a boat and went to the 
hermitage {airama) of Bharadvaja, situated at the saii/gama (confluence) 
of the Ganga and Yamuna. 

So far the itinerary is quite clear, but then the diflSculty begins. Rama 
decided to fix his residence at Citrakuta mountain whose ^stance and 
bearing from the hermitage or sangama was given by Bharadvaja. 
According to his advice Rama started in tlie morning, crossed the Yamuna 
by means of a raft, and then walked for a kroia (i.e. about two miles) along 
the bank of the river, till he arrived at a forest where he hunted animals 
and roamed at leisure. Having spent the night in a small clearing on the 
bank of the river, he started next morning. After walking along the 
southern bank of the Yamuna towards the west for a short distance, he 
turned south * and arrived at Citrakuta before dusk. The distance between 
the sangama and the Citrakuta is expressly said to be 10 kro4a in one place 
and yojanas in another,^ both meaning about 20 miles,^ and Rama 
covered it in less than two days. 

Now Citrakuta is usually identified with the moimtain of the same 
name, in the Banda District, U.P., about 20 miles N.N.E. of Kalinjar. 
Apart from the identity of name, this identification is further supported by 
the fact that the river Mandakim, which flows near modem Citrakuta, 


1 Bombay Edition, Canto II, Chs. 46-56. The same itinerary, with some 
additional details, is given in connection w-ith Bharata in Chs. 83-93. The sabject has 
been treated by Pargiter in JR AS,, 1894, pp. 23 Iff., and his conclusions are radically 
different from mine. This is mainly due to the fact that he has confined himself 
exclusively to Gorresio’s text, which is palpably faulty, and wrongly interpreted some 
of its passages. I have discussed his views in detail in an Appendix to this paper. 

* As will be shown in the Appendix, this river was at firet identified by Pargiter 
with the Chauka, a tributary of the Gogra, 60 miles above Ayodhya. But later ho 
evidently gave it up, for he says ‘that the river has not hitherto been identified* 
(Eng. Tr. of Markav^ega Purdvi^a, p. 293). I think we can easily identify it with the 
Bisui river. Its geographical position between the Tons and the Gumti, and the 
eapr derivation of Bisui from Vedafiruti (Vedsuti — ^Vodsui — Vidsui — ^Bisui) support 
this identification . 

» Ramdyav^a, II. 92, 13. 

* Rdmdyava, 11. 64, 28; II. 92, 10. Gorresio’s text has 3 yojemae in the former 
passage (Ch. 64, v. 29) but 2J yojanas in the latter (Ch. 101, v. 11). We have thus 
another evidence of its unreliable character. 

® For Kroia and Yojana cf. JR AS,, 1894, pp. 237-8. I have taken the standard 
meaning of yojana as equivalent to 8 or 9 miles (cf. Apte’s Dictionary). 
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evidently represents the Mandakini river which, according to BS«xn&yana,^ 
flowed to the north of Citrakuta. But then the distance of this Citrakuta 
from the confluence of the GangS and the Yamuna, i.e. Allahabad, is about 
66 3 iiiles. This is nearly three times the distance which is specifically 
stated in the Ramayana and indirectly corroborated by the fact that R&ma 
covered it in two days. 

In view of the fact that the itinerary given in the Ramayana has 
otherwise proved to be fairly accurate ^ we cannot lightly dismiss this 
particular statement about the distance which is referred to in different 
words in two different and widely separated passages. We must, therefore, 
conclude that either the sangama of the Gahga and YamunS. was much 
further to the west in those days, or the identification of Citrakuta is wrong. 

Let us now consider the probability of either of these. It has been 
tacitly accepted that from time immemorial Allahabad has been the site 
of the confluence of the Ganga and the Yamuna. There is no real ground 
for this supposition, particularly as we know that in some cases the site of 
such confluence has been considerably shifted within historical times. 
We know, for example, that the ancient city of Pataliputra (Patna) was 
situated at the confluence of the rivers Son and Ganga. But today the 
Son falls into the Ganga more than twenty miles above Patna. Even the 
course of the Ganga just below Allahabad shifted considerably in com- 
paratively recent times. ^ The site of the confluence of the Ganga and 
Yamuna also might have, therefore, been shifted from time to time. Apart 
from general surmises on the analogy of other rivers, we have also some 
positive evidence in support of such shifting. 

Hiuen Tsang says that from Prayaga, at the junction of the Ganga 
and the Yamuna, he proceeded to Kaui^ambi. For this purpose he had to 
go south-west, through a forest infested by wild elephants and other fierce 
animals, for 500 li (about 100 miles). The same distance and direction are 
also given in the ‘ Life of Hiuen Tsang,’ and this is corroborated by the 
further statement, in another part of the same book, *that the pilgrim on 
leaving Prayaga, journeyed south-west through a jungle for seven days to 
Kau6ambi’.^ 

Now as Kosam, which represents the ancient city of KauSamb!, is only 
about 30 miles due west from Allahabad, scholars at first located Kau§ambi 
somewhere in Baghelkhand.*> But it is now almost universally accepted 


1 TI. 92, 11; 95, 1. Cf. also Raghuvamia, XIII. 48. A river Malyavatl is also 
mentioned as flowing near Citrakuta in the Bombay Bdition {Ramayana^ TI. 66, 36), 
but Gorresio’s Text (66, 33; has Mandakini instead. For the identification of Citrakuta 
cf. ASR., XXI (10-12); XIII (42-64); JRA8,> 1894, p. 240. The Mandakini stream 
is a tributary of the Paisuiii and flows at the distance of a mile from Gtraku^a hill, 
but the local Panels give the name Mandokin! to what is now generally known as 
Paisuni river (C7.P. District Gazetteer, Vol. XXI, pp. 17, 224). 

2 Kama is said to have reached the Qahga from the bank of the Tamasa in a single 
day and a few hours of the night in a cliariot, and this is quite reasonable for a distance 
of about 60 miles. Each stage of journey is indicated, and the place where Kama 
spent each night is also mentioned. The distance of 20 miles between Prayaga and 
Citrakuta was covered by Kama on foot in two days. This is also quite reasonable. 
Whatever we might think of Kama’s story, there is no doubt that the writer of the 
passage had an accurate knowledge of the locality and tried to draw as realistic a 
picture of the journey as possible. 

• Keferring to the course of the Gaflg& below All§hab5d the AUahabad District 
Gazetteer says: ‘The changes in this portion of the river are very great, and near the 
mouth of the Tons, in the extreme north of Meja and at several other places, there 
are old beds of the river at a considerable distance from the present channel* (p. 8). 

4 Watters, I. 366; Beal, I. 234; Life, 90-91. 

» V. A. Smith in JRAS., 1898, p. 603, 
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that the ruined village of Kosam actually represents the site of KaudambL 
No one has, however, even hinted at the logical conclusion that unless we 
dehnitely reject, for no reason whatsoever, Hiuen Tsang's specific statement 
of the distance and direction of Kau6ambi from Prayaga, supported by the 
detailed account of his journey^, we must locate the confiuence of the 
Ganga and the Yamuna about 70 miles further to the east by north of 
AUahabad. In any case Hiuen Tsang’s statement certainly opens up the 
possibility that the site of the sangama or the confluence of the Ganga 
and the Yamuna has shifted considerably to the west during the last 
thirteen centuries, though the name Prayaga has been associated with it 
aU the time.^ K we bear this in mind, we shall be less inclined to reject 
the testimony of the Ramayana to the effect that the site of Prayaga- 
sangama was 30 or 40 miles to the west of Allahabad, about 1,000 years or 
more before the time of Hiuen Tsang. The shifting of the bed of the Ganga 
in still earlier times may be inferred from the statement in the Puranas 
that ‘when the city of Hastinapura was carried away by the Ganga, the 
Kuru king Nicak^u transferred his capital to Kau^ambi’.® As the ruins of 
ancient Hastinapur lie on an old bed of the Ganga, there was a further 
shifting of the bed since the time of Nicaksu, 

The Ramayaiia itself supplies another evidence that the course of the 
Ganga shifted in the region near Allahabad. As noted above, Rama is 
said to have crossed the Ganga at Smgaverapura. This place has been 
identified by Cunningham with Singror or Sringiverapura, built on a very 
high bluff, 22 miles to the north-west of Allahabad. Once the Ganga 
flowed by this cliff and undermined its southern face. The river then 
deserted the place and only a small branch now passes under Singror in the 
wide channel where the old stream of the Ganga once swept along.^ 

But apart from this evidence about the change in the course of the 
Gaiiga, the identification of the Srngaverapura with Singror throws 
interesting light on the identification of Prayaga-aaw^a^wa. It appears 
from the description in the Ramayana that the hermitage of Bharadvaja 
at the confluence of the Ganga and the Yamuna was not very far from the 
landing place on the Ganga, opposite 6rngaverapura. As a matter of 
fact it is said to be about a kro4a or 2 miles, though the path lay through 


1 Dr. B. 0. Law tries to reconcile Hiuen Tseng’s statement with the actual fact 
by suggesting that the ‘pilgrim wont to the country of Kauiambi by a round-about 
way instead of going straight by a short-cut from Prayaga to the tilj of Kau^ambl* 
{Katiaambi in Ancient Literature, p. 7). But even if we hold that Kausambi was at 
the eastern extremity of the country of the same name, Hiuen Tsang could have hardly 
avoided entering the Kaudambi country after a journey of thirty miles or bo, unless he 
deliberately avoided the border of this kingdom in order to complete an useless round- 
about couitie of about 1(>0 miles through a ‘great forest infest^ with savage beasts 
and wild elephants’ extremely dangerous to travellers. Besides, no one in his senses 
would have avoided a short-cut of thirty miles to the capital city, which was obviously 
his main objective, and preferred to follow instead a round-about way through a wild 
and dangerous forest three times that distance. 

* It seems that Prayaga vas the general name of the sangama or of the whole 
region in the neighbourhood, though the city on the site was known by other name. 
Thus according to HarivamiSa (XXVI. 49) Prati^tbana, the capital city of Pururavas, 
was also called FraySga or was situated in the province of Prayaga. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that the Payaga is mentioned, along with the Sarasvatl, 
in Majjhvma-Nik&ya (I, p, 39) as one of the seven sacred rivers of India. This river 
name may have something to do with the name of the saAgama known as Prayaga. 

» Dyn, Kali Age, by Pargiter, p. 6. 

^ ASK*, XI. 62. But accor^ng to the Allahabad District Gazetteer (p. 300), 
*the deep stream now again flows under the clilf which rises to a height of 100 feet 
above the water.* 
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dense forest, called Prayaga-mna.i According to a verse in the Bamayana, 
which occurs both in jl^mbay edition (Chap. 89, v. 21) and Qorresio’s text 
(Chap. 97, V. 27), Prayaga>.t?awa was just on the other side of the GahgE. 
But Gorresio s text has another chapter, immediately following, which is 
altogether wanting in the Bombay edition. V. 6 of the chapter says that 
the hermitage of Bharadvaja was about a kro^a from the Prayaga-mna, 
but V. 18 adds that Bharata proceeded for IJ yqjana before he reached 
Prayaga-mna. This self-contradictory passage occurring in a chapter 
which IS altogether wanting in the other edition, and absolutely redundant 
so far as the main narrative is concerned, must be regarded as spurious. 
It may be even suspected that the passage was a later addition in order to 
reconcile the actual distance of ^imgaverapura from the confluence of the 
Oahga and Yamuna at Allahabad. 

In any case, if we accept only the passages authenticated by both the 
editions, and the identification of ^mgaverapura with Singror, we must 
hold that the Yamuna met the Ganga, almost opposite this place, i.e. at a 
point about 20 miles above Allahabad. This would considerably reduce 
the distance between the aangarm and Citrakuta. Further, as Rama is 
said to have proceeded south after crossing the Ganga, it probably flowed 
in a more southerly direction than at present before reaching the Yamuna. 
If we presume that the Yamuna, too, had a more southerly course, and the 
hermitage of Bharadvaja was at a short distance to the west of the con- 
fluence, the actual distance between it and Citrakuta might not be widely 
different from what is recorded in the Ramayana. 

So far wo have considered the possibility of the confluence of the 
Ganga and Yamuna being situated at a distance from Allahabad, We 
may now consider the other alternative, viz, the probability that there 
was a Citrakuta mountain nearer Allahabad. As already observed, the 
present Citrakuta mountain not only bears the same name, but the river 
Mandakini flows near it as stated in the Ramayaim. There is thus a strong 
case in favour of the identification, and besides, no other moimtain named 
Citrakuta is known to us. There is, however, one detail in the account 
of the Ramayana which throws some doubt on the identification. It is 
said that on reaching Citrakuta Rama first visited the hermitage of Valmiki.^ 
Now, both at the beginning and at the end of the Ramayana,^ the hermitage 
of Valmiki is said to be situated near the confluence of the Ganga and the 
Tamasa (S. Tons).* Can we therefore locate Citrakuta also in the same 
region? This satisfies the distance as recorded in the Ramayana, viz. 
10 kro&a or 20 miles, from the present confluence of the Ganga and the 
Yamuna. But the direction would be all wrong. For according to the 
Ramayana, Rama, after crossing the Yamuna, proceeded to the west along 
the bank of this river, whereas the confluence of the Ganga and Tamasa 
being to the east of the confluence of the Ganga and Yamima, Rama could 
not possibly reach it by following the course of the last named river. 


1 In Ch. 89, V. 22, it is said that on arriving at Prayaga-vana, Bharata left behind 
hia troops and proceeded towards Bharadvaja*B hermitage. In Ch. 90, v. 1, we are 
told that the troops were stationed at a distance of one hroia from the hermitage. 
The dense forest is referred to in Oh. 54, v. 2. 

* Rdmdyaxia II. 56, 16. 

» I. 2. 3; VTI. 57, 3. 

* Pargiter holds that the hermitage of Vaimlki was on the Tamest (E. Tons) 
wliich Hama had crossed on his way from Ayodhyfi. to Prayaga {JBAS,, 1894, 236). 
But it is distinctly stated in Rdmdya/(La VII, Ch. 67, that Lakshmana cross^ the 
Ga^a while taking out Sita to Valmlki’s hermitage for banishment. This view is also 
followed by Kalidasa in Raghuvofhm (XIV. 52). The Tamas&, on the bank of which 
y&lmiki’s hermitage stood, must therefore be the E. Tons. 

4B 
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Pargiter, while accepting the identification of Citrakuta with the 
modern hill of that name, has tried to explain away the discrepancy between 
its present distance from Allahabad and the statement in the Ramayana, 
In his opinion ‘Citrakuta would be the range of hills stretching from the 
river Ken to about twenty miles of Allahabad. Rama would strike the 
eastern end of the chain, which would be, as Bharadvaja says, south with a 
westerly trend from Prayaga. This distance, too, would agree with the 
two-and-a-half or three yojanas mentioned by him, and suit the two days’ 
journey which Rama with Sita spent in traversing it. Reaching that end 
they would have travelled along the chain and no doubt hermits were 
scattered along it, and not collected on one single hill. In later times the 
name may have become restricted to the single hill now called Chitra-kut’.i 

This explanation appears plausible enough, as there is a distinct and 
continuous range of hills known as Vindhyachal range, with an average 
elevation of about 500 ft. above the lower plateau, stretching from modern 
Citrakuta up to about 20 miles of Allahabad* But there isone important detail 
which Pargiter has ignored. Bharadvaja said to Bharata that Rama was liv- 
ing at a distance of about yojanaSy in Citrakuta hill, to the north of which 
flows the Mandakini, and his cottage was on the other side of that river. 
The three verses referring to it occur both in Bombay edition (Chap. 92, 
vv. 10-12) and in Gorrcsio’s text (Chap. 101, w. 11-13), and may therefore 
be regarded as genuine. Now the river Mandakini whicli flows by the 
Citrakuta hill of the present day must be taken to be the Mandakini 
river, and as such it must be located about 2J yojanas or 20 miles distant 
from the sangama^ though it is really 65 miles from Allahabad. Thus 
Pargiter’s explanation does not really reconcile the present j osition of the 
Ganga-Yamuna-5a?lg«rwa with its distance from Rama’s hermitage on the 
Citrakuta hill as recorded in Ramayana. 

There is thus a strong case in favour of the view that the confluence 
of the Ganga and the Yamuna has shifted both to the east as well as to the 
west over a considerable distance during the historical period. There is 
nothing to be surprised at this, for the rivers in the Panjiib are also known 
to have similarly shifted their beds and, as noted above, the confluence 
of the Son and the Ganga has shifted more than 20 miles since the days 
of Candragupta Maurya. If we do not accept this natural possibility, we 
have to suppose that the author of the Ramayana, who is otherwise accurate, 
made a serious mistake only on this point, and Hiuen Tsang made a 
deliberately false statement. Of these different alternatives it is perhaps 
wiser to accept, at least as a provisional hypothesis, that the confluence of 
the Gangg. and the Yamuna has shifted from time to time. 

APPENDIX 

The Geography of Ramans exile 

In tracing Rama’s journey from Ayodhya to the bank of the Ganga 
Pargiter {JRAS,, 1894, pp. 231ff.) has exclusively relied on Gorresio’s 
text. It is therefore necessary to compare it with the corresponding 
passages in the Bombay edition in order to find out the differences between 
the two and, if possible, to evolve a correct text. In making this com- 
parison, we shall ignore differences in words and phraseology which do not 
materially affect the sense, and confine our attention to the sequence of 
events in the journey which have a bearing upon the route followed by 


1 JRAS,, 1894, p, 239. 
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him. The Bombay edition and Gorresio’s text will be referred to respec- 
tively as B and G, and the chapters (all in AyodhyShftnda) and verses will 
be indicated by Roman and Arabic numerals. Rama, including his two 
companions, will be referred to as R. 

1. R. reaches Tamasa river and spends there the first night of his 
exile along with the people of Ayodhya who followed him (B. XLVI, 1-17 ; 
G. XLIV, 1-17). 

2. R. decided to leave before the night was over, and while the people 
were yet asleep, in order to avoid them (Ibid., 18-24). 

3. R. asked Sumantra to get the chariot ready, and this being done, 
crossed the Tamasa (B. 25-29). These verses are wanting in G. 

4. R. told Sumantra that in order to put the people oS his track he 
should drive the chariot quickly towards the north, and return after a 
moment in such a way that the people of Ayodhya may not follow his 
movements. Sumantra did so and brought back the car to R. (after a 
short detour) (B. 30-32 ; G. 25-27). 

After this G. adds two verses (28-29) corresponding to B. 28-29, stating 
that R. crossed the Tamasa. 

Thus B. and G. closely agree, — only G. omits B. 25-27. (R.’s con- 

versation with Sumantra) and puts B. 28-29 (crossing of the Tamasa) 
after, instead of before, B. 30-32 (asking Sumantra to return after a short 
detour to the north). The effect of this change is that according to B., 
R. first crossed the Tamasa and then asked Sumantra to make the detour, 
whereas according to G., R. crossed the Tamasa after the detour. 
There is no doubt that G. is faulty, as such a movement would defeat the 
very object R. had in view, viz. to leave the place before the people of 
Ayodhya awoke. It is quite clear that R. crossed the Tamasa first, and 
then adopted the trick of detour to the north so that the people on the 
other bank might think that he was proceeding to the north, and not 
towards the south as he really intended. (It is interesting to note that 
although Pargiter followed G. he makes R. cross the Tamasa before 
proceeding north.) 

5. The story of Rama’s journey is resumed in B. XLIX and G. XLVI. 
The first two verses, which are common, tell us that R. proceeded very far 
during the remaining hours of the night. B. then gives the description of 
the villages passed through in w. 3fir. In between the two G. inserts two 
verses (3-4) which read as follows: — 

Tam ayandanam = adhisthdya sa-bhdryah saparicohadah | 

ISrlrmiMm = dkvldvartdm = atarat = tdm mahdnadlm || 3 
Tam = vMlrya makabdhuh &rimac-chivam == akantalcam | 

Prapede aa muhd~rmrgam==anurupam Sivarh Subham j] 4 

These verses, which Pargiter has taken to mean that R. crossed the 
river Srlmatl MahanadI, are wanting in B. That they are interpolations 
would clearly follow from a comparison of these with G. XLIV, 28-29 which 
read as follows: — 

Tam ayandanam=^adhiatMya Rdghavah aapancchaddh | 

Slghram 1dm^dkuldvarkdm^atara;tr==Tamaad->naMm || 28 
Savktirya ca mahdbdhuh &nrnaxi-chivam^aka 7 jitakam | 

Prapede Tarimadrmrgam==^abhayam k§emadarSanam |j 

There is hardly any doubt that through some error these two verses of 
G. XLIV have been repeated, with slight alterations, in G. XLVI ; originally 
perhaps a copyist’s mistake, it was later amended to suit the new context. 
This follows not only from close verbal agreement between the two, but 
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also from the significant pronoun tarn (that) which occurs at the very 
beginning. In the earlier chapter this pronoun was very appropriate 
because the verse immediately preceding mentions the "syan^na' (chariot) 
brought back by Sumantra. But in the later chapter there was no 
reference to any such ^8yandana\ and therefore ^tam syandanam^ (that 
chariot) is meaningless. It would then follow that the two additional 
verses (3-4) in 6. XLVI wanting in B., which otherwise closely agrees with 
the former, must be rejected, and that 6rimati MahanadI, far from being 
the name of a river which R. crossed, really refers to the Tamasa. 

6. R. then crossed the river Veda^ruti (B. XLIX. 9; G. XLVI. 10), 
and proceeding south, crossed the Gomati (B. 10; G. 11) and another river, 
named Syandika in B. 11 and Sarpika in G. 12. There is hardly any 
doubt that these two refer to the same river and may be variants of the 
same name. 

7. R. then reached the Ganga in the evening and stayed at night at 
Smgaverapura as the guest of its king Guha, an old friend. (B.L. 12, 
26, etc. ; G. XLVI. 19, XLVII. 2, etc.). 

We are now in a position to discuss the itinerary of Rama as pro- 
pounded by Pargiter. After describing Rama’s journey to the bank of 
the Tamasa, Pargiter continues: ‘He was followed thither by the citizens, 
and to escape them he crossed the river at night with his chariot and gained 
the Tamasa road’ and went northwards. Proceeding in the new direction 
he would reach the river Sarayu or its western tributary called now the^ 
river Chauka. The poem says he reached the orimati Mahanadi? These 
words appear peculiar as the name of a river. There seems to be no river 

called the ^rimatl This double name therefore probably means 

the Sarayu which Rama would naturally reach .... (Next) Rama crossed 

the great river Veda^ruti The only stream with which it seems 

identifiable is the modern river Chauka. After crossing it Rama resumed 
his original course and turned southwards. He reached the Gomati and 

crossed it probably a little below the modem Lucknow The next 

river which he reached, the Sarpika, would be the modern Sai .... He 
would have crossed it probably about twenty-five or thirty miles below 
Rai Barelly, where a road north from iSringavera-pura would naturally 
run’ {JBA8,, 1894, pp. 235-6). 

It will be seen at once that this elaborate theory rests solely on the 
assumption that after crossing the Tamasa Rama proceeded north till he 
reached the Sarayu at a point 50 miles or more above Ayodhya. He 
crossed and recrossed the Sarayu — ^for no purposes whatsoever — and then 
crossed the Chauka. All these he could easily have avoided by simply 
following the western bank of the Sarayu and the Chauka. Such a course 
would b^ fantastic in any case, and particularly so in view of the fact that 
the ultimate goal of Rama’s journey was the bank of the Ganga on the 
south. It would also defeat the very object he had in view, viz. to evade 
the citizens of AyodhyS.. But, there is absolutely no warrant for the 
assumption that Rama went north. Pargiter refers to vv. 25-29 of 
Chap. XLIV of Adikflnda in support of his view. Sdikanda is obviously a 
slip for Ayodbyakanda. But vv. 25-29 of Chap. XLIV clearly state that at 
Rftma’s direction Sumantra only took the chariot to the north and returned 
in a moment. It was then that Rama got into the chariot. So Rama did 
not at all proceed towards the north, far less went as far as the Chauka 
river. 

This one error of Pargiter led to others. Although he admits that 
orimatl MahSnad! was a peculiar name and no such river was known, he 
still i4«ntifies it with the Sarayu. As we have shown above, the passage 
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in 6. Text containing this name is an interpolation, and B&na did not 
cross any such river. As regards VedaSruti Pargiter identifies it with the 
CJhauka, but as pointed out above, the Bisui is not only a regular derivation 
from Veda^ruti, but its position between the TamasS and the Gomatl 

exactly corresponds to the statement in the E&mayana that Bama 

successively crossed these three rivers. 

Thus the initial error of taking Bama far towards the north has forced 
Pargiter to suggest identifications of ^rimati Mahanadi (a river that probably 
does not exist) and the VedaSruti which are not supported by any evidence. 
These errors are again responsible for taking Bama to Lucknow. It seems 
quite clear, on the other hand, that Rama followed the direct southern 
route roughly corresponding to the present road running along the Railway 
line in the Pyzabad-AIIahabad section of the East Indian Railway. It 
may be presumed that he crossed the four rivers, — ^Tons, Bisui, Gumti and 
Sai — ^respectively at or near Bharat Kund, Khajurahat, Sultanpur, and 

Partabgarh stations of that section. The route proposed by Pargiter 

would cover a distance of about 170 miles from the bank of the Tamasa 
to Prayag, as against the direct route of 60 miles suggested by me. The 
fact that Rama had made the whole journey in a single day and probably 
an hour or two of the previous night, is by itself sufficient to repudiate the 
view of Pargiter, for we can hardly believe that even a fast chariot can 
cover a distance of 170 miles or so, including the crossing of four rivers, 
*in about 14 or 15 hours. Pargiter’s view must therefore be definitely 
rejected,' 
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Thh Raj Gonds op Adilabad : A Peasant Culture of the Deccan. Being 
Book I of Volume III of The Aboriginal Tribes of Hyderabad series : 
Myth and Ritual. By Christoph von Furer-Haimendorf in collabora- 
tion with Elizabeth von Furer-Haimendorf. Foreword by K. de B. 
Codrington. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 1949. Pages xvii+449 
with 90 illustrations, 33 drawings and four maps. Price R8.20. 

Prof, von Furer-Haimendorf is well known to anthropologists. For a 
number of years, as Adviser to H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government, he was 
directly responsible for the welfare and administration of this particular 
group among whom he paid frequent and prolonged visits. He tells of his 
approach, the difficulties involved and the final winning of their confidence. 
He is therefore fully qualified to undertake the task to which ho has set 
himself with insight and understanding. The book presents a balanced 
picture of aboriginal life. Prof. Furer-Haimendorf has no axe to grind. 
His work is on a solid foundation and he is not seeking to make a sensation. 
One seems to live in an altogether different climate from that of some recent 
monographs where certain aspects of primitive life seem greatly over- 
emphasized. There is evident an objectivity and scientific approach much 
needed in studies like this. 

The Foreword by Dr. Codrington points out some of the pitfalls that 
anthropologists have fallen into due to inherited national points of view. 
He emphasizes the great need in India for careful studies of primitive groups 
before it is too late. ‘ The world is changing rapidly and India is changing 
with the world. Her hill and forest tribes are Indian in every sense of the 
word, and they cannot be left out of this change. They have a future not 
merely a past.’ There is an urgent need to fill up the gaps in the ethnological 
knowledge of vast areas of India. 

This book is a most valuable contribution to this knowledge. In the 
past the Gonds played an important part in Central India. ‘No aboriginal 
people of India has attained greater prominence on the political scene of 
past centuries than the large groups of tribes commonly known by the 
generic term Gond.^ They numbered 3,063,753 according to the 1931 
census and the author calls them ‘the premier aboriginal race of India’. 

The volume under review is the first part of Vol. Ill of the series on 
the Aboriginal Tribes of Hyderabad. The second part is entitled ‘Social 
Structure and Cultural Change’ and is in preparation. This section will 
contain the Glossary and Index to both parts. It is a pity that an index is 
not printed with this volume. There are three parts to the book: the first 
teUs of their material and cultural milieu, and covers pages 23-96. The 
illustrations and line drawings accompanying this and other sections are 
most helpful. No detail is overlooked. The next part of our book is called 
‘The Mythological Foundations of the Social Order’. This covers 209 pages 
in aU. It contains a collection of mjrths and traditions dealing with the 
ancient history of their clans, the origins of the cult of clan deities and 
other important aspects of Gond life. He has ‘attempted to arrange the 
myths ; . . in such an order as will give as complete and coherent an account 
as possible of the traditions prevailing among the Gonds of Adilabad State’. 
Some of the myths deal with the birth of the Gond gods, their liberation 
and consequent actions. The myth of Jangu Bai which teUs ‘the full story 
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of this goddess’ miraoidous birth and\er intervention in the fortunes of the 
primeval Gonds’ also reveals 'other episodes in Gond mythology, not 
directly connected with Jangu Bai or her cult*. In the next chapter the 
long myth of Manko has the Gondi and English translation in parallel 
columns* Many other stories lend themselves to a proper understanding 
and evaluation of Gond society* There are many inconsistencies and 
variations and blending with alien elements, but it gives a picture of things 
as they are in Adilabad. 

Part in, called 'The Annual Cycle’ is magnificent* In three chapters, 
devoted respectively to the hot season, the rains, and the cool season, the 
author with great imagination and skill weaves the pattern of their lives 
and shows the blend of mythology, economics and daily living in a form 
that is intriguing. The pulse of rural India beats through it all and it is 
an authentic voice that is audible in its pages. 

The book is well-worth owning. It is most readable, has been pro- 
duced in a style that has so far seldom been equalled and is highly 
commended. 

W. G. Geiffiths. 


India: Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Publications Division, 

Indian Art through the Ages. Delhi, 1948. Price Rs.3. 

This small brochure, profusely illustrated, is intended to give a short 
survey of Indian art in its different manifestations from the earliest times 
to the modem days. It is divided into five sections. Sculpture, Bronzes, 
Painting, Textiles, and Modern Painting. Within this shoit conspectus 
the account in each section cannot but be sketchy. But what one feels on 
going through the book is a lack of balanced treatment in respect of the 
representative phases and schools in text as well as in illustrations. This 
is particularly noticeable in the section on sculpture. It is also difBcult to 
understand why bronzes, representing only a different medium of sculptural 
expression, have been treated in a separate section instead of being included 
within that of sculpture. The section on painting has a more balanced 
account, but a specimen or two of the earlier phases would have made the 
section more illustrative. The section on textiles implies at least a reference 
to other forms of industrial arts, but such a reference is unfortunately lacking. 

The reproductions are good and in spite of the above drawbacks, more 
or less inherent in a publication of this nature, the book is expected to 
serve as a useful and popular guide to the artistic achievements of India in 
their more important manifestations. 

S. K. Saeaswati. 


Islamic Rbsbaeoh Association Miscellany. Vol. I. 1948. Published 

by Oxford University Press. Calcutta* 1949* 

This is the first number of what promises to be a valuable series of 
occasional collection of studies on the different facets of Islamic civilization. 
The present issue contains papers by well-known scholars from all over the 
world. It would not do to single out contributors but there are important 
studies on, for example, a valuable old manuscript of Ibn Nadim’s Fihriaty 
on ex-territorial capitulation enjoyed by Muslims in non-Muslim countries, 
on the Ismaili manuscripts in Hamburg Oriental Seminar, etc. A feature 
of the publication which may well be adopted by other learned societies in 
India is its multi-lingualism which enables scholars from non-English 
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speaking countries to present results of their studies to those workers in the 
field who do not wish to work in isolation. A high standard of printing 
continues the tradition of Islamic Besearch Association’s publications, 
but even that cannot justify the high price demanded for the issue. 


A. B. M. Habibttllah. 


Tbee-Wobshif and Ophiolatby. By Vidvan G. Subramania Pillai^ 

Senior Research Lecturer in Tamil, Annamalai University, Annamalai 

University Publications, 1948. Pages — vi, 1-102. 

The brochure with a foreword by Shri R. Ramanujachariar, 
Professor of Philosophy, Annamalai University, deals with the topic of tree 
and serpent worship, mainly on the basis of numerous references to this 
practice found scattered in the Tamil Works of various periods. It also 
tries to throw light incidentally on the inner significance of the multifarious 
rites and ceremonies associated with the cults of the tree and serpent. 
James Fergusson attempted long ago in his voluminous work, 'Tree and 
Serpent Worship in India,' mainly on the basis of archaeological data that 
the people of Ancient India paid regular homage to trees and serpents. 
The interpretation of many of his data was found objectionable, for it was 
pointed out that the object of worship in many of ihe reliefs of Bharhut, 
Sanchi and Amaravati was not a tree or a serpent, but reaUy the invisible 
Buddha s 3 rmbolized by his Bodhi-vriksha with his Vajrasana beneath it or 
Buddha (not shown) on his seat sheltered by the serpent Muchalinda. But 
evidences were also not wanting that the Nagas (serpents) in various forms 
and Yakshas mainly residing in difierent t 3 ^es of trees were held in high 
veneration by a large number of Indian people. J. Ph. Vogel has shown 
in his monograph, Indian Serpent Lore, how the Naga cult was well 
patronized in Mathura and other regions of India. A. K. Coomaraswamy 
in his well-documented work. The Yakshas, Parts I and II, has referred 
occasionally to the different trees serving as the abodes of the Yakshas 
venerated by the general mass of the people. 

The value of the work under notice is that its author has confined his at- 
tention to the Tamil land and the data collected by him from the Tamil texts 
throw an interesting sidelight on the subject. He, however, does not refer 
to most of the works mentioned above where identical grounds were covered ; 
he mentions Fergusson only by name without approving his conclusions. 
Readers should also be chary of accepting one of his hypothesis, which 
relates to the origin of the worship of 6iva-Linga. He writes (pp. 86ff.) 
that the practice developed out of that of worshipping the Kanthu, the 
stump of a tree, so common in his country. When the tree-stump withered 
away, a stow pillar was put in its place, and these pillars came to be 
worshipped as Kanthali and 6iva-Linga. He vehemently denounces any 
attempt to connect 6iva-Linga worship with phallic worship. But had he 
eared to study one of the oldest archaeological relics of his own land, he 
would not have been so vehement in his denunciation. The Parasu- 
ramesvara ^iva-Linga still in worship at Gudimallam (near Renigunta, 
North Arcot) first brought to the notice of scholars by one of his own 
illustrious country-men, the late T. A. Gopinath Rao, gives the lie direct 
to such improved hypothesis propounded by the author. 

JiTBNDRA Nath Banebjea, 
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ToLKiPPiYAM — ^PoBULATiKAKAM. By E. S. Varadaraja Iyer, Vol. I, 

Part I, Pages xvi and 206 ; Vol. I, Part II, 207-584 (j^namalai 

University, 1948). 

Tradition avers that the Tolkappiyam is the oldest extant work in 
Tamil. Certainly it is the earliest extant Tamil grammar, but modem 
scholarship finds it difficult to believe that the work was composed earlier 
than the first century of the Christian era ; some would place it much later. 
It comprises three Adikdrama (Parts), EluUu (Orthography), i§ol (Etymology 
and Accidence), and Pond, a comprehensive term which covers themes of 
love and war together with sections on Prosody, on figures of speech, on 
sentiments {Rasas, Meyppddu) and on Idiom and usage. Love forms the 
subject of four sections (lyals) called AgaUiva^i> Kalavu, Karpu and Pond 
which constitutes the first, third, fourth and fifth in the series of nine lyals 
contained in the Adikdram on Pond, These sections are translated in the 
two parts of Vol. I now under review. 

The importance for linguistic studies of a reliable rendering of this 
ancient and difficult classic of Tamil grammar can hardly be overrated. 
It is generally known that Sanskrit and Prakrit works of grammar and 
literature have much to contribute to a proper elucidation of obscurities in 
the Tolkdppiyam, For the pursuit of this line of study the first desideratum 
is to enable scholars who do not read Tamil to gain a precise idea of the 
contents of the Tamil work. Ancient Tamil customs and social institutions 
and conventions are systematically expounded in the different sections of 
the Pond- Adikdram, and a critical study of these against a wider background 
may be expected to explain the origins of ancient Tamil culture and the 
sources of its sustenance. The department of Tamil studies in the Aimamalai 
University have therefore chosen well in undertaking this translation. 

The translator assigns the Tolkdppiyam to the third century B.C. and 
the General Editor, Dr. A. C. Chettiar, to a period ‘anterior to 450 B.C., the 
age commonly assigned to Panini, the Sanskrit grammarian’, dates which 
will command the assent of few critical students. In the interpretation of 
the sutras reliance is placed mainly on the commentaries of IJampurnar and 
Naccinarkkiniyar, both great annotators belonging to periods several 
centuries later than the date of Tolkdppiyam ; where the two annotators differ, 
both are translated. The editor remarks that the translator should have 
consulted a modem commentary by a former Professor of Tamil in the 
University. It is somewhat disappointing that the translator does not seem 
to have thought of closely studying the text of the siUras with a view to 
reach their natural and proper meaning; commentaries may be helps or 
hindrances according to the use we make of them, and no modern student 
should tie himself to a single commentator or shirk the task of judging 
between different interpretations or criticizing them where necessary. 

The plan of the work varies widely between the two parts. In Part I 
the aUlras are not transliterated though the omission is made good in the 
first few pages of Part II, and the text of the commentaries is not given. 
Some sHtras are not numbered while others are omitted (p. 8). The illustra- 
tive stanzas cited in the commentaries are translated also, and indeed the 
editor hails these translations as ‘the greatest merit of the work’! There 
are lengthy dissertations on sundry topics interspersed with the translations ; 
these are by no means impressive or original, and have little relevance to 
the context, e.g. that on kingship, administration and so on (pp. 10-32), 
They appear to be parts of earlier writings of the translator lugged in for 
reasons best known to him, as we may suspect from the occurrence of 
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phrases like ‘ as was already deserved ‘ we already observed *, which are not 
justified by what precedes them in the book itself. 

But the most serious flaw in the work is that the translation of the 
HHUtraa themselves is not always accurate. To give perhaps what is an 
extreme instance — 14 and 15 on p. 9 are simple in themselves and 
mean in substance that while the behavioin* of lovers appropriate to one 
tv^ai or region may be ascribed to a different region in a stanza, the de- 
scriptions of nature belonging to two different regions should not get mixed 
up in one and the same stanza ; so also the time appropriate to one region 
may be ascribed to another. But the translation reads as follows: ‘The 
basic things of one may go in with those of any other ; but the 
lands that possess them need not be contiguous. The basic things as well 
as the products of the soil that are different from the uripporvl can get 
mixed with those of another soil ; but the love aspects remain the same for 
each land division as will be seen from the poems of 6angam celebrities’ 
(p. 9). The poems of 6angam celebrities, by the way, have no place in the 
rendering of a siitra that has not a syllable suggesting the idea. This in 
fact is a translation of the commentary and not of the corresponding siitra. 
What can one make, again, of a translation like this: ‘When the hero 
expiates with a view to do away with the sin he had committed by his 
clandestine love affair and tries to see that it is extinct beyond recognition 
just like the letters written in the air’ (p. 248). One will take exception to 
some renderings of technical terms like: munpani (hemanta) and pinpani 
(i^i^ira) by ‘ pre-snow season ’ and * post-snow season ’. The transliteration of 
words is inconsistent, e.g. Tholkappiyar (p. *5) and Tolkappiyar (p. 12), 
and‘Navishnu Prathivipathi’ (p. 11). 

This work which must surely have cost much trouble to the author 
should have been published with more time and care. Hurried publications 
like this raise a legitimate doubt whether the pressure for the quick results 
of research in some of our Universities, particularly the younger ones, is 
not producing the desirable fruit. Whatever that may be, the scholar who 
does not read Tamil will have to use this book with very great caution if he 
wishes to avoid pitfalls. We hope that the book will be thoroughly revised 
and the defects will be avoided scrupulously in the succeeding ones. 


K. A. Nilakanta Sastei. 
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RESEARCHES IN ANCIENT INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 
By P. C. Sengupta 
(Received May 16, 1949) 

As researches in Astronomical Chronology, the following nine papers 
of mine were published in the JRA8B. Letters: — 

(1) Some Astronomical References from the 

Mahabharata and their Significance . . Vol. II, 10, 1937, 

(2) Bharata Battle Traditions . . 

(3) Solstice Days in \'edic Literature 

(4) Madhu-Vidya or the Science of Spring . . 

(5) When Indra became Maghavan 

(6) The Solar Eclipse in the Rgveda and the 

Date of Atri . . . . . . Vol. VII, 3, 1941. 

(7) Time Indications in Baudhayana 6rauta 

Sutra .. .. .. Vol. VII, 9, 1941. 

(8) The Gupta Era . . . . . . \^ol. VIII, 2, 1942, 

(9) Time Indications in Kalidasa . . Vol. IX, 3, 1945. 

The researches published m the above papers revised and improved 
upon, together with my other findings in Indian Chronology, were incor- 
porated in my work. Ancient hidia^i Chronology and published by the 
Calcutta University in the form of a book in 1 947 A.D. It now appears 
from some reviews i <fe 2 of this work that some of my data, their sources 
and consequently the findings therefrom have been doubted. In the present 
])apor 1 propose to defend my vjca^ qioints and clarify those doubts. 

In the prehistoric research portions of my work and in some of the above- 
named papers, doubts ox])re&Bed by the reviewers relate to the sources, the 
MahdhMrata, Vedas, Brdhmanas and the Iraida Sutras. I take up first 
the Mahabharata as the source for finding the year of the Bharata battle. 

The epic Mahabharata, as we have it now, has received many additions 
but wo cannot discard it altogether as a source for history, it is an itihdsa 
which moans something like a chronicle. On this point Bhaskara II ’s 
dictum as to this sort of literature as handed down to later times runs thus s : 
that in finding the reliable portions of such M^orks, we are to accept as true 
only those statements that can stiind the test of scientific examination. 
When I selected my data from the Mahdbhdiata, I closely adhered to this 
rule of scientific consistency, and avoided all omens which are clearly later 
additions and cannot by any stretch of imagination be believed to have been 
the i ntegral parts of the original Pandava saga . I concentrated my ati ention 
in my selection of data to the scattered lunisolar indications alone, and 
carefully avoided all summaries, which were all later additions having 


Vol. IV, 15-18, 1938. 


1 Herbert Chatly, Bates in Indian Antiquity, The Ohsermtorg, Vol. 68, No. 844. 
« V. Ramesam, Review of Ancient Indian Chronology, The Hindu (Madras), dated 
26-7-1948. 

« Bhaakara II, Orahagamta, Comm, on Bha^ar^dhydya, 1-6. 
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hardly any shadow of truth in them. My chief data for finding the year 
of the Bharata battle are only throe, viz. : — 

(i) That there was a new moon at the star Antares (Jye§fM) in 

the year of the fight.i 

(ii) That the battle which lasted eighteen days, ended on the day of 

the moon*s conjunction with 6ravand (Altair),^ 

(iii) That between the end of the fight and the first day of the sun’s 

northerly course, the interval was of 50 days.® 

With regard to the first datum, there has not been raised any objection 
from any quarter. As to the second some doubts have been expressed on a 
wrong interpretation of the verses of the ^alyaparva, ch. 35, 13-14 which 
normally mean that Valadeva being smitten with grief at the prospect of 
the great carnage imminent went away on a pilgrimage tour to the holy 
bating places on the river Saras vati, and on the Anurddhd day Krtavarma 
with his whole army of Yadavas sided with Duryodhana. Here by a 
ludicrous misconstruction, viz. combining the first verse of stanza 14, 
with lines of stanza 13, the commentator Nilakantha made out that Valadeva 
started not on the Pusyd day but on the Anvrddhd day. Wherever there 
is anything astronomical the commentator has been always misleading. In 
giving this interpretation he has quite forgotten the import of tlie sixth 
stanza of the same or the preceding chapter which says that Valadeva had 
gone out on the Pusyd day and returned on the &mvand day, the 42nd from 
the Pusyd day.® That from the Amnddhd day, the J^ravarjd day, the date 
would be the 6th, 33rd, 60th day, and never the 42nd day— is a fact missed 
by the commentator and his followers. Hence my conclusion that on 
the last day of the battle the moon was conjoined with ^ravard, is of im- 
shakeable validity. 

Now taking into consideration the data (i) and (ii) together, we see 
that the moon may take 4, 31, 58, etc. days in A.P. to pass from Antares 
to Altair, i.e. from Jyesthd to 6ravand, As the battle lasted 18 days, we 
are forced to accept that here this period of the moon’s transit fiom A mates 
to Altair as of 31 days. 

Next as to the Mahdbhdrafa datum (lii) tabled above, that bet>\een the 
end of the fight and the first day of the sun’s next northerly course, ther<^ 
was an observed interval of fifty days. We now proceed to show that 
this was impossible for interpolation by using any one of the Indian astro- 
nomical methods both the prescientific and Siddhdntic ones. I have shovn 
in Chapter I of my book that this interval could not be interpolated by using 
knowledge of the Jyautisa Veddmgas wherefrom the interval works out as 
between 57 and 54 days.® We now come down to the era of the early 
Siddhdntic period of Indian astronomy, dated from about 500 A.D. 

Now from the day of the new moon at Antares till the end 

of the fight the period was of . , . . 31 days (a). 

Between the end of the fight and the 1 st day of the sun’s 

next northerly course the interval was of . . 50 days (6). 

Total . . 81 days. 

1, * and 8 p. c. Sengupta, Ancient Indian Chronology^ MBh. leferences numbered 
(i), (vi) and (vii) on pages 3, 6 and 7. 

* The text is : Wlft WrTW \ 

1 n 

5 P, C. Sengupta, Ancient Indian Cfmmdogyy MBh. reference (vi) on page 6* 

« P. C. Sengupta, idtd., pp, 19-24. 

IB 
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These 81 days comprise 2f lunations. With the lunar month of Mdrga 
(lunar Agrahdyana) begun with the new moon at Ar^arta, in 2f lunations, 
the day of the last quarter of lunar Mdgha must come as the first day of 
the sun's northerly course, ^ and the winter solstice day came one day 
earlier, i.e. in 80 days. Here the lunar month must be taken as new moon 
ending. 

The Kali Ahargana (i.e. number of days of the Kali era) 
on the Jyesthd new moon day of 2449 B.C. or 
—2526 of the 6aka era becomes . . . . 238,755 days. 

Nov add for the W.S. day of 2448 B.C. . . . 80 days. 

The number of days of the Kali ej*a for the W.S. day of 

2448 B.C., works out as . . . . . . 238,835 days. 

This Ahargana is necessary if ealeiilation be made according to the 
Khahdalhddyafca of Brahmagupta and tho niodern Siirya Siddhftnta. 
But as we want to examine tho potentiality by the Surya, Romaka and the 
PauUSa Siddhdntas as summarized by Vai*ahamihira in his Pancasiddhun- 
tikd, we have to find the negative Ahargana for the date from the epoch of 
N’araha's this work. Now tho epoch of the zero day of 427 of Saka era* works 
out as the day of the Kali Ahargaua = 1317123. The Kali Ahangana on 
the day of W.8. of 2448 B.C. = 238835; hence the nagative Ahargana 
of the Panrasiddhdntikd for the winter solstice day of the year 2448 
B.C.= 1 078288 days. 

The rules according to the JSvff/a,^ Romaka^ and the Panliia^ 
8iddhdnta^, as given by A'arahe for the luni -solar elements are true for the 
mean midday at Ujjayini. Hence in making calculations according to 
the first two works named before, the Kali A hargana should be taken at 
238834*5, i.e. half a day less. The calculation is shown below : — 


Hidilhaota 

(1) 

Ahaigana 
(2) ■ 

Mean Sun 

(3) 

True Sun 

(4) 

Long, of W.S 
acc. to 
Siddhanta 
(S) 

Diflerencea 

(6) 

Khandukhadyaka 
of Bralimagupta 

+ 2:18834*5 

lOs 15° 55' 16^ 

10s17°51'13' 

10® 9° 

8°51' 

Moil. Surya 8id- 
dhanta 

Kail 

+ 238834*5 

10«15°57'2"^ 

10® 17° 49' 19' 

10®9° 

8° 49, 

Varaha Surya Sid 
dhanta 

P. Siddhautika 
- 1078288 

10® 15° 55' 16', 

10®17°51'13' 

10*6° 

11° 51' 

Varaha Romaka 
Siddh&uta 

- 1078288 

9® 10' 42' 48' 

9® 12° 39' 23' 

9® 6° 30' 

6° 9' 

Var&ha Pauliia 
Siddhanta 

- 1078288 

* 

j 

10® 14° 51' 43' 

10® 16* 50' 4' 

10® 6° 

10° 60' 


The longitude of tho winU*r solstice of the year 2449 B.C. has been 
based on the longitude of Regiilus or Mo/ghd in these Siddhdntas on the 


^ P. C. Sengupta, Ancient Indian Chronol^y^ MBli. Reference (viii) on page 8; 
also see ‘Note on the variation of lunar months in the’ Vedio Period * annexed. 

* PafiiMsiddh&ntiJcdi ch. I, 8. • IX, 1. 

* lud., vm, 1-2. 6 in, i. 
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hypothesis that the winter solstice was known as very nearly opposite to 
Regulm^ The longitude of BegvltLS in the lii'st two works 4* 9 ® .2 Hence 
the longitude of the Winter solstice has been taken 10* 9"* in the SiddMntic 
notation. The Panmaiddhaniikd gives the longitude of Begulvs as » 4* 6®.* 
Hence winter solstice (2448 B.C.) has been assumed to have been s=: 10* 6® 
according to the Surya and the Paulina Siddhantas. In the case of the 
Bmtaka Siddklnia the longitude of Regulus has been corrected for — 29'6 
centuries by 29® 30'. Hence the longitude of Begulv>8 for 2449 B.C. has 
been taken =. 3* 6® 30' and that of the winter solstice = 9* 6® 30' in the 
Bomaka notation. 

The difiFerences in column (6) show that according to the Khan^^- 
khddyaka and the modern, Siddhanta, the sun reach^ the winter sol- 
stice 9 days earlier. According to the Svrya Siddhdnta as given by Varaha , the 
sun reached the winter solstice 12 days earlier. Siruilarly it is readily seen 
that according to the Panliia and the Rmtiala Siddhantas the sun reached 
the winter solstic*e 6 and 11 days earlier. Necessarily for the interpolator 
the possible interval between the end of the fight and the first day of the 
sun's northerly course could have been 41, 41, 38, 44 and 39 clays respectively. 
Never could the interpolator get at the interval of 50 days of the Malta- 
bhdrata statement by using these siddhantas. 

The above calculation completely explodes the standpoint of one 
reviewer that the astronomers after the Christian ora w(Te very competent 
to make the necessary calculations to interpolate the Mahdbkdiala references 
I have used as bases for finding the year of the Bharata battle. 

There is no evidence of the influence of the Indian Siddkdntic astro- 
nomy that can be traced in the present Mahdbhdra'a. The great epi(* does 
nowWe speak of the signs of the zodiac, does not mention the days of the 
week. When it speaks of the solstices, etc.^ the text has reference to the 
equinoxes, the solstices, and the ends of the 86th days and not 86® as 
measured from the beginning of the vernal equinoctial year. Even the 
names tropical months stated in the Mahdhhdraia as Dhdid, Mitra, Atyawd, 
&akra, Vaiuria, Anda, Bhaga, Vivasvdn, Pusan, Savitd, Tvastd and Visnu^ 
are not the names of these months of the Siddhantas. The attempt at 
tracing the influence of the Indian Siddhantic astronomy on the great epic 
is to run after a mere chimera. 

Thus it is fully established that the lunisolar data I have derived from 
the Mahdhhdraia itself and have used them for finding the year of the 
Bharata battle cannot be held as interpolation by any subsequent redactors. 
They belong to the most ancient strata of the epic— they were the state- 
ments of the original Panda va saga from which the MahdhJuhata grew into 
its present form 111 successive stages. 

How elegantly from the set of three data enunciated before, the date 
of the Bharata battle comes out is now very briefly stated. 

The year in our time in which the new moon at the closest approach 
to Antares (Jyesfhd) haiipened w^as the year 1929 A.D. and the date was 
December 1 , 1 929. After 80 days from it "the date w’as the 1 9th of February, 
1930 — the true lunisolar-stellar anniversary of the winter solstice day of 
the year of the Bharata battle. Nowadays the winter solstice falls on 


^ P. C. Songupta, Ancient Indian Chronology, quotation from Brhateamhita, 
XIII, 3, on p. 15 and also MBh. reference cited on p. 171, No. (2). 

* P. C. Sengupta, Introduction to Burgess’ Translation of the Surya Siddhdpta, 
Calcutta TTniv. reprint, p. xxvii. 

9 Ibid. 

^ MBh., Vana., oh. 198, the concluding lines. 

» MBh., Adi., ch. 123, 15-16. 
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December 22. Between this date and the 19th ot February, there is an 
interval 69 days by which the winter solstice day has preoed^. We now 
take the rough proportion that the ^winter solstice day precedes in this 
particular case, by one day in 74*22 years. 

Hence on multiplying 74*22 years by 69 we get the elapsed years till 
1 929 A.D. as 5= 4378 years. We have again to make the year of the Bharata 
battle exactly similar to 1929, in respect of lunisolar-stellar phenomena. 
Now remembering that 19, 160 and 1939 sidereal years are true lunisolar- 
stellar cycles 1 we have, 

4378 = 1939x2+160x3+19+1. 

Hence the period of 4378 years has got to be curtailed by one year, 
and the correct interval between 1929 A.D. and the year of the Bharata 
battle is to be taken at 4377 years sidereal. Now from 1929 A.D. we 
subtract 4377 years and arrive at the astronomical year of —2448 A.D. or 
2449 B.C. which is the year of the Bharata battle as established in the 
Ancient Indian Chronology. This 6nding gets corroborated by the Vrddha 
Garga Tradition as recorded by Varahamihira about the Yudhisthira era 
having the zero year of —2626 Saka era. 

In judging the lunisolar data as obtained from the MaJmbharata^ I 
have used the year 1 929-30 A.D. as the gauge year, as the now moon at 
AniareM on December 1, 1929 A.D., happened as near as possible to this 
star. We could as well take year 1934-36 A.D. as the gauge year in which 
the new moon at Antares happened on the 6th December, 1934. The 
Mahdhhdrata data would then lead to the 25th February, 1935, as the true 
anniversary of the winter solstice day of the year of the battle. This would 
raise the year from 2449 B.C. to about 2829 B.C. — ^a finding that has no 
anchorage of a recorded tradition and is of no use to us. Similarly some 
otlier solutions are possible, but none excepting the finding of 2449 B.C. 
gets corroboration from any reliable tradition. ’ The date for the new moon 
at A 7? /are, 9 in the gauge year can never be taken on a date earlier than 
December 1 of our time — as it would not be a new moon at Jye^thd 
{A ntarcfi). 

It has been thus shown that the lunisolar data which have been the 
bases for finding the year of the BhSrata battle in my work, cannot be by 
any stretch of imagination considered as later additions in the present 
MaJmhhdrata — they all belong to the time when the Pandava saga was first 
composed, faithfully preserved and transmitted either by memorizing or 
by writing in an alphabet which has been supplanted by the later and 
highly scientific current Indian alphabet. 

There are some other passages in the great epic, which may be inter- 
preted on this finding that the battle was fought in 2449 B.C. Here is an 
example, viz. : 

Bhlama's statement as to the correct termination of the 13 years of the 
Pdfjidavas' Exile . — In the Virdtaparva, chapter 62, stanzas 3~6 * Bhlsma’s 
statement on this point runs as follows : ‘In every 6 years there happen two 


A P, 0. Sengupta, Ancient Indirm Chronology, p. 16, also JRASB. Letters, Vol, III, 
p. 113. 

* MBh. Text : n ^ II 

?^T*IWf*WT ITWT! ^ ^ fT^inirMT: I 

t «i^ trfw! 1 B t 
w »WT inft < 
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extra lunations. Of the Pa^davas there have been 5 extra lunations 
and 12 extra days in their period of exile according to my reckoning. All 
of the conditions have been fulfilled by them according to their promise. 
Having known this as correct, Arjuna who never does anything wrong has 
come to this place before us.* 

Neither the commentator Nilakantha nor any one of the later ex- 
pounders, has been able to explain this mode of reckoning which Bhi^ma 
has hero followed. He says that in the 13 years of the exile there have been 
161 lunations and 12 extra days or that the total number of days become 
4766, In the lunisolar reckoning according to the Vedarbgas which follows 
the same rule in lunisolar adjustment of the quinquennium, the number 
of days become 4759^ which is less by 7 days. If in 8 years there be taken 
3 extra lunations, in 12 years there would be extra lunations plus 11 
extra days for one year, the number of days in 13 years become 4752 which 
is less by 14 days. Hence Bhisma*s statement has remained a riddle or 
Vydsalcuta as it is styled in the Mahdbhdrafa, Here is the solution of the 
riddle : 

As stated before, my finding of the year of the Bharata battle is 2449 
B.C. The exile of the Pandavas began from some date of the year 2462 
B.C., i.e. thirteen yealrs before the year of the fight. 

On January 8, 2462 B.C., at G.M.N. or Kuruksetra mean time 17 hrs. 

8 mins. (J.D.= 822185) there were — 

True Sun = 268° 31' 2r, 

True Moon == 91 ° 27' 46", 

Regnlus or Magha = 88° 26' 47". 

The full moon happened about 6 hours before, almost exactly con- 
joined with Regulvs or Magha, It was thus necessarily followed by the 
last quarter conjoined with Antares or Jyfsthd and the previous new^ moon 
took place at about p Delphinis. This lunar month of which this w^as the 
full moon, was a Vedic standard month of Magha. ^ The sun reachofl 
the winter solstice on the lOth January with moon 16'5 or 17 days old 
roughly. 

The next step would be to determine the date of this year 2462 B.C. 
on which the Pandavas having lost the stakes at the game of dice went into 
their exile. In doing this we have to settle the date on A\hich ended the 
thirteen years of the Pandavas’ exile. It was the day of the battle of 
Arjuna and the Kauravas on the north of Virata’s caj)ital and very nearly 
the 1 4th day of the dark half of the lunar month for reasons set forth below. 

We have in the Virdtaparva, ch. 30, the stanzas 26-272 which say that 
Su^rma, the chief of the Trigartas, started on his expedition to attack 
\'irata’s capital from the south on the 8th day of the dakk half of the 
month and the Kauravas started to attack the same city, one day later 
on the 9th day, from the north. 

That the actual fight took place on the north of Virata^s capital about 
5 days later, would be readily conceded. We have seen that in the year 
2462 B.C., the quinquennium was started two days after the full moon of 

1 P. C. Sougupta, Ancie7tt Indimi Chronology,, page 162, also JRASB, Letters, Vol. 
IV, pp. 420-21. 

2 MHh. Text : 323rr i 

II II 

■Vlt ^ KTWW I 
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Magha. Blu 9 iiia’B statement of 12 extra days and 6 extra lunations makes 
the age of the moon on the day of the encounter as the 14th day of the 
dark half. It is now necessary to find the lunar month of which the day 
was the 14th of the dark half. 

In the year 2449 B.C. the new moon near Antares happened on October 
21, the 12th October was a Pn§yd day; the 27th day backward was also a 
Pusyd day. The Puayd days before 21st October, 2449 B.C., are thus 
arranged in the series of 9, 36, 63 etc., days in A.P. backward from that 
date. There must be two Puayd days between the end of the Pai^dava’s 
exile and the new moon at Antares on the 21st October, 2449 B.C. The 
reasons are set forth now : — 

On the first Pusyd day, Drupada’s priest went to the Kaurava court 
to claim the restoration of the dominion to the Pandavas with the capital 
at Indraprastha i and the second Pusyd day came about 27 days later 
while Kr§na was still negotiating for peace at the Kaurava court, ^ and 
both the armies marched to and encamped at Kurulcsetra, Hence from the 
14th day of the dark half of the lunar month on which the period of the 
Pandava’s exile ended we have to count 2 lunations +2 days or 61 days 
till October 21 of the year 2449 B.C. Hence the date in question was the 
21st of August, 2449 B.C., on which at G.M.N. or K.M. time of 17 hrs, 
8 mins. 

True Sun = 1 27° 14' 31 
True Moon = 101° 35' 15". 

Hence, Moon -Sun = 334° 20' 44" = 1 2° x 27+10° 20' 44". It is thus 
clear that the 28th tifhi was current, perhaps also the 28th day from the 
first visibility of the crescent after the preceding new moon. 

Now from the 21st August, 2449 B.C., we count 4766 days backward 
following Bhisma’s statement and arrived at the date : — 

The 4th August, 2462 B.C. (.l.O. 822393), on wdiich at G.M.N. or 
K M.T., 17 J)rs. 8 mins, we have — 

True Sun = 109° 36' 44". 

True Moon = .307° 13' 55". 

Thus, Moon-Sun = 12°x 16+5° 37' 11". Hence the 2nd tithi of the 
dark half of the month had begun from about 12 hrs. before. This date 
of the 4th August, 2462 B.C.,was the day on which the Pandavas went 
away on exile. 

Now the Julian day No. of the preceding Magha full moon day = 
822185, and the Julian day No. of the date of the Pandava's exile 
= 822393. Ditference = 208 days. 

This period of 208 days comprise 7 lunations +2 days. Hence the day 
of the Pandavas’ exile was the 2nd day after the full moon of Bhadrapada. 

Wi* now set forth hf)w in 13 years, there came to be reckoned 5 extra 
lunations and 12 extra days. According J:o the Jyantisa Veddmgas (circa 
1429 B.C.), in a quinquennium the second Asndlm and the second Pausa were 
reckoned as extra months at intervals of 30 lunations and not counted at any 
other times.* In the Pandava times also, wo may infer, that the extra or 

1 MBh., Vdyoga,, eh. 6, 17. ^ IWT ^ I 

3 MBh., Udyoga,, ch. 150, 3. ^ I 

® Yajnsa Jyantisa, 7, and also in the 9th stanza of the same work 

the statement of the tithia of the Ist ayana days of the ten courses of the quinquen- 
nium is as 7, 13, 4, 10, 1, 7, 13, 4 and 10. The sixth figure 1, shows the first HtM 
of 
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additive months were only (1 ) the full moon ending &rdvana and (2) the full 
moon ending Mdgha at intervals of 30 lunations, and that such extra months 
were not reckoned at any other times. The five-year-long cycle in this 
particular case was started from January 10, 2462 B.C. The first day of the 
sun’s northerly course, and extra months were added at intervals of 30 
lunations. 

Now on the 4th of August, 2462 B.C., seven months of the quinquen- 
nium were already over, thus : — 

After 23 lunations, there was reckoned one extra lunation (1 ) 
and „ 64(24 +30) „ „ „ one „ „ (2) 

,, „ 85(66+30) ,, „ „ one ,, „ (3) 

„ „ 116(86+30) „ „ „ owe „ „ (4) 

„ ,,147(117+30),, „ „ owe „ „ (6) 

„ in 13 lunationsi there were reckoned 12 extra days (a) 

Thus in 161 {= 148+13) lunations and 12 extra days, there were 
reckoned 6 extra lunations and 12 extra days. 

Hence Bhisma’s reckoning of 13 years was not done by any direct 
method of calculation, but was based on the Special Civil Calendar made 
in the year of the Pa^<Java’s exile, and was as old as the Pandava time. It 
is very likely that settling the day or days for the Rajasuya sacrifice of 
Yudhi^thira, was the occasion for the finding of the winter solstice day of 
the year 2462 B.C. and the great sacrifice was finished two lunationerand two 
days later from January 10, 2462 B.C., on the first day of Indian spring. 

We may therefore conclude that the Mahdhhdrata in spite of many 
interpolations in it by later writers, contains solid bed-rock of truth of the 
really true events, from which the data carefully selected should lead to the 
correct dates of the events of the Pandava time, and my finding of the 
date of the Bh&rata battle must be accepted as correct. It is thus clearly 
established that the Mahdbhdrata as basis for chronological finding, when 
the selection is made by avoiding the doubtful statements, is thoroughly 
trustworthy from the view-point of real history. The question that remains 
to be answered is how the and the Vedas have been trans- 

mitted through millennia of years. 

Ttansmission through Millennia of years of the Mahdhhdrata and the 

Vedic Literature 

The method by which the real history of the Pa^davas has been tams- 
mitted through centuries and milleimia of years must be either pure oral 
transmission by a 8i)ecial class of memorizers called sutas, helped probably 
by means of writing with some pre-Devanagari script. This script in course 
of years, got supplanted by the Devanagari or Brahmi alphabet and script. 
In the Mohenjo Daro finds there is evidence of a script which is different 
from the Devanagari or the Brahmi script, although these inscriptions have 
not been as yet satisfactorily deciphered. There were several classes of 
memorizers, one class specialized in memorizing the Mahdhhdraiay one class 
in memorizing the Vedas including the Samhitds^ and Brdhwanas and the 
Aray/yakas', they were the SrautinSf a class which still exists. By thus 
dividing these duties it may be conceded that a correct verbal transmission 
was made possible. Although the present Brahmi alphabet and script may 
1^ taken to have been invented about 1000® B.C. The possibility of some 

^ The extra days in 13 lunations becomes 12 here the fraction has been 
omitted. 

• P. C, Sengupta, Aneient Indian Chronology, page 207. 
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other form of script being used in the preservation and transmission of the 
Vedas and the Mahdhhdrata saga cannot thus be altogether ruled out. 

Prof. K. C. ChattopadhySya of the Allahabad University who holds 
that writing was known in the Vedic period, points out the following tq as 
evidence from the Rgveda itself. 

‘One (man) indeed seeing speech has not seen her, another (man) 
hearing her has not heard her, but to another she delivers her person as a 
loving wife well-attired presents herself to her husband.’^ 

I^rom these considerations my view-point is that the present MaM» 
bhdraiay in spite of all lies and interpolations relating to omens, summaries, 
etc., made into it by the later redactors, has faithfully preserved those 
references on which I have based the finding of the year of the Bharata 
battle. The references which I have examined in this paper, must be as 
old as the Pandava time. They are : (1 ) an observational result which could 
not be interpolated by using any of the ancient systems of Indian astronomy 
and perhaps not even by using the Syntaxis of Ptolemy, (2) BhTsma’s rule 
for settling the duration of the Papdava’s exile for 13 years, which is in 
thorough agreement with my finding of the date of the Bharata battle, and 
which cannot be explained under any of the ancient or modern systems of 
reckoning. I now turn to — 

Vedic Data for Vedic Antiquity 

Of the Rgveda there are no variant reading as it is current in the whole 
of India — a fact which is in a marked contrast to the Mahdhhdrata, which 
has many recensions with many later additions. Hence the Rgveda is the 
most reliable work for the determination of Vedic antiquity. In my work, 
Ancient Indian Chronology not only tho Rgveda, hut bAbo tho Atharva Veda 
has been used to establish some of the dates. Whitney s translation of the 
latter work wdiicli shows the variant readings has been utilized in the 
resear(*h. Hence there can be no fault as to the Vedic texts used in finding 
the Anodic dates. As to their interpretation some differences have had to 
be made with the commentators whenever they confounded the whole issue 
by their mistakes. 

In the work. Ancient Indian Chronology, in ascertaining the Vedic 
antiquity no less than ten chapters have been devoted ; in six of them the 
superior limit to the Vedic culture has been established at 4000 B.C. These 
are the Chapters J\, V, VII, VHI, IX and XI. The dates arrived at in 
Chapters X, XII and in Chapter XIII one or tw^o dates from the references, 
have converged to a Vedic antiquity of about 3000 B.C. The date of 3243 
B.C. has been arrived at in Chapter XII, where the Brdhmana text speaks 
of the birth of Pa^upati or 6iva as a god in the V(^dic or Hindu pantheon, 
and Prajapati or Brahma is condemned by giving him a bad name by the 
Vedic people. In the MahdJbhdrata and the Purdnas also it is stated that 
Siva or Mahadeva had no share of the sacrificial portions before, and of the 
punishment which iSiva meted out to Daksa for not inviting or invoking 
him at the latter’s ^ edic sacrifice. How and when the Vedic gods Indxa, 
Mitra, VaruDa,etc., were gradually cast off and 6iva was accepted as a god 
is a matter for research in the religious history of the Vedic peoples. The 
date about 3243 B.C. appears to the present author as the date when the 


H M. X. 71, 4. cf. Poo^m Orientalist, 

VoL I, No. 4, pp. 47ff, 
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influence of the Mohenjo Daro civilization prevailed over the Vedic religion 
and its ideals. In the Rgveda we get the mention of the i^liiSnadevas or 
Phallic worshippers in two places, viz. (1) in M. VII, 21, 5 and (2) in M. X, 
09, 3. The second reference speaks of a fight between the Vedic Aryans 
and the Si^nadevas in which the latter were defeated and their city was 
destroyed. It is likely that the Vedic Aryans came from the north earlier 
and settled in Gandhara (Kandahar) and the north Punjab and the Mohenjo 
Daro people came by sea and built their cities in Sind and the South Punjab. 
Again the destruction of &auh?iapun by Kreua about 2462 B.C. described in 
the MaMhharata, Vanaparva, Chapters 13-22, may really mean the de- 
struction of a city of the Mohenjo Daro people. The two peoples lived side 
by side in peace for a long time and the conflict came much later is my 
considered opinion on this point. The lower limit to the truly Vedic 
antiquity has been shown in my work ^ as about 2444 B.C. almost the same 
as the year of the Bharata battle. The real Vedic period thus extends 
from 4000 to 2450 B.C. Be»fore me the same superior limit to the Vedic 
antiquity was obtained both by Tilak and Jacobi. 

Max Muller and Wintemitz on Vedic Antiquity 

We now take up the ostimatcvs of Max Muller and Wintemitz as to the 
Vedic antiquity. Both of them formulated their estimates on the basis that 
Buddhism pmsuppos(^s the existence of the whole Veda, i.e. the hymns, 
Brdhmanas, Atanyalca^ and the Tlpanismlfi. The former conjectures that the 
\'odas were developed between 1200 and 1000 B.C., and the latter from the 
same basis, ascribes the superior limit to the Vedic antiquity as about 
2500 to 2000 B.C. These are mere guess works and they could not discern 
anything better from the Vedas for any scientific determination of the Vedic 
periods. ^Max Muller considcu’ed his date of 1200-1000 B.C. only as a 
terminus adqueip and in his Gifford Lectures on “Physical Religion ” in 1889, 
he expressly states, “that we cannot hope to fix a iemnnus a quo. Whetlier 
the \odic hymns were composed 1000 or 1500 or 2000 or 3000 B.C. no 
power on earth will ever determine’’. It is remaikable, however, how 
strong the powder of suggestion is even in science. Max Miillej 's hypoth tical 
and really purely arbitrary determination of the Vedic epochs in the course of 
year^, received more and more, the dignity and the character of a ficieniificalhj 
proved fact^ vdthont any arguments or actual facts having hien added .^ — 
Winternitz’s History of Indian Literature, \"ol. I, pp. 293 et seqq. (Cal. 
Univ. Edn.). 

We can only imagine that Max Muller uas led by the idea that the 
Veddrhga sUitement of the position of the solstices, viz. the summer solstice 
at the middle of the Aiile^yl division and the winter solstice at the beginning 
of the Dhanisthd division was the oldest traditional statement indicating 
limit of the Hindu cultural antiquity at 1400 to 1200 B.C. Wintemitz 
could not go beyond the age when the vernal equinox was at the Kjitikds 
(Pleiades) and the summer solstice at Maghd (Eegulas) true for about 
2500 to 2200 B.C. Wintemitz has failed to get at the true import of the 
Mahdbhdrata statement — Rohim hyahhat purram or that Rohi^i was the 
first star 2 (circa 3000 B.C.) and also of the statement in the Atharva Veda 
that the line of Paramesthin 3 passed through the star Aja-ehapat (a 
Pegani), the ‘one-fool ed goat’ — (circa 4000 B.C.), as Whitney literally 


1 Ancient Indian Introduction, page xxvii. 

2 P. C. Sengupia, Ancient Indian Chronology y page 16, quotation from the Mahd» 
bhdraUi. 

8 Ibid,, page 94; quotation from the Atharva Veda, 
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translates it. It was the translator of the Atharra Veda who first discovered 
that the Atharva Veda speaks of the heliacal rising of the X and v Scorpionis, 
and could even estitnate the season when they became visible, but it is a 
pity that he could not get at its chronological significance. This has been 
shown in Chapter X of my work, Ancient Indian Chronology. 

In my work, the data from the Vedas, Brdhfna'nas, ^rauta sutras and 
the Mahdbhdrata have been most carefully selected; the methods of arriving 
at the Vedic and post-Vedic dates have been thoroughly scientific while 
Max Mfiller and Winternitz’s estimates are mere conjectures. If the readers 
of my work can free themselves from the fallacy of argumentiim ad vere- 
cvndiaw, they should readily accept my findings. Those who are scholars 
in Sanskrit literature but not astronomers can perhaps recognize the 
validity of my data. Once this is recognized the chronological findings 
should be readily accepted. 

Similarly, the findings of the dates of the Brdk)ha( as and the ^rauta 
sntras are also scientifically correct, they cannot be compared to and 
judged by the rough estimates of the biassed orientalists, who could not 
and cannot understand the astronomical references contained in these 
works, and their significance. We look for truth, the whole truth and 
nothiiur but the truth. 

As to the date of Kalidasa, one reviewer is inclined to takt^ Kalidasa 
prior to Vatsbhatti, the poet of the Mandasor inscription, because the 
similies and ideas are of the same type. The conclirion may be the reverse 
of that. It seems a wrong idea that all the similies in Kalidasa are original. 
The more natural hypothesis voiild be that these similarities indicate that 
these were the usual modes of expression of ideas in Sanskiit literature. 
Even the GVd says that spring is the season ol fitmers, 'rtfinano kusuma- 
karah’. In the modern kdmdyarji.a, the poet dcsciibe^s the limpid waters 
of the Tamasa as pure the mind of a righteous man. We have in Varaha’s 
Brhat Samhifa a very similar expression: ‘minds of righteous men as 
]»ure as the vaters of autumn Here' no orientalist would make the assump- 
tion that the poet of the modt^rn Barndyaria was later than Varaha. 

The same re\iever has end(‘d his review by raying: why i took the 
trouble of reconsidering the Gupta era when Keiliiorn had done all that Avas 
necessary before m<‘. If this had been the case Prof. Dr. 1). R. Bhandarkar 
wx)uld not have sought my assibtance in settling the date of the Gupta 
inscription Kos. XI and XII on pp. 259-61 of my work. The revioww has 
atlmitted, however, that ‘Mr. Gupta had rendered a •-erviee in the matter 
by explaining a discrepancy of one year which sometimes occurs in tlie 
interpretation of tlu' Gupta inscriptiojis ’. My aim cliicdjy was to put a 
stop to all attempts at identifying the Gupta era Avith the Samvat or the 
Malva era. He has again admitted that I ha\e done some seiA ice in the 
matter of calendar reckoning in the Gupta peiiod. But he has missed the 
important point I have settl(‘d as to the Jovial years in the Gupta inscrip- 
tions, which are to be interpreted according to the Surya Siddhcbvta, 
Chapter XIV, 1 6-1 7, kiumm by the name KdttiJcddi years. By this discoAwy, 
the zero year has been shifted from the dubious A.D. to the 

rational year of 319 or 319-20 A.D. That the Gupta and the \'alabhi eras 
are the same was knoAAm to Alberuni. Neither mysedf nor Keilhorn can 
claim any originality here. 

As I conclude the defence of findings published in the several papers 
in the JRA8B. Letters and in my work Ancient Indian Chronology, 1 
A^ou]d say that attacks upon my researches are not unAvelcome. With 
Kalidasa T may say, ‘Hemnah saihlaksyate hyagnau vii^uddhih ^yamika- 
piva'. Of gold, purity or otherwise is tested by fire. 
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Appendix 

A Note on the Variation of Lunar Months in the Vedic Period 

That the variation in the reckoning of the lunar months from full 
moon ending to new moon ending and vice versa happened in the Vedic 
period at very short intervals, is evidenced by the following passage from 
the Taittlrlya Brahmana, K.I., p. 8, Anu. 10, 2 thus: 

‘ Paur^amasyam purvamaharbhavati, Vyas^akayam uttaram. Nanai - 
vardhamasayoh pratitisthati. Amavasyayam purvamaharbhavati, udd^te 
uttaram. Nanai va mSsayoh pratitisthati.* 

This may thus be translated : 

‘The full moon day becomes the first day, or the last quarter of the new 
moon ending Magha becomes the next day. The half months are also 
established in various ways. The first day becomes the new moon day 
and the next day, the day of the first visibility of the crescent. Various 
also are the ways in which the two sorts of lunar months are established.* 

The nature of the day, half month, and the lunar month all depended 
on the lunar phase on the previously observed winter solstice day. In the 
year 2462 B.C. on January 8, the Magha full moon happened, and the first 
day of the sun’s northerly course began on January 11 with the age of the 
moon about 3 days. The months became full moon ending no doubt, but 
the reckoning of the months was from the 3rd day of the dark half to the 
2nd day next dark half month and continued so on till the next determina- 
tion by observation of the lunar phase of the winter solstice day. A corre- 
sponding reckoning of the half months necessarily followed. In reckoning 
the full moon ending months, sometimes the first day of the sun’s northerly 
course became the last quarter of Magha or Vyastakd, as on January 10, 
2448 B.C. (vide A.I. Chronology, p. 19). In this case the half months came 
to be reckoned from one Astaka (last quarter) to the next first quarter, 
thence to the next Astaka (last quarter) for half months. With regard to 
the lunar months they were reckoned from one Astaka to the next. 

As examples, we have the full moon reckoning started from January 
10, 2454 B.C., as the first day of the sun’s northerly course ; the last quarter 
of Magha in 6 years fell on the Vyastaka on January 10, 2448 B.C. 

Again in the year 2450 B.C., January 10, was both a new moon and 
winter solstice day. The sun came to the winter turning point at 3 a.m. 
and the new moon happened about 8 p.m. The months b^ecame new moon 
ending in the year 2450 to 2448 B.C., but the first day of the sun’s northerly, 
course came to be reckoned from the first visibility of the crescent. This 
also shows why in the Mahdhhdrata references used by me for the determina-- 
tion of the Bhdrata battle should he interpreted in terms of the new moon 
ending lunar months. 

We have seen that the full moon reckoning of lunar months from 
January 10, 2454 B.C. was changed into new moon ending reckoning on 
January 10, 2450 B.C. This change is readily seen from the following 
consideration : 

It has been shown that in 8 years, there are 107 sidereal months and 
consequently 99 lunations, vide page 16, Ancient Indian Chronology. 
Thus in four years there would be 49*5 lunations = 1461*74 days and in 
4 years there are 1461 days. Thus in four years the nature of -the lunar 
months is quite liable to be changed from the full moon ending to the 
new moon ending and vice versa, when ohservaiional methods are employed 
in finding the winter solstice days. 
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un-pAninian sandhi in the RAMAYAUA 1 

By Nilmadhab Sen, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit, Maharaja Bir Bikram 
College, Agartala, Tripura ^ 

(Communicated by Dr. S. K. Chatterjee) 

(Received September 2, 1949) 

Note. — The following editions of the Ramayana have mainly been 
used in the preparation of this paper : — 

(1) The edition published by the Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay, 

in pothi-form in the ^aka era 1848. (By.) 

(2) The edition published by R. Narayanasvami from Madras in 

1933 A. D. (M.) 

(3) The edition published by T. R. Krishnacarya. (K.) 

Besides these, a few other editions have also been consulted. 

If not mentioned otherwise, the references to the cantos and lilokas 
are given after the Bombay edition. 

Sandhi or euphonic combination in Sanskrit, based mainly on the 
princiide of avoidance of hiatus and laws of assimilation, whether pro- 
gressive, regressive or mutual, is classified by the native grammarians under 
three heads, viz. voy^ol, consonant and visarjaniya, according as the final 
sound of the first word in the combination (and also the initial sound of the 
second word in the case of vowel sandhi) is a vowel or a consonant or a 
visarjaniya. The consonant sandhi in the Rii., however, does not show, 
excepting two or three cases, any noteworthy feature differing from the 
norms laid down by the great grammarian Panini about 450 B.C. ; and it is 
remarkable that the Mbh. also shows no, or hardly any, case of un- 
Paninian consonant sandhi. Excepting a large number of cases of hiatus 
and a few cases of ‘double sandhi’ and other sporadic un-Paninian forms, 
which wiU be noted below, the vowel sandhi also in the Ra. generally con- 
forms to the types sanctioned by Panini. But the visarjaniya sandhi in 
the Ra., as also in the Mbh., shows quite a good number of cases of double 
sandlii and other un-Paninian forms. 

A comparison of the un-Paninian sandhi -forms in the Ra. with those in 
the Mbh. reveals the fact that almost all the different types occur in both 
the epics ; the only difference, if it can be called a difference at all, lies in 
the fact that while the cases of un-Paninian sandhi are quite large in 
number in the Mbh., they are not so in the Ra. This is probably due to 
the fact that the Ra. is more an ornate epic than the Mbh. ; and although 


^ The publication of the critical edition of the Mbh. by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Kesearch Institute, Poona, has given a fresh impetus to the study of the epic forms 
and the usages in the Mbh., and a band of Marathi scholoi's are studying the same 
from different points of view. But apart from a few isolated papers, notably that of 
Dr, Michelson, no systematic and comprehensive work has yet been done on the 
language of the Rft., and the present paper is the first outcome of my detailed study 
on the epic linguistic forms of the Ra. Dr. Kulkorni’s papers on the un-Papinian 
forms and usages in the Mbh. have greatly helped me in comparing them with similar 
fonns in the R&. 


( 13 ) 
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sandhi was quite flexible in the epic, as in the Vedic, period, the poet of the 
genuine portions of the Ra. did not take too much license with it, and it is 
noteworthy that the largest number of cases of un-Paninian sandhi occur 
in the first and the last books. 

A few types of un-Paninian sandhi in the epics show a close afihnity 
with Pali; but it would be unwarranted to think that such forms in the 
epics are entirely <Jue to Pali influence, for most of these types occur in the 
Vedic language as well; and it must be assumed that they were quite 
common in the older dialects from which were derived Epic Sanskrit on the 
one hand and Pali on the other, although it may be true that direct Pali 
influence can be found in a few sporadic cases. 

Below is given a complete and systematically arranged list of all the cases 
of un-Paninian sandhi occurring in the Ramayana (Bombay Recension). 

1. Ireegular Vowel Sandhi 

As already said before, cases of irregular vowel sandhi, apart from 
those of hiatus, are not numerous in the Ramayana. They, however, may 
be broadly divided into four classes, viz. (a) double sandhi, (h) sandhi of 
Pragrhya vowels, (c) irregular loss of a after -e, and (d) misceUaneous. 

(a) Dovhle Sandhi 

Only ten cases of irregular double sandhi of vowels are found in the Ra, 
It is to be noted here, as also in the Mbh. (the first five books containing 
seven such cases), that the first word always ends in -e and excepting once 
the second word is Mti\ All the eases in the Ra. are meiri causa for 
avoiding hypermetrical foot. Examples are: — 

i.21. 8 . . . . prati^rutya kari^yeti (M., sarnsrutyaivam kari- 

§yami). (Cf. karisyeti — ^Mbh., v. 105. 8.) 

M., By., ii. 37. 34 . . na ciram asyah i)ravidhiyateti. 

M., By., iii. 60. 35 , . ha 8iteti punah punah. 

iii. 61 * 29 (M., 30) . . ha priydti vicukro.4a. 

M., By., iii. 69. 14 . . ehi raihsyavahety uktva. 

M., By., iv. 6. 17 . . ha priyeti rudan. 

M., By., V. 25. 11 . . ha Sumitreti bhamini. 

M., By., V. 36. 45 . . bahu^o ha priyety evam. 

vi. 103. 65 (M., vi. 104. 27) yugtotolkeva saprabha (< yugante+ulkeva). 

vii. 96. 13 (M., 14) . . sadhu Siteti capare. 

(h) Irregular Sandhi of Pragrhya Vowels 

Certain final vowels which do not combine with the following vowel are 
termed as Pragrhya by the Sanskrit grammarians. Such vowels in Classical 
Sanskrit are: (1) the vowels i, u, e as both declensional and conjugational 
endings of the dual number, (2) the nom., accu. dual and the masc. nom. pi. 
of the pronoun ados (i.e. amu and ami), (3) ‘the final o made by the com- 
bination of a final or an only vowel with the particle u’, e.g. atho, uto, etc., 
(4) ‘the final or only vowel of an interjection', e.g. aho, he, etc., and (5) the 
pluta (protracted) accent. 

The treatment of Pragyhya vowels is quite anomalous in the RV., for 
sandhi in the RV. depends entirely on metre, and as such Pragrhya vowels 
on many occasions enter into sandhi in the RV. mdiri causa^ whfle for the 
same reason many non-Pragrhya vowels do not coalesce with the following 
vowel. Though in several instances the contraction of the so-called 
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Pragrhya vowels is not shown in our text of the RV., still, as the metre 
shows, it must be pronounced as such. But already in the later Vedic 
period the special character (i.e. non-contraction) of the Pragrhya vowels 
gradually came to be fixed (and finally Panini prohibited their contraction 
with the following vowel for Classical Sanskrit). It is, therefore, not 
surprising that irregular sandhi of Pragrhya vowel is very rare in the epics. 

While comparing and contrasting the language of the Ra. with that 
of the Mbh., Dr. Michelson (JAOS, vol. 25, pp. 89ff.) remarked that con- 
traction of the Pragrhya vowel is unknown in the Mbh. This is entirely 
wrong. ^ The critical edition of the Mbh. contains no less than 11 cases of 
contraction of Pragrhya vowels in the first five books alone — a number 
which is much higher than that found in the entire Ra. Out of six such 
cases in the Ra., four are with the interjection oho (but twice only in the 
first five books of the Mbh.), one is with a nominal formation and another 
with a verbal formation. 

M., By., ii. 3. 2 . . aho* smi x)aramapritah. 

iii, 58. 17 . . . , aho’ smi vyasane magnah (M., aho’smin^.) 

M., By., vi. 98. 1 . . sarasiva mahagharme. 

vii. 27. 7 .. .. aho’ tibalavad rakso (M., asau hr.) 

M., By., vii. 30. 3 . . aho’ sya vikramaudaryam. (CT. Mbh., III. 40. 

29, aho yam.) 

M., By., vii. 102. 15 . . na jajfiate’ tidharmikau. (Cf. Mbh., i. 57. 88, 

j ajnate’stra visaradau . ) 

(c) Irregular Elision of d after -e 

There are a few instances in the Ra. in which the vowel a is irregularly 
dropped after -e just as the vowel a drops after -e. This type of irregular 
vowel sandhi occurs in the Mbh. also where it is very common, occurring 
at least 12 timers in the first five books. Dr. Michelson (op, cit.) gives a very 
rational explanation of this type of irregular sandhi; first, the vowel a 
irregularly becomes ii — as in Pali and Prakrit — ^before two consonants and 
then the regular sandhi between -e+a takes place. These cases are on a 
par with those instances in which the combination -as -fa results in o. 
Examples in the Ra. are: — 

{ vi. 73. 26 . . . . khe’ ntardadhe' tmanam anantaviryah. (Cf. 

M., vi. 73. 29 Mbh., amale’tmtoam, i. 68. 64; manj^ate - 

tmanam, i. 198. 19.) 

M., By., vii. 34. 2 . . yuddhe’hvayati darpitah. 

vii. 67, 13 . . . . na te’ jnam kurute’ nagha (M., najnam te). (Cf, 

Mbh., sthasyami te'jnaya, i. 70. 41 ; gaccha te’ 
jnam, iii. 158. 58.) 

It may be mentioned in this connection that attempts have been made 
to explain these forms in the Ra. in another way. Thus it is held that in 
the above instances tmanam (a Vedic variant for atmanam), hvayati 
(without upasarga) and jnam (a supposed variant for ajnam) should be 
substituted for atmanam, ahvayati and ajnam respectively. But 
occurrences of such cases in the Mbh. as garte’ rtams tranam (i. 45. 5), 
vavrire’ iigirasam (i. 71. 6), paryavavrte’ i§ramaya (iii. 113. 5), te’ stike 
(i. 53. 18), etc. render such an explanation highly implausible. 

(d) Miscellaneous 

A sporadic instance of irregular sandhi between -i-f a is found in 
the word Triyambaka, vii. 46. 21. This is probably a phonetic spelli^ for 
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the regular Tryambaka. This irregular form is sometimes found in 
Classical Sanskrit also (cf. Kalidasa: Triyambakam saikyaminam dadariSa) 
and the regular form is found already once in the RV,, vii. 59. 12, where, 
however, it should metri cauaa be pronounced as Triambaka. The regular 
form Tryambaka is found elsewhere in the Ra. also, e.g. i. 76. 12, vi. 94. 38. 
The irregular form Triyambaka is found for the first time in the Kapisthala, 
viii. 10. 

2. Irregular Consonant Sandhi 

As already mentioned above, there are only two definite and one 
uncertain cases of irregular consonant sandhi in the Ra. In two instances 
the final sound is -n; in one case, final -n of the first member of the com- 
bination has been irregularly doubled, while in another case it has not been 
doubled, although it should have been so. The first instance seems to be 
copyist’s slip and the second one is metri causa. In the third instance 
there is irregular sandhi with ‘ahar’ not only for avoiding a hypermetrical 
foot in the veise, but also for avoiding three consecutive short syllables. 
(See also Great Epic of India, page 256.) 

M., By., i, 63. 21 . - yadi me bhagavannaha (variant: bhagavan aha 

in T. R. Krishnacarya's, iSrirangam and an 
old Grantha editions). 

vii. 36. 44 (M., 45) . . grantham mahad dharayan apramoyah. 

M., By., iv. 35. 7 . . aho’ manyata dharmatma (for ahar amanyata). 


3. Irregular Visarjaniya Sandhi 

Irregular visarjani 3 ^a sandhi in the Ra. can broadly bo classified under 
three heads, viz, (a) double (*rasis, (b) combination of -as -fa resulting in o, 
and (c) miscellaneous. 


(a) Double Gratis after Elision of Visarjaniya 

I'he most elementary rule of visarga-sandhi is that a visarjanij^a (-s) 
preceded by a is dropped if it is followed by any vowel other than a (in 
which case the whole combination is changed to o) ; it is also dropi)ed when 
it is preceded by a and followed by any vowel whatsoever; the two vowels 
thus brought together by the elision of -s do not, however, coalesce and the 
resultant hiatus remains in tact. But in quite a large number of cases in 
the Ra., as also in the Mbh., we find that the hiatus is avoided by the un- 
Paninian double sandhi. Dr. Michelson (op. cit.) regarded this type of 
double sandlii as ‘true Vedic archaism’. If by the term ‘ Vedic archaism’ 
he means, as he probably does, that such forms were current only in the Vedic 
language, and died out in the epic period, but nonetheless were incorporated 
in the epics by mere imitation of the older language, he is palpably wrong. 
Instances of double sandhi after elision of -s are found in the RV. in which 
sah almost invariably coalesces with the following vowel ; the tendency to 
double sandhi increased already in the AV. period, the Kashmir recension of 
the AV. showing a great number of such cases, and it continued to be so in 
the living and popifiar Sanskrit of the later (epic) period — as also in Pali — 
until it was finally prohibited for Classical Sanskrit for aU times to come by 
Panini. (See also Keith, JRAS, 1910, pp. 132111.) 

Double sandhi on many occasions occurs no doubt metri causa, but it 
could have been easily avoided in many other oases, e.g. i. 58. 4, ii. 61. 8, 
vi. 84. 6, vi. 96. 9, etc., and this non-avoidance conclusively proves that 
double sandhi was not only a Vedic feature, but an epic characteristic as 
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well. Attempts, however, were made later on to regularize these, as also 
the cases of irregular hiatus (see below), by many ingenious devices, e.g. 
change of syntactical order, ^substitutions by synonyms, insertion of 
particles, etc. 

Instances of double sandhi after elision of visarga in the RS. are : — 

(i) Double sandhi of visarga preceded by a and followed by a. — Four 
such cases occur in the Ra., whereas in the Mbh. such combination either 
results in o or shows the regular form. All the examples in the RSr. are 
metri causa for avoiding hypermetrical foot. 

i. 29. 12 . . . . tapomurtim tapatmakam (M., ®tapodhanam). 

M., By., i. 62. 13 . . Madhucchandadayah sutab. 

vii. 3. 33 (M., 34) . . Lahkayam Visravatmajah. 

vii. 11. 29 (M., 30) . . sampratam Visravatmajali, 

(ii) Double sandhi of visarga preceded by a and followed by i , — Only 
nine cases of this type of double sandhi are found in the Ra., whereas 
the Mbh. contains quite a large number of similar cases of sandhi. All the 
instances in the Ra. are wetrl causa, 

M., By,, lii. 42. 1 . . gacchavHy abravid dino. (Tliis may be a case 

of secondary ending used for the primary one.) 
M., By., iii. 47. 1 1 . . Rameti prathito loke. 

iv. 52. 13 . . . . sadhv atra pravisaincti. (This may be a case of 

secondary ending used for the primary one.) 
vii. 5. 14 (M., 15) . . prabhavisovo bhavaraeti. (This also may be a 

case of secondary ending used for the primary 
one; variant: bhavema prabhavisi?avah.) 
vii. 36. 47 (M., 49) . . eseva canye ca manakaplndrab. 

vii, 66. 8 . , . . Laveti ca sa iiamatah (M., Lava ity eva). 

M., By., vii. 79. 15 . . nama tasya ca Dandeti. 

vii. 93. 17 (M,, 18) . , tathaiva kara\«lveti. (This also may bt a case 

of secondary ending used for the primary 
one.) And also 

vii. 36, 42 .. . . siihhah kunjararuddheva (a variant cited by 

Rama for 'ruddho va). 

Cases like ha Ramamateti (ii. 40. 38), ha bharteti (ii. 65. 23) do not 
seem to be cases of double sandhi, but of irregular inflexion, and will be 
treated under Morphology. 

(iii) Double sandhi of visarga preceded by a and followed by n , — ^Under 
this head falls the largest number of cases of double crasis and in most of 
the instances the second member is a conjugated form of the root bru or 
vac. Such cases in the Mbh,, however, are surprisingly rare. All the 
instances in the Ra. are metri causa for avoiding hypermetrical foot. 

i. 9. 21 • . yenopayena socyatam (vistareoa tvayocyatam — 

variant of the commentary Siromani). 

i. 19. 21 , , . . labdhasamjnas tatotthaya (K. and iSrirahgam — 

^okam abhyagamat tivram; M. ^tathotthaya), 
i. 39. 11 . , . . sdpadhyayavacah srutva (M., upadhyayavacab). 

i. 58. 4 . . . . asakyam iti sovaca (M., iti covaca), 

ii. 4. 17 , . . , sonirghata divolka^ ca (M., maholkai^ ca). 

ii. 16. 31 . , . . RaghavojjvaJitah 4riya (variant cited by Rama 

for RSrghavo jvalitah). 

ii. 51. 8 .. .. Laksma^as tu tatdvaca (M., tadovaca). 

ii, 67. 26 . , , . samvadantopatisthante (M., ®vadaiito’ vati^- 

thante). 
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ii. B7. 15 

iii. 6G. 17 
V. 10. 12 

V. 61. 40 


V. 64. 36 (M., 38) 


VJ.4 06 
V . u2. 9 

M., By., vi. 84. 6 
Vi. 96. 9 

vi. 98. 18 .. 

M., By., vii. 4. 31 

vii. 6. 8 (M., 9) 

vii. 11. *37 (M., 38) 
vii. 16. 34 (M., 38) 
vii. 32. 69 . . 
vii. 33. 13 (M., 14) 
M., By., vii. 36. 43 
vji. 42. 21 . . 


bahu^dpaliitam mayi (M., bahu copah|*tam 
maya). 

tvam eva bahuloktavSn (M., bahui^o’ nvasab). 
sopasarpat subhitavat (M., so’ pasarpat). (The 
M.-reading seems to be the correct one.) 
yaksaraksoragesu ca. (This may be a case of 
transfer of stem after the analogy of the 
preceding word yaksa; variant in M.: rakso- 
gapesu ca.) 

raksopasaihharakarab prakopab. (This also 
may be a case of transfer of stem.) 
toyaughais sarasotthitaih (M., 99, sahasotthitaib) . 
pimab sa muditotpatya (M., utpatya caivam 
mudito). 

Laksmandvaca mandartham. 
tatovaca prahasyaitan (M., athovaca). 
sopaplutya maharathat (M., so’ vaplutya). 
sadyopalabdhir garbhasya. 
vyadhayopeksita iva. 
bahusoktab sudurmatib. 

Dhanadocchvasitas tais tu. 

sotsasarja tada ra^e (M., 70, "'hy utsasarja). 

Pulastyovaca rajanam. 

i§rutv ondrovaca ma bhaisib* 

apsaroragasamghas ca. (This also may be a 

case of transfer of stem, for apsaras on many 

occasions is treated as apsara.) 


(iv) Double sandhi of visarga preceded by a and followed by e , — Only 
two words, sab and esab, enter into double sandhi with e following. The 
instances are : — 


vi. 26. 23 (M., 24) 
vi. 26. 28 . 
vi. 26. 48 .. 
vi. 27. 24 (M., 26) 
vi. 27. 46 (M., 46) 

vi. 28. 26 (M., 26) 

vi. 61. 9 


A 

esaivasamsato Lahkam. 

Do. (M., 30, eso’ py aiSamsate). 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


esaiva^amsate yuddhe. 

A 

saisa Vi^ravasab putrab. 


A rather peculiar feature of the above instances is that all of them 

A 

occur in Book vi alone and the sentence, esaiva^amsate Lahkam, is repeated 
five times. 

M., By., vi. 24. 21, iSikharair vikiramainam is perhaps an instance of the 
use of secondary ending -ma for the primary -mas. 

(v) Double sandhi of visarga preceded by a and followed by o. — Only 
two cases of this type of sandhi occur in the Ramayaiiiia : — 

V. 60. 10 , . . , jitva Lahkam sarakstmgham. 

vii. 36. 36 (M., 36) . , tatas tu hrtatejaujab. 

(vi) Double sandhi of visarga preceded by a and followed by a. — It is 
to be noted here that in six cases out of a total of 19, the second member 
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of the combination is abhavan (°t). The ratio of the occurrences of 
abhavan (°t) is much higher in the Mbh. (23 : 16 in the first five books). 

M., By., i. 14. 24 . . kaficanalamkytabhavan. 

i. 20. 3 .. .. yasyaham (< yasyab+aham) 

M., By., ii. 20. 37 . . aprajasmiti santapo. (It may be that in this case 

the samasanta suffix -as has not been added 
to the word praja. 

M., By., ii. 46. 17 . . Tamasayaviduratafi (for °saya aviduratafi). 

iii. 56, 27 . . . . darpam asyapanesyantu (for asya apanesyantu, 

M. reads : asya vinesyadhvam). 

iii. 69. 11 . . . . daryas tasyaviduratah (for °tasya aviduratab). 

M., By., iv. 60. 8 . . yasminn ugratapabhavat. 

M., By., iv. 66. 8 . . apsarapsarasam ^restha. (This may be a case 

of transfer of stem.) 

V.14. 12 . . .. di^ab sarvabhidhavantam (M., sarvab pradha- 

vantam). 

V. 38. 13 . . . . Mandakinyaviduratab (for ‘^nya avi^; M., °nya 

hy aduratab). 

M., By., V. 45. 2 . . krtastrastravidam srestha (for krtastra astra°). 

V. 57. 41 (M., 40) . . mudita vanarabhavan. 

vi. 71. 20 .. ., tunasya ratham asthitab (for tuna asya; M., 

tuno’sya). 

vi. 93. 19 (M., 21) . . Vaidehyarocayad vadham. (This may be 

explained otherwise by taking rocayad as an 
augmentless impf. form.) 

vi. 96. 40 .. . . te tu hrstabhinardanto (M., \i. 96. 37, hmta 

vinardanto). 

M., By., vii. 7. 12 . . vimadab kunjarabhavan. 

M., By., vii, 23, 6 , . °labdhavaravasan. (vasan may be unaugmen- 

ted impf.) 

M., By., vii. 36. 6 . . tab praja muditabhavan. 

vii. 87. 13 , . . . te sarve strijanabhavan (M., te’ bhavariis stri- 

janas tada). 

All the cases of sandhi with abhavan (°t) may otherwise be explained 
by taking this word as an augmentless impf. form, i.e. bhavan (°t). 

(vii) Double sandhi of visarga preceded by a and followed by a. — ^There 
is only one instance under this head, e.g. * 

ii. 74. 13 . . . . Kausalyayatmasambliavam (M., Kausalyatanu- 

sambhavam). 

(vii) Double sandhi of visarga preceded by a and followed by r, — Only 
one such case is found in the Ra., whereas no such case is found in the 
first five books of the Mbh. 

vi. 41. 51 .. .. pytanarksavanaukasam (for prtana rksa°; M. 

reads : prthag yksa®). 

There is no instance of double sandhi of -as with any other vowel than 
those cited above, and there is no instance of double sandhi of -s preceded 
by i, u, e, etc. 

There are, however, a few instances, e.g. giriva (vii, 7. 2), yajnavibhuti- 
yam (vii. 65. 8), kalarStiiva (vi. 44. 16), which at first seem to be cases of 
double sandhi after irregular loss of visarga; but probably we find here cases 
of transfer of stem; and ratri, be it noted, is grammatically correct. 
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(6) Combination of •as+d resulting in o 

There are a few cases in the Ra. in which the combination -as+& 
results in o as if the second member of the combination were a and not a. 
The same phenomenon occurs in the UpanisaAs (cf. gudho’ tma — Katha, 
i. 3. 12) and in the Mbh. where it is much more common, the first five books 
alone containing not less than 12 such cases. All the instances in the Ra. 
are metri causa for avoiding hypermetrical foot. 


ii. 34. 11 

M., By., iv. 12. 15 

vi. 111. 23 (M., 112. 24) 

vii. 36. 35 (M., 37) 


M., By., vii. 81. 12 


aryo’ hvayati vo raja (M., aryS hvayati). 

Valino’ hvanakaraiiat. 
eso’ hitagni^ ca. 

eso’ sramani tanyeva. (Cf. Mbh., bhavanto’ 
sraniaya, iii. 117. 7®; Ksaihbhrto’ ^ramavasina, 
V. 164. e", etc.), 
so’ ^'ramavasatho janab. 


(c) JfJisrellaneous 

\’isarga has irregularly been dropped in a fevr cases, e.g. 

M., By,, ii. 20. 37 . . na hy an yah putra vidyate (for putro vidyate). 

vii. 110. 7 .. .. gandhjirvapsarasankule (for °apsarahsafikiile). 

Both the cases are nuUi causa for giving a di-iambic close in the 
posterior pad a of a half-sloka. 

Irregular loss of visarjaniya in such cases as sarcimali (i. 28. 7), arcimali 
(v. 54. 48), jyotimukha (vii. 36. 48, etc.), chandagatau (vii. 36. 45, etc.) are 
perhaps due to transfer of stems and not genuine cases of irregular visarga 
sandhi. 

esah irregularly becomes eso at 

vi. 28. 23 . . . . eso hi Laksmano nama (M., eso’ sya). 

This is for making the prior pada of a half-6loka conform to the 
first pathya and avoiding the seventh (i.e. instead of 

Another irregular visarga sandhi is found at 
M., By., iv. 46. 15 . . nityam apsarasalayam (for apsaraalayam). 

This also may not be a genuine case of irregular visarga sandhi, but of 
transfer of stem whWein apsaras has been treated as apsarasa after the 
analogy of vac: vaca, di6 : di^a, tamas: tamasa, probably for avoiding an 
internal hiatus, unpleasant to the ear. 

Po8tscnpt.'-‘¥jcith (op. cit.) is inclined to explain the contraction in 
sarasiva (Ra., vi. 98. 1) by taking the second member as va<,iva, as in 
Pali. This explanation does not seem to be acceptable for the following 
reasons : — 

(i) va<iva as an independent word is nowhere found in the 

Ramaya^a (excepting NW. Recension). 

(ii) Keith’s theory fails to explain other similar definite cases of 

contraction of the Pragrhya vowels, both in the Ra. and 
the Mbh. (e.g. Ra., vii. 102. 15, jajfiS.t6’ tidharmikau; Mbh., 
i. 14. 5, samupete’ dbhut5’ naghe; i. 19. 16, t6’ gadham; 
i. 57. 88, jajMte’ straviSaradau; v. 45. 3, 6i4riyat5’ ntarik^, 
etc. etc.). But as no such case occurs even in the metrical 
Upanisads, the contraction of Pragyhya vowels in the epics 
should be regarded as genuine cases of archaism. 
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Similarly, it will be futile to try to explain sueh cases as karisydti, ha 
Siteti, etc. by regarding the second member as as in Pali and Prakrit 

(for this theory will fail to explain such cases as Ram6ti, Laveti, etc. for 
Rama iti, Lava iti respectively). Tlie process of sandhi in such cases is as 
follows: First the vowel -e becomes -a (i.e. karisye+iti becomes karisya 
iti) as sanctioned by Pa^iini in viii. 3. 1 9, and then by double sandhi it again 
becomes -e. 

4. Hiatus 

Though avoidance of hiatus is one of the basic principles of euphonic 
combination, still it seems that hiatus is one of the main characteristics of 
the epic, as of the Vedic, language. The RV. shows a particular preference 
for maintaining the hiatus. before a is changed to o (through I.I, *-az) 
and the resultant hiatus, though not shown in about 75% of its occurrences 
in the written text of the RV., almost always remains; in innumerable 
cases y and v are to be pronounced as ia and ua respectively; sometimes 
a long vowel, oftenest a, is to be resolved into two short syllables; the 
hiatus caused by a regular loss of visarga is generally retained. The 
written text, no doubt, sometimes shows avoidance of hiatus, but almost 
always, especially between two pMas, the hiatus is to be restored metri 
mum, and this fact simply proves that the saihhitas assumed their pre- 
sent form in an age, probably about 400 B.C., when hiatus came to be 
generally avoided as far as practicable. 

The practice of maintaining the hiatus no doubt continued for a pretty 
long time from the Vedic period downwards and it is not surprising that 
both the Ra. and the Mbh. contain a large number of cases of external 
hiatus. This is particularly more common between two padas, but at the 
same time is quite frequent in two words in the same pada as well. 

Chronologically the metrical Upanisads can be regarded as almost 
immediate predecessors of the genuine portions of the epics and as such it 
would be interesting and profitable to make a comparative study of the 
treatment of hiatus in the Upanisads and in the epics. Irregular hiatus 
between two padas occurs three times in the Lsa (vv. 6, 7, 10), seven times 
in the Katha (i. 7; ii. 8, 16, 25; iv. 5; v. 6, 12), and three times in the 
Mundaka (i. 2. 10; iii. 1.1; iii. 2. 2), while the Kena does not contain a single 
such case. Irregular hiatus between two words in the same pada occurs 
twice in the (vv. 9, 18) and six times in the Muiidaka (i. 2. 7; ii. 1. 8; 
iii. 1. 1 ; iii. 2. 5, 6, 7), and is unknown in others. Internal hiatus (excepting 
those cases which occur after the regular loss of -s) is found only once, e.g. 
in the Mundaka (iii. 2. 11). Hiatus, whether regular or irregular, between 
two padas has been avoided only once in the Muridaka (ii. 1. 2) and the 
same between two words within a pada has been avoided three times in the 
Katha (i. 25; ii. 10; iii. 10) and sixteen times in the Mundaka (i. 2. 2, 5, 7, 11 
[twice]; ii. 1. 2 [three times], 4, 9; ii. 2. 4, 7; iii. 1 . 4, 5, 6; jii. 2. 1). Coales- 
cence of vowels between two padas occurs once in the (v. 14), thrice 
in the Mundaka (ii. 1. 9; iii. 1. 2; iii. 2. 8), and eleven times in the Katha 
(i. 9, 20; ii. 2; iii. 5, 7; iv. 7, 9; v. 3, 14; vi. 14, 15), while the same within a 
pada is very frequent in vail the Upanisads. 

From the above analysis it becomes evident that although hiatus 
between two padas was quite common in the Upanisads, there was a marked 
tendency to avoid the same within a pada, mostly by the insertion of the 
particle hi. Similarly, we find that hiatus between two padas is quite 
common in the epics, but is comparatively rare between words in the same 
pMa, whereas^avoidance of hiatus between words within a pada is much 
more frequent^ than that between two padas (in the By. edition of the 
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Ra. hiatus between two words within a pSlda has been avoided, mostly by 
the insertion of hi, not less than 22 times in the First Book, 13 times in the 
Fourth Book, 1 1 times in the Fifth Book, 63 times in the Sixth Book, and 
71 times in the Seventh Book; hiatus between two padas has been avoided 
not less than 10 times in the Second Book, 4 times in the Third Book, 10 
times in the Fourth Book, 3 times in the Fifth Book, 13 times in the Sixth 
Book, and 17 times in the Seventh Book, but not even once in the First 
Book); some of them, however, show variants in different editions and 
recensions. 

Dr. Sukthankar, while editing the Mbh,, was in favour of restoring the 
hiatus wherever variants were found in the MSS. and it is held that the 
oldest Nepalese MS. of the .Mbh. has confirmed his views (ABORI, xix, 
pp. 211-15). But this fact only proves that the scribes even at an early 
date made attempts to avoid the hiatus and regularize the un-Paiiinian 
sandhi; and for this purpose different MSS., and even the same MS. at 
different places, betray many ingenious devices of the scribes and the 
redactors, e.g. change of S3nitactical order, upasarga and tense, insertion of 
indeclinables like hi, ca, tu, va, api, nu, etc., substitution by S 3 monyms 
(e.g. muni for rsi), or cognate words, etc., and these variations in the 
different MSS. prove that hiatus, mostly between two padas, is a genuine 
characteristic of the epic language as well. 

Internal hiatus, however, was very rare even in the Vedic language, 
there being only three irregular (e.g. titaii, pratiga, and the compound 
sufiti) and a few more regular (e.g. namafikti, saptarsi, etc.) oases of internal 
hiatus in the entire Vedic literature. It is, therefore, only natural that 
internal hiatus is very rare in the epics and is found only in compound 
words. All the cases of internal hiatus in the Ra. are between a and r (cf. 
the fact that the combination a+r remains as such in the RV., though 
metrically it should sometimes be pronounced as ar) which is sometimes 
found in Classical Sanskrit also; but the Mbh. sometimes show other types 
as well (e.g. Mbh., i. 76. 33, Narayanalirogata). 

The most interesting types of hiatus found in the Ra. are those 
between (i) a f< -as] and a; (ii) o [< -as] and a; and (iii) o [< -as] and r. 
(ii) is normal sandhi of -as+a in the Sarhhitas and although the wTitten 
texts of the Samhitas frequently show the elision of a, it must 7net)i causa 
be restored in about 90% cases of its occurrences in the RW and 80% 
cases of its occurrences in the AV. and metrical portions of the Y\'. This 
type of sandhi and resultant hiatus is found only once in the Upanisads 
(Mimdaka, iii. 1.1, anyo abhicakasiti) and is rare in the Ra., although a bit 
more frequent in the Mbh. (i) and (iii) are unknown both in earlier and 
later literature and as such may be regarded as truly epic. 

From the grammatical ])oint of view, hiatus may broadly be divided 
into two classes: (i) regular, i.e. hiatus with a Pragrhya vowel or hiatus 
caused by the regular loss of -s or -y or -v, and (ii) irregular. As regular 
hiatus is quite common in later Sanskrit as well, instances of this type of 
hiatus in the Ra. will not be shown in our present treatment of the subject, 

(A) Ivternal Hiatus 

There are only 5 cases of internal hiatus in compound words in the 
Ra. ; of them, one is doubtful, as the metre shows; two more show variants, 
and only 2 seem to be certain, 
i. 8. 59 . . . . paramarsih 

jii. 75. 26 . . . . harirk8arajonamnah(M., barer Rksarajonamnab). 

(By.-reading seems to be corrupt.) 
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vii, 40. 31 (M., 30) 
vii. 98. 22 . . 


M.,By.,i. 1.42 
M., By., i.3. 18 
i. 10. 26 .. 

i. 25. 10 .. 

M., By., i. 32. 3 

M., By., i. 38. 22 

i. 45. 32 . . 

M., By., i. 56. 10 

M., By., i. 67. 11 
i. 67. 21 

i. 70. 40 (M., 41) 

ii. 53. 29 . . 

M., By.,ii. 59. 16 
ii. 70, 9 

M., By., li. 76. 13 

iv. 25. 52 

M., By., iy. 27. 17 
iv. 36. 6 


V. 38. 38 . . 

V. 55. 28 (M., 29) 
vi. 19. 12 


. . sadevagandharvai’siyaksaraksasai];! (M., °gan- 
dharvasayaksa; K., °gandharvarsiyaksa). 

. . raksasarksavanarah. 

. . paramaramam vira (M., paramam rsina). 

(B) Hiatus between two pdda^ 

{a) Between -a and a- 

. . Sutlksi>am capy Agastyam ca Agastyabhra- 
taram tatha. 

. . Anasuyasamasyam ca angaragasya carpanam 
(Rama: ‘^capy anga°). 

, . ehy airamapadam saumya asmakam iti cabruvan 
(M., ®saumya hy asmakam). 

. . Sunde tu nihate Rama Agastyam jr^isattamam 
(M., Rama sagastyam). 

. . Ku^ambam^ Ku^anabham ca Asurtarajasam 
Vasum (Kriynacarya and Srirangam : ®ca 
Adhurtarajasara) . 

. . tasya putro’ msuman nama Asamanjasya 
viryavan. 

. . atha Dhanvantarir nama apsara^ ca suvarcasah 
(M., 20, °Rania apsara^ca). 

. . vayavyam mathanam caiva astram hayasiras 
tatha. ^ 

. . dan^ayaitan mahabhaga anayo rajaputryoh. 

. , atyadbhutam acintyam ca atarkitara idam 
maya (M., °ca na tarkitam). 

, . Sudar^anab 6ahkhanasya AgnivaiDab Sudar- 
Sanat. 

. . dhruvam adya pnri Rama Ayodhya yudhinam 
vara (M., '^rajaun Ayodhya). 

. . Kausalya putrahineva Ayodhya pratibhati me. 

. . 6atrughnasya ca virasya aroga capi madhyama 
(M., virasya saroga). 

. . ye tv agnayo narendrasya agnyagarad bahis- 
krtah. 

. . tatas te sahitas tatra Ahgadam sthapya cagratab 
(M., tatra hy Ahgadam). 
padmakaih saralaii^ caiva asokai^ caiva 6obhitam. 
... tadr^am pratikurvita aihsenapi nrpatmaja (M., 
tadr^am vikramam vira pratikartnm arin- 
dama). (From the M. -reading it becomes 
evident that the last word in this half-^loka 
was probably arindama and thus this half* 
^loka contained another hiatus in aihsenapi 
arindama, which, however, was avoided even 
in the By. edition by substituting nrpatmaja 
for arindama.) 

. . tvaya nathavati natha anStha® (M., natha hy 
anatha). 

. . tapasa satyavakyena ananyatvac ca bhartari. 

. . baddhagodhahgulitra^ ca avadhyakavaco yudhi 
(M., ^traiias tv avadhya®). 
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vi. 22. 31 . . 

Vi. 22. 36 . . 

Vi. 22. 78 
vi. 22. 78 (M., 82) 
vi. 32. 36 . . 

vi. 36. 5 

M., By., vi. 54. 1 
M., By., vi. 54. 33 
M., By., vi. 60. 8 

vi. 76. 22 (M., 21) 
vi. 83. 24 . . 

vi. 93. 50 (M., 53) 
vi. 93. 58 (M., 61) 

vi. 100. 5 . . 

vi. 119. 30 .. 

vii. 1 1 . 42 . . 
vii. 33. 5 

M., By., vii. 33. 11 

vii. 36. 18 . . 

vii. 36. 39 (M., 40) 

M., By., vii. 48. 13 
M., By., vii. 55. 10 
M., vii. 56. 7 

vii. 56. 11 . . 

vii. 57. 5 . . 

vii. 62. 13 . . 

vii. 63. 2 

vii. 65. 36 . . 

M., By., vii. 67. 22 


NILMADHAB 8EK [VOL. XVI, 

. . amoghab kriyatam Bama ayam tatra Sarottamab 
(M., 34, Rama tatra tesu). 

. . tasmad tadbaijapatena apab kuksisv aiSo^ayat 
(M., °banena tv apab®). 

. . tad acintyam asahyam ca adbhutam romaharsa- 
nam (By., 73, ®ca by adbhutam). 

. . Hanumantam tvam aroha Ahgadam tvatha 
(M., capi) Lakama^ab. 

. . tena dariianakamena aham prasthapitab prabho 
(M., °kamena vayam). 

. . hinam mS,m maayase kena ahinam sarvavikra- 
maib (M., '’kena hy ahinam). 

. . svabalasya ca ghatena Ahgadaaya baJena ca. 

. . nimesantaramatre^ia Aiigadab kapikuhjarah. 

. . Iksvakukulajatena (M., -nathena) Anaranyasya 
yat pura. 

. . Prajahgho Valiputraya abhidudrava vegitab. 

. . adratapratikarena avyaktenasata sata (M., 
°karena tv avyaktena). 

. . athava putra.<okena ahatva Rama-Lakama^au. 

. . etasinimi ant are tasya amatyab silavan (M., 
buddhiman) ^ueib. 

. . Dvivida^ caiva Maindas ca Ahgado Gandha- 
madanab (M., Maindas ca Dvivida^^ caiva hy 
Ahgado''). 

. . amogham darsanam Rama amoghas iava 
samstavab (M., 120. 30, ®Ramana camoghas). 

. . kiimudair utpalaii^i caiva anyais caiva sugandhi- 
bhib (M., 43, °('aiva tathanyais ca). 

. . tatas te pratyabhijhaya Arjunaya nyavedayan 
(M., ‘'jnaya carjunaya). 

. . adya me kusalam dova adya me ku^alam vratam 
adya me saphalam janma adya me saphalam 
tapah. 

. . mat to madayudhanam ca avadhyo' yam bha- 
visyati (M., na \adhyo' yam). 

. . Sugrivena samam tasya advaidham chidravarji- 
tam. 

, . aham tyakta ca te vira ayasobhiruna jane. 

. , vHo’ ham pnrvam Indrena antaram pratipaJaya. 

. . lokanatha Mahadeva andajo’ pi tvam abjajab 
(By., Mahadeva vSyiibbuto* ham). 

. . evam uktas tu devena abhivadya pradaksi^iam 
(M., °devena cabhivadya). 

. . purvam samabhavat tatra Agastyo bhagavan 
raih (M., °tatra hy Agastyo). 

. . duhkhani ea bahuniha anubbutani parthiva 
(M., ^bahuniha hy anubhutani). 

. . adharmaih vidma Kakutstha asminn arthe 
nare^vara (M., ®Kakutstha hy asminn). 

. . matprasadae ea rajendra atitam na smari§yasi 
(M., ^rajendra vyatitam). 

. . ^ulasya tu balam saumya aprameyam anut- 
tamam. ’ 
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vii. 72. 15 .. 
vii. 75. 19 .. . 


vii. 76. 23 . . 


vii. 78. 18 (M., 19) 


i. 45. 31 (M., 19) 
M., By., j. 48. 11 
i. 49. 12 

i. 58. 11 

M., By., i. 70. 8 

iii. 12. 26 .. 

iv. 43. 3] (M., 33) 

M., By,, iv. 46. 6 
V. 35. 37 (M., 38) 

V. 55. 13 (M., 14) 

V. 57. 34 . . 

V. 62. 24 . 

vi. 4. 22 (M., 23) 
M., By., vi. 21. 14 

vi. 63. 20 . . 

M., By., vi. 91. 6 
vii 29. 31 (M., 33) 

vii. 30. 30 . . 

vii. 30. 49 (M., 51) 
vii. 32. 50 . . 

M., By., vii. 41. 14 
M., By., vii. 59. 17 
M., By., vii. 63. 10 
M., vii. 71. 19 

M., By., vii. 81. 22 


M., By., i. 26. 33 

M., By., i. 63. 22 
M., By., i. 67. 1 
M., By„i. 67.12 


. . kale kale tu mam vira Ayodhyam avalokitum 
(M., vira hy Ayodhyam). 

. . ity evam uktab sa naradhipena avakchira 
Da^arathaya tasmai (M., ^naradhipena hy 
avak^ira). 

. . tato’ bhivadayamasa Agastyam nsisattamam 
(M., ®masa hy Agastyam). 

. . tada tu tad vanam 6veta Agastyah sumahan rsih* 
(6) Between -a and a- 

. . atlia varsasahasrena Aynr vedamayah puman. 

. . Mithilopavane tatra ai^ramam drsya Ragha\'am. 

. . \'i6vainitram piiraskrtya a^ramam pravivesa ha 
(M. 14, puraskrtya tarn a^ramam). 

. . cityamalyahgaragas ca ayasabharano' bhavat 
(M., °Jepa6 ca aya.sa“). 

. . ajhaya tu narendrasya ajagama Kusadhvajab. 

. . kUi^alaprasnani uktva ca asyatam iti so’ bra\dt 
(M., ^ca hy asyatam). 

. . tarn dcsam sainatikramya a^ramam siddha- 
sevitani. 

. . tatah ksatajavegena apupfire tada bilam. 

. . tani sarvani Ramaya aniya hariyuthapah. 

. . kini agnail nipatamy adya ahosvid vadava- 
mukhe. 

. . hi*stah padapasakhas ca aninyur vanararsabhah. 

. . balan nivarayanta^ ca ascdur harayo hariu. 

. . guhabhyab ^ikharebhya.^ ca asu pupluvire tada. 

. . prasannas ca ksama caiva arjavam priyavadita. 

. . yo hi sat rum avajnaya atmanam nabhiraksati 
(M., °abhijfiaya natmanam). 

. . aham tu ratham asthaya agamisyami samyugani. 

. . Ravanas tu samasadya Adityaihs ca Vasfiiiis 
tatha. 

. . drslas tvam sa tada tena asramani parainarsina 
(M., 32, tena by asramam). 

. . nitah sannihita^ caiva aryakepa mabodadhau. 

. . nrparaksasayos tatra arabdham romaharsanam 
(M,, ^tatra carabdbam). 

. . gamyatam iti covaca agaccba tvam smare yada. 

, . abbisekena saihpujya asramam samvive^a ha. 

. . sambharau abhisekasya anayadbvam samahitab. 

. . avahmukhas ca dinas ca ascaryam iti cabruvan 
(By.. ° ca by ascarj^am). 

. . krtodaka naravyagbra Adityam paryupasita. 

(c) Between -a and !- 

. . murdhni Ramam upaghraya idaih vacanam 
abravit. 

. . yatasva muni^ardula ity uktva tridivam gat ah. 

. . dhanur dar^aya Ramasya iti hovaca parthivam. 

. . vatsa Rama dhanuh pai§ya iti Raghavam 
abravit. 
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70. 16 
M., By., iii. 13. 4 

iii. 31. 12 .. 

M., By,, iii. 66. 5 
M., By., iv. 40. 10 

M., By., iv. 56. 16 

iv. 59. 21 . . 

M., By., V. 3. 23 
Vi. 7. 18 

M., By., vi. 14. 12 

M., By., vi. 17. 8 

M., By., vi. 23. 31 

M., By., vi. 91. 4 

M., vi. 117. 32 (By., vi. 

116. addl. 1 after 32). 
vii.19. 20(M., 21) 

M., By., vii. 34. 19 
vji. 35. 27 . . 

M., By., vii. 35. 59 
vii. 51. 22(M.,23) 

M., By., vii. 55. 4 

M., By., vii. 55. 8 

M., By., vii. 83. 7 
vii. 89. 24 . , 


viditam te maharaja Ik^vakukuladaivatam. 
yathaisa ramate Kama iha SitS tatha kuru. 
nagendra iva nih^vasya idam vacanam abravit 
(M., ^nih^vasya vacanam cedam). 
prakrta^ calpasattva^ ca itarab kab sahiayate. 
bahubhyam sampariavajya idaih vacanam 
abravit. 

Kaikeyya varadanena idam ca vikrtam krtam. 
esa kalatyayas tata iti vakyavidam vara 
(M., °tavad iti). 

kas tvam kena ca karyena iha prapto vanalaya. 
ayara eko maharaja Indrajit ksapajrisyati (M., 
19, '^mahabahur Indrajit). 
dharmapradhanasya mahSrathasya Iksvaku- 
vaihiapravarasya rajhab. 
salan udyamya 6ai]am.4 ca idam vacanam 
abnivan. 

Sanmitram samparisvajya idam vacanam 
abravit. 

stunvano (M., stuvano) harsama^a^ ca idam 
vacanam abravit. 

kalatranirapeksas ca ihgitair asya daru^iaib. 

tasya raksasarajasya Iksvakukulanandanab. 
prayatnavantau tat karma ihatur baladarpitau. 
yadi tavac chisor asya idrso gativikramah 
(M., ‘'asya tv idr^o). 

putras tasyamare^^ena Indrenadya nipatitab. 
samrddhai^ ea6vamedhai6 ca istva paramadur- 
jayab. 

asid raja Nimir nama Iksvakunam mahat- 
manara. 

tatab pitaram amantrya Iksvaknm hi Manoh 
silt am. 

Sonias ca rajasfiycna istva dharmena dharmavit. 
Biidliasya samavarnam ca Ilapiitram maha- 
balam (M,, ‘'samavarnabham Ilapiitram). 


1. 24. 32 (M., 31) 

I, 29. 18 (M., 19) 
M., By., i. 35. 20 
I. 73. 39 (M., 40) 

M., By., iii, 49. 22 
M., By., iii. 68. 36 
M:, By., vi. 3. 27 

vi. 39. 24 (M., 26) 

vi. 59. 45 (M., 46) 

M., By., vi. 70. 7 

vii. 32. 30 . . 


(d) Between -a and u- 

yaksinya ghoraya Rama ntsaditam asahyaya. 
siddhe karmani devesa uttistha bhagavaiin itab. 
Rudrayapratirupaya Umam lokanamaskrtam. 
trir agnim tc parikraraya nhiir bharya mahau- 
jasab. 

viecstamanam adaya utpapatatha Ravanab. 
snatvfi tan grdhrar§.jaya ndakam cakratus tada. 
nyarbudam raksasam atra nttaradvaram 
asritam. 

nanadhatuvicitraiiS ca ndyanair npa^obhitam. 
tarn Laksmapab pranjalir abhyupetya uvaca 
Ramam paramarthayuktam. 
sa vrksam krttam alokya ntpapS^ta tadahga>dab. 
ksamaevadya Da^agriva usyatam rajani tvaya. 
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M., By., vii. 36. 1 
vii. 51. 6 

M., By., vii. 57. 6 

M., By., vii. 71. 11 
M., By., vii. 94. 5 

vii. 103. 4 (M., 5) 
M., By., vii. 107. 11 


i§i6ukam tarn samSdaya uttasthau Dhatur 
agratab. 

®phalainulaii§ ca uv^sa munibhih saha 
tad dhi tejas tu Mitrasya Urva^yab purvam 
ahitam. 

sabhayam Vasavasyatha upavistena Raghava. 
svaraiTiam laksa^ajna^ ca iitsukan dvijasatta- 
man. 

jayasva rajadharmena ubhau lokau mahadyiite* 
Vasif^hasya tu vakyena utthapya prakrtijanam. 


(e) Between -a and r- 


M., By., i. 3. 26 
i. 9. 13 

i. 17. 35 (M., 36) 

M., By., i. 34. 7 
i. 60. 22 

M., By., ii. 92. 31 
M., By., iii. 69. 32 

iv. 46. 23 (M., 24) 

Vi. 4. 34 (M., 35) 

M., vi. 38. 12 (By., addl. 

verse 2 after verse 7). 
M., By., vii. 6. 1 
vii. 97. 9 


anguliyakadanam ca rksasya biladar^anam. 
'"mahipala Rsya^mgam susatkrtam 
jugopa bhujaviryeija rksa-gopuccha-vanaran. 
namna Satyavati nama Rcike pratipadita. 
daksinam disam asthaya rsimadhye mahatapab 
(M., asthaya muni®). 

devanam danavanam ca rsiriam bhavitatmanam. 
karabhyam vividhan grhya rksan paksiganan 
mrgto. 

tatra parvatam asadya Rsyamukam nrpatmaja. 
°Janibavami^ caiva rksair bahubhir avrtaib. 
Jambavam^ ca Suse^ai^ ca Rsabha^ ca maha- 
matib. 

tair badhyamana deva^ ca rsaya6 ca tapodhanab. 
pratyayo me nara^restha rsivakyair akalmasaib 
(M., 11, surasrestha rsi®). 


M., By., i. 3. 29 

i. 42. 20 

ii. 64. 43 

iii. 31.33 .. 

IV. 18. 54 (M., 53) 
M., By., vi. 41. 4 

M., By., vii. J9. 3 
vii. 35. 6 


(/) Between -a and e- 

ratran Lahkapravesas ca ekasyapi vicintanam. 
Iks vak imam kule deva esa me’ stu varah parab. 
bhumidasyahitagnes ca ekapatnivratasya ca 
(M., ®ahitagner eka-). 

bcidliam kalya gamisyami ekcih sarathina saha 
(M., ®gamisyami hy ekah). 
balas cakrtabuddhis ca eka])utras ca me priyab. 
idanim nia krtha vira evamvidham acintitam 
(arindama). 

nirjitah snieti va bruta esa me hi suni^cayah. 
etc Hanumata tatra ekena vinipatitah (M., tatra 
hy ekena). 


M., By., i. 27. 6 
M., By., i. 56. 6 

ii. 14. 1 

vii, 6. 40 


(g) Between -a and ai- 

astram Brahmasira^ caiva Aisikam api Raghava. 

Varuijaih caiva Raudraih ca Aindram Paj^upa- 
taih tatha. 

vicestamanam utpreksya Aiksvakam idam 
abravit (M., °udviksya saiksvakam). 

svadhitam dattam istam ca ai^varyam prati- 
palitam (M., 36, '^capy ai^varyam). 
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i. 70. 43 

ii. 110. 31 .. 

ii. 113. 23 .. 

iij. 47. 2 . . 

iv. 63. 7 (M., 20) 
vi. 35. 13 . . 

vi.71.97 (M.,103) 

vi. 83. 29 . . 

vii. 32. 67 . . 

vii. 36* 63 . . 
vii. 36. 16 (M., 17) 

M., By., i. 25. II 
i. 48. 17 

M., By., i. 71. 20 

i. 73. 32 (M., 33) 

ii. 113. 24 .. 

ii. 118. 3 ., 

iv. 43. 22 . . 

V. 24. 31 

V. 68. 96 . . 

M., By., vi. 34. 10 
M., By., vi. 48. 28 

vi. 113. 69 .. 

vi. 120. 10 .. 

vii. 4. 0 

M., By., vii. 24. 12 
vii. 31.5 


IsriLMADHAB SEN [VOL. XVl^ 

(h) Between -a ( < -as) and a- 

. . Nabhagasya babhuvaja Ajad Da^aratho’ bhavat 
(M., °Ajab Ajad). 

. . Sudar^anasyagnivar^a Agnivarijasya 6ighragab. 
. . Srngaverapurad bhuya Ayodhyam sandadar^a 
ha (M., ®bhuyas tv Ayodhyam). 

. . brahmana6 catithi^ caisa anukto hi sapeta mam 
(M., ‘^cayam anukto). 

. . yuvarajo mahaprajha Ahgado vakyam abravit. 
. . dharmo hi tolyate paksa amaraiiam mahat- 
manam (M.,*pakao hy amaranam). (Hiatus in 
the next half-sloka of the same verse has, 
however, been avoided even in the By. 
edition; thus: pakso hy asura^am.) 

. . Brahmadattavaro liy esa avadhyakavacavrtab. 

. , yadi dharmo bhaved bhuta adharmo va paran- 
tapa (M., °bh«tab adharmo). 

. , sahasa raksasah kruddha abhidudrava Haihayan 
(M., °kruddhas cabhidudrava). 

. . ma vinasam gamisyama aprasadyMiteb sutam. 
varam dadami santiista avisadam ca samyuge. 


(/) Between -a and a- 

. . apatantlih tu tarn drstva Agastyo bhagavan 
rsib. 

. , munivesadharo bhutva Ahalyam idam abravit 
(M., ^dharo’ halyam). 

. . kaniyan esa me bhrata aham jyestho raahamune. 

. . ^atrughnam capi dharmatmii abravin Mithi- 
lesvarab (M., Jaiiake^varab). 

. . sa rathe pasya vidhvasta Ayodhya na prakasate 
(M., vidhvasta sayodhya). 

• • ^py bhaved bharta anaryo vrttavar- 

jitah (M., bharta mamarye). 

. . haihsakarandavaklrna apsaroganasevita (M., 
°klrna hy apsaro®). 

. . Ravanasya grhe ruddha asmabhis tv abhira- 
kvsita (M., "^ruddham asmabhis). 

. . tasya tad vacanaih ^rutva aham apy abruvam 
vacab (M., °srutva hy aham). 

. . tadbhayac caham udvigna A^okavanikam gata. 
. . sa tvam bhava suvisrabdha anumanaib sukho- 
dayaib. 

. . anita Ramapatnl sa apaniya ca Laksmanam 
(M., 114. 69, '’sa tat te kataryalaksaiiam). 

. . na kihcid abhidhatavya aham ajnUpayami te 
(M., °abludhatavyam aham). 

. . Prajapatib pura smtva apab salilasambhavab 
(M., °srstva hy apab). 

. . kacid dadhyau sudubkhart§. api mSm mSrayed 
ayam. 

. - Raghavasya vacab ^rutvH Agastyo bhagavan 
r§ib (M., °i§rutva hy Agastyo®). 
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M,, By., vii. 52. 15 
M., By., vii. 55. 5 
M., By., vii. 75. 7 
vii. 96. 10 .. 

vii. 96. 22 (M., 23) 
vii. 105. 10 (M., 11) 


i. 10. 13 

ii. 32. 39 . . 

ii. 71.3 

vii. 36. 42 (M., 43) 

M., By., vii. 62. 12 
M., By., vii. SO. 18 


M., By.,i.6. 5 
ii. 1 2. 56 

ii. 15. 25 (M., 26) 

v. 60. 8 

vi. 35. 6 (M., 7) 
vi. 84. 7 

vi. 113. 40 (M., 114. 40) 
M., By., vii. 33. 4 


M., By., i. 35. 21 
V. i. 63 

V. 37. 46 

vi. 17. 19 (M., 28) 


vi. 77. 12 (M., 13) 

vii. 35. 36 . . 

M., By., vii. 48. 2 

M., By.,i.45. 7 
M., By.,i. 69, 13 
M., By,, V. 9. 9 


yadartham Maithili tyaktS. apavMabhayan n|*pa. 
nivei^ay&masa tad5 abhyai§e Gautamasya tu. 
so’ bravit praijato bhutva ayam asmi narftdhipa. 
tarn rsim pr^hatab Sita anvagacchad avanmukhi 
(M,, 11. °Sita tv anvagacchad). 
iyam 4iiddhasamacara apapa patidevata. 
nibsrtya tvaritam raja Atreb putram dadarsa ha. 

(j) Between -a and a- 

hardat tasya matir jata akhyatuin pitaram 
svakam (M., "^jata hy akhyatum). 
tarn parifivajya dharmatma ilvapya Sarayutatat 
(M., Mharmatraa a tasniat). 
silam akurvatirh tirtva agneyam salyakarsa- 
nam (M., "'tirtva hy agneyam). 
simhah knnjararuddho va (pahjararuddho va) 
asthitab sahito rape. 

Rantapam hrdaye kilva aryasyagamanam prati. 
arajapi rudanti sa asram asyavidn ratal i. 

(k) Between -a and i- 

palita Ra puri^restha Indropevamaravati. 
dinayaturaya vaca iti hovaca Kaikavim (M., 
""raja iti). 

pratibudhya tato raja idam vacanam abravit, 
drsla devi na camta iti tatra niv(‘ditura. 
Ravapasyu vacab srutva iti matamaho’bravit. 
""Sita iti srutvaiva Raghavab (M., "'Sitam iha). 
pntro me Sakranirjcta ity aham garvita 
bhr^am. 

pravive^a purim Brahma Indrasyevamara- 
vatim. 

{!) Between -a and u- 

Gahga ca saritam Rrestha Uma devi ca Raghava. 
khe yatha nipataty ulka uttarantad vinibsrta 
(M., ulka hy uttara®). 

"’asakta ui>ar\ iipari° (M., 'asaiina hy iij)ar\''). 
nihanyad antaram Jabdhva uliiko vayasan iva 
(M., iva vayasan). (For the closing part M.. 
reading seems to be the better of the two.) 
vikiryama^ab sahasa ulkai§atam ivambare. 
ntpapatasanam hitva ndvahan kancanim 
srajam (M., °hitva codvahan). 

Laksma^am dinaya vaca uvaca JanakatmajS., 

(m) Between -a and r- 

naur esa hi sukhastin^ia rsi^am pu^iyakar- 
maijiam. 

tasya tad vacanarin arutva rsimadhye nara* 
dhipab. 

tfidpSi tad vii^i^ta va yddhi rak^oga^esv iha. 
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vii. 36. 58 (M„ 59) 

vii. 40. 13 (M., 14) 

M., By., vii. 62. 2 
M., vii. 76. 47 (By., 
13). 


i. 38. 8 

ii. 71.39 

M., By., iv. 12. 34 
iv. 59. 18 

V. 13. 38 

V. 59. 24 (M., 27) 
M., By., vi. 54. 29 
Vi. 113. 104 .. 

vi. 113. 116 .. 

M., vi. 129. 30 

vii. 2. 23 
vii. 96. 4 

vii. 96. 20 (M., 21) 
M., By., i. 44. 23 
i. 64. 18. 

M., By., i. 72. 15 
vii. 6. 5. 
vii. 34. 28 
vii. 85. 6 

(o) 

i. 46. 7 

vii. 89. 23 
i. 21.8 

M., By., ii. 118. 53 
M., By., vi. 13. 19 
vi, 24. 38 

M., By., vi, 71. 57 
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. . AgastyMayas tu tac chrntva iBayab samiSita- 
vratab. 

. . BSmasya bhasitam ^rutva rkisa-vanara- 
raksasab. 

, . Raghavasya vacab 6rutva psayab sarva eva te. 
addl. tasya tad vacanam lirutva rseb paramadh§,rmi- 
kam. 

(n) Between -1 and a- 

. . sastim putrasahasrani aparSl janayisyati (M., 
^sahasrapi by apara). 

. . . apetamalya^obhani asammistajirani ca (M., 40, 
®6obhany apy asammrsta®). 

. . tvayi vira vipanne hi ajhanal laghavan maya. 

, . distya jivati Siteti abruvan mam mahar^ayab 
(M., °Siteti hy abruvan), 

. . vanaprastho bhavisyami adystva Janakatma- 
jam (M., ^bhavisyami hy adrstva). 

. . pativrata ca sui^ropT avastabdha ca Janaki. 

. . tatab paramatejasvi Ahgadab plavagarsabhab* 
. . i^akatan daruriipapi agnin vai yajakams tatha. 

, . darupatrani sarvani arapim cottararapim. 

. . acintayanti Vaidehi Ai^okavanikam gata (By., 
128. 32, ^Vaidehi hy A^oka°). 

. . dhyanam vive^a tac capi apaiSyad rsikarmajam 
(M., °capi hy apa^yad). 

. . Bharadvaja^ ca tejasvi Agniputras ca supra- 
bhab (M., °tejasvi hy Agniputraii ca). 

. . tasyaham phalam aiSnami apapa Maithili yadi 
(K., tasyab phalam upSiiniyam apapa®). 

, . sarve papab prana^yanti ayub kirti^ ca 
vardhate. 

, . aham lii ^osayisyami atmanam vijitendriyab 
(M., °syami hy atmanam). 

. . imany asanamukhyani asyatam (asatam) muni- 
puhgavan. 

, . ^aranany a^aranyani a^ramani krtani nab (M., 
°a^aranyani hy a^ramSiii). 

. . pa^cimam sagaram Vali ajagama sa-Ravanab 
(M., ®Vah hy ajagama). 

. « tredhabhutam kari^yami atmanam surasatta- 
maib (M., ^karisyami hy atmanam). 

Between -i and vowels other than a-. 

. . tarn ftlabhya tatab svasti ity uktvS, tapase 
yayau (M., ®tatab svastity uktva sa). 

. . tatab sa navame masi Ila Somasutat sutara. 

. . “kari^yeti uktam vSkyam akurvatah 
. . mama caivanuja sadh^n tJrmila ^ubhadanSana. 

. . Ramam adipayisyami ulkabhir iva kuhjaram. 

. . i^arair adipayisyami ulkabhir iva kuhjaram 
(M., 39, ®adipayamy enam ulkabhir). 

. . sa sahcukopatibalo manasvi uvaca vakyam ca 
tato brhaochrib. 
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M., By., V. 11. 76 

Vi. 106. 13 (M., 107. 13) .. 

M,, By., vii. 39. 7^ 

M., By., vii. 46. 8 
M., By., vii. 69. 16 

vi. 67. 11 

vii. 107. 18 .. 


vicintayan na muScami R^ymukam abam tv 
imam. 

vyomanathas tamobhedi Rg- Yaj ub-Sama- 
paragab. 

svani raiyani miikhyani rddhani rauditani ca. 
Gangatirc maya dcvi rsi^iam ai^raman i§ubhan. 
^atrughno vai puradvari rsibhib samprapu jitab- 
tani oanyani raksaiiisi evam canyad gireb 
sirab (M., 12, ^rak^msi punas canyad). 
da^a casvasahasrani ekaikasya dhanam dadau 
(M., 10, "^casvanam ekaikasya). 


M., By., i. 65. 6 
M., By., i. 70. 38 

ii. 30. 15 

iv. 21.11 

M., By., vi. 28. 12 
M., By., vii. 32. 10 

M., By., vii. 63. 30 
M., By., iii. 31. 17 
vii. 93. 7 


(p) Between -u and a-. 

etasminn cva kalle tu Ayodhyadhipatir mahan. 
Sagarasyasamanjas tu Asamanjad atham^u- 
man. 

patram mulam phalam yat tu alpam va yadi 
va bahu (M., °tvam alpam). 
sanskaryo harirajas tu Angada^ cabhisicyatam 
(M., °rajas ca Angada^ ca°). 
triyojanasahasram tu adhvanam avatirya hi. 
apraptany eva tany ai^u asambhrantas tadar- 
junalj. 

anyatha kriyamai^e tu avadhyab sa bhavisyati, 
tam svayam pujayitva tu asanenodakena tu. 
jatani parvatagresu asvadyasvadya gayatam 
(M., ®agresu casvMya®). 


(q) Between -u and vowels other than a- 


M., By., ii. 10. 39 
M., By., vii. 56. 13 
i. 17. 5 (M., 6) 

M., By., i. 18. 8 


kim ayasena te bhiru uttisthottistha sobhane. 
etasminn eva kale tu Urva§i paramapsara. 
yaksapannagakanyasu rksavidyadharesu ca. 
tato yajne samapte tu rifmaih sat samatyayub’ 


i. 40. 9 

i. 45. 41 

i. 52. 23 

M., By., i. 67. 24 

ii. 22. 4 

ii. 87. 17 
iv, 62. 6 
V. 1.124 

M., By., vii. 46. 9 


(r) Between -e and a- 

, . na ca pasyamahe* svam te asvaliartaram evu 
ca (M., ‘^tam asva°). 

. . ekatam agaman sarve asura raksasaib saha. 

. . tat sarvam kamadhug divye abhivarsa krte 
mama (M., °ksipram abhivarsa). 
mama Kau^ika bhadram te Ayodhyam tvarita 
rathaib. 

. . upaklrptam yad etan me abhisekartham 
uttamam (M., upaklrptam hi yat kincid 
abhisekartham adya me). 

. . iti tena vayam sarve anunita maliatmana (M., 
16, °rajann anunitab). 

. . raksasendro janasthane avadhyab suradanavaib 
(M., ®janasthanad avadhyab). 

. . tvarate karyakalo me aha^ oapy ativartate 
(M., 131, "^me hy aha4°). 

. . ara^ye munibhir juste adya neya (M., apaneya) 
bhavisyati. 
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M., By., vii. 46. 16 
vii. 78. 9 

vii. 91.10 .. 

vii. 102. 13 . . 

vii. 109. 21 . . 

iii. 43. 42 

iii. 47. 48 . . 


M., By., iii. 74, 30 
V. 62. 27 

vi. 4. 4 (M., 5) 

M., By., vii. 1. 15 

vii. 44. 21 

M., By., vii. 74. 5 
M., By., vii. 81. 13 


hrdayam caiva Saumitre asvastham iva lak^aye. 
bhrataram Suratham rajye abhi^icya mahl* 
patim (M., °rajye hy abhi^ioya). 
sardham agacoha bbadram te anubhoktum 
mahotsavam (M., °te hy ahubhoktum). 
putre sthite duradhangie Ayodhyam punaraga- 
raat (M., duradhai^e hy Ayodhyam). 
sarvai^ii Ramagamane anujagmur hitany api 
(M., °gamane hy anujagmur). 
sa kadacic ciral loke ^sasada mahamunim 
(M., 40, ""lobhad asasada). 
hrtapi te’ham jaram na gami^ye ajyam yatha 
maksikayavagir^iam (M., °gamisye vajram 
yatha). 

praharsam atulam Ipbhe ascaryam iti cabravit. 
madandho na krpam cakre aryako’yam 
inameti oa (M., °vedainam aryako’yam). 

Sita sruivabhiyanam me aiSam esyati jivite, 
yatliarliam upaviatas te a^rameev msattainam. 
tatha vadati Kakutsthe avadhanaparayanah 
(M., Kakutsthe hy avadhana®). 
ete dvijarsabhah sarve asanesupave^itali. 
ihaiva vasa durmedhe ai^rame susamahite. 


(s) Between -e and vowels other than a- 


j. 14. 17 

M., By., i. 42. 22 
ii. 14. 65 

M., By., vii. 6. 20 
vii. 76, 10 .. 

M., By., i. 33. 12 
M., By., i. 71.21 

i. 73. 30 (M., 31) 

M.,ii. 67. 17 

M,, By., vi. 6. 6 

vii. 86. 4 

vii. 36. 69 (M., 60) 
1.14.26 

iv. 5. 17 

M., By., vii. 30. 15 
vii. 104. 4 


aho trptah sma bhadram te iti suj^rava 
Raghaval.i {M., ”ta iti). 

evam bhavatu bhadram te Iksvakiikulavar- 
dhana. 

vyaktam Ramabhisekarthe ihayasyati dhar- 
marat (M., ‘"abhisekartham iha). 

Sukesam raksasam jane Istoavaradarpitara. 

disantu varam etan me Ipsitara paramam mama 
(M., '"ma ipsitam). 

Somada nama bhadram te Onnila tanaya tada. 

Sltam Ramaya bhadram te Urmilam Laksma- 
naya vai. 

Laksmapagaccha bhadram te tJrmilam udya- 
tarn maya. 

nSrajake janapade udyanani samagatab (By., 
janapade hy udyanani). 

trividhah purusa loke uttamadhamamadhya- 
mah. 

atha nai^ Sahasrak^e udvignam abhavaj jagat 
(M., Saheisraksa udvignam®). 

evam uktva gatSb sarve reayas te yathagatam. 

ekavim^ati yupHs te ekavim^aty aratnayah 
(M., ta eka®). 

tvam vayasyo’pi hrdyo me ekam duhkhaih 
sukhazh ca nau (M., ®me hy ekam). 

tatsthasyamaratSr syan me esa me ni^oito 
varab. 

vasa vi vira bhadtuih te evam iha pitimahab 
(M., ta evam). 
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{t) Between -ai and a* 

M., By., vii. 63. 10 

. . sa nastam gam ksudharto vai anvifams tatra 
tatra ha. 

(u) Between -ai and u- 

ii. 21. 14 ‘ .. 

. . datum icchati Kaikeyyai upasthitam idam 
vela. 

(v) Between -o and other vowels 

Vi. 106. 17 (M., 107.17) 

. . namo namah sahasram^o Adityaya name 
namab. 

vii. 91.14 .. 

rsaya6 ca mahabaho ahfiyantam tapodhanab. 

(t/;) Between -o (< -as) and other vowels 

vii. 2. 33 

. . piteva tapasa yukto abhavad Vi^rava munib 
(M., 34, °yukto hy abhavad). 

vii. 21. 19 .. 

gorasiim gopradataro annam caivannadayinab 
(M., Mataro hy annam). 

i.60. 34 

. . tato deva mahatmano i^aya6 ca tapodhanab 
(M., mahatmano munayai^ ca). 

K„ iv, 11. 64 

. . tatab i^apabhayad bhTto J^yamukam maha- 
girim (M., By., °bhita Rsyamukam). 

(C) Hiatus within a pada 

{a) Between -a and a- 

M., By., vii. 31. 10 

Ravanas tatra agatab. 

vii. 109. 4 

. . brahma avartayan param (M., brahmam 
avartayan). 

(b) Between -a and i- 

ii. 49. 13 (M., 14) 

. . suta ityeva cabhasya. 

iv. 40. 6 

. . kotyogha^ ca ime praptab (M., kotyagra^a ime). 

M., By., V. 47. 36 

. , mahoragam grhya ivandaje^vara. 

vii. 6. 40 (M., 42) 

. . Kumbhinasi ca ity ete. 

M., By., vii. 8. 1 

. . velam etya ivarpavab- 

vii. 14. 7 

. . vyavardhata ivodadheb (M., sagarasyeva 
vardhatab). 

vii. 28. 41 (M., 42) 

citrakarma ivabhati. 

M., By., vii. 35. 42 

Indra Indreti. 

vii. 61.19 

. . sa vihaya imam lokam (M., 20, vihaya tv 
imam). 

M., By., vii. 90. 7 

. . Kardamasya Ilab autab. 

M., By., vii. 90. 17 

. . uvaca Ilasannidhau. 

M., By., vii. 107. 10 

. . Yatsa Rama imab pa^ya. 

M., By. vii. 107. 14 

. . sarvSn no naya i§vara. 

(c) Between -a and n- 

iii. 49. 4 

. . kamarupe][ka unmatte (M., kamarupi^am un- 
matte). 


3 
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iv. 25. 3 . . param karma upasitum (M., karma iSakyam 

upasitum). 

vii. 87. 22 . . . . prampatya Umam devim (M., praijdpatya hy 

Umam). 

M., By., vii. 93. 2 . . cakara utajan iSubhan. 

(d) Between -a and y- 

M., By., i. 2. 26 . . ValmTkaye ca rsaye. 

M., By., i. 9. 17 . . na gacchema p^er bhita^ 

i. 16. 22 . . . . siddham^ ea rsisattaman (M., 21, °ca muni-) 

i. 73. 18 (M., 19) . . karayasva rse sarvam. 

ii. 1 1 6. 26 . . . . Ramab samsadhya rsigauam (M., saihsadhya tv 

rsigauam). 

M., By., ii. 1 16. 25 . . abhivMya rsim. 

ii. 119. 6 . . . . agnihotre ca rsiua (M., j?Riuam agnihotresu). 

M., By., iii. 73. 8 . , sarve ea rtavas tatra. 

M., vii. 36, 39 . . sa ca Rksaraja nama (By., tatas tv arksaraja). 

vii. 36. 48 . . . . ete ca rksab. 

vii. 82. 16 . . . , abhivadya rsi^restham (M., abhivadya muni^^). 

M., By., vii. 105. 2 . . uvaca msattamab. 

(e) Between -a and other vowels 

vi. 79. 30 . , . . hatva as van apatayat (M., 38, ratha^van 

samapatayat). 

vii. 49. 5 . . . . eka dina anathavat (M., dina hy anathavat). 

M., By., i. 21 . 7 . . dharmatma iti. 

V. 38. 38 (M., 40) . . anatha iva dfi^yate. 

M., By., vi. 12. 28 . . khalu sa ihah^'ta. 

vi. 84. 7 . . . . hata Indrajita (M., "^tam India'") 

M., By., vii. 31 .36 . . Gahga iva mahagajaih. 

vii. 36. 36 . . . . tejasa iva bhaskarah (M., 38, tejasa bhaskara- 

prabhab). 

vii. 67. 5 . . . . Mandhata iti vikhyatab (M., Mandhateti sa 

vikhyatab). 

vii. 88. 9 . . . . dadar^a sa 11a tasmin (M., sa tv Ila). 

iii. 40. 8 . . . . apayam va upayaih va (M., ®vapy upayam va). 

M., By., vi. 60. 12 . . na mithya mbhasitara. 

M., By., vii. 105. 5 . . tac chmtva raisardulab. 

vii. 56. 21 . . . . Urva^ya evam uktas tu. 

vii. 69. 28 (M., 29; . . esa eva. 

(/) Between -1 and other vowels 

V. 20. 8 . . . . ekaveui adhab ^ayya (M., ekaveui dhara 

6ayya). 

iv. 8. 5 . . . . tvayi atmagatan gupan (M., svayam §,tma- 

gatan). 

M., By., iii. 46. 3 . . 6ikhi chatri upanahi. 

(g) Between -e and other vowels 

vi. 30. 8 . . . . balamadhye amarsauaib (M., balavadbhir 

amar^auaib). 

vii. 57. 7 . . . . jajhe Iksvakudaivatam (M,, jajfie ceksvaku®). 

M., By., vii. 88. 7 . . tasmin reme Ila tada. 

3B 
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M., By., vii. 90. 23 
ii. 63. 2 

vii, 22. 2 

i. 17. 31 (M., 32) 
M., vii. 93. 2 . . 


Prati^hane Ho rAja. 

Apede upasargas tarn (M., avive^opasargas 
tarn). 

ratho me upaniyatAm (M., ratho’yaDi upa- 
myatam). 

anye Rksavatab prsthan. 

ekAnte raivatanam (By., ekanta psisamghAtab). 


/ 

V. 58. 138 (M., 135) 


(h) Between -o (<-as) and r 
. . vasato Rsyamuke me. 


(D) Avoidance of hiatus between two pddas 


Hiatus even between two padas has been avoided, almost invariably 
by the insertion of the particle Ai, in quite a large number of cases even 
in the best preserved Southern recension of the Ra. But some of them 
show variants in the different editions of the same recension, and it seems 
that with a few probable exceptions (e.g. between ‘ o < -gw and a ’ at i. 34. 21 , 
ii. 2. 28, ii. 44. 15, iv. 32. 18, iv. 46. 22, vi. 18. 12, vi. 71. addl. 2 after 95, 
vii. 8. 29, vii. 25. 23, vii. 51. 17, vii. 92. 9, etc.), almost all of them con- 
tained hiatus in the original Ramaya^a. Such cases, collected from the By. 
edition of the Ra., are: — 


i. 24. 31 

ii. 2. 28 

ii. 13. 2 
ii. 15. 8 
ii. 16. 4 
ii. 44. 15 
ii. 50. 42 
ii. 99. 42 
ii. 108. 2 
ii. 109. 20 

ii. 118. 1 

iii. 11. 71 

iii. 63. 7 
iii. 64. 59 

iii. 70. 5 

iv. 1. 7 
iv. 2. 20 


na hi ka^cid imam §akto hy agantum idi^am. 

Iksvakubhyo’pi sarvebhyo hy atirikto vi4am- 
pate. 

anartharupa’siddhartha hy abhita bhayadar- 
4ini. 

rajhab sampratibuddhasya c^nagamanakara- 
nat. 

sahasotpatitab sarve hy asanebhyab sasam- 
bhramab. ' 

suryasyapi bhavet suryo hy agner agnib 
prabhob prabhub. 

distya tvam Guha pa^yami hy arogam saha 
bandhavaib. 

vanaukasas te’bhisamiksya sarve tv aiSruDy 
amuhcan pravihaya harsam. 

prakrtasyeva narasya hy aryabuddhes tapa- 
svinab. 

ksatraxh dharmam aham tyaksye hy adharmaih 
dharmasamhi tarn. 

sa tv evam ukta Vaidehi tv anasuyanasuyayA. 

bhrataram tarn Agastyasya hy amantrayata 
Raghavab. 

sA nunam arya mama raksasena hy abhyAh]^ 
kham samupetya bhirub* 

asampatam karisyAmi hy adya trailokya- 
carinam. 

Ipkam hy atijitam k^vA hy AvAih hantum 
ihecchati. 

nalinair api samchanna hy atyarthaiubha- 
dardanA. 

kasya na syad bhayam dpptvA hy etau sura- 
sutopamau. 
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[vou rvi; 


iv. 9. 10 

iv. 12. 14 .. 

iv. 14. 1 

iv. 15. 17 
iv. 32. 18 

iv. 38. 33 

iv. 46. 22 

iv. 58. 13 

V. 13. 67 

V. 27. 14 

V. 51.13 
vi. 13. 16 
vi. 18. 12 
vi. 19. 18 
vi. 22. 58 
vi. 22. 73 
vi. 35. 13 

vi. 47. 10 
vi. 59. 4 

vi. 71. addl. verse 2 after 
95. 

vi. 94. 11 

vi. 125. 18 . . 

VI. 130. 39 . . 

vii. 8. 26 

vii. 21.23 .. 

vii. 25. 23 . . 

vii. 32. 11 
vii. 35. 20 . , 

vii. 35. 23 . . 


tasmin dravati santraste hy avSrih drutataraih 
gatau. 

vrksair atmanam avrtya hy atisthan gahaiie 
vane. 

tarn a^uvcgena dur&sadexia tv abhiplutam 
^okamahan;iavena. 

tvara gunavatl yukta hy asmin kale vi^esatab. 
ni 3 niktair mantribhir vacyo hy avaiSyam 
parthivo hi tarn. 

nihatya Ravanaih yuddhe hy anayisyanti 
MaithilJra. 

Matahgena tada i^apto hy asminn a^rama- 
• maxidale. 

devasuravimardams^ ca hy amrtasya viman- 
thanam. 

draksye tad aryfivadanam kada nv aham 
taradhipatulyavaroasam. 
tatas tasya nagasyagre hy aka^asthasya dan- 
tinab. 

diksii sarvasu margante hy adhas copari 
eambare. 

naitad Dawarathir veda hy aaadayati tena 
mam. 

yas til dosas tvaya prokto hy adane’ ribalasya 
ca. 

akhyatani ca tattvena hy avagacchami tany 
aham. 

sfitrapy anye pragrhxianti hy iiyatam 6ata- 
yojanam. 

tarn acintyam asahyam ca hy adbhutam 
lomaharsjjaiiam (M. 78, °ca adbhutam). 
adharmo raksasam pak^o hy asuranaih ca 
rak^sa. (Similar hiatus has been preserved 
in the previous half-^loka of the same verse.) 
aveksya vinivrtta sa cdnyaih gatim apa^yati. 
saihkampayan naga§iro’bhyupaiti hy Akampa- 
naih tv enam avehi raj an. 
muhurtamatram nibsaihjno hy abhavac chatru- 
tapanab* 

evam pravrtte saihgrame hy adbhutam suma- 
had rajab. 

stribhib parivytab sarve hy Ayodhyaih yantu 
Sitaya. 

vanaraQ&m ca tat karma h/y acacakse’tha 
mantri^am. 

rak§asan hantum utpanno hy ajayyab prabhur 
avyayab. 

sukham apur muhilrtam te hy atarkitam 
acintitam. 

pita jyestho jananya no hy asm§>kaih caryako’* 
bhavat. 

savyetarakarangulya hy a^abdasyo Dadananab. 
tasya bharya babhuvesta hy Afijaneti pari^rutil. 
dadar^a phalalobhac ca hy utpapata ravim 
prati. 
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vii. 47. 11 . . . . ^rutva parisado madhye hy apavSdam &uda- 

rmiam. 

vii. 61. 17 . . . . tapasarMhito devo hy abravld bhaktavatsalab. 

vii. 62. 12 . . . . aryena hi pura ^unya tv Ayodhya paripalita. 

vii. 92. 9 . . . . evam suvihito yajno hy ai^vamedho hy 

avartata. 

vii. 96. 6 (alt. rdg.) . . Katyayanab Suyajnai^ ca hy Agastyas tapasam 

nidhih. 

vii. 97. 22 . . . . evain bahuvidha vaco hy antariksagatan suran. 

vii. 99. 11 . . . . anuranjanti rajano hy ahany ahani Raghavam. 

vii. 109. 10 . . . . tarn yaniam anugacchanti hy antabpuracarab 

striyah. 

In a few cases, e.g. vii. 42. 24, vii. 51 . 12, etc., hiatus has been avoided 
by the insertion of the preposition m and it is difficult to determine whether 
this preposition formed a part of the original Ra. or not. 

ADDENDA 

A few more cases of irregular sandhi and hiatus found in the By. 
recension, but omitted in the main article through inadvertence, are given 
below : — 

Irregulab Sandhi 

By., i, 32. 21 . , navamanya (for no* vamanya, a variant cited by the 

commentator Rama and styled by him as 
‘apapatha’). 

By., iii. 13. 12 . , tatovaca vacah ^ubham (Govindaraja, followed by 

M., reads: dhiro dhirataram vacah). 

By., iii. 71. 20 . . mitram ca vopadeksyami (M., °caivopadeksyami). 

Irregular Hiatus 
Between two pddor'^ 

Between a and a 

By., iii. 36. 4 . . vasanti manniyogena adhivasam ca rak^asah 

(Govinda, followed by M., °niyogena nityavasam). 
By., iv. 65. 2 . • Maindas ca Dvividas caiva Angado Jambavams 

tatha (M,, °eaiva Suseno). 

By., iv. 19. 28 (M., 27) supteva punar utthaya aryaputreti vadini. 

By., V. 13. 30 °dubkhena abhibliuta (M., 32, duhkhena hy abhi°). 

By., V. 50. 18^ ^karyena agato srai (M., karyena samprapto’smi). 

Between a and other vowels 

By., ii. 63. 34 . . tasyaham ka^u^am ^rutva rser vilapato ni^i (M., 

®^rutva lalapato bahu). (lYom the two readings 
it seems that originally the second half of the 
verse was probably ‘rser lalapato ni^i’,) 

By., iv. 20. 26 . . vyavasyata prayam anindyavarija upopavestum 

bhuvi yatra Vali (M,, °prayam upopavestum 
anindyavarijia). 

By., V. 13. 49 (M, 61) athavainam samutk^ipya uparyupari sirgaram. 

M., vii. 76. 40 . . ®vina rajfia e.sa me nMcayah parah 
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Between e and other vowels 

By., ii. 14. 65 . . vyaktam Ramabhisekarthe ihSyasyati dharmarat 

(M., 66, “sekarthani ihayasyati). 

By., ii. 54. 1 . . te tu tasmin mahavrkse usitva rajanfm 4ubham 

(M., vrksa usitva). 

M., By., vii. 100. 18. . nive^ya te puravare atmajau sanniveiSya ca. 

Between ai and a 

By., iii. 43. 3 . . agacohagaccha Mghram vai aryaputra sahanuja. 

(This verse is not found in M.) 

WitMn a pdda 

i. 70. 19; ii. 110. 5 . , 4a^vato nitya av>";5yah 
By., iii. 35. 41 . . tun:iain eva ihagatab. 

By., V. 54. 25 (M. 26) kapirupena ha iti. 


iRRBGtTLAR SaNDHT IN THE BENGALI RECENSION (Bl.) OF THE 
RlMlYANA (Calcutta Sanskrit Series edition) 

Gorrcsio’s edition is indicated by Bl. Ka and MSS. by Bl. Kha, 
Ga, Gha, iSfa, Ca, etc. 

Northern India has always remained a great centre of Classical Sanskrit 
poetry and, as such, every attempt was made there to regularize, as far as 
practicable, the un-Paijinian forms found in the epics. As a result of this 
tampering with the original epic language of the Ra., the Bl. recension 
shows only a few cases of irregular sandhi, including the variants found in 
the MSS. As against about 90 cases of irregular sandhi in the By. recension, 
the Bl. recension shows only about 38 cases. Of them Bl. ii. 17. 27 (apra- 
j&smiti), iii. 54. 14 (Rameti), iv. 5. 15 (ha priy^ti), iv. 52. 40 (pravi^ameti — 
twice in Bl. and M., but once in By.), iv. 60. 8 (ugratapabhavat), v. 2. 14 
(apsarapasarasam), v. 15. 12 (sdpasarpat), v. 34. 20 (ha priySty evam), 
A 

V. 59. 20 (sarak^augham), vi. 78. 1 (sarasiva), vii. 35. 7 (aho’tibalavad), 
vii. 38. 3 (aho’sya), and vii. 40. 18 (dhSrayan aprameyab) correspond to 
By., ii. 20. 37, iii. 47. 11, iv. 6. 17, iv. 52. 13, iv. 60. 8, iv. 68. 8, v. 10. 12, 
V. 36. 45, V, 60. 10, vi. 98. 1, vii. 27. 7, vii. 30. 3 and vii. 36. 44 respectively. 
Those cases of irregular sandhi, which have no corresponding forms in the 
By. recension, are given below: — 

1 . Irregular vowel sandhi • 

(a) Double sandhi 

Bl., iii. 79, 10 . . kaccit t^ndriyasaihyamab. 

Bl., V. 32. 51 . . dhriyat5ti Rtmam. 

Bl., V. 34. 23 , . priyeti ha. 

Bl. Cha, vii. 103. 12 sadhu Sit5ti (variant: Site sadhv iti). 

(h) Sandhi with Pragrhya vowels 

Bl., ii. 12. 29 . . aho’dyanugrhitab. 

Bl., vi. 41. 12 . . aho’sya sadi^am saJkhyam. 

Bl., vi. 111. 24 . . aho^dbhutam. 
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(c) Misoellaneous 

Bl. Ka, Gha, l^a, Cha, abhyupetum (variant: abhyupaitum). 

Jha, Da, iii. 53. 7. 

2. Irregnlar consonant sandhi 

One rather remarkable case of irregular consonant sandhi, a resultant 
of haplology or, more probably, of apocope, is found at 
Bl., iv. 9. 99 . . Hanumadibhib (for Hanumadadibhih ; cf. prsodara 

for *pisadudara). 

3. Double sandhi of visarga 
(a) Double sandhi of -as and a 
Bl., vii. 23. 9 , . idam Vi^ravasatmaja. 

Bl., vii. 38. 47 . . (Com.’s reading) so’ryake^a (for sa aryakena; 

variant: svaryakena). 

(/;) Double sandhi of -as and i 

Bl., iii. 56. 18 . . raksas^ti samudvegam. 

Bl., iv. 10. 32 . . gaccha rakseti. 

Bl., vi. 40. 50; vii. 31. 

42 . . . . raks5ndro° (Cf. Bengali, tejendra, etc.) 

Bl., vii. 64. 52 . . Brahmadat^ti namnai^ab. 

(r) Double sandhi between -as and u 

Bl., iii. 81. 31 . . padmapusparajonmi^rab (may be a case of transfer 

of rajas to raja). 

Bl., iv. 10, 26 . . sottare vary upaspr^at. 

Bl. Cha., vii, 64. 21 .. acaksusottamam caksub (variant: acaksuso hi 

tvam). 

(d) Double sandhi between -as and a 

Bl. Gha., i. 12. 6 . . khanakapi ca (variant: khanaka api). 

Bl., iii. 32. 32 . . sahitabhyadravan (Sfa, Da, sahita hy adravan). 

Bl., vi. 37. 79 . . hratamanabhavat. 

Bl., vi. 49. 35 . . varyamanapi harayab. 

Bl., vi. 51. 104 . . trastabhavan. 

BL, vi. 77. 9 . . sarve yuthMhipabhavan. 

(e) Double >sandhi between -as and a 

Bl. Sla., i. 18. 11 . . nara^u samupagaman (variant: narSstam). 
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While arranging the coins in the Cabinet of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, I noticed several new symbols on the obverse of some of the 
punch-marked silver coins. I take this opportunity to present them 
before the learned members of the Society. 

One of the most interesting stamps, ^hich invariably occurs on 
punch-marked coins, is a sort of six-armed symbol, usually made up of 
two or three arrow-heads alternating with a taurine, a dumb-bell and some 
other designs. Different varieties of the so-called six-armed symbol have 
already been noted and classified by distinguished numismatists like 
Spooner, Theobald, Walsh, Allan, Durgaprasad, Bhattacharya and others. 

As early as 1890, Theobald observed (J.A.S.B., 1890) 9 varieties of 
six-armed symbols on the punch-marked coins of Ancient India. Subse- 
quent discoveries and examinations revealed several other types of such 
symbols and when in the year 1936 Allan published his Catalogue of coins 
of Ancient India in the B. M. Collection, he noted as many as 14 variants of 
it. The distinguished numismatist of the British Museum also declared 
that the finds which were published and illustrated in different journals or 
works up to the time of the publication of his catalogue, contained no 
symbol unrepresented in the Museum collection of the p-m. coins : but the 
Gblakpur (Patna) hoard published by Walsh in the I.B.O.R.S., 191 & 
contained types of symbols unrepresented in the British Museum. But so 
far as the six-armed symbol was concerned the Patna find contained only 
one variety and this was already represented in the B. M. Catalogue. 

Durgaprasad ’s well-illustrat^ article on the classification and signi- 
ficance of the symbols on the silver p-m. coins of Ancient India, published 
in the Numismatic Supplement of J.A.S.B., 1934, was an interesting one. 
The plates accompanying this article shoved 15 types of different six-armed 
symbols on the p-m. coins found throughout India in addition to those 
presented by Allan, 

A hoard of punch-marked coins from Taxila was published, with 
detailed descriptions by Walsh, in the year 1 938 in the Memoir of the A.S.I,, 
No. 59. The six-armed symbols found on the older coins of Taxila contained 
11 new varieties in addition to those already published. 

Shortly after the publication of W^alsh’s memoir, a hoard of silver 
punch-marked coins from Pumea was elaborately described with illustra- 
tions by P. N. Bhattacharya in the M. A.S.I. , No. 62. The six-armed 
symbols found on these coins were as many as 28 of which 13 symbols were 
unlike the previous ones. 

The punch-marked coins in the collection of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal contain three new and unpublished varieties of this symbol. 
The hrst is a circle with a pellet in the centre; around the circle are six- 
arms, three of which are arrow-heads which alternate with a crescent- topped 
standard. This variety can be clearly recognized on four specimens. (See 
Rg. 1.) 

Another interesting variety appears on one coin only. Unfortunately, 
part of it only appears on the coin. The four arms which are visible 

( 41 ) 
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consist of an arrow, the petal of a flower or a leaf, a crescent on a standard 
and a small circular object,-— all attached to a circle round a pellet. (See 
Fig. 2.) 

Another symbol which was possibly a six-armed one, but of which 
only three arms are visible, represents an arrow, a dumb-bell and a com- 
bination of two circles — all connected with a circle round a pellet. This 
symbol is present on one coin only. (See Fig. 3.) 

A fourth new design on the punch-marked coins of the Society is a 
circle round a pellet or circlet, surmounted by taurines and small semi- 
circles; a larger circle surrounding the whole object. (See Fig. 4.) It may 
be mentioned that a wheel surmounted by taurines and small crescents, 
which appears on several coins found at Taxila is very similar to this 
design, (see Mem. A.S.I., 56, pi. I-58a) and only after a close examination 
the difference existing between them may be noted. Symbol 4 appears on 
three specimens. 

Besides the four new varieties of symbols mentioned above, there is 
another novel design — triple arrow standing on a line. (See Fig, 6.) This 
symbol, closely related to a symbol of three arrows standing on a semi- 
circle, known from other varieties, occurs only on a single specimen. 

The provenance of these punch-marked coins cannot be traced. But 
from stylistic consideration it appears that those which bear the symbol 
No. 4, might possibly have been deposited in or around Taxila. 

It is not possible to interpret definitely the significance of the new 
types of symbols found on tjiose coins, since there is no agreement of opinion 
among scholars regarding the meaning of the punch -marks themselves. 

D. B. Spooner once opined that many of these symbols were Buddhist 
in character (A.S.I.A.R., 1905-06, pp. 151ff.). Later on, he changed his 
opinion and Ksuggested that most of the symbols were Zoroastrian (J.R.A.S., 
1915, pp. 411-13). 

D. R. Bhandarkar thought that most of these represented the seven 
jewels, Sapta ratnani, viz. hast!, a.4va, ratha, ma^i, ^tri, grhapati and pari- 
nayaka — the insignia of an Indian Chakravartin empowered to issue coins 
(A.R.I.A.R., 1913-14, p. 211), whereas Durgaprasad tried to explain them 
as Tantric in character (J.A.8.B., 1934, Num. Suppl., XLV, pp. 16-55). 

According to Allan many of the symbols are simple and taken from the 
animal and plant world, while others are quite unintelligible and some may 
be conventionalized form of pictographic symbols (Intr. B. M. Cat. of 
Ancient Indian Coins, p. xxiii). 

The suggestion that many of the punch-marks are religious in character 
{Coomaraswamy — Indian and Indonesian Art, pj). 43-^5; Banerjea — 
Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 120) seems to be the most probable 
one, in the present state of our knowledge, specially if we remember the 
religious and cult associations of the various devices and symbols on tribal 
coins and other later coins. The new punch-marks found in the coins of 
the Society may also have had some religious and cult significance attached 
to them. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 



Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 6. 
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Introduction 

Though this is the second 2 article of the series started in 1948, in fact 
this is the fourth ^ article in \\ hich a critical review is given of the knowledge 
of ancient Hirtdus concerning the fish and fisheries of India. Dr. B. C. 
Law’s financial assistance enabled the vTiter to engage some Oriental 
scholars for collating references to fish and fisheries in ancient Hindu 
literature in order to wiite this series of articles, but I regret it has not been 
possible for me to devote mu(‘h time to this vork in spite of the fact that 
a considerable amount of partly digested material is now available for my 
study. 

in the present article, an attempt is made to elucidate the significance 
and* importance of the injunctions laid down by Asoka concerning the 
catching of fish in his benevolent laws. I have made every attempt to 
complete this article as a dedication to the Republic of India when it comes 
into exifftence on the 26th January, 1950, for it seems to me that we may 


1 I am grateful to Dr. B. C. Law for giving me the correct date of the Pillar Edict V. 
Asoka ascended the throne in 272 B.C. {vide V. A. Smith’s Early History of India, 
4th ed., pp. 206-207). The Pillar Edict V was put up when he had ruled for 26 years. 

2 For the first article on ‘References to Fish in ArthaSastra {oa. 300 B.C.)* see 
J.B.A.S.H. Sci., XIV, pp. 7-10 (1948). 

® For the two earlier articles see ‘Ancient Hindu Conception of Correlation between 
Form and Locomotion of Fishes Sci., I, pp. 1-7 (1935) and ‘Sanskrit Names 

of Pish and their Significance’, J.R.A.S.B. Sci., XIV, pp. 1*^ (194(8). 
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have to go back to the Asokan period, not only for an Emblem of Chakra 
on Qur National Flag and Asoka's Capital Motif for the official seal but also 
for the conduct of our day-to-day life. 

Asoka and his In&ceipttons 

In order to supply the necessary background for the readers of tliis 
article, 8hri S. K. Saraswatii, Librarian of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, very kindly supplied to me the following note concerning Asoka 
and his Inscriptions 

‘The main sources of our knowledge about Asoka and his activities fall into two 
categories— Literary and Archaeological. Of those, the latter, consisting of Asoka *s 
own inscriptions, constitutes the direct source of his history. Tu his inscriptions the 
king is styled as Devdnampi ya Piyadaai rdjd {Idjd), i.f ‘King Priyadarsi, the beloved 
of the gods*. The identity of this king with Asoka, suggested long ago, has been 
proved beyond doubt by the discovery of the Maski version of the minor Rock edicts 
which substitutes the name Asoka for Piyadasi. 

Inscriptions of Asoka have been found engraved oii rocks, separate stone block, 
stone pillars and in (Javes. Except the last they have been designated ay dhammalipis 
translated as “edicts of the law of piety (morality)’*. Those on rocks have been divdded 
into three broad categories : 

(a) Fourteen Rock Edicts in seven or eight (if the Sopara version of the Edict 

VIII is taken to imply the existence of thirteen others^at that place) 

recensions. 

(b) Two Rock Edicts separately incised at Dhauli and Jaugada, each in two 

recensions. 

(c) One minor Rock Edict in ten recensions. 

Of the inscription on stone block, the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal has the 
Oalcutta-Bairat Edict enumerating the sacred texts of the doctrine. 

The Pillar inscriptions fall into two groups ; 

(a) Seven Pillar Edicts, the first six in six recensions with the seventh on the 

Delhi-Topra pillar. 

(b) Minor Pillar Edicts — 

1. One s(*hisin Edict in three recensions. 

2. Queen’s Edict in one recension. 

3. Two votive or commemorative pillar ins<‘riptions. 

These inscriptions are of outstanding interest for a study of Asoka as herein we 
can trace the successive stages of the working and outpourings of the mind of Asoka, 
who has been regarded as * one of the greatest personalities of world history.* 

Ahoka’s Pxll4r Edict 

Asoka’s Pillar Edict which shows his Dhammaniyarna or regulation 
of piety, has been found without any textual variation from six places, 
namely, Topra (90 kos from Delhi on the direct line between Anibala and 
Sirsava); Mirat, U.P. ; Radhia (= Lauriya), Champaran Dist., N. Bihar; 
Mathia, 15 miles N.W. of Betiya, Champaran Dist., N. Bihar; Rampiurva, 
32 miles N.W. of Betiya, Champaran Dist., N. Bihar and Kosam, Allahabad, 
Dist., U.P. It deals with the regulations for the protection of many 
varieties of animals and the following is its free translation after 
Hultzsch 2 : — 

‘King Devanampriya Priyadar^in speaks thus: 

(When T had been) anointed twenty -six years, the following animals were declared 
by me inviolable, viz, parrots, mainas, the aruTM, ruddy geese, wild geese, the nandl- 


1 I wish to record here my sincere thanlcs to Mr. Saraswiati for his help in eluci- 
dating several unintelligible points in the translations of Asoka’s Inscriptions. 

» Hultzsch, E. — Inscriptions of Asoka in Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, I, p. 128 
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mukha, the geldfa^ bats, queen-ants, terrapins, boneless Bsh, the vedaveyake, the 
Qai^-pvjpu4akat skate-hsh, tortoises and porcupines, squjiTels( ?), the sfimara, bulls 
set at liberty, iguanas( ?), the rhinoceros, white doves, domestic doves, (and) all the 
quadrupeds which are neither useful nor edible. 

Those (she -goats), ewes, and sows (which are) either with young or in milk, are 
inviolable, and also those (of their) young ones (which are) less than six months old. 

Cocks must not be caponed. 

Husks containing living animals must not be burnt . 

Forests must not be burnt either uselessly or in order to destroy (living beings). 

Living animals must not be fed with (other) living animals. 

Fish are inviolable, and must not be sold, on the three Chaturmasis (and) on the 
Tishya full-moon duting throe days, (mz.) the fourteenth, the fifteenth, (and) the 
first {tithi)y and invariably on every fast -day. 

And during these sanie days also no other classes of animals which are in the 
elephant-park (and) in the preserves of the fishermen, must bo killed. 

On the eighth (Hthi) of (every) fortnight, on the fourteenth, on the fifteenth, on 
Tishya, on Punarvasu, on the three Chaturmasis, (and) on festivals, bulls must not 
bo castrated, (and) he-goats, rams, boars, and whatever other (animals) aio castrated 
(otherwise), must not be castrated (then). 

On Tishya, on Punarvasu, on the CJhaturmasJs, (and) during tho fortnight of 
(every) Chatunnasi, horses (and) bullocks must not be branded. 

Until (I had been) anointed twenty-six years, in this period the release of prisoners 
was ordered by me twenty .fi\e (times).’ 

Five varieties of fish or fish-like animals aie included in this Edict. 
1 shall discuss here the probable identity of tliese fishes as Ihere is a con- 
siderable controversy among Oriental scholars on this p6int. Throughout 
this article, I shall rel’er to the translation and glossary as given by Barua 
the most recent work on the subject. The five species of fish in this Pillar 
Edict are (i) Amithikawarhhe, (ii) Vedavetjake, (iii) Gathgdpftpvtake, (ivy Sam- 
kffja7nachh(\ and (v) Kaphata sat fake, I shall consider each one of these 
separately, but as a general background it must be remembered tlmt the 
ancient Hindus 'knew a great deal about the external featuies and habits 
of a variety of freshwater fishes of the Indo-Gangetie Plain’ (Hora, op. cif.y 
p. 6, 1948). 

Idk^tificatiok of Fishes 


Avathika machh e 

Literally meaning *tlie boneless fish’. The Oriental commentators 
have surmised it to mean ‘The prawns or shrimps, the jelly-fish, and the 



Text-fiq. 1. — Anathikarmchhe, the boneless fish a Shark. 


Lateral view of the Gangetic Shark, Carcharhinus gangeticus (MfilL & Hezile). 
star-fish are typical examples of boneless or invertebrate fishes’ (AnaMhika- 
niatsya). Prom a scientific point of view, there is lot of confusion of 

1 Bama, B. M . — Inscriptiom of Aaoka, Part II, Translation, Glossary, and 
General Index, pp. S58-374 (University of Calcutta, 1943). 
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thought in the above commentary. Vertebrates or broadly speaking 
Chordates, some of which are worm-like (Balanoglossufi) or jelly-6sh-like 
(Ascidians) animals, are distinguished from the invertebrates by the 
possession of (i) a dorsal tubular nervous system as opposed to a ventral 
solid nervous system, (ii) a dorsal supporting rod, the notochord, which is 
replaced by vertebrae in the vertebrates, and (iii) perforated pharynx for 
respiration. Among fishes, there are two main divisions, Cartilaginous 
or Boneless fishes (Elasmobranchii) and Bony fishes (Teleostei). In the 
former category are included the Sharks, Rays, and Skates. In their 
general appearance, Skates are not fish-like and are, therefore, mentioned 
separately in this Pillar Edict. Knowing the keen powei of observation 
and precision of thought of the ancient Hindus, I feel convinced that in 
Anathikamachhp reference is made to Sharks, some of which ascend rivers 
for considerable distances into fresh \^aters. 

Vedavpffakfi 

According to Barua (p. 358), ‘The name is a matronymic from vedava, 
Sk. ridravd, meaning something “easily eluding the grasp" (Dr. B. C. Law 
informs me that ‘some think of something without a hood, eeF).' He 
comments that ‘ In the alternative, the name may be equated with tdjapHaka, 
which means eelsor eel-like fishes that live in mud (pariikagddakah, brahmi), 
probably the cylindrical snake-headed eels prohibited in the law books*. 
His second comment is that ‘Assuming tJiat Vedappyake is a scribe’s error 
for Ch^davpyake, the intended fish may be identified with ('hitravallikdk 
or pdthlna {sihinis hoali^, a sheet-fish).’ 



Tkxt-fig. 2. — Vecfaveffalc, flomething easily eluding giasp ~ an K<d. 

Lateral view of the comTnon osluarine col of tho CJangetie Delta, PisooHoywphis 

boro (Hamilton), 

When discussing the general implications of this law , I shall show that 
the Boali sheet-fish ( Wallago afiu), a prized food fish, could not be intended 
in Vedavpyake, but eels would correctly represent w^hat may have been 
meant. These serpent-like fislies live in mud and are very slimy and, 
therefore, easily elude the gnisp by slipping through the hand. There is an 
English proverb also to the same effect — ‘as slippery as an eel’. Those, 
who may wish to know more about the ecology and bionomics of eels, may 
see two articles ^ published in the Journal on the Boro-eel of the Sundarban 
estuaries. 

Gamgdpup if take 

Most of the Oriental scholars have not identified this fish but Barua 
(pp. 358-359) comments : 

‘The Sanskrit equivalent of pupupaha is either pupputaka^ kukkttfaka or pip^taka. 
Presumably this is the name of a kind of fish. Had it been the name of a bird, it would 


I Hora, S. L. — A note on the Biology of the Precipitating Action of tho Mucus 
of Boro Fish, Pisoodonophis boro (Ham.). J,A.8iB. (N.S.) XXIX, pp. 271-274 
(1033); Ra> chaudhuri, S. and Majumdar, B. — A note on the Chemistry of the 
Precipitating Action of Slime Water obtained from Boro Fish, Pisoodmophis boro 
(Ham). J.A.8,B, (N.S.) XXIX, pp. 275-283 (1933). 
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have been easy to identify the gamgdpupufaka with gamgdktihknpake, gamgdchilU, jala- 
kukkufit, gdngchil or black-headed gull. If it be the name of a fish, as it undoubtedly 
seems to be, there is nothing in Pali, Prakrit or Sanskrit to correspond to it. In 



Lateral view of the Freshwater Indian Dolfin, Platyniata gangetica. 


Sanskrit the name gangdfeya is applied to prawns or shrimps. The word pupputaka 
may be taken to mean a fish or fish -like creature having a swollen or lumj^y body, and 
this may lead one to think of porpoises. And gangdkukkufaka may be taken to mean 
the flying fish. The word pipltaka means something which is terribly hungiy and 
thirsty. But this leads us nowhere.’ 

I think in the identification of this animal, tlie meaning of the word 
pupputaka> as a fish-like creature having a swollen or lumpy body is very 
significant. In the general context of this law, I feel almost certain that 
it refers to the Indian freshwater porpoise, Platy vista gavgefim. 


SamJcnjamachh e 

The literal translation of the above name would be a ‘Contracting fish : 
(Sanskrit: Sam Knc or Contract), but Barua (p. 359) in his comments states ’ 

‘The appropriateness of this rendering is open to doubt. The Amarakosha-Tika 
applies the name aamkocha to an aquatic; animal {jalajantu) called 4anku in the Amara- 
kosha, Patalavarga, while in Bengali the skate fish is called Sdkach. The skate is 
just a species of ray fish (flat and cartilaginous) allied to shark. In Chittagong dialect. 



Text -FIG. 4. — Samkujamachhe, a contracting fish = a Skate. 

Showing wave motion in the fins of a Skat© (after Breder). 

The fish is capable of moving by wave-like contracting ancl expanding 
movements of the fins themselves. The waves travel at right angles to the 
longitudinal axis of the body. 

the name hailach {Sdkach) applies to a flat, cii-cular, lumpy in the upper part and whip- 
tailed variety of ray fish. Monmohan Chakra varti draws attention to aankuchi in the 
Bhojaprabandha . ’ 

The movement of a ray is by the alternate contraction and expansion 
of its body as shown in the accompanying illustration and I think in this 
name reference is made to skates and rays, some of which ascend into fresh 
waters for long distances. The name indicates that the ancient Hindus 
were fully conversant with the mode of locomotion adopted by skates and 
rays in moving from one place to another. 
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Kaphatasayahe^ -seyake 

Oriental scholars have treated this name as a collective name for 
‘tortoises and porcupines, (kamatha-Salyakam), but Barua’s commentary is 
as follows:— 

*Thi8 is unacceptable, first, because other names in the list stand for a single 
specios or group of creatures ; and secondly, because it is difiicult to eq|uate Kapkafa 
with kamaiha^ and sayaka^ seyaka, with Salyaka, i We have in the edict for 

tumh^t whereas here the Sanskrit equivalent is kcmafha, and not kamkafha. Similarly 
w© have kaydne for kalydr^m but nowhere keydnc. On the other hand, both -sayaka 
and -seyaka may be equated in Pali with the Sanskrit -Jayin^ e.g. guh&aaya, gabbha- 
scyyaka, vttdnaseyyaka. So the name must be constructed as “sleep- 

feigning**. As examples of sleep-feigning animals, one may mention the crocodiles 
and alljgators that are not eatable according to the law-books. The fact which goes 



The freshwater ludiaji Piifier, Tctraodon {Chdodon) patoca (Hamilton), 
feigning sleep. 

When frightened, these Blow fishes gulp in air and are able to inflate them- 
selves hard, baloon-like. They then turn upside down and float helplessly, 
feigjung death. 

against the identification of kapha^sayaket -aeyake with tortoises and porcupines is 
that the moat of these two five-toed quadnipeds is not forbidden in the ancient law- 
books of the Brahmins, and secondly, the embargo is already laid on duli.' 

The sleep- or death-feigning porcupine fishes which should not be 
eaten are the Globe-fishes of the family Tetraodontidae, some of which are 

1 A contrary view, however, is held by Prof. S. K. Chatterji to whom I am indebt- 
ed for the following note ; 

*Kaph<ifa and se y aka ^ pace tlic late Dr. Baiua, <‘annot mean anything except 
“tortoise” and “porcupine”. These arc well-attested words, and there is no diffi 'ulty 
in the context. Kapkapa <*kawhafa <*kasmafa can very well be a variant in the 
vernacular of a probable non-Sanskritic word which has been born)wed in Sanskrit as 
kamathu. S'alyala hcyyaka (as here; the word is written ^aeyaka^ but was 

unquestionably pronounced as aeyyaka in Asoka’s time) >8ejjaa in later Prakrit, 
wheuco we have an Old Bengali *8e0,ja, with normal intrusive nasal turning into 
and from this *sefija wo have Bengali aSjd Mm as in sSjd-rU ‘porcupine*, 

spelt also mjdru and found in Chittagong as hizd with proper East 

Bengal cliange of a h and j z ; {ru is a common afi&x from old Indo -Aryan rUpa ; cf. 
goru gortipa). In fact, scyaka, i.e., seyyaka for Bengal sSjd hizd iPWT 

is one of the pivot words demonstrating the Eastern character of the court language 
of Asoka.* 
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found in our fresh waters. They possess a hide-like skin beset with por- 
cupine like spines and when irritated or in danger swell up like a balloon 
and float upside down feigning death. Probably the fish referred to is the 
common Gangetic form Tetragon cutcutia Hamilton. 

Significance of Peotection 

From the above discussion, it seems probable that the species of fish 
referred to in the Pillar Edict V belong to the following kinds : — 

1. Anathikamachhe = Sharks, boneless fishes. 

2. Vedaveyake = Eels, fishes easily eluding grasp. 

3. Oamgdpupvtake == Porpoise, fish-like animal with a lumpy body. 

4. Samkujamachhe = Skate or Kay, fishes moving by contracting 

and expanding their bodies. 

5. Kaphatasayake = Globe-fish, fish like a porcupine and feigning 

death when in danger. 

These varieties of animals are declared inviolable under the law and 
we shall now seek the reason why. Barua (p. 355) gives the following 
explanation: — 

‘Although motivated by tho spiiit of ahirhsd or avihimsd, Anoka’s was not an 
idealistic or utopian scheme, which was not enforceable under the law. He was guided 
in this matter, particularly with reference to all quadrupeds, by this two-fold consi- 
deration: ye paftbhogam no eti 7ia eJuz hhddiyati^ “that do not come into man’s use, 
nor are eaten by men*’.’ 

It will be seen from the above that Asoka’s purpose w^as to put a stop 
to unnecessary killing or torture of undesirable creatures. Even judged 
by modern religious beliefs among the Hindus, vhen several old traditional 
practices have crumbled down already, there is a strong prejudice against 
eating the flesh of the five varieties of animals enumerated above. There 
are, however, sound reasons in certain cases. For instance, Globe-fishes 
and their allies are poisonous and should not be eaten. Unless properly 
treated, the flesh of Sharks, Rays, and Skates is bitter to taste and gritty 
on account of the deposition of uric acid crystals in their flesh. The 
Gangetic Porpoise is revered among the Hindus of the Indo-Gangetic Plain 
and its flesh is not eaten. With tlie exception of certain parts of South 
India, eels are not eaten on account of their strong resemblance to snakes. 
It would thus appear that the present-day prejudices of not eating these 
fishes are as old as the Asoka period. The law seems to liave been enacted 
to prevent people from eating these harmful or undesirable animals. It is 
absolutely correct, therefore, to say that those animals were declared 
inviolable which ‘do not come into man’s use, nor are eaten by men’. 

Barua (pp. 362-363) gives general rules laid down in the law books of 
the Hindus for the guidance of tho Brahmins in the matter of eating fish 
as follows: — 

‘As for fishos, Vasishtha and Apastamba allow all but tho chefa, Bodhayana 
permits the eating of the ailurus^ hoalie, the fish called chilichima (popularly known as 
vatiyd), the varml, the maSakari^ the rohita {cyprinna rohita), and the rdjlva. In the 
opinion of Manu (V, 16), tho jTdphina {ailurua boalia) and the rohita may be eaten, if 
used for ofiermg to the gods or to the ?nanca, while the rdjlva (those marked with lines), 
the aimkatv^^a (lion-beaked) and the aaSalka (those having fins and scales) may be 
eaten on all occasions. The law-books prohibit the fishes that are misshappen. Apas- 
tamba foibids also those which are snake-headed and those which live on flesh only. * 

Even judged by the above-noted injunctions, Eels, Skates, Rays, and 
Globe-fishes should not be eaten as they" are misshappen while Shark eats 
flesh only and, therefore, its eating is forbidden. a 

4 " 
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Asoka’s Fishbby Legislation 

Having declared certain undesirable species as inviolable, Asoka then 
legislates for the conservation of the desirable species as a whole. 

Hultzsch^s 1 free translation of the relevant passage may be reiterated 
here for the sake of convenience : • 

*Fish are inviolable and must not be sold on the tliree Ckdturmdsts, (and) on the 
TivShyS full moon, during three days, viz. the fourteenth, fifteenth, and the first tithi 
and invariably on every fast day. * 

* And during these same days no other classes of animals which are in the elephant 
park and the preserves of the fishermen must be killed. * 

Buhler ^ rendered this passage as : 

* At the {full moon of each) of the three seasons and at the full moon of Taisha or 
Fausha fish shall neither be killed nor sold during three days, viz. the 14th, 15th, and 
the first of the following fortnight, nor constantly on each fast day. * 

According to Buhler: 

* Chaturmdst is the full moon of each term of season of four months (summer, rains 
and winter) and it is not possible to decide with certainty which full moons are meant. 
They may be those of Phalguna, Ashacjha and Karttika or those of Chaitra, Sravai^ia, 
and M&rgaSirsha. * 

* The fourth full moon, which our passage mentions, is that of Talsha or Pausha 
(Dec. -Jan.).* 


According to Barua (p. 367) : 

*A6oka*s expression tlsu chdtummasieu cannot but mean the three full moon days 
that occurred in Ashadha, Karttika, and Phalguna, at the end of the throe four-monthly 
seasons and were observed in the Middle Country as holidays.* 

I have given a great deal of thought to the above translations and 
commentaries and have tried to equate them against our present-day 
knowledge of the fisheries of our rivers; but I cannot make any sense unless 
tlsu chdturkmdslsu is translated as the third Chaturmdsi and not as three 
Chdturmdsls as is evident from the plural number of both the words. It is 
not a scribe’s mistake as in all the six Pillars the same w’ords are repeated. 
In connection with Asoka’s Inscriptions, Barua (Pt. II, p. 97, 1941) observed 
that 

‘Provided that the rhythm is maintained, the cadences are right, the sounds are 
sweet and appropriate in rhyming, and the cetesuras come spontaneously, it is immaterial 
whether certain rules of number and gender are obeyed or infringed. * 

I believe tisu chdtummdsisu is also a case of the infringement of rules 
of number and in view of what I am going to state below, it should be taken 
to mean the third CMturmd^, Some support is lent to this view by Barua 
himself (p. 371), for he observes that 

‘Kegarding these prohibitions, it is curious to note that they follow the lines laid 
down by Katitilya (XIII, 6): “the king (in a conquered territory) should prohibit the 
slaughter of animals for half a month during the periods of Chdturmdsya (from July to 
September), for four nights on the full moon days, and for a night to mark the date 
of his birth, or celebrate the anniversary of his conquest. He should also prohibit the 
slaughter of females and young ones as well as castration*’.* 

In explaining cMtummdsiye chdturhmdsi-pakhdyef Barua (p. 373) 
observes that 

‘In the third context the expression, t^u chdtUfhmdHsu (a 7th case, plural) (ia 
substituted) by chdtummSs^ye (a first, second, or fourth case singular). Even as a fourth 


I Hultzsch, E. — ‘Inscriptions of Asoka’ in Corpus Inscriptionum Indioarum, I, 
p. 128 (1926). 

® Buhler, G. — Epigraphia Indica, II, pp. 268-9 (1894). 
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case singular, chatuthmoUdye means the continuance of the full moon of a four-monthly 
season, may be a particular season, say, the rainy. As a first or second case singular, 
e^tutmaaiye may be equated with the Sk. cfidturro^yaji or cftMurmasyam, during the 
period of the chdturmaeya (July-Sept.)’*.’ 

♦ 

According to Barua (p. 371), ‘The fish and other creatures got relief 
for not less than seventy-two days in the year, calculated at the rate of 
3 days in every lunar half-month, viz. the first, the eighth, and the full 
or new moon. The three Chdiurmwn and Taisha full moon days are all 
included in the list of full moon days throughout the year. ’ 

Dr. B. C. Law has very kindly informed me that ‘Asoka followed the 
popular Brahmanical practice which held the four days of the changes 
of the moon as sacred Sabbath days. The Jains and Buddhists also followed 
this practice. In fixing uposatha days they adopted Brahmanical usages 

If my contention is correct that the catching of fish was prohibited 
during the third Chdt'urmdal on the 14th 4nd 1 5th day of the moon and the 
first day after the full moon, then the close periods are based on a remarkable 
insight into the breeding habits of the common food fishes of the fresh 
waters of India. The most important groups of fishes are the Carps, such 
as Catla (Catla rafla), Rohita (Labeo rohita), Mrigal (Cirrhima tnrigala)^ 
Calbaus (Lahfo calham), etc. ; Cat-fishes, such as Bo&hiWallago attu), Silond 
{Silonia siloTidia); Pangas (Pangashi'i pangaaius), Vacha (Eutropiichihys 
vacha), etc., and the Hilsa (Hilsa iliaha). All these fishes breed in the rainy 
season when the rivers are flooded. Usually the heavy breeding occurs during 
July and August but, depending on the early or late rains, the breeding 
may start in June or may last up to September also. One further thing 
which has come to light in recent years, though it has not ^et been firmly 
established, is that the breeding is influenced by the phases of the moon 
or in other words there is a lunar periodicity in the reproduction of the 
principal freshwater fishes of India. The principal fishery of Hilsa, for 
instance, is round about the full moon and the new moon periods and the 
breeding of Carps, so far recorded or observed, has also been round about 
the same periods and the eighth day. 

Let us consider the information regarding the breeding of Carps first, 
bearing in mind that heavy rainfall in Chittagong starts in April and not 
in June- July as in the Gangetic Plain. 


Lunar Periodicity in the Spawning of Indian Carps 


Majumdar^, while describing the spawning grounds of Carps in the 
District of Chittagong, observed that ‘the spawning day generally falls 
within three days prior to or after the full moon or the new moon day 
during the months of April to July. ’ My own observations for the Chitta- 
gong area are as follows: — 

1945— 


12 th April 

10th May 
26th May 
10th June 


Seven days after full moon and the same period 
before new moon. 

One day before new moon. 

One day before full moon. 

New moon day. 


I MajUmdar, C. H. — Spawning Grounds and Hatcheries in the District of Chitta- 
gong, Bengal. 8ci. and pp. 735-739 (1940). 
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1946-- 

1 st April 
30th April . . 
1 7th May . . 
10th to 
12th June 


Eight days after new moon. 
One day before new moon. 
One day after full rribon. 

Full moon: 13th June. 


1947— 

23rd April . . Two days after new moon. 

23rd May . . Three days after new moon. 

Dr. Nazir Ahmad i has already referred to these dates of spawning. 

The data for the Gangetic Plain are few but it was noted that in 1 946 
the fish bred on the 14th July, full moon day, and on the 30th September, 
5 days after new moon. 

In considering the above data, two factors of error may be borne in 
mind. Firstly, the data were supplied to me by the District Fishery 
Officers who had no idea of the object for which the information was 
collected. As they in turn depended on fishermen for information there 
was probably a time-lag between the day of actual breeding and the day 
information was received and transmitted to the Head Office at Calcutta. 
The second factor is the weather conditions prevailing during the breeding 
period. Such weather conditions as thunderstorms, lack of floods, heavy 
rains, cloudy days, etc., etc., are known to influence spawning. 

It is not to be presumed from the above that Carps bred only on the 
days specified above. Probably they breed throughout the rainy season 
but spawning is intensified during the full moon and now moon periods 
and on the Ashtami days. 


Lijnati Periodicity in the Spawning of Hilsa 

In the case of Hilsa, Majumdar2 stated that in the Sundarbans the 
fishing is done during the neaptide periods. Prashad, Hora, and NairS 
reported that on the Balasore Coast Hilsa fishing is done from the 11th 
day of the moon till to the 3rd day after the full moon and then from the 
11th day after the full moon to a day or two after the new moon. A similar 
periodicity in the fishing for Hilsa has been observed in the Narbada River 
by Dr. C. V. Kulkarni of the Bombay Fisheries Department. He obtained 
fertilized eggs in plankton collecting on August 22, 1949, the fourteenth 
day of the moon. 

The above data, inadequate as they undoubtedly are, indicate very 
clearly that (i) there is a lunar rhythm or periodicity in the breeding of the 
principal food fishes of Indian fresh waters and (ii) whereas new-moon and 
full-moon periods are most favourable for the spawning of the Carps and 
Hilsa, the eighth day after the full moon or new moon is also significant 
in the spawning of the Carps. I£ these inadequate data are now read with 
the injunctions contained in the Pillar Edict V, one must wonder at the 


1 Ahmad, Nazir— Methods of collection and hatching of Carp ova in Chittagong 
with some suggestions for their improvement. Joum. Bombay Nat, Hist, Soc., XL VII, 
p, 595 (1948), * * 

* M^umdar, C. H^Foreshore Fishing in the Eastern Part of the Bay of Beniral 
Soi, and Cult,, V, pp. 219-221 (1938). ® 

^ — Observations on the Seaward Migra . 

tion of Htba (Hamilton). Bee. XLI, pp. 409-418 (1940). ^ 
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accuracy and deep insight our ancestors had regarding the fisheries in India, 
particularly of the Gangetic Plain. 

Scientific Analysis of Asoka*s Laws 

Having established that Asoka’s injunctions regarding the catching 
of fish are based on true scientific principles, let us now examine these laws 
in greater details. Asoka’s law was that — 

1. No fish should be caught on the 14th and 15th day of the moon 

and the first day after the full moon during the period of the 
3rd Chaturnmsi 1 (^rdvaupa^ July- August; BMdra, August- 
September; Aivina, September-October, and Kdrtika, October- 
November) = 12 days. 

2. No fish should be caught on the 14th and 15th day of the moon 

and the 1st day after the full moon of the month of Pausha 
(December- January) = 3 days. 

3. No fish should be caught on the fast days — Arndva-syd or the day 

before new moon and the Ashtami or the eighth day during 
every fortnightly period of the moon = 12+24 = 36 days. 

4. No tank fish (animals in the preserves of fishermen) should be 

taken during the above-noted days. 

The total number of fish-prohibition days enjoined by Asoka would 
thus appear to be 51 unless there were other fast days besides the ones I 
have referred to above. Barua has counted 72 at the rate of 3 days in 
eveiy half lunar month, the first, the eighth, and the full or new moon day. 
This is a point on which further co-ordinated research is necessary by 
Orientalists and Fishery Biologists. According to Dr. B. C. Law, Asoka 
prohibited the killing and sale of fish for 24+32 = 56 days. 

Full moon peeiods in eelation to Fisheey Conseevation 

The first injunction is not to catch fish during the 14th, 15th and 
full moon days falling during the period commencing from the middle of 
July to the middle of November. The peak breeding period of India’s 
principal food fishes is July, August, and September but Asoka's prohibition 
period extends up to the middle of November. This extended period is 
also scientifically logical, because after breeding in shallow areas or up- 
river the spent fish fall back to their normal habitats in deeper waters or 
in the case of Hilsa to the estuaries and the sea. The young also move 
down to safer habitats after the rains are over and the flooded areas begin 
to contract. The young and the weakened spent fishes need protection 
and it is indeed remarkable that- even this was thought of in the remote 
ancient age. It is perhaps significant to note here that in Bengal Hindus 
generally do not take Hilsa after the Durga Pooja (sometime in October) 
to the Saraswati Pooja (towards the end of January). 

There is another great virtue in this law in so far as prohibition is 
restricted only to certain specified days and not to the entire season. The 
fecundity of Carps and Hilsa is well known, for a pair of spawners, under 
favourable conditions, can produce millions of young. So nearly 6 days 
restriction during each spawning month is ample for the conservation of 

I Though at present the Hindu New Year begins in VaUdleha about the middle 
of April, in ancient times the year commenced in Agrahdyctf^u about the middle of 
November. It is on this basis that the third ChaturmasI of the year will comprise the- 
months of S'rdva^t Bhddra, AMna, and Kdrtika, 
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the fisheries, and does not interfere with the trade or the occupation of 
fishertoen to any very great extent. 

The significance of the second law whereby catching of fish is prohibited 
on the 14th and 15th day of the moon and the 1st day after the full moon 
besides the fast days of the month of Paiisha (December- January) is not 
quite clear to me. This may be meant to protect the fishes during the 
height of the cold season, when the fish, particularly in the northern parts 
of the Gangetic Plain, are benumbed and lose much of their vitality and can 
sometimes be caught with hands. However, this point needs further 
investigation. 

Fast bays in belation to Fishbby Conservation 

As regards prohibition on all fast days, there are many virtues in this 
injunction. Firstly, the trade will not be affected to any very great extent 
and fishermen themselves will be able to observe fasts. Secondly, besides 
the principal food fishes there are other varieties which do not breed during 
the rainy season but at other times of the year. Thirdly, by spreading 
prohibition in driblets over the whole of the year greater respect for law is 
assured and no hardship could be felt by the public. 

It may be worthwhile to record here that the principal food-fishes 
of the Gangetic estuaries, such as Mullets, Prawms, Bhetki, etc., breed in 
March and April and the salt-water Bheries take in water containing the 
eggs and young-ones of these species during the spring tides of the new 
moon and full moon periods for stocking purposes. For further details 
reference may be made to the first Fishery Development Bulletin of the 
Government of Bengal by Hora and Nair published in 1943. 

Pbohibition on Tank Fishing in belation to Fisheby Consebvation 

The fourth law by which tank fishing is prohibited is perhaps the most 
ingenious of all, for it has nothing to do with the spawning of fishes. The 
Indian Carps and Hilsa do not breed in tanks and m spite of many efforts 
by diffeient Governments in the recent past they have not been induced 
to breed in confined impounded areas. As the tank fishes aie the same as 
are found in rivers, it would have been difficult to control their sale and at 
the same time prohibit the catching of fish in the livers. It was indeed 
\ ery wise, therefore, to prohibit the catching of all fish for the control 
of marketing. 

Evolution of Fisheby Laws in Ancient India 

How the ancient Hindus came to frame such complicated laws in such 
a pleasant manner and how they came to the views embodied in the laws 
will perhaps remain obscure for a long time to come till science and oriental 
knowdedge are brought together in a very close and intimate collaboration. 
There is some indication that Asoka’s Pillar Edict V records an advancement 
of knowledge over what Kautilya had recommended in his Arthaidatra 
about 26 to 50 years earlier. He had recommended that the king should 
prohibit the slaughter of animals for half a month during the periods of 
Chdturmdsya (from July to September), for four nights on the full moon 
days, and for a night to mark the date of his birth, or celebrate the anni- 
versary of his conquest. It will be obvious from what has been stated 
regarding the scientific basis of Asrfia’s laws that they are more perfect, 
humane, just, and easy to comply with. 
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Pbesbkt-day Fishery Legislation ik Inpia 

The conservation method usually adopted are: — 

L Restriction of mesh of nets and other approved method of 
capture. 

2. Prohibition of wholesale destruction by poisoning or dynamiting, 

etc. 

3. Prohibition of capture of brood fish and young ones. 

4. Closure of sections of rivers to serve as sanctuaries throughout 

the year. 

I am more familiar with the fisheries of Bengal than with that of any 
other part of India, so I shall give some of the fishery legislation in this part 
of the Gangetic Plain. 

In reserved and protected forests rules made under the appropriate 
sections of the Forest Act prohibit poisoning of any river or other water, 
killing fish by explosives, damming or bailing water and use of any fixed 
engine, such as net, cage, trap or other contrivance to catch fish. 

For other areas, the Indian Fisheries Act IV of 1 897 forbids and penalizes 
the use of explosives or poison to kill fish in any waters including the sea 
within one marine league of the coast. It further gives power to government 
to make rules for regulating the construction and use, in waters which are 
not private waters, of fixed engines and weirs, arid the dimensions of nets 
together with modes of using them. Fishing in any specified waters may 
also be prohibited for a period not exceeding two years. 

The Private Fisheries Protection Act (Bengal Act II of 1899) penalizes 
catching or destruction of fish, without permission of the person who owns 
the right of fishing, by ‘fixed engine’ or ‘any matter’. This act, it seems, 
is designed more for prevention of theft of fish from private fisheries than 
for the conservation of fish therein. 

It will be seen that the existing legal provisions for the protection of 
fish and conservation of fisheries are defective and for want of any machinery 
for enforcing them they are almost a dead letter. There is no provision 
against selling or buying or offering for sale and this practically nullifies 
all protective measures. To remedy this defect the Imperial (now Indian) 
Council of Agricultural Research discussed the subject of ‘Conservation of 
Inland Fisheries by Legislation’ in 1944 and two or three subsequent years 
and even collected views of all the Provincial and State Governments but 
no finality was reached and the matter now rests in the archives of the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research. 

CoNOtusiONS and Suggestions 

A comparison between the present-day laws and those promulgated 
by Asoka will show the following important differences: — 

1. Asoka’s laws were very simple, applicable throughout his king- 

dom, and the prohibition periods were evenly spread over the 
whole of the year thus entailing no hardship either on the 
consumers or on fishermen. The present-day laws are 
complicated, piecemeal in application and through total 
prohibition during certain seasons inflict many hardships 
both on the consumers and fishermen. 

2. Asoka prohibited the sale of fish, even from tanks, on certain 

days and, therefore, the enforcement of his laws was very 
easy. In the existing laws, for securing conviction for a 
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wrong deed, unless caught red-handed with reliable witnesses 
round about, much time has to be wasted as the procedure 
is very cumbersome. 

3. Asoka’s laws were based on the proper understanding of the 
migratory and spawning movements of the principal food- 
fishes of India, whereas the present laws are based on pre- 
sumptions, and scientific data are now being collected to 
improve upon them. 

On a very careful consideration of the whole matter, I feel that the 
Indian Union cannot, under the present circumstances, think of any better 
legislative measures for the conservation of its inland fisheries than to enact 
the laws promulgated by the good king Asoka in 246 B.C. We would thereby 
build up the economy of India on ancient skill, which is our heritage, but 
would not overlook to enlarge this knowledge by a scientific understanding. 
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Intensive regional studies have long been due for presenting a composite 
picture and comprehensive history of the sub-continent of India. It is 
necessary to realize how each of the great peoples of the past has contributed 
its quota to, and shaped the evolution of, Indian history. The great province 
of Bengal filled no small portion of the canvas of Indian history. It has 
had a geographical and political unity of its own sufficient to justify a 
separate treatment by the historians. It developed a distinctive civiliza- 
tion in the past and transmitted it to other lands; its fabulous wealth and 
abundance invited foreign adventurers and traders and it also proved a 
congenial soil for the activities of religious reformers and missionaries ; its 
frontiers were often pushed far and wide and it had, on occasions, an 
existence independent of central control; and finally it not only influenced 
the course of events elsev here but had much to do with changing the fate 
of the whole country. Such an important province could not but attract the 
attention of antiquarians and historical scholars. It was one of the great 
provinces of India regarding which besides what we find in almost all the 
general histories of the Delhi empire, we have some special volumes WTitten 
by Muslim scholars, and as far back as 181 3 Captain C. Stewart felt the need 
of furrishing his countrymen with one-volume history written on modem 
lines. Stewart’s History of Bengal, however, was based chiefly on Reyaz- 
us^Sctatin written in 1 788. Since then much research has been done and 
many a tangled web has been unravelled. The researches of Messrs. R. L» 
Mitra, M. N. Chakravorty, Blocbmann and Stapleton, R. D. Bannerji and 
Bhattasali, represented laudable attempts to settle many disputed points 
end reveal many new facts. But the results had been scattered and not 
Very widely known. The fairly voluminous histories in Bengali by two 
eminent scholars of the province could not satisfy the need of all and there 
was a widespread demand for an accurate, comprehensive, and a scholarly 
presentation, in English, of the results so far secured from historical studies. 

It was a happy idea which led to the formation, in 1936, under the 
auspices of the Dacca University, of the history of the Bengal Publication 
Committee. As originally planned the first of tho comprehensive colla- 
borative volumes which was devoteii to tho Hindu period and was so ably 
edited by the veteran scholar, Dr. R. C. Mazumdar, came out in 1943. 
The latter was sufficiently impressive and raised high expectations for the 
second and third volumes, undertaken by Sir J. N. Sarkar, the doyen of 
Indian historians, and covering the early Muslim and Moghul periods, one 
ending with the Moghul conquest of Bengal in 1 671, and the other with the 
battle of Plassey in 1 767. The w^ork of editing could not have been entrusted 
to a more competent scholar. But unfortunately, as we read in the preface, 
the Editor had to modify the original scheme and owing to certain difficulties, 
he had to put all the political narrative of tho two projected volumes in 
one and to publish it hastily in August 1947, reserving the treatment of the 
social and cultural history of the entire Muslim age to a final volume. 

( 57 ) 
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The period of five centuries and half (1200-1757) of the Muslim history 
of Bengal covered by the second volume was so full of stimng events and 
bewildering changes and the task of producing a fairly exhaustive work, 
on the subject, so vast and so complex, based on a minute and careful 
study of practically all the available sources and the materials accumulated 
by modem researches, was so arduous and stupendous that one cannot 
withhold the tribute of admiration for the pains taken, energy put in, and 
the success achieved, by the old and experienced Editor, in having made 
a wise choice of topics and titles and of his seven collaborators and for 
collecting together all that was available and revised it, amended it, 
supplying details where necessary so as to compress the whole of the 
complicated narrative within the limits of a single volume of 630 pages. 
Besides revising and sometimes recasting the w ork of some of the contribu- 
tors so as to economize space and avoid repetitions and create a coherent 
and synthetic whole, the learned editor has himself written 12 out of the 
28 chapters, covering more than 200 pages of the work. 

In the list of contributors stand the names of some eminent historians 
and distinguished scholars, almost all of whom are sons of Bengal and 
reputed experts in their subjects. The book begins with the conquest of 
Bengal by Ikhtiariiddin Md. Bakhtiar Khilji and the first three chapters 
by Dr. K. R. Qunungo deal with the various phases of the Mamluk Sul- 
taanate of Bengal. To these have been appended four valuable appendices 
on topography, coins, and chronology and the race and parentage of 
Bakhtiar, described as * the maker of the medieval history of Bengal Then 
comes the chapter on the rise of the Ilyas Shahi dynasty, 2 out of the 8 
sections of which have boon contributed by the Editor and the rest is from 
the pen of Prof. N. B. Boy. This is followed by a short chapter, in which 
the problem of the intervening Hindu dynasty of Raja Ganesh has been 
<liscussed by the Editor and the two paragraphs at the end have been added 
by Dr. Qunungo. As regards the two succeeding chapters, in the first, 
Dr. A. B. M. Habibullah traces the history of the later Ilyas Shahis and of 
the Habshis Intern^gnum, and in the other, he provides us with a survey 
of the enlightened rule of Alauddin Husain Shah and his successors. The 
rise of the house of Sher Shah Siir and his contests with the Moghuls have 
been described in Chapter ^TII by Prof. Roy and the house of Shamsuddin 
Mohammed Sur and the Kararani dynasty founded by the two brothers, 
Taj Khan and Suleman Khan, have been dealt wdth by the Editor in 
Chapter IX. There is an outstanding chapter entitled ‘Transformation of 
Bengal under Muslim Rule’, preceded by two others, also by the Editor, 
about first Moghul conquest of Bengal and the Viceroyalty of Raja Man 
Singh Kachawaha, The following four chapters about the state of Bengal 
under Jehangir, the conquests and the last achievements of Islam Khan 
Chi sti, and ‘the twenty years of stagnation (161 3-1 667)’, were originally 
written by the late lamented Dr. S. N. Bhattacharya and were revised and 
abridged by the Editor. Excepting two out of the five sections of the 
Chapters devote<l to Mir Jumla which have been written by Dr. Jagdish 
Xarayan Sarkar, one chapter on the Portuguese in Bengal by Dr. S. N. 
S(m, tw’^o on Shujauddaulah and Ali Verdi, contributed by Dr. K. K. Dutta, 
everything else, including a bibliography and chapters concerning regimes 
<^f ^hahjeban, Shaista Khan, Murshid Quli Khan, Sirajuddaulah, and the 
activities of the Marhatas in Bengal, have emanated from the pen of the 
Editor. The conquest of Bengal by the English and the End of the Muslim 
Rule form the subjects of the concluding chapters. Such are actually 
the contents of the volume which ends with a twenty-five page Index 
prepared by Prof. N. B. Roy. 
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Though the work under review does nut profess to tell the whole story 
and the detailed treatment of institutions and of economic and cultural 
aspects has been reserved for a separate volume, it is not devoid of interesting 
observations on conditions in difiFerent periods and of cultural odds and 
ends here and there. Ordinarily mere political annals form rather dull 
reading, but the Editor and his team of co-oi)erative expositors have 
stimulated interest and tried to make the dry bones of history live. The 
value of the work has been enhanced by due emphasis being laid at the 
opening of several chapters, on the dominant features covered by them. 
There is, however, only one map giving a view of modern (pre-partition) 
Bengal and it is inadequate. It is difficult to have definite ideas as to the 
correct location of old routes and places with w^hich important events were 
connected in the different periods in the past. One feels that this map 
should have included the adjoining regions of Bihar, Orissa and Assam. 

Though the w^ork is an outstanding contribution to the provincial 
history of India, it falls somewhat short of our expectations. Indeed it is 
bound to elicit a mixture of praise and criticisms. Of course one can have 
nothing but praise for the learned Editor for having brought out such a 
substantial work under adverse circumstances and also for having, as he 
claims, * cleared the jungle and broken virgin soil in respect of certain periods 
and constructed the true history, piecing together a large number of stray 
hints in Persian Manuscripts and European Trade reports’. But the total 
impression created by the book on those who have had acquaint^mce w^ith 
the original sources is that there is much in it of the paraphrase of the 
Reyaz, Isarai, and Stewart with a few inscriptions occasionally thrown in, 
and for the Moghul period, it is a broad summary of Ferishta, Tabaquat-e- 
Akbari, Akbar-Nama, Baharistan, Seyar-ul-Mutakherin, etc. Such por- 
tions can hardly be called original accounts. Some may take the work 
to bo uneven in quality and in the way of treatment. At places it is 
unnecessarily detailed and at others significant points have either been 
omitted or skipped over. Again, in view of the importance of the 
Province of Bihar, whose history was so inter-linked wdth that of Bengal, 
one seems inclined to think that Bihar has not received its due shaie of 
attention. When the need has been felt to give a list of the Governors of 
Orissa, what was the justification for not giving a connected history of the 
Governors of Bihar ? One feels that the study though extensive has not 
been exhaustive for incidental references and scraps of evidence found 
here and theie in literary and theological works cannot be justly brushed 
aside as merely trivial and ‘pious frauds’. There are 16th century writings, 
non-political in motive but informative of contemporary social conditions, 
which have not yet been properly explored and are capable of yielding 
extremely valuable information. The Sufi saints who wielded so great an 
influence on rulers and masses of Bengal and elsewhere have left behind 
their Malfuzat and Maktubat or table talks and letters. A mere glance 
over the 3rd section of chapter V will suffice to show how our existing 
knowledge about certain things can be supplemented or corrected from 
information quarried from such sources. In the face of clear statements in 
the Maktubat of Hazrat Nur Qutub Alam and Hazrat Ashraff Jehangir 
Simnani the Editor should not have felied on a reference of Ferishta, 
whose place and date were so distant with reference to Raja Ganesh, and 
held that the latter w^as no oppressor of the Muslims and ‘he left contented 
subjects and nobles behind him’ (page 123). If Reyaz is a pious fraud, 
Nizamuddin and Ferishta are second-rate authorities for Bengal. Ferishta’s 
estimate of Ganesh is unconfirmed even by Nizamuddin, who in many 
cases was Ferishta’s authority as that of Reyaz also. Hindu names wdth 
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Kans suffix are not unknown. What about Kans Narayan of Tahirpur 
family? Bosidjos the clear and unmistakable account of the alliance 
between Kans or Ganesh and the then Raja of Tirhiit against Ibrahim 
Shah Sharqi while the latter was on his march to Bengal at the invitation 
of Hazrat Nur Qutub Alam, in the travel diary of Mullah Taquia of the days 
of Akbar and Jehangir, we have some references to the Jaunpur invasion in 
Arakanis chronicles. (JASB, 1844). Abdur Razzaq, the envoy of Shah 
Rukh and the author of Matla-us-Sadain, refers to another attack by 
Jaunpur on Bengal during Shah Alunad’s reign. Buchanan-Hamilton's 
manuscript history which he found at Pandua differs from Reyaz and 
it is not fair to call it a mere* incorrect summary. 

The reviewer cannot but respectfully register his disappointment when 
he finds a certain lack of sympathy with the achievements of Muslim rulers 
of Bengal. The assertion that ‘the family of Alivardi did not produce a 
single son worthy to be called a man and the woman were even worse than 
men’ is, unfortunately, too sweeping to be true. Does this remark truly 
Zainuddin Haibatjung and his devoted wife, Amina Begam ? Has 
any contemporary writer who really counts said anything disparaging to 
the latter ? ‘ The sickly and imbecile Shahamatjung’, besides being ‘ Governor 
of Dacca for many years before his death had been entrusted with many 
other responsible w’orks on the occasions of the Marhatta inroads in Bengal. 
As regards even his wife, Ghasiti Begam, she must have been too old in 
1756 to have a ‘lover and Captain’ in Nazarali, for she was the eldest issue 
of her father who died in that year at the ripe old age of 82. Among the 
‘favourites’ of Ghasiti Begam, Husain Quli Khan, who w^as murdered by 
Seraj, has been mentioned, but wo also come across the expression of 
‘divine justice for the unjust murder of Husain Quli Khan’. Even in 
respect of Serajuddullah one feels that Sir J. N. Sarkar has relied too much 
upon the testimony of those w'ho cannot be described as his friends. Had 
not the French, including Mons Jean Law, some grievances against the 
youthful Subedar of Bengal, who had at first left them in the lurch ? Law’s 
story of Seraj gloating over the agonies of the people, men, women and 
children, w^hom he caused to be drowned reads like the anecdote current in 
the bazar about the cruel pleasures indulged in by the infamous Jahandar 
Shah of Delhi. A rather unhistorical and not very relevant paragraph has 
been added at the section V of Cliapter XI by the Editor making insinuation 
against Emperor Jehangir that he appointed Qutubuddin Koka to Bengal 
only to procure Mehrunnesa for ‘a man of honour* like Mansingh was not 
expected to do the service required. This story has been thoroughly 
exploded by sober historical research. The Portuguese have been praised 
for their ‘purity of character’ and for ‘having enriched the stock of words 
in Bengali language but one searches in vain for even a passing reference 
to the character of those who were responsible for the peaceful penetration 
of Islam in Muslim-ridden Bengal and but for a few observations of Dr. 
Habibullah we could have got nothing about the influence of Persian and 
Arabic and the part played by pre-Mughal Muslim Rulers in the evolution 
of the language of the Province. The Mughals have received some credit 
for having given peace to, and brqken the ‘narrow isolation’ of, Bengal. 

The disproportionate number of pages given to the Mughal period — 
nearly tw o-thirds of the book being devoted to it — is quite understandable 
for the materials regarding the earlier period are not so abundant and for 
want of modern research it still remains practically an imexplored ground. 
It is worth while to consider a few points regarding this period where it is 
l^ssible to differ from the views of the writers. We are told on page 1 that 
‘it was about this time (i.e. 2ud half of the 12ih century) that a fir^h wave 
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of eamel-rearing Turkoman tribes named Ghuzz and Khalji burst upon the 
Seljuk empire*. Actually the Khaljis had emigrated earlier, about 10th 
century, and dwelt in the Helmund valley of Afghanistan, when they 
figured in the Ghaznavite’s army. It is but an arguable point to suggest 
that the invasion of India by Turkish tribes had anything to do with Islam. 
Islam does not sanction aggressive imperialism. There is no evidence 
about pre-planned expansion or colonization. Regarding Bakhtiar*s 
capture of Bihar though the arguments for fixing its ilat(^ as 1199 and not 
699 A.fl. or 1203 A.D. are convincing some known particulars about the 
political situation of the Bihar region, the inscriptional and architectural 
evidences published in Journals and Reports, should have beei' detailed. 
Bakhtiar founded no kingdom. What is the ground for assuming that he 
had the Kutba read and coins issued in his ovn name ? No coin has yet 
been lound and the solitary evidence of Nizam uddin camiot be taken as 
conclusive. Till the end Bakhtiar owned his allegiance to the Ghorids, 
Neither Tabaqat nor Roaz says that he assumed kingship. Again what 
evidence is there for saying that he pulled down idol temjiles and converted 
the infidels ? Even the Tabaqat and Keyaz are silent on the point. As 
regards Bakhtiar ’s route on the ‘invasion of Tibbat’ there is no discussion 
as to the identification of this route. It is a serious omission because 
discussions have been puhlishod in Journals, the most successful identifica- 
tion being by BhattashaJi in l.H.Q. Notice should have been taken of the 
Sanskrit ms(Tiption relating to this event which also gives the date of the 
disaster that overtook the ‘Turuksha* invader. Bakhtiar’s expedition 
began towards the close of the winter of 1206 and yet his death— three 
months after his return- — is also dated in 1206 (pp. 10-11 ). 

Such tales as that of Iwaz's early life and liis encounter with the Fakir 
should find no place in so))er histoiy, at least in the text (p. 21). A very 
similar story is iclated in the Tabaqat of Jltutmish also. A whole para 
about Iwaz’s conquest of Lakhnor is built upon flimsy arguments, un- 
warranted by the text. It has been mentioned that ‘Muslim religious 
frenzy had to bo stirred by Tazkirs oxhorling ■[>eop]e to Jihad, etc.* because 
of the reverse on the Lakhnor frontier. The reference to Hodiwala*s 
correction to Elliot’s translation of the passage is irrelevant, for even 
Hodiwala does not make that fanciful combination. The text mentions 
Tazkir by Imamzada Jalaluddin, but does not say it was to rouse religious 
frenzy. Tazkir is just a religious discourse. The text only refers to 
Iw'^az’s acquiring control over Lakhnor but this reference is not connected 
with this Tazkir (pp. 21-22). The Orissan inscription is undated, but it is 
likely that the reference is to Twaz. What is the ground for saying that the 
campaign was protracted? Is it because the inscription is taken to be 
dated c, 1220? Even the Lakhnor campaign of Iwaz is undated, and is 
only conjecturally placed in 1216 and on these combined conjectures is it 
sober history to say, as has been suggested in the para, that Iwaz*s Lakhnor 
campaign was preceded by Orissan victory over the regions. All that one can 
say on these evidences is that on the Lakhnor frontier border warfare was 
proceeding, as was the case, in fact, throughout the period of Muslim rule 
in Bengal. One feels that much of the space of this para could have been 
economized. Similar is the case .with the next para about Iwaz’s extortion 
of tribute from the Senas and others. The text could not mislead anyone 
in believing that these meant anything more than the occasional raids and 
capture of booty. As regards Iwaz’s obtaining the caliph’s investiture, a 
positive statement has been made about it though IDnhaj is silent on the 
point. Thomas, who was the firs^ to mention it, refrained from asserting 
this as a positive fact. His basis was the date on Iwaz’s coin of 619 (and 
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also of 620, so that th^ earlier date is important), in which the Caliph A1 
Nasir’s name appears for the first time and Iwaz caalls himself *Qasim4- 
Amirul-Muminin' in place of ‘Nasir-i-Amirul-Mnminin’. The same date 
of the month is repeated on the issues of these years suggesting an aimi- 
versary. All these should have been detailed as an argument, instead of 
making such positive assertions. There is one more point about Iwaz. 
How can one positively state that he advanced his southern frontiers to 
Damodar and to the borders of Vishnupur ? Katasin may be there, but 
Katasin does not figure yet in Iwaz’s time as the frontier. When it does 
in Tughan’s time, it is mentioned as in the interior of Orissa. 

Let us now turn to pages 51-53. Is the evidence about Yuzbak’s 
captui’e of Madaran all so very clear that a positive statement could be made 
without so much as discussion in the text or in the appendix, of the coin 
reading, which is the only source, besides the Tabaqat. In both the reading 
is disputable; at least the argument by which one arrives at this positive 
conclusion should have been detailed in a book which is meant for the 
experts also. Why should Bardhan Koti be called a mythical city ? The 
place now called Bardhan Kot still exists on the eastern bank of the Karatoya 
in Bogra district. At the time of Mughisuddin’s invasion, no centralized 
kingdom is said to have existed in Kamrup, but on page 109, such a state 
is said to have existol there ‘from remote antiquity*. 

Next we come to Balban’s pursuit of Tughril and the latter's flight 
towards Jajnagar. Apparently the popular tradition about Tughrirs 
friendship with the Ratna-Fa of Tipperali has been taken from Rajmala. 
But does the incident recorded in it give the date and mention Tughril by 
name ? Jajnagar towards which Tughril is said to have fled is emphatically 
identified with Orissa and he is said to have fled not towards the east but 
south-west. The arguments on pages 64-5 for the assertions ar(' inadquate 
‘when Balban arrived within 30 or 40 kos of Lakhnowti, Tughril resumed his 
retreat in the direction of Jajnagar (Orissa and not Tipperah)* and yet 

Balban ‘passed the rainy season of 1281 at a place perhaps in the 

vicinity of Sonargaon, and at a short distance from Lori col*. Why should 
Balban proceed to the East while pursuing Tughril who was journeying in 
the opposite direction towards Jajnagar ? Balban compacted with Dhanuj 
Rai against TughriTs flight down the rivers. A straight march would have 
brought Balban to Tughril’s fort of Loricol where his family is stated to 
have been. Indeed, he goes to Sonargaon and parleys with Dhanuj and 
then pursues Tughril who had slipped from the fortress and was marching 
eastw^ard to Jajnagar. If the first campaign was also in pursuit of Tughril 
who was moving towards Orissa, why should Balban allow him time to go 
to the East and then make a pointless compact for intercepting him along 
the rivers, when he knew Orissa could not be reached by any of the Eastern 
Bengal rivers. In fact, the w^hole campaign becomes unintelligible if 
Orissa is understood for Jajnagar. One may add here that Barani did 
have first-hand knowledge of the Bengal campaign, for his maternal grand* 
father was in charge of Lakhnauti when Balban w^as w'aging his campaign. 

There are still other things which attract one’s attention. In a long 
paragraph (p. 87) Tsmai’s unconfirmed statement about Nasiruddin Ibrahim 
joining Mohammed Bin Tughluk against Kishlu ELhan in Multan is sought 
to be reconciled with numismatic evidence.' Was it necessary ? His coins 
which cease after 727 are conclusive. Surprisingly enough no notice has 
been taken of Bahadur’s coins in his own name in 728 — ^a far more authentic 
evidence of his rebellion than Isami’s statement. Besides, we have Ibn 
Batuta’s testimony also which has not been referred to either. 
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There was no need to refute the statement in Tarikh-i-Mobarak Shahi 
that Mohammad Bin Tughluk invaded Bengal in 741, for the text says 
nothing of the kind. The reference in the text is to Haji Ilyas 

Ibn Batuta’s reference to contest between Ali Shah and Fakhrudflin should 
have had a bearing on the question of Haji Ilyas’s occupation of T.*akhnauti. 
When did Ibn Batuta visit Sudkawan ? 

Ilyas is said to have occupied ‘ Kamrup Nagara’. Where was the city ? 
More discussion is necessary to convince one how Kamrup came to bo called 
‘Chawlistan’ in the unique coin of Socundar. On page 110 we are told 
that ‘ for a century afU^r Yuzbuk’s invasion Kamrup was left to itself’. The 
celebrated saint of Bihar, Makhdum Sharftiddm, in one of his discourses, 
refers to Bahadur Shah, sou of Sultan Shamsuddin Feroz as having been 
in charge of ‘Kamrup’ which he retained even after the i loath of his father, 
while one of his brothers, H atiin Khan, was the ruler of Bihar. It seems that 
much of the history of the period is wrapj)ed in obscurity. 

New light on the chronology of Sliamshuddin Ahmad’s reign has bc>on 
thrown by Mr. N. B. Saiiyal’s article in N.S.J. 1947-48 by the discovery of 
a coin which would advance his accession to about 837 and giv'e him a reign 
of one or two yoar.s. With regard to the Orissan campaign of both Barbak 
and Husain Shah we hear of Ismail Ghazi on botli the occasions, although 
from two different source's, Risalat-us-Shuhoda and Madia Panjika. It 
seems not unlikely that both the accounts refer to the same persons, and 
the war, but the chronology has been confused. 

The long account of Sher Shah’s battle with Ilumayun at Chausa should 
have been left out or abridged, for it is strictly not Bengal’s history and is 
found in similar details in other works of Moghul- Afghan History. Similar 
is the case with the note on pp. 169-70 regai*ding the battle position of the 
two forces and the topography thereof. These merely increase the bulk 
of the book without adding much to our knowledge. One should say the 
same of the detailed description of the battle of Bilgram on pp. 174-76. 
What is the evidence for saying that Mohammad Shah Sur raided Arakan 
(p. 178) ? The closely packed account of Mir Jumla’s achievements in the 
north-eastern regions of Mughal India is a model of wise and relevant 
compression of a crowded canvas characteristic of the groat historian 
Editor. Compression, however, can be overdone. There is no mention 
of the Mughal mint established at Alamgirnagar, a name given to Kucb 
Bihar by Mir Jumla, and of the coin of which the legend is in Bengali 
characters but the language is Arabic. Again the Assam campaign was 
due to the initiative taken by Mir Jumla. It is true that Aurangzeb while 
appointing him Governor of Bengal, in June 1660, had directed him to 
conquer the Rajahs of Assam and Arrakan after disposing off the affairs 
of Shuja. But Mir Jumla postj^ned the Arrakan campaign and assumed 
the offensive against Kuch Bihar and Assam. 

There are certain errors of facts and typography and transliterations 
which it is worthwhile to mention in the hope of getting a better and more 
improved edition. The treatment is clear and marked by a felicity of ex- 
pression. But there are certain queer expressions, such as ‘archaeological 
imagination’ (p. 24) and ‘superstitious affections’ (p. 468). Historical 
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genuineness is marred by certain factual errors. It is not a fact that 
Aliverdi had three daughters (p. 468). The ‘She of Purnea’, the wife of 
Saulatjung, was not his first cousin. Stewart is the only writer to say so 
and he has misled many modern scholars. Alivardi was not a ‘beggarly 
adventurer from Persia’ nor was so ‘Jafar Ali Khan’. Alivardi was not 
an Arab by descent but an Afshar Turk, nor is it a fact that his grandfather 
was a foster brother of Aurangzcb (p. 436). Mir Mohammad Amin of 
Nishapur, the founder Viceroy of Oudh, was entitled Saadat IGian Burhanul 
Mulk and ‘ Saadat Ali ’ u'as a grandson of his daughter. Murshid Quli Khan 
never asserted his independence and it was not he but Alivardi who foimded 
a Shia dynasty in Bengal. ‘The admissjon*of his utter defeat’ by Alivardi, 
at the hands of the Marhathas, is at best an arguable point (p. 468). 

Eiroz Khan, son of Niisrat Khan, has been called Amir-i-Koh (I-j^d) 
(p. 90). Actually the Mobarak Shahi has Amir-i-karrah. This is correctly 
rendered by Prof. N. B. Roy elsewhere. Aba Baqr (p. 296) should be Aba 
Bakr. Aga Mohammed Syed (p. 437) and Mirza Sayyid Ahmad (p. 427) 
should bo Sayeed Ahmad Khan, which was the name of Saulatjung^ In 
fact in spite of diacritical marks mistakes of transliterations are proiuse. 
It is horrifying to find such marks on words like Iwaz (p. 1) and on the first 
letter of the too many personal names such as Arsalan, Ashraf, Asad, Anwar 
and also on Ahkam, Akhbarat, etc., whereas there are no marks on words 
like, Thtimam, 8a.lar, Shahbaz, Baharistan, etc., in many places. It is wrong 
to write Muhasil for Muhassil (p. 441), Kishwars Kasha for Kishwar Kusha 
(p. 70), Nisar for Nazar (p. 73), Mukarramat for Makramat (p. 409), Sahana 
for Shahna (p. 69), Jajair for Jazair (p. 108), Havladar for Havaldar (p. 914), 
Hishamud<ljn for Husamuddin (p. 64), Nawwarah for Nawarah (p. 342), 
Dilawwar for Dilawar (p. 379), Mawali for Mowilli (p. 76), Ek for Yak 
(p. 2J8), Girshasp or Kirshasp for Gurshasp (p. 63), Tughral for Tughril 
(p. 49;, Nakhs for Nakkhas (p. 12j, Nauumed for Na-umed (p. 65), Mahata- 
ram for Muhtaram (p. 62), Abul Fauz for Abul Faiz (p. 336), Ahad for Ahd 
(p. 65), etc. The list is by no means exhaustive. There are also misprints 
such as fathr for father (p. 73), Dath (p. 99) for death, hardly (p. 398) for 
hardy, change (p. 313) for chances, bur (p. 339) for but. Isami’s couplet, quoted 
on page 31, becemes discordant by ‘Nairn’ being written as ‘Nairavi ’ and 
‘O’ b(dng Witten as ‘Wa’. ‘Wa-al-Musalmain’ and ‘wa-al-Salatm’ ‘Abul- 
Fatha Toghral’ in the Bihar inscription should be corrected as ‘wal Musle- 
meen’ and ‘was-Salatin Abul Fath Tughril’ (p. 47). Similarly ‘waaldin’ 
on page 62 should be ‘waddin’. The word ‘Namahium’ on page 421 has 
been wrongly translated as ‘untrustworthy’. It really means a stranger 
who is not permitted to enter the woman’s apartment. The word ‘ Auliya’ 
is itself plural and does not require ‘s’ after it (pp. 224 and 68). 

To conclude, though opinions may differ on the point whether the 
Dacca University of which this volume is a production may well be proud 
of it, one should not forget that the Editor — a scholar of international fame 
and well known for his wide outlook and long and varied experience — ^had to 
work under great diflRculties and there was an evident danger of the long- 
promised work not being published at all. By his indefatigable energy 
he has filled a conspicuous void in the historical literature, and though this 
second volume of the history of Bengal has not appeared as we would have 
wished it to appear, it may be doubted whether this stout volume vrill be 
superseded for many years as a standard work. 
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THE WOODEN SCULPTURES OF KAFIR3STAN 
’ By Rolf Henkl 

(Received January 7, 1950) 

The word Kafir (in its various spellings Kaffir, Caffre, Caffor, Kaffer, 
etc.) seems to be of Arabic origin and has c‘ome to mean to the modern 
Arab an infidel. The educated in the west mostly know it as the name of 
an African Negro race of the Bantu family. Etymology is obscure, 
especially the question whether it w^ander(*d from the Bantu dialect into 
Arabian, or the opposite way. When the Near East was M^hammedanized, 
all pagans in the bordering countries were termed Kafirs (thus distinguishing 
them from the infidels in the West, the Faringhi or Franks). A ‘black 
Kafir’ — as the word is used in the Arabian Nights — is simply a black slave 
of any Negro race not converted to Mohammedanism. (In Europe, ‘ Kaffer ’ 
is a word of abuse synonymous with ass.) When Mohammedanism extended 
to Afghanistan and India, tJie conquest took its usual paths along the 
great rivers and highways, and for centuries the inac(‘essible recesses of the 
Hindukush (or, as in modern l^ersian, Hindu Koh) remained untouched. 
The inhabitants practised their own religion and became known to the 
surrounding Mohammedan civilization as the Kafirs of the Hindukush. 
Their racial composition is obscure, too. Tna(*cessible mountaiin valleys 
often shield aboriginal {lojndations, and in some cases preserve rests of 
invading waves; in the valleys of Friuli (Venezia Giulia) f.i., a flax liaired, 
blue eyed strain has survived, evidently descendants of the Goths, who 
preserved their ( haracteristic intact as if there would not be any Roman 
traits. But while the very spaise population of the northern and north- 
eastern slojies of the Hindukush is definitely Mongolian, the larger and 
more jirosperous valleys to the north, south and west (especially those 
which benefit by the monsoon and are forested, whidi is rare in those regions) 
harbour tribes which probably represent a branch of the ancient Aryan 
invaders of India, mixed — but to a small degree — with unknown aboriginal 
inhabitants. The language of the Kafirs of the Hindukush w^as investigated 
by a Norwegian philologist, Morgenstiern, in Jiis ‘Report on a Linguistic 
Mission to Afghanistan’ (Stockholm, 1935) and more thoroughly by the 
Danish Scientific Mission to Afghanistan, which left in autumn, 1949, for 
Denmark; their findings are not edited yet. As far as I could make out, 
the racial composition of the Kafirs still aw^aits scientific investigation. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century, news reached circles 
interested in anthropology in the w^est about strange w'^ooden sculptures in 
the Hindukush valleys, present in the villages of the inhabitants in masses, 
such as were observed elsewhere in the statue- covered Easter Island only* 
The late Dr. Joseph Hackin, before the second war Director of the French 
Archaeological Mission in Afghanistan, published a paper in French on 
these sculptures in 1926 in ‘Artibus Asia’, IV, Avalun-Verlag, Hellerau, 
a publication which has now become extremely rare. At that time, 
expressionist art was the great new fashion in Europe, and primitive art, 
which supposedly works along purely expressionist lines, met with the 
same interest. 
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Hackin writes : 

‘Some thirty years after the Hegira, Islam and Buddhism were at 
loggerheads in ancient Bactria and the valley of the Kabul river. This 
historical conilict had naturally to end with the triumph of the Musulman 
invaders. But although Islam easily triumphed over the last descendants 
of the warlike Kufianas and progressed step by step towards India, the 
Mohammedans could not rally to their cause the pagan tribes well 
entrenched in the northern and southern part of the Hindukush, in the 
valleys between the Alingar and the Kunar, tributaries of the Kabul-rud, 
and in the valley of tlie Kokchan or Min j an, a river flowing into the Oxus 
(Amu-J)arya). Tamerlan tried twdce to turn this regions into a dependency 
(1399 A.Ch.). There was even a marble pillar erected, not far from the 
fortress of Kajil, to commehaorate the victory of the conqueror over the 
Seyah Posh Kafirs. Ahmed SJiah unified Afghanistan, Dost Mohammed 
completed his work by annexing ancient Bactria (1851); but Kahristan 
remained practically independent. 

Attempts to (‘onvert the inhabitants of these regions continued, how- 
ever, very actively, and missionaries travelled through^ the length and 
breadth of the land, but without great success. It was a massacre of the 
Mollahs by the Seyah Posh Kafirs, which brought about an intervention 
by the Emir Abdur Kaliman. The punitive expedition, organized in 1896, 
rapidly overcame tlie last resistance of the natives. The children of the 
notables of the region were taken to Kabul for instruction in the 
Mohammedan religion, and the land of the Kafirs, now entirely subdued by 
the Emir, became officially the province of Nuristan (the Country of the 
Light). 

Among the spoils of war brought home by the Emir Abdur Rahman 
were some primitive sculptures, vestiges of the religious art among the 
Kafirs. As these docilments are very raie, we wish to publish them. 

“The leligion of the Caufirs (KafirsV*, writes Sir Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, “is quite unlike any other religion. ^ They believe in one god, 
whom they call Imra, or Tsokooee-Dagouri ; but they also worship masses of 
idols w'liicli, according to them, represent heroes of old; they hope to attain 
divinity by their intercession.” 

These idols are made of stone or wood; they represent male or female 
deities, afoot or on horseback. 

A certain Mullah named Nujeeb has scon in the public hall of the 
village of Caumdaish (Kamdesh) a wooden column on which was seated 
the figure of a man holding a lance in one hand, a commander’s baton in 
the other. This idol represented the father of one of the old village chiefs, 
who had ac quired the right of erecting this statue to himself by feasting 
repeatedly tlie whole village. This is not the only case of such apotheoses 
known among the Kafirs. Indeed it seetas easy to enter their paradise by 
I)ractising hospitably, which is one of the virtues which they evalue most.® 
Their para (Use they call Burry-le-Boola, while the evil ones go to hell, 
called Burry-Duggur-Boola.’ (Translated from the French original.) 

So far Dr, Hackin. As to the pronunciation of the Kafir words quoted 
by him, I have not been able to make out whether the speUing is always 
supposed to be according to French phonetics or is partially a direct quotation 
from Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone. 


1 QuiU* a iriistako aB we shall see later. The quotation is from his book: *Au 
Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, etc., by the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone* 
(etc. etc.) .... late envoy to tho King of Caubul (s= Kabul) *, London, 1816. 

* Note that such feasts (and aiiotheoses) are frequently reported of the old 
Nordic heroes. 
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Veritable forests of sculptures were observed in the Bashgul and Dungul 
valleys. It is possible that some of the figures sur\ive in remote places; 
perhaps there is a happy hunting ground for future explorers. 

Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone had no opportunity to see the valleys of 
the Hindukush himself. More infoi mation — and authentic one — ^is contained 
in the reports from Sir George Scott Robertson, y)oUtical agent in Gilgit. 
As Britain consolidated her political position in the North-West of India, 
attempts naturally followed to penetrate into the mysterious border regions. 
In 1886, Colonel Lockhart attempted an exj)edition on a small scale, but 
was unsuccessful. In 1889, Sir Scott Robertson, incredibly intrepid, set out, 
accompanied only by a few native porleis and some inhabitants of the 
region to be visited, with whom he had established Iriendship in Gilgit. 
Ho managed to reach Kamdesh, and to stay theie for some time, benefiting 
by the hospitality of the natives, which — as we heaid before — is one of their 
chief virtues. He came again in 1 890, and tra\ elled through the surrounding 
country, collecting valuable information about the costumes and leligious 
beliefs of the Kafiis. He could freely sketch the villages and shiines. He 
w^as the last westerner who saw the wooden images m situ, and who could 
collect information as to their meaning and wwshi]), although he was not 
permitted to witness ceremonies or to see the inner lecesses of the shrines. 
What he saw, incidentally, conlirms the mfoimations furnished by the 
Mullah Nujeel) to Sir Mountstuart Eljihinstone. Sir Scott Robertson 
ymblished a book on his voyages (The Kafirs of the Hindukvsh, London, 
1896). 

The sculptures brought home to Kabul by the Emir Abdur Rahman, 
the largest being an equestrian statue (jiict. 1), found asylum — first a rather 
precarious one, as their preseiK e scandalized the Mullahs, but now^ a scientifi- 
cally established refuge — in the museum in Kabul, where they fill the room 
known as ‘Kafiristan Hall’ (the ending ‘staii’ meaning 'country of. . 
Some of them are also in the museum in Peshawar. They are roughly done 
sculptures in wood, made probably with use of no other tools but axes and 
knives. Sir Scott Robertson reports that the biggest of them w^re hewm 
in the forest into the approximate shape, and then transported to the 
villages where they w’^ere completed. Some of them are of suy)eThuman size, 
and there were also some very large ones. Their size ]>i evented their being 
taken along by the conquering Afghans, who had to destroy them on the 
spot, in order to exterminate idolatry, thus depriving posterity of a sight 
of these works of primitive art. They were not different in their 
characteristics from the smaller or undersized pieces which have come down 
to ns. We cannot agree, however, with the first and only encountered 
opinion about their artistic value, expressed by Dr. Hackin in his above- 
mentioned paper. Hackin ’s judgment about them w^as based on the golden 
rules of graeco-rc)!man art. Wo know better now^adays. An enormous 
progress has been made in the wwld, silent and little noticed by the public, 
but all-pervading, in the appreciation of art. While all former generations 
considered art as either civilized (mostly their owm one) or barbaric, we have, 
for the first time in human history, reached some sort of unbiased outlook, 
and possess a capacity of judgment which we could euphemistical^ term an 
absolute or near -absolute meter for value in the arts. This great advance 
has come to us since expressionism is in the w^orld, and the Nazi tried in 
vain to retard it by declaring all modern art degenerate. The same opinion 
was expressed by Dr. Hackin on the Kafiristan sculpture ; but degeneration 
cannot take place unless it is preceded by high artistic values, a development, 
of which, in Kafiristan, there is no trace. On the contrary, we must see in 
them an original contribution to art, without a precedent; and neither can, 
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in my opinion, European expresBionism — which now finally has reached also 
the Americas, and flourishes there at present — be rightly called a 
degeneration by its adversaries, because, although its introduction has 
followed a certain historical pattern — classicism under the empire, im- 
pressionism, pointillism, expressionism — it breaks away too widely from its 
precedents to be confounded with them even under the term of degeneration. 
Primitive art is a fresh departure, based on no layer of previous artistic 
(but may be religious!) tradition. Whether ‘primitivity’ also means freedom 
from outside influences, and what is the relationship of primitive art to 
expressionism, wc shall presently investigate. 

What does Dr. Hackin say about the artistic value of our figures — (the 
first writer to express an opinion about, as Sir Scott Robertson’s book is 
purely descriptive) i He calls them ‘grovssly schematic, void of original 
composition, false primitives*. We shall investigate these charges. 

The first reproach — being schematic — looks indeed grave. It sounds 
as if such works would be deprived of any individuality and thus represent 
real emptiness. But I am afraid ve are too much anchored in the classic 
European viewpoint. Our present independent meter, with which wc 
measure art, will help us to remove the star in a therapeutic way not unlike 
that of the modern school of philosophy, which aims at clearing up semantics 
by splitting the meaning of conventional words very deeply; explaining, 
f.i., that there is by no means an entity called the ego on the only ground 
that we all know how to use the first person singular. (A language of 
philosophy seems needed using pure symbols.) Has the idea of individua- 
lity in artistic representation formed a part of art from it s earliest beginnings ? 
By no means. Art was always very schematic. Egyptian pharaos in 
stone — Buddhas from Ceylon to Tibet and Japan — Byzantine paintings of 
Christ and the saints — Gothic kings in the crypts — Alaska totem poles — the 
patterns in Chinese silk and Flemisli tapestries — where do w^e find anything 
else but schematic representation, with the only exception of graeco-roman 
art and its offshoots, a great individualistic world, no doubt, which has come 
to bo overrated, though, with the oxjiansion of European political and 
cultural influence into the wwld. And even Hellenistic sculpture is not 
void of a certain schematism. Gods are represented as certain types, 
in a certain age, with certain attributes, and referring to certain myths. 
Thankful as the world has to be to the great occidental idea of individualism, 
one of the most liberating ideals the wwUl has seen, we cannot but admit 
that the representation of gods, saints, heroes, myths, kings, ancestors, has 
always and in all countries and periods been gieatly schematic. And little 
chance seems to be that the world will get more idealistic. Look at the 
schematic monumental sculpture of the 8ovi(4s, or the abstract sculptures of 
the most modern, like Picabia, Brancussi, Moore. Thus the utter schematic 
appearance of the Kafiristan plastic work cannot be interpreted as depriving 
them of artistic value. 

As to the second reproach, void of original composition, the problem 
of originality is intimately connected with the question of outside influence. 
What exactly does originality mean? Does it mean that every original 
work ever produced must be entirely different from all its predecessors in 
history, in style, form, appearance, contents, if it is to enjoy a good press, 
and must it be free from any influence whatsoever ? Manifestly this 
cannot be true, and a postulate of this kind must be considered as over- 
growth of our individualistic tendencies. Greek art is not inferior or showing 
weak spots, because it took from the Aegean world; and neither is a Khmer 
Buddha less beautiful because he is made after Indian patterns. Nowhere in 
the biological world is anything found wdthout signs of mutual influence which 
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rules the world of appearance. Never a 8i)ecies has suddenly sprung up, 
showing no relationship to other kinds. I am afraid we cannot entertain 
the second reproach either, although Hackin points out a definite influence 
of ancient Persian art f.i. in the headgear of the statue shown at the left 
side oi plate I, pict. 2. The empire of the Aehemenidae reached thus far, and 
royal ot hieratic statues might have survived till the Kafir artists saw them. 
Also Islamic influence is undoubtedly present, as f.i. in the turban-like 
formations. Our sculptures are evidently not only primitives, but also 
members of the ancient world and the world of the middle ages. As to 
originality in the ordinary sense, 1 think all of you, or at least those of my 
listeners who saw the pictures for the first time, were struck with the great 
originality of these entirely schematic statues; 1 personally have made a 
study of primitive art all over the world from Tenochtitlan to Bali, and 
must confess the art of the Kafirs possesses a very special aura found 
nowhere else. Also from a purely technical viewpoint, there is no lack of 
original ideas. A round construction like the arms in the statue in the center 
(plate I, lower picture), which recalls the Ahir scul}>tures of Bihar, is some- 
thing striking; the representation of ‘double sexed’ ^vomen with beard recalls 
the Ainu custom of tattof»ing women with beard and moustache (the Ainus 
are said to be Aryans). The sexual symbols, breasts and female genitalia 
(the sculpturing of which is unheard of in Central Asia) seem to point to 
influence from Oceania or Africa. The w'oman images (like the one shown 
on the right side of plate I, lower picture) are blackened by thick layers of 
blood from sacrificial animals. 

A wooden pole (picl. Ill) showing two embracing warriors, represents a 
motive apparently entirely new. We had a sketch made of it, as photo- 
graphs did not turn out w^ell owing to the darkness of the room. The 
statues in the museum of Kabul cannot be moved, they are cemented to 
their base; but the skelcdi represents them quite well. 

Some of the statues (picts. IV, V) show^ not the slightest difference 
from the fetishes of the Negroes. It is, of course, highly improbable that 
there was any real intercourse betw-^een regi6ns as remote and inaccessible 
as the valleys of the Hindukush, and Oceania or Africa, in the historical 
past, not to speak of modern times, and theories like common brandling off 
from prehistoric wandering masses of humanity and racial memory are too 
disputed to enter into our consideration. The only explanation is multiple 
relationship of all primitive art, not arising from practical contacts, but 
from equality of psychological sources. 

There is a gi’eat number of other seemingly foreign influenced traits in 
our sculptures, which supports the above statement. In the museum of 
Peshawar, a woman is seen astride two horses, which recalls to me a 
performance of this kind, in gallop, of Kossak woman (in uniform very 
schematic) wliich I have seen in a Russian movie, as performing before the 
Czar. The neck of the horses is definitely Roman-Byzantinian. On the back 
of the horseman in picture I is seen an ornamental wheel, not unlike the 
Buddhistic wheel of rebirth with the running feet, or the wheel of the pure 
law (of ASoka) which in turn seems to stem from the ancient Aryan sun 
wheel. But the most interesting background to our statues is provided 
by Sir Scott Robertson’s chapters on the religion of the Kafirs. The report 
of the writer, who seems to have written without knowing the true importance 
of his discoveries, makes it most probable that we are, in the Kafir plastics, 
and religion, confronted by a layer of Aryan thought, delivered to us in 
Persian and Mohammedan stylish disguise, but rooting in times considerably 
older than the first Aryan immigration into India. Indeed, the mythology 
of the Kafirs reads like the Edda. The religious scope of our sculptures is 
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hero worship during life as well as after death; the sculptures were either 
erected on graves or as monuments, thus ancestral, or for successful warriors 
during their lifetime; rich people — fis mentioned above — even bought the 
right to have some made for them by feasting the priests and co- villagers. 
Our rider in the first picture is not armed, but Scott Robertson saw a huge 
figure on a grave mound yielding a spear. Who would not think at once 
on the manner of buiiai among the old Nordic nations, of Alarich, King of 
the Ostrogoths, buried in the Busento in full armour, on horseback, lance in 
hand ? The world of the Kafir is, like that of the ancient Teutons, divided 
into three realms, Urdesch (Urd, the norne), Mischdesch (clearly Midgard, 
the middle realm or earth) and Shtondesh (the Greek chtonic gods, those 
below the earth, who, in the Aegean world, also received bloody sacrifices 
like our statues, even sacrifices of small children, which is proved by 
the uncarlhing r)r toy figures of clay in Greece pubbshed in the London 
Illustralcd, archaeologifal page, some years ago, showing priests of the 
chtonic gods, oiu^ holding tlie sacrificial child in his arms ready for 
the slaughter). The Kafirs sang hymns over the graves called lain (AocActv 
Greek) preserved in such words as coprolal. They thought the soul 
conserved in the hi eath (atman, atmen, to breath). A tree, 9 years high and 
18 years largo, in which the goddess Dizane was horn, is the World-Tree 
Yggdrasil. Imi^i, one of their highest gods, endowed his prophets Moni, 
(monos, the only to which others later accrued, like Gish and Sataram), 
witli his breath, like llie clay man in the Bible. Dizane sprang from Imr^t’s 
right breast like* iAthc'iia from the head of Zeus. Moni slays a demon by 
decomposing him dike a robot!), and seven demons arise from his frag- 
ments (the heads of the h>dra). Waters form a wall right and lett of him 
like for tlie Hebrews tieeing throngh the Red Sea (that is the sa\ing of the 
Si‘lected ones from the* deluge, a story quite ec^mmon to most mythologies). 
Ill the sacred pi(‘cin(ts of the Kafirs wwe holes into the earth, into which 
nobody was allow (*d to look, lest deatli overtake him (at the bottom being, 
doubtlessly, the Basilisk of ancient Aryan tales). Totem poles witli animal 
heads (f)i(‘l. I, dimly a isihle)' were erected, and there w’ere Tabus, as f.i. 
fields, belonging to ll c gods, AAhich nobody might work, which points to the 
coimection of tabus with fertility and agriculture discovered by Freud. 
Thus our mytholo^ic fevatures are either general or pronouncedly pre-Vedic 
Aryan. 

Finally, as to the question of right or false primitivity, if we disregard 
the question of tools and technique, the ])rimitive artist is one who transports 
into matter his thoughts and feelings (no matter how they came to be or 
from w here they w on* iniliienc ed or what pur])ose they serA^ed) in the so-called 
direct Avay, that is, Avithout regard to visual rt‘ality or any principle to base 
artistic representation on exact replicas of objective life. His phantasy 
is as creative as nature. Expressionists are, according to J. P. Hodin, 
artists who ‘possess a collective unconscious whose contents and functions 
are of an archaic nature’, that is, not imitating the archaic, but having 
mythological parallels (quite unrecognizable to the untrained mind in 
the modern w^estern artist, but clearly present in the uncivilized religious 
sculptor). ‘Hence the expressionist artist is associated with the myth- 
building force, that truly creative, spiritual force, out of which the 
symbols w ere created that gave form to men’s conception of life and the 
world.’ Fn this sense, the artists from the Hindukush are both true 
primitives and expressionists. 

Referring again to the sketch of the two warriors in embrace, — ^perhaps 
it symbolizes blood -brotherhood, a custom prevalent among all Aryan 
jH*oples of old (but also among the North American Indians and among 
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other cultures). When looking at the arms, seemingly glved together. 
I could not help thinking on the Magic Incantations irom Merseburg, — 


Ben zi B^na 
Bluot zi Bluoda 
Lid zi Geliden 
Sese gelimida sin 


(Bone to Bone, 

Blood to Blood, 

Limb to Limb, 

As if they were glued together). 


This is the oldest piece of Aryan poetry discovered in writing so far. But 
perhaps this is more conjecture than science, though parallels are striking. 

Finally let us compare the rectilinear Kafir style with pure cubistic 
art (Picasso and Bracque, pict. VI). Cubism is the introduction of purely 
intellectual principles into painting; the dissolution of all forms (but not 
colours!) into cubic shape; it could have been round disks or triangles, for 
that matter, but the cube or square was evidently chosen as being the 
most forceful of all geometric patterns. The straight lines aird corners of 
the Kafir artist have, of course, something to do with his tools; but this 
need not necessarily be the case, as the work of other primitives (f.i. in 
Oceania) shows beautiful round forms in abundancy. The Kafirs thus 
represent a case of ‘natural’ cubists. The forcefulness of the cube simply 
appealed to them as it did to Picasso and Bracque. They choose it freely ; 
if they reflected, they thought perhaps on the four corners of the earth 
(quadrangle of the gcomancer) and similar shapes in ancient shrines, sacred 
tents, etc. 

The primitive style (according to J. P. Hodin) has symmetry in the 
grouping; the structure's simple; the colour is even and strong; the dislril)u- 
tion in space parallel or radiating; the extension two-dimensional, the line 
continuous, the rhythm established by repetition, symmetry and parallelism. 
The element of movement is supplied by the narrative content. Among 
primitive peoples the formative will is governed by the magic and the 
hypnotic? . . .* All these elements seem to be present in the Kaliristan 
sculptures, including the last tw^o mentioned qualities; the magic, of course, 
only inasmuch as the old Nordic tribes, whose influence wo have perceived 
in Kafiristan, believed in it (and that w^as quite to a largo extent), as we are 
still ignorant, and perhaps shall for ever remain, of such additions as the 
Kafirs i)robably made through the spoken word ; the j)resence of the hypnotic 
wo can clearly see in the attitude of the figures. 

The linear development, which W’^e observe, e.g. from the Primi- 
tive to the Classic and on to the Romantic (and its refinement into 
Rokoko) and again back to primitive elements, is, of course, not undisputed. 

‘ . . . experience has warned us against any assumption that a grosser form 
necessarily precedes a more refined one; humanity moves by zigzags, in 
cycles, by way of complication, and indeed degeneration quite as often as, 
if not more often than, by advance’ (C. C. Martindale). Admitting the 
truth of this statement (which refers to religions), we cannot but pay heed, 
in the realm of the arts, to evidence. Until anything new will be unearthed 
in Kafiristan, its sculptures must be regarded as aboriginal forms, influenced 
by nothing else than the traceable descendancy from the Aryan Olympus, 
in a strange transvestment of gobbled-up Persian and Mohammedan attire, 
assumed visually at a time when the spirit of these cultures was by no means 
absorbed by the local artists. Regarding any other parallel features w o 
might be inclined to see, wo must, with Martindale, recognize, supported by 
introspection and observation of contemporary psychology, ‘the extreme im- 
probability of the minds of races other than that of the student (in time, 
origin or culture) acting as his does, save in what can be proved to be 
fundamental in human nature. When this is found, the probability of 
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similar parallel consequences always take precedence over the theory of 
loans between one cult or another, when these cannot historically be proved.’ 

Summing up, we have come to perceive a multiple relationship of all 
primitive art, arising not from contacts over land and sea, but stemming 
from the same psy(‘hological soui’ces ; we have convinced ourselves that the 
artists from the Hindukush have given to posterity some of the very few 
remaining primitive sculptures in Asia (of which other continents are so 
rich; but in Asia advanced civilization arose very early and obliterated 
them); we perceive in our sculptures examples of expressionist work before 
expressionism was cast into contemporary theories, existing, however, as a 
symbol-creating force today as it was in the remotest past.i 

^ lead at the Society oij 7tli January, 1950, 
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(Received March Sth, 1950) 

Ancient Indian Civilization — A Composite Thing 

It is now generally admitted that like most other civilizations, the 
ancient civilization of India is also a composite affair, being the result of 
the commingling of diverse elements contributed by peoples who originally 
belonged to different races, spoke different languages and possessed distinct 
types of culture (religion, mythology and traditions included). The ancient 
Indian, i.e. Hindu people also did not represent a single race m all its purity , 
but, like most other peoples, it was the result of the fusion of different 
racial groups which by the accident of history happened to^ have settled 
down side by side within the same geographical area of India, and inter- 
inlluencing and intermingling among whom were inevitable owing to this 
contiguity. At least four distinct types of peoples with their distinct 
languages and their original cultures connected with these languages form 
the basis<of the present-day people of India and its distinctive civilization, 
which became characterized some 2,500 to 3,000 years ago. These distinct 
peoples can be labelled as Niskdda, Drdvit^, Kirdta and Arya, largely 
following ancient Indian nomenclature; respectively Austric or Austro- 
Asiatic, Dra vidian, Sino-Tibetan or Indo-Mongoloid, and Indo-European or 
Indo-Aryan, to give the current European names or equivalents. The 
language of the Aryan section of tliis composite people (as it was being 
fused into that chemical compound the ancient Indian Hindu people from a 
mechanical mixture of various elements just happening to come and live 
side by side in North India), became the official vehicle of this new and ever- 
expanding Hindu nation, as Sanskrit. Sanskrit as the exponent as well as 
symbol of Hindu culture became responsible for giving to the Aryan element 
a predominance which was more than its due. It was believed, thanks to 
the general acceptance of Sanskrit all over Hindudom, that Hindu civilization 
was Aryan civilization, and Hindu philosophy and religion were but later 
phases of Aryan religion and philosophy; and the component non- Aryan 
elements were lost sight of, or were not understood, and just a few things 
were looked upon as survivals from a pre- Aryan barbarism. The assui^ip- 
tion was that the pre- Aryan peoples of India were not at all civilized, and 
whatever was great and noble and of abiding value in the civilization of 
India was the gift of the Aryans. 

But all that estimate does not hold good any more. A large number of 
evidences have made a restatement of the situation a necessity. We have 
now realized, or are slowly realizing, that some of the fundamental things 
in Hindu civilization, including both material and social and intellectual 
aspects of life, are of non-Aryan origin. The Aryan language itself, including 
the most important form of it in ancient times, viz. ; Sanskrit, had come to 
be profoundly influenced by the non-Aryan languages, both Drdvi^ and 
NiahOda, Although the position of the Sanskrit language in the history of 
Hindu civilization, as being the vehicle through which its highest achieve- 
ments in the intellectual side have been given to humanity for oyer twenty- 
five centuries, has given an outward Aryan cMhet to Hindu civilization, we 
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may say, talking in the Indian way, that 12 to 14 annas in the rupee in 
Indian culture and religion are of non- Aryan origin. The Indian way of life, 
including food and raiment (some grain staple, rice or millet or wheat, eaten 
with peas or lentils; and two pieces of unsewn cloth as a lower garment 
and an upper one, with a third piece for men to tie round their heads as a 
turban), social order (with the institution of caste), and general mentality 
(the idea of tolerance, and acceptance of the policy of ‘live and let live’), 
is either of non- Aryan origin or developed within a mixed milien, 
Indian philosophy (the \^edanta, and Yoga) and Indian religious practices 
(the pujd ritual, as opposed to the Aryan homa or fire sacrifice) as well as 
the later Puranic pantheon and the Puranic myth and legend cycles were 
similarly the product of a fusion of Aryan and non- Aryan elements. 


The Various Elements: NishIda, DrAvida, KirIta and Arya 

The Aryan advent into India was unquestionably the most important 
event in the evolution of a composite culture like the Hindu. The peoples 
who came to India with their different languages, cultures and mentalities 
represented, according to the latest anthropological pronouncement which 
can bo accepted as authoritative on the subject, six different races in their 
nine variations. We are more interested in the languages they brought* 
and the cultures ve can associate with them than in the racial types they 
represented. It is not yet possible to give with any amount of rertitude 
(although we may feel inclined to think that oui‘ guess furnishes the most 
reasonable hypothesis, under the circumstances) the datation of the arrival 
of peoples belonging to these different races into India. India is believed 
not to have been the place of origin of any kind of man: no type of the 
homo sapiens evolved from any kind of anthropoid ape on the soil of Inrlia, 
and all her human inhabitants originally came from outside. 

The oldest people to come to India were a race of Negroids who came from 
Africa along the coastlands of Arabia and Iran. They sur\ ive in one or two 
insignificant tribes in South India, where they speak some debased forms of 
the Dra vidian speech, and they are found (in a few hundreds only) in the 
Andaman Islands w^here they have preserved their language and a good 
deal of their old ways. Survivals of these Negroids are found among other 
peoples, notably the Austrics who came after them, and among the Indo- 
Mongoloids in the Naga Hills. The Negroids belonged to the eolithic stage 
of culture, and were wandering food-gatherers, not settled food-producers. 
It would appear they had died out (at least in Northern India) when the 
Arjians came after 1500 B.C. The arrival of the Negroids might have taken 
place some 7,000 years from now : it might have been earlier still. 

Next to these Negroids came a very early offshoot of the primitive 
Mediterranean people — ^the Proto-Australoids. These came from the 
West, and made India their centre of dispersion. From India they passed 
on to Ceylon, and through Malaya and Java to Australia. The Proto- 
Australoids who stayed on in India became modified as the Austric or 
Austro- Asiatic people, who furnish a prominent element among the lower 
classes throughout the whole of India. As Austrics, they spread into Indo- 
China and Malaya and the islands of Indonesia, Melanesia and Polynesia, 
mingling with the Mongoloid, Negroid and other racial groups in those 
lands far away from India. The Indian Austrics are believed to have 
developed the primitive Austric speech which is represented at the present 
day by the Kol or Munda languages of India (SantaH, Mundari, Ho, Bhumij, 
Korku, Qadaba, Savara, etc,), by Elhasi of Assam, by Mon or Talaing and 
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other dialects of Burma, by Khmer or Cambodian and other allied speeches 
of Indo-China, and by Nicobarese, on the one hand, and by Malay and 
other Indonesian languages, by Fijian and other Melanesian languages, and 
by the various Polynesian languages on the other. The Indian Austrics 
were a long-headed, straight-haired, flat-nosed people. The Aryans first 
knew them as Nishadas, and then as BMllas and Kollos (particularly in their 
primitive state in the hills and jungles of Central India). They supply one 
of the basic elements in the foimation of the Hindu peojde. 

Next we have the Dravidian speakers, who are believed to be members 
of a civilized Mediterranean race who came to India with a highly advanced 
civilization, and who were in three distinct groups. The city cultures of 
South Panjab and Sindh, remains of which have been discovered at Harappa 
and Mohen-jo-Daro and other sites, are believed to have been their creation. 
These Dravidian-speakers (who appear to have been known to the Vedic 
Aryans as Ddsas and Dasyus) formed, after the Aryans, the most powerful of 
the various elements in the Indian population. They were strong in Western 
and in Southern India particularly, but they had spread through the Ganges 
Valley also, where they were evidently living side by side with the Austrics 
(much as the Dravidian Oraons and the Auslric Mundas are doing in Chota 
Nagi)ur at the present day). The Dravidian contribution to Indian civiliza- 
tion lias been exceedingly important. Dravidian advent took place over 
5,000 years ago: the Sindh and South Panjab culture goes back to some 
3000 B.C. 

The third pro- Aryan element in India is the Mongoloid one. The 
ancient Aryans knew them as Kirdtas, Mongoloid tribes speaking languages 
or dialects of the Sino-Tibetan family appear to have arrived into India as 
early as the end of the second millennium B.C. They might even be earlier 
in India: a Mongoloid head in terra cotta has been found in the Sindh city 
remains. The Kirdta people are mentioned in the Yajur Veda and in the 
Atharva \>da as living in the caves and hills. They became established 
in Nepal and other tracts to the south of the Himalayas, and in North 
Bihar, North and East Bengal, and Assam. Their influence was not as 
powerful in the fortnation of Hindu civilization as that of the Dravidians, 
the Austrics and the Aryans, as they did not spread over the whole of India : 
the Kifdtas just touched a fringe of the Hindu wwld. But in Himalayan 
India, in North Bihar, in North and East Bengal and in Assam, they had 
a very great importance. 

The Aryans came to India during the second-half of the second 
millennium B.C. They were a section of the Indo-Tranian branch of the 
primitive Indo-European people whoso passage into India, after centuries 
of sojourn on the way, was through the Caucasus, Eastern Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia and Iran, from their original homeland in the Eurasian plains 
to the south of the Ural mountains. A semi-nomadic people who moved 
about with their herds and flocks, they did some agriculture, and came to 
India from Iran in quest of new homes. Not very much advanced in material 
culture, they were nevertheless an organized and a disciplined people, 
imaginative and adaptive, whose language wdth the mentality behind it 
was their greatest asset. They found India to be a land shared among 
the Dravidians and the Austrics — at least in the Panjab and in the western 
Gangetic plains; and this diversity of language and culture among the 
original inhabitants of the land was their groat opportunity, to set thetnselves 
up as conquerors and to get their own speech accepted. The Aryans in the 
Panjab and in Upper Gangetic India were not long in mixing with the non- 
Aryans, and a racial fusion started which resulted in the final formation of 
the Hindu people in Northern India by 1000 B.C, 
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Conscious Lbad arvBN to Racial and Cultural Fusion 

It may be confidently asserted that the Aryan-non- Aryan racial and 
cultural admiicture had started even before 1000 B.C., as soon as the Aryans 
settled down in the country and were soon under the necessity of modifying 
their life and ways both according to the climate and to the milieu 
of corporate existence presented by the large already-settled pre- Aryan 
populations. The approximation to pre- Aryan life and ways and habits of 
thinking was generally an unconscious process, particularly when inter* 
marriage among the Aryans and the Dravidians and Nishadas began to be 
easy with ever-increasing groups of the latter adopting the Aryan speech 
abandoning their own. 

But it would appear that this cultural fusion was^ not entirely an 
unconscious process, the result of merely the blind forces of racial mis- 
cegenation operating themselves and making cultural mixture an inevitable 
corollary. It seems that mankind here, as in many other contexts, was not 
a passive pawn in the game of destiny, but had some notion of what was 
going on, and through the agency of a few of its thought-leaders participated 
consciously in this mutual acculturation, and even sought to direct it along 
channels which appeared to it to be inevitable and at the same time which 
promised to be beneficial for all concerned. 

Two such thought-leaders and men of action appeared in Northern 
India when the racial and cultural fusion was well under way, and they 
sought to give the direction to the process at work. That they were 
successful in their objective would appear to bo elear from two things — 
firstly, the orientation that Hindu thought and the Hindu attitude to life 
took up for all subsequent time; and secondly, the veneration with which 
these two great leaders of the Hindu world at its inception qvd Hindu 
world have been regarded all through. These two greatest personalities — 
for as such they can be described without any travesty — ^in the ancient 
Hindu world (and among the greatest in the history of mankind as well) 
were Kfish'^a Vdsudeva Varsh^eya, Krishna the son of Vasudeva of the 
Vrishni clan, and Kfish'^a Dvaipdyana Vydm, Krishna the Island-born One, 
the Arranger. They were contemporaries, the latter being the elder of the 
two; they were connected with the Mahdhhdrata heroes, and were among 
the principal participants in the historic events underlying the great epic. 

VviSA AND Krishna: 10th Century B.C. 

The Mahdhhdrata epic may be said to centre round these two 
personalities. Of the two national epics of India, the Rdmdyana and 
the Mahdhhdrata, which took something like their present shape during the 
first few centuries after Christ, the former was a veritable kdvya, an artistic 
narrative poem which was the work of a single poet, and was on a theme — a 
composite plot of many parts — on the life and adventures of the hero Rama 
whose historicity has not been admitted by any serious student of ancient 
Indian history, notwithstanding the fact that the work as it stands has been 
of very great cultural and moral significance in the Hindu world for centuries. 
Valmiki is the Adi-Kavi, the first conscious poet of a narrative story: 
his characters are true in spirit, though not in history. But the Mahdbhdraia 
is on quite a different footing. Behind the huge poem which took its present 
shape by 400 A.D. was a series of historical ballads narrating a primitive 
8a>ga about the adventures of the Pdndavaa and their final fight at 
Kurukshetra with their relatives the sons of Dhritar§»shtra, and this saga is 
believed by most students of Indology to possess an actual historical or 
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factual basis. Krishna Vasudeva and Krishna Dvaipayana unquestionably 
both belong to the historical kernel of the epic. 

The probable age of the historical events underlying the MahdbMrata 
has not been decided or accepted unanimously by all scholars, and the 
dates proposed range from a traditional (but far from historical) 3000 B.C. 
to 960 B.C. This is not the occasion to discuss the question in extenso. 
The present writer is inclined to regard the period tenth century B.C. 
(between 1000 and 900 B.C.) as the most likely date for the historic events 
underlying the Mahdbhdrata — ^the time when Vyasa and Krishna Vasudeva, 
and the five Pandava brothers, and other personalities who have a vital 
place in the story, and in so far as they are historical, lived and died. This 
date has been arrived at by totally different lines of investigation by two 
scholars, the Englishman F. E. Pargiter and the Indian Hem Chandra 
Ray Chaudhuri. The former, Pargiter, pinned his faith on the Purdvas 
(although they are post-Christian in their present form) as being genuine 
repositories of the Kshatriya tradition, refusing to rely on the Brdhwanas, 
Upanuhdds and other post-Vedic literature as being sacerdotal and biased 
in spirit; and the latter, Dr. Ray Chaudhuri, has treated the evidence of the 
Pvrdnas as but ancillary and corroborative, and has relied on incidental 
references to the Mahdhhdrafa characters and to the chronology suggested 
by the generations of teachers which occur in the Brdhmavas and the 
Upanishads as being of far greater value (since they are nearer in time 
to the Mahdbhdrata period) than the Purdna accounts, in which an 
irresponsible spirit of poetry and romance has distorted sober history. 

With regard to the date of Krishna, the following observations from 
Dr. L. D. Barnett are dpropos, and form a confirmation, from the Jaina side, 
of the tenth century B.C. suggested as the date of Krishna : 

‘One of the main foci of Ksatriya traditions is the Bharata War, which 
with Mr, Pargiter and Dr. Law I regard as an historical event, though 
much obscured by fable. In connection with it I would venture to point 
to a fact which hitherto, I believe, has not received the attention it merits, 
namely the corroboration supplied by Jain legend. As is well-known, the 
Jain "nrthamkara Mahavlra-Vardhamana was preceded by the 'Krtham- 
kara Parfivanatha, whose predecessor again was Arisianemi, whom Jain 
traditions represent as a contemporary of Krsna (Kanha) Vasudeva. If we 
may assume an interval of 200 years between each of these Tlrthamkaras, 
as seems on general grounds most suitable, we bring Aristanemi's date up 
to about KKX) B.C., which very nearly corresponds with the date assigned on 
other grounds by Mr. Pargiter to the Bharata War, in which according to 
tradition Krsna took part, namely 960 B.C.’ — (Forevoid to Ancient Mid- 
Indian Ksatriya Tribes, Vol. I, by Bimala Churn Law, Calcutta, 1924.) 

We are quite content to follow F. E. Pargiter and Hem Chandra Ray 
Chaudhuri and L. D. Barnett in accepting the tenth century B.C. as the time 
for Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa and Krishna Vasudeva, as this accords 
very well with one or two other important considerations. 

The Achievement op Kblshna DvaipIyana VyAsa : the Inattgitratob 
OP the Literaky Heritage and Tradition of India 

We may begin with Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa as the elder contem- 
porary of Krishna Vasudeva first. In the MahdbMrata story, his position 
can be well-understood when we find that he was the grandfather of the 
Pandava and Kaurava heroes, having begotten Dhritarashtra and Pandu 
on the wives of his step-brother according to the custom of the levirate. 
He was like Bhishma a Nestor among Mahdbhdrata heroes, and at times 
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behaved like a Deus ex mdchina. He was one of the first to appreciate the 
greatness of his younger contemporary Krishna Vasudeva, But Krishna 
Dvaipayana is important in the history of Indian culture for another great 
reason. According to tradition, he is at the head of Indian literature — ^he 
did a two-fold service by compiling the four Vedas, and by compiling the 
18 Puranas, in addition to composing the Mahdbhdraia epic. That is, he is 
credited with collecting the mass of oral religious literature in the shape of 
hymns to the deities, of charms and incantations and of ritualistic formulae 
which was current among the Aryan-speaking community of his day, and 
compiling them into the four Veda books; and he is further credited with 
having been a great antiquarian and lover of literature, who collected the 
mass of myths and legends and old tales about princely heroes and religious 
men which were current among the people of the Aryan pale, of mixed 
Aryan-non-Aryan origin, and his collections forhied, we may reasonably 
deduce, the nucleus or basis of the Purmjas of later times. Veda and 
Purdnay the oldest things in Indian literature, thus traditionally owed 
their literary shape to the labours of Krishna Dvaipayana. For his service 
in compiling the Vedas, he came to obtain the sobriquet of Vydm or the 
Arranger — or Veda-Vydsa, the Arranger of the \>das. 

The service rendered by Vyasa to the Indian people at a crucial juncture 
in their formative stage was analogous t o that performed by Homer when the 
Greek people of history was similarly being formed through a fusion of the 
Indo-European speaking Hellenes arrived from the North and the pre-Indo- 
European Aegean peoples. Of course, it is understood that Vyasa Krishna 
Dvaipayana is probably only typical of a number of other Vyasas, collectors, 
compilers, and arrangers of oral literature and oral or written myths and 
legends, who doubtless ante-dated and post-dated him : just as Homer is only 
typical of the various poets and singers who composed and sung lays about 
the heroes relating to the Trojan and other cycles. The service done by 
Vyasa, however, far exceeded that done by Homer, For Vya«a compiled both 
a mass of religious literature and a mass of heroic legend and poetry for the 
Aryan-speaking Indians, whereas Homer gave only a mass of heroic legends 
(framed no doubt in most enduring and truthful poetry) for the Indo- 
European speaking Hellenes. Yet in spite of the largely secular character 
of his compositions or compilations, Homer stands at the head of both the 
literary and the religious traditions of the ancient Greek people. 

The four Veda books, then, were compiled by Vyasa in the tenth 
century B.C., during which century the Kurukshetra battle was fought. 
Collections of traditional myths, legends, and liistory or semi-history began 
also to be made in the Aryan language in India. Both these literary 
innovations or inaugurations could be possible only through the adoption 
of a system of writing for the Aryan tongue. The Aryans had no alphabet 
or script of their own, whereas the Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro people, 
who were in all likelihood primitive Dravidian speakers, had a script of 
which we can see three stages from the seals and other inscriptions them- 
selves. The Aryans can only be expected to get the idea of reducing their 
language to writing from what they observed among these pre-Aryan 
Dravidians. The oldest system of writing associated with the Aryan 
language in India, the Brahmi, is found to be quite a well-established and a 
finished system of writing by the fourth century B.C. Anoiltimate Phoenician 
origin for the Brahmi alphabet was suggested at one time by Biihler and 
other eminent Indian archaeologists. But that opinion requires revision, and 
it seems more likely that the Brahmi originated on the soil of India from the 
latest form of the Mohen-jo-Daro script. It was thus a pre- Aryan system 
modified and adapted to the Aryan language in India. Now, in the fourth 
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century B.C., Brahmi was not yet a perfected script — ^it was still hesitating 
in its orthography and did not as yet know how to indicate all the sounds 
in combination (e.g. the double consonants were all written singly). The 
beginnings of Brahmi of the fourth century B.C. as a Proto-Brdhml may 
very well go back to the tenth century B.C. This would accord very well 
with the compilation of the Veda books and of the primitive Puranas in 
the Aryan language, as soon as it got an alphabet of its own. 

Tenth century B.C. for Veda-Vyasa would give a lower limit for Vedic 
literature, roughly the time when it was compiled, or rather, when it started 
to he compiled. Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhuri has shown how even for some 
centuries after the actual compilation of the four Vedas, the Vedic {Samhitd) 
Canon still remained open and was far from being finally sealed or closed. 
The \^edic texts indi(‘ate the situation for the Aryan language in India 
in the tenth century B.C., and the Indo-Aryan Vedic speech is very close in 
form and spirit to Old Persian of the Cuneiform inscriptions of the sixth 
century B.C. and to Avestan (Gatha speech) of about the same or slightly 
earlier date. Ray Chaudhuri would give the eleventh century B.C. as the 
date for the composition of a good deal of the Rigveda. But it is quite 
possible that the oldest hymns go back to some centuries earlier still, and 
then at that time the language was not Vedic, or Rig -vedic, but it was the 
earlier phase of it, which may be called late Indo-Iranian or late Aryan 
(taking Aryan in the narrow and specialized sense to mean the hypothetical 
speech that is the immediate source of both Vedic and Avestan). 


Vedic and Sanskrit Literature started by VyIsa a Unifying 
Factor in India, the All-inclusive Repository of 
Indian Lore and Thought 

The Vedic hymns, those of the Rig and the Atharva Vedas, and the 
ritualistic formulae of the Yajur Veda, refer specifically to the Aryan 
heritage of the Aryan-speaking people of North India (Panjab and West 
Ganges Valley people) among whom existed a very largo submerged non- 
Aryan element. The Aryan worship by means of burnt offerings (ho 7 na) was 
the officially recognized religious rite among a people who were being ruled 
over by scions of Aryan conquerors and by priests of Aryan origin; but the 
religion, cults and traditions of the linguistically Aryanized non-Aryan 
groups were there. And non-Aryan or pre-Aryan traditions and semi- 
history as well as myths and legends, as current among the Dravidas (Ddsas 
and Dasyus) and the Nishddas, were becoming interlinked and interwoven 
with Aryan traditions and myths and legends, particularly when the Aryan 
ruling houses became the inheritors of the pre-Aryan ones, whether by con- 
quest or by inter-marriage. The non-Aryan heritage in religion and 
tradition, particularly in tradition, myth and legend, got inextricably mixed 
with the Aryan ones. There was a certain amount of resistance at this 
fusion, doubtless: we get echoes of this resistance from the Aryan side 
(e.g. in the Vrmkapi hymn, Rig-veda X, 86 ; and in tlie opposition to both 
Krishna Vasudeva as a rival of Indra, and to iSiva as a deity who had no 
Vedic status, which we find in the Ptirdnas) ; and from the non- Aryan side 
there would be, as we can easily understand as being the case of a conquered 
people, far less of opposition when a 83mthe8i8 would be in the air : in fact, 
we may suspect that the synthesis would be supported by the generality of 
the non- Aryans, and supported most eagerly by the mixed people which 
was coming into being as the inheritors of both the worlds of the Aryan 
and the non- Aryan. 
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The Aryan conquest of North-Western India was posterior to 1600 B.C. 
— ^it might have been even a couple of centuries later. But non- Aryan 
traditions of their kings and rulers go back to centuries before 1600 B.C. 
And it is these traditions that are largely the Purdna traditions. We may 
recall the situation in nascent Greece. It was largely the traditions, legends 
and myths of the pre-Hellenic Aegeans which were rendered into the Indo- 
European Greek language, and which combined with those of the Indo- 
European inv^ers and became the national heritage of the mixed Aegean 
and Indo-European Hellenic Greeks of classical times. Mycenean artifacts 
have recently been discovered which have demonstrated how the story of 
Oidipous, and the myths of Artemis the huntress and of Persephoneia’s 
descent into Hades (typical of other similar ancient Greek stories and 
myths) are really pre-Hellenic. 

DvaipSyana Vyasa compiled the Aryan heritage in sacred or religious 
lore into the Veda books, and he also gave the great imj)etus towards collect- 
ing and disposing in handbooks or literary treatises (to which evidently he 
himself gave an appropriate name — Purdva) the mass of myths and legends 
(of both Aryan and non-Aryan origin) which were current among the Aryan- 
using or Aryan-speaking people of c. 1000 B.C. We should remember in 
this connection his antecedents : he was a half-caste, or, rather, a quadroon, 
according to universally accepted Puranic testimony, narrated in the 
Mahdbhdrata and in the Purdyias, being the son of a Brahman and a Rishi — 
an Aryan priest and sage — Para^ara (who himself is said to have had a 
Canddla woman as his mother) and of Satyavati (Matsyagandha) the daughter 
of a Ddsa (probably Dravidian-speaking) chief whose people followed the 
calling of fishermen. His mother who was then unmarried later became the 
queen of the proud Aryan Kshatriya King Santanu of the Kuru tribe; and 
her son by 6antanu dying childless, Vyasa by the law of levirate which was 
practised by the Indian Aryans raised sons on his step-brother’s wives. These 
and scores of other incidents narrated as a matter of course in the Mdhdbhd^ 
rata show how much of this racial miscegenation was being carried on in 
practice, at a stage of social evolution when the anuJoma and the pratiloma 
coimections (in the former of which the man was of the superior race, in 
the latter the. woman) both were regarded as quite common-place. 

The position of Vyasa as the first gatherer of m 3 rfch 8 and legends so 
tremendously caught the imagination of the mixed Hindu people that he 
was looked upon as the fons et origo of all traditional lore relating to myths 
and legends of the past in any part of India. The voluminous 1 8 Purdnas, 
and the numberless other similar works like the Upa-purdvas, were all 
fathered on him in later times. Vyasa appears to have belonged to the 
Kuru-Panchala country, but other centres of Purana compilation like 
Nairaisharanya came also to be associated with his name or with that of 
his disciples. Moreover, he was credited with composing the story of the 
Kauravas and Panda vas in an ddi-MaMbhdrata^ an original poem with the 
title Jaya or ‘Victory ’, giving an account of the final victory of the Pandavas 
over the Kauravas. This itself is not an impossible thing — ^like Ossian in 
the Irish legend, Vyasa as an old, old bard and seer could very well have 
poetized on the fortunes of his grandsons after they lived and strove and 
loved and fought and passed away. But it is equally likely that the first 
draft, or the first series of ballads on the Kuru-Pandava strife was composed 
by the son of a Suta or professional bard Loma-harshana or ‘the Hair-raiser' 
(a fitting name for a story-teller!), whose own personal name was 
0gra6ravas ; and an exaggerated respect for Vyasa did not tolerate any other 
authorship for the most popular story which became the epitome of ancient 
Hindu life and history and the national epic of India. 
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Krishna DvaipSyana was thus a Bishop Percy on a really stupendous 
— one may say, a Himalayan scale, who gave a cultural cohesion to a 
mixed people of NishSda, Drivida, KirSta and Arya origin, making 
them feel as one people, by giving them a national literature in 
the Aryan’s language which had become acceptable to the other 
three groups. This national literature he gave by gathering relics of 
religious poetry, folk poetry, legendary and historical lore, and sctga of 
all sorts. We cannot insist too urgently on this great contribution of his 
to Hindudom racially and culturally: apart from other aspects of his 
personality or career as a thinker and philosopher. 

, Krishna Dvaipiyana Vyasa remained after all a man and a sage 
— a divine sage who may be called the Official Founder of Brahmanical 
Hinduism by giving it its scriptures (if it is permissible to use this 
expression in connectioir with a religion which has no set dogmas 
attributable to a single individual and no historical event or personality 
as its fundamental pivot, and is more a federation of religions and cultures 
than a single faith with its single distinctive creed or cachet or attitude). 

The Achievement of Krishna VIsudeva : His Historicity and 

Personality 

But with regard to Krishna Vasudeva, it has been quite different. 
From a very human personality, he has become a divinity, an incarnation 
of the Godhead, nay, even the Divinity itself. The process of Euhemerism 
could not go any further. Legends and wonder-tales, heroic achievements 
and romantic deeds, and supernatural doings before which the imagination 
staggers, combined with a religious exaltation of the most intense and 
intimate type, have transformed Krishna into a veritable god whom it 
would be at first sight impossible to bring down to his original human 
character and environment. Yet this attempt has been made several 
times, and for the first time probably by the great novelist and thought- 
leader of Bengal and India, Bankim Chandra Chatterji (in his Kfishna- 
Caritra, in Bengali, Calcutta, second edition, 1892). The most up-to-date 
and at the same time the most reasonable essay in restoring the historical 
Krishna has been from Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhuri (in Lecture II — ‘the 
Life of Krishna Vasudeva and the Early Progress of Bhagavatism*, pp. 62- 
118, in his Materials for the Study of the Early History of the Vaishuara Sect, 
second edition, Calcutta, 1936). It is not necessary to recapitulate what 
Ray Chaudhuri has said. It can only be mentioned that Krishna was a 
member of the Satvat or Vrishni (Vfsni) sept of the Yadu clan of Kshatriyas; 
that his father was VSsudeva, and his mother Devaki was in all likelihood a 
non- Aryan princess, the sister of King Kamsa of Mathura; that from fear of 
bis uncle he had to be sent immediately after his birth to a settlement of 
wandering herdsmen; that later on he slew his uncle and set his maternal 
grandfather (whose seat was usurped by his son Kamsa) on the throne once 
again; that he led a migration of the Yadu clan from the Upper Ganges 
VaUey to Saurashtra; that he^^was a friend and relation of the Pandavas and 
a particular friend of Arjuna who had married his sister Subhadra; that he 
was a great religious teacher and leader who in a way propounded a new philo- 
sophy of absolute surrender to God’s will and of disinterested performance of 
one’s duty in life, cultivating at the same time certain high moral virtues, 
and he gave but a secondary place to ritualistic worship such as the Aryan 
priesthood inculcated; and that he was one of the first to recognize that 
different rituals of worship were but different paths which alibied to God, so 
long as there was sincerity, and desire to do good through one’s actions. 
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Another positive fact about his life seems to be that he was a disciple of 
the Sage Ghora Angirasa from whom he obtained the germs of his future 
philosophy that a moral life and the cultivation of virtues like truth, self- 
restraint, sincerity or honesty, non-injury to all living creatures, religious 
penance, renunciation and maintenance of clarity of thought are more 
important than following the Vedic sacrifices and rites. 

We can arrive at precious little in the way of positive facts about the 
life of Krishna the Man. We can see the stages by which he has been set 
up on the high pedestal of a God. How he was transformed into or identified 
with the Vedic Sun-God Vishnu, and how Bhagavatism or faith in a personal 
Divinity became a part of the Vishnu-Krishna cult, has been discussed in/i 
most able and convincing manner by Ray Chaudhuri in his book mentioned 
above. The Vedic Sun-God Vishnu would appear to have merged into a 
non-Aryan (Dravidian) Divinity of cosmic significance, a Divinity which 
pervaded the universe typified by the blue sky (cf. Tamil Fi^ =‘Sky’, 
and Prakrit Virihu, Venhu = and which was full of solicitude for 

the welfare of man. As the centuries passed, Krishna Vasudeva as an 
incarnation of Vishnu-Narayana gathered round him fresh legends, and old 
human stories or events (jonnected with his mundane existence as a human 
being were transformed into marvellous and supernatural adventures. 
Thus in the Pali Jdtaka we are told that Krishna (Kapha), wise man though 
he was, was captivated by the charms of a pretty Chandala or non- Aryan 
girl of the lower classes and married her, and this girl Jambavati became 
one of his mves. (The Mdhdummctgga Jdtaka^ no. 646, and the Com- 
mentary to it.) But in the later Purana legends Jambavati became 
Jambavati, the daughter of the King of the Bears, and Krishna’s marriage 
with her was narrated as the finale of an adventuresome story in which a 
miraculous gem (the syawantaka-mani) and a court intrigue featured. The 
romantic Radha legend with all its ramifications and local variations was 
developed during the second half of the first millenniilm A.D., over 1,600 
years after the days of the historical Krishna, from the earlier story of 
his sojourn as a child and a youth with the nomadic herdsmen of Vrnddvana 
and likely potty love affairs with their girls during the period of his asylum 
with them. The earlier Jataka stories, in the main pre-Christian, give us 
glimpses of a very human Krishna, some of which have been noted by 
Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhuri, and these give the impression that there was 
an actual human teacher and hero behind the transformed divinity. Jaina 
sources also give us glimpses of a similar human Krishna. 

Aryan and non-Aryan in Indian Religion and Thought: 

Agama and Nigama, PUjI and Homa 

Nomadic Aryanism was being transformed by the wider worlds of the 
advanced city civilization of the Dravidians and by the village culture and 
jungle lore of the Austrics. The racial intermixture which had set in loosened 
the foundations of the idea of a Herrenvolk — ^the Conquistador spirit — which 
the Aryans had brought. Men of Aryan origin, pure or mixed were already 
questioning the use of the elaborate Vedic sacrifices to the Gods. According 
to the Puranic legend, Krishna while he was living among the (possibly 
non- Aryan) cowherd people refused to give honour to Indra, the Aryan god 
par excellence, and gave his support to a cult of the Govardhana hill which 
was more in accordance to the non- Aryan mentality. 

Indian tradition has all along admitted two strands in Indian religion, 
philosophy^^and ritual — ^the Vedic, and the non-Vedic traditions — ^the Nigama 
and the Agama respectively, to give the Indian names. The non-Vedic 
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Agama tradition is Hhat which has come down’ from time immemorial: 
it embodies the special teaching of iSiva imparted to tJraa, and the Tantric 
doctrines and ritual and Yoga notions and practices come under it. The 
Agama tradition is non- Aryan in origin, and it is exceedingly likely that it is 
very largely Dravidian in origin, although Austric and Sino-Tibetan elements 
later on were engrafted in it. The Nigama tradition is ‘that which has 
come inside’ as a later cultural imposition, the Vedic fire-ritual of the homa, 
from outside. One would suspect that the names Agama and Nigama 
were first given by a supporter of the Agama or Tantric system who believed 
in this doctrine to be the one older for the people and the country. However, 
the Vedic ritual and Vedic ideas loomed very largely in the life of the Aryan 
settlers, particularly the Aryan aristocrats; and the pre-A"cdic, i.e. the pre- 
Aryan ritual and ideology were ignored, naturally enough, by the Vedic 
priests. But among the masses, particularly of the growing masses of 
Mestizos, the offspring of anuloma and pratiloma marriages among the 
Aryans and non- Aryans, the older ideas and ritual can only be exi}ected to 
persist, openly or surreptitiously according to the predominance or power 
of the protagonists of Vedism or Aryanism. 

To unite the Aryan and the non- Aryan intoj)ne people, it was necessary 
that the Nigama should be combined with the Agama, that the thirty-three 
V’^edic gods, forces of nature with a slight amount of antliroppmorphism or 
humanization should form members of the same pantheon as the great non- 
Aryan divinities of a cosmic significance who represented the stupendous 
physical as well as the subtle moral forces operative in the universe and were 
at the same time very human in their personified conceptions, divinities 
who later became 6iva and Uma and Vishnu and 6ri, among others, in a 
combined Aryan-non- Aryan or Brahmanical Sudharmd or Pantheon, It 
was necessary also that the V^edic ritual of the Fire Sacrifice, the homa, 
w'as to be on an equal footing with (or at least make some room for) the 
non- Aryan (both Dravidian and Austric) rituals of the Flow^er Offering and 
Blood Offering. 

Among other vital things, enduring things in the spiritual uplift of man, 
Krishna Vasudeva, as a great teacher who stood for sincerity and faith and 
not for any particular type of ritual, w as probably the first to give formal 
recognition, in an Aryan-speaking society during the formative period of 
the North Indian Hindu people, to the non- Vedic, Agamic, Tantric or 
Puranic ritual of the piijd, with all its ideology behind it : as much as he 
gave a formal and a full recognition to the mystic cult and ideology of the 
Yoga, also pre- Aryan in origin. 

Homa or the Fire Ritual, and Pujd or the Flower Ritual, represent tw^o 
distinct worlds of religious thought or perception. The Flower Ritual of 
the pujd is unknown to the Vedic religion : there the ritual is everywhere 
hmna. The idea behind the homa is this. The gods are 33 in number. 
They are in Heaven. Agni or Fire is their messenger. The worshipper is 
not conscious of any immanent divine force or mava pervading the Universe: 
he knows only some individual gods and goddesses who are humanized forms 
of natural forces, like Fire, Wind, Sun, Dawn, Thunder, Rain, the Sky- 
VauH, Earth, etc. who are potent in giving or withholding their bounty 
in the shape of riches (cattle, horses, flocks and harvest in plenty), sons, and 
victory over enemies. They are approached in a spirit of friendly reliance; 
their attitude in worship is that of do, ui des (daddmi, via daddsi), ‘I give, 
so that you may give in return*. He gives as oflPerings the food he himself 
eats — meat and fat of a sheep or goat or cow or horse which he kills, 
barley bread, milk and butter, and an intoxicant (the soma), which he burns 
in fire kindled on an altar. The gods feel the savour of the burnt offering, 
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and are pleased, and give in return what is prayed for: the worship is done. 
The idea is simple and very primitive. It is the old Indo-European ritual 
of worship. It was the ritual current among the extra-Indian kinsmen of 
the Aryans — ^the Iranians, the Slavs, the Hellenes, the Italians, the Celts 
and the Germans. The Germanic word for the Divinity, Qod (as in English) 
meant only the libation to be poured into the fire itself personified (Indo- 
European * ghvtom = Sanskrit hutdm). Where they got it from is not 
known. The Sumerians, and following them the Semites, had a similar 
ritual of burnt offerings, but not the Egyptians, nor again the Aegeans 
who simply made offerings of food before the images of the gods, ofiFerings 
which were placed on raised stands or altars. The Indo-Europeans knew 
no images. 

The pvjd ritual stands on quite a different footing. For the worshipper, 
the whole universe is filled with a cosmic force or divine spirit, and the 
worshipper wants to have a personal communion or touch with it. For this 
purpose, he is taught that a magic ritual calling the divine spirit is potent 
enough to make it (or a portion of it) come and be installed within some 
symbol prepared to represent it — an image, a pot, a pebble, a tree or a 
branch of a tree, a picture, a design. By means of this ritual, the spirit 
comes into the symbol, and then it at once becomes a Living Presence for 
the worshipper endowed with faith ; and it is after that treated as an 
honoured guest, even as a king on a visit to a subject of his. Water is 
poured over the symbol; flowers, leaves and fruit, and grains of rice or other 
corn as produce of the earth are offered to it; and cooked food, delicacies 
of all sort, are placed before it and offered, to become consecrated food 
with special sanctity. Dress and ornaments and jewellery are used to 
bedeck the symbol, particularly if it is an image. The divinity present 
in the symbol is regaled with music and dance and drama. Lights are 
waved before it after worship, in token of homage. When the divinity is 
worshipped under a terrible aspect, animals are sacrificed before it by 
decapitating (the Vedic or Aryan method of sacrifice was mostly by 
strangulation), and the blood of the victim is either placed before the image 
or sjmbol on a flat cup, or it is smeared over the image. Red sandal paste 
and Vermillion were sometimes used, and these are doubtless substitutes fbr 
the red blood of the victim. Sandal paste as something cooling is applied 
to the image or other symbol. Then, after this ritual, the worshipper is 
at liberty to come to a personal relationship with his god by prayer and 
appeal and meditation. The image or symbol may be made, according to 
the wishes of the worshipper, a permanent or a temporary abode of the 
divine spirit, so to say. When the latter idea is in view, another magical 
ritual may be performed, and the spirit releases itself from the symbol, 
which becomes forthwith a useless material object with no further spiritual 
or religious potency. 

The ideas of homa and pujd, as it is apparent, had their birth in 
different 'milieus. The mixed Hindu people, and the Brahmanical faith 
of mixed origin, inherited both. The homa was exclusively Aryan, to 
which non-Aryans had no right as it was the special privilege of the Aryan. 
But everybody was welcome to the pujd ritual, Homa was a rite in which 
ordinarily animal sacrifice was a necessary part: it was known also as 
paiy-lcarma. In pujd, flowers are essential: it was, so to say, a pu§pa^ 
karma. Now, on this basis, the word pujd of Sanskrit has been explained 
by Mark Collins as a Dravidian word — pu meaning ‘flower’, and the 
Dravidian root cey, gey meaning ‘ to do ’ giving a compound form, in Primitive 
Dravidian of Vedic times, *pu-gey ss: pv^a-karma, ‘the flower rituaP 
(Jarl Charpentier suggested another derivation for the word puja^ as being 
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from a Dravidian root pum or pucu ‘to smear’, anointing with sandal- 
paste or v^million or blood being in his opinion the basic element in the 
pujd rite). 


Tolbrakob, Understanding and Acceptance, Keynote op the 
Indian Spirit, taught by Krishna VIsudbva 

In the Bhagavad-OUd section of the Mahdbhdrata, which as a finished 
work may belong to the period round about the birth of Christ, but which 
preserves the fundamental teachings of ICrishna Vasudeva (particularly 
along some of the lines of the teaching of his master Ghora Angirasa as 
indicated in the Chdndogya Upanishad), we find in Chapter IX Krishna 
Vasudeva giving his views as to the utility of formal worship as a means of 
attaining to the Ultimate Reality, which is here identified (doubtless by 
some later editor who believed in the divinity of Krishna) with Krishna 
himself. The Supreme Spirit, the Ultimate Reality, is to be known in its 
proper nature as the final Source of Existence as well as the Demiurge. 
Some try to know this Ultimate Reality through the path of knowledge, 
others try to approach, it through faith. Those of no intellect form a 
lower conception of it. There are those who follow the Vedic (or Aryan) 
way — they perform the usual sacrifices, and as a result of which they 
obtain a period of sojourn in heaven, and again come down on earth — ^they 
do not obtain the final release from the bonds of existence. According to 
their own ideals and ideas, they attain to what they consider to be the 
mmmum honum of existence. In Verses 22ff. of this IX Chapter of the 
Gltd, we have what may be called the Great Charter of Tolerance and 
Acceptance which became the fundamental characteristic of Brahmanical 
Hinduism (English translation by Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher 
Isherwood) : 

ananyas cintayanto mam ye janab pary upasate, 
tesam nityabhiyuktanain yoga-ksemani vahamy aham (22). 
(But if a man will worship me, and meditate upon me with an undistracted 
mind, devoting every moment to me, 1 shall supply all his needs, and 
protect his possessions from loss.) 

ye’ py anya-devata-bhakta yajante ^raddhayanvitab, 
te’ pi mam cva, Kaunteyal yajanty avidhi-purvakam (23). 
(Even those who worship other deities, and sacrifice to them with faith 
in their hearts, are really worshipping me, though with a mistaken approach.) 

aham hi sarva-yajflanam bhokta ca prabhur eva ca : 

na tu mam abhijananti tattv^natas cyavanti te (24). 

(For I am the only enjoyer and the God of all sacrifices. Nevertheless, such 
men must return to life on earth, because they do not recogmze me in my 
true nature.) 

yanti dSva-vrata devan, pitm yanti pitrvratab, 
bhutS^ni ySnti bhut^jyft, yanti mad-yajino’ pi mam (25). 

(Those who sacrifice to the various deities will go to those deities. The 
ancestor-worshippers wiU go to their ancestors. Those who worship the 
elemental powers and spirits will go to them. So, also, my devotees 
come to me.) 
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patram puspam phalam toyain yo m5 bhaktya prayacchati, 
tad aham bhakty-upahrtam aknami prayat&tinana|i (26). 

(Whatever man gives me in true devotion: jfruit or water, a leaf, a flower: 
I will accept it. The gift is love, his heart's dedication.) 

yat karosi, yad a^nasi, yaj juho^i, dadasi yat, 
yat tapasyasi, Kaunteyal tat kurusva mad-arpapam (27). 

(Whatever your action, food or worship; whatever the gift that you give to 
another; whatever you vow to the work of the spirit: O Son of Kunti, 
lay these also as offerings before me.) 

samo' ham sarva-bhutesu, na me dvesyo’ sti, na priyah : 
ye bhajanti tu mam bhaktya, mayi te, te^u c&py aham (29). 

(My face is equal to all creation, loving no one, nor hating any. Nevertheless, 
my devotees dwell within me always; I also show forth and am seen within 
them.) 

Verse 26 as above is of utmost significance in the history of Hinduism: 
it is the admission of the non-Vedic rite of the puja as something which 
is perfectly legitimate in religious worship. This is perhaps the oldest 
reference to the pujd rituah as having an efficacy comparable with the 
orthodox Aryan homa. This was Krishna Vasudeva's great achievement — he 
had the vision to give an honoured place in the religious life of his day to a 
practice which was undoubtedly widely prevalent but which was viewed 
askance by Vedic Aryandom , and particularly by the Aryan priesthood. This 
attitude of exclusiveness did not die in one day : we find echoes of it in the 
Mann-samhitd, in which Brahmans who worship images in temples are looked 
upon as being ‘heterodox, as compared with the stricter Brahmans confining 
their ritual of worship to the A'edic sacrifices only. 

The admission of the puja ritual was symbolic of the general 
acceptance of the Dravidiait and Austric and the Mongoloid religious 
experience within an ever-expanding Brahmanical Hindu religion and 
practice, which was only partly based on the world of Vedic religion. 
In this and in other matters of very deep spiritual significance, Krishna 
Vasudeva was the innovator of a new epoch. 

VyIsa and Kkishna, Shapers of Intellectual and Spiritual 
Destiny of a Great Part of Humanity through India 

This aspect of Krishna Vasudeva's personality, as a conscious supporter 
of the forces at work for a cultural fusion of the Aryan and non- Aryan 
worlds, presents him in a new light. He, and Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa 
as the greatest name in Indian literature who gave to India and the world 
the nucleus at least of the Veda collections and the collections of ancient 
Indian myths and legends, and perhaps also gave his imprimatvr to the 
Mahdhhdrata epic in its pristine form, therefore merit the grateful homage 
of India and the world as presenting a great cultural synthesis, — the one 
valuable intellectually and esthetically, and the other equally so socially as 
well as morally and spiritually. In their basic characters, their historicity 
is quite legitimately admissible. We may visualize them as they probably 
actually were in their life-time, with the Madhyade§a or Midland, or what is 
now Western U.P. and Eastern Panjab, as the centre of their activities, 
living and moving about in the stirring period of the Mdhdbkdrata war in the 
tenth century B.C., when another great people of classical antiquity, the 
Hellenic people, was similarly having its birth in the west, in Greece. We 
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may imagine Krishna Dvaipayana Vyisa as a dark-skinned person, not 
over-pleasant to look at, with the unkempt hair and long beard of a Brahman 
priest, his hair done in a top-knot, dressed in two pieces of woollen or cotton 
cloth, or with a deer skin flung on his shoulder and a tall stout bamboo 
stick in hand, moving about from village to village, meeting Brahman 
priests and obtaining Vedic hymns from them and listening to the panegyrics 
and narratives of kings of yore from the professional bards, and preparing 
his drafts of the four Vedas and of the Puranic compilations. Krishna 
Vasudeva we might also imagine as being equally at home in the courts of 
princes and the hermitages or settlements of Brahmans and priests, very 
much in demand everywhere, listening and speaking with force his well- 
thought out and well-reasoned sentiments. Later legend has also dwelt 
upon some aspects of Krishna \^asudeva’s personal looks, and his dress : he 
was dark-skinned, too, as his name suggested, but he was a very handsome 
person ; his hair was ‘ up-standing ’ (Hffi-keSa, as L. D. Barnett has suggested 
the meaning of the word); and he preferred to dress in yellow gaiments, 
and loved to stick peacock’s feathers in his hair or turban or helmet. As 
charioteer of Arjuna he can also be visualized, driving with skill the four 
white horses harnessed abreast to the two-wheeled chariot, with a long 
flag polo with the image of a monkey on it, a vehicle on which both fighter 
and charioteer would take their stand: we can visualize him trying to 
induce a reasonable attitude in Arjuna on the eve of the great battle, and 
the arguments he used then may be found in part at least in the immortal 
Bhagavad-Oltd, 

And the effect of the orientation given by Krishna Vasudeva and Vyasa 
to the civilizalion of India at its formative period w’^as not confined to India 
alone. It made Hinduism (both as Brahmanism and Buddhism) one of 
the most important forces for the mental and spiritual uplift of man over a 
great part of the world, not only in ancient and medieval times, but also 
in the modern world. Vyasa and Krishna through the Vedas and the 
Puranas and the Mahdbhdrala have a message for India ; they have also, 
directly or indirectly, a message for the whole world, wherever things of 
the spirit have an attraction for man. 

Historically seen, we can have no hesitation in saying that Krishna 
Dvaipayana Vyasa and Krishna ^"asudeva, both of mixed Aryan and non- 
Aryan origin, w^ere the two first of the long series of great men w^ho were 
born in India and who had a message for India as w^ell as for humanity: 
Krishna, Vyasa, Buddha, Mahavira, Panini, A^oka, Patanjali, A^vaghosha, 
Kalidasa, Maiiikka-vachakar, Harsha-vardhana, ^ankaracharya, Kabir, 
Chaitanya, Nanak, Tulasi-dasa, Akbar the Great, Dara Shikoh, Ram 
Mohun Roy, Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, Swami Vivekananda, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, Ramana Maharshi, and others. And their greatness has 
been admitted in India in the traditional way, by conceiving of them 
as manifestations of the Divinity, following the spirit of the great lines of 
the GUd — 

yad yad vibhuti-mat sattvam 
irimad urjitam eva va: 

tat tad evavagaccha tvam 

mama tejo’m^a-sambhavam. (X, 41 .) 

(Whatever in this world is powerful, beautiful or glorious, that you may 
know to have come forth from a fraction of my power and glory.) 
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Little is knoTVTi of the material remains which can be placed within the 
vast interval, of about 1,500 years, betw^een the Indus Valley Civilization of 
the third-second millennia B.C. and the cultures of the early historical periods 
ascribable to circa fourth-third centuries B.C. The picture of this gap is 
indeed a very hazy one and the few li^ht-spots that we have are mutually 
disconnected. At Harappa, the cemetery H culture, known from its urn- 
burials, overlies the remains of the Harappa culture itself.^ The Jhiikar 
and Jhangar cultures, characterized respectively by buff ware with black 
and red paint and incised grey ware, are both post-Harappa, as revealed 
by the excavations at Chanhu-daro.2 In southern Baluchistan there is 
another post-Harappil culture, namely that of the Shahi Tump burials, 
having buff or grey ware with designs executed in black but sometimes also 
in red.8 In addition to the remains of these four cultures which are more or 
loss localized, we have the various copper hoards of the Gangetic basin — 
the ‘antennae’ swords from Fatehgarh, chisels and harpoons from Raj pur, 
etc., etc. — which may also be ascribed (though not with absolute surety) 
to a period somewhere in this Dark Age.'^ But beyond these few scraps of 
evidence there is nothing more to go by — and to think of producing a 
connected story of this gap is simply out of the question in the present 
state of our knowledge. 

Then what to do ? No doubt extensive exploration and intensive 
excavation at selected sites are the only ways to solve this problem, yet a 
little bit of planning seems imperative. We have two known points in the 
chronological scale, namely, the Indus Valley culture on the one hand and 
the cultures of the early historical periods on the other. Now if we can 
got a single site which may have the remains of the former culture at the 
bottom and of the latter towards the top, mth an uninterrupted occupation 
between the two, our problem would be solved in no time. But since such 
a site seems to be more of a dream than of reality, wo shall have to work 
out a series of sites to complete the story. We should look for two groups 
of sites, one, which may have the remains of Indus Valley culture at the 
bottom and of some further continuous occupation above them, and another, 
in which the remains of the early historical periods may be at the top and 


1 M. S. Vats, Excavations at Harappa (Manager of Publications, Delhi, 1940), 
I, pp. 203ff. and II, pis. XLIII If. 

® E. J. H. Mackay, Excavations, 1935-36 (New Haven, 1943), pp. 235*. 

and l()3ff. 

® A. Stein, An Archaeological Umr in Qedrosia (Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, no. 43, Calcutta, 1931), pp. 88£P. 

4 V. A. Smith in Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXIV, 1905, pp. 229ff.; and Stuart 
Piggott in Antiquity, no. 72, December 1944, pp. 173ff. 
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of the successively preceding cultures underneath. Thus, with these two 
fixed points, one in the early part of the scale and another higher up, and 
working from the one towards the other, it would, it is hoped, be possible 
for us one day to bridge this gap. 

The present paper deals with a typical class of pottery, the painted 
grey ware of the Gangetic basin, which calls for consideration while one is 
looking for the material remains of the period which preceded the early 
historical times, i.e., c. fourth-third centuries B.C. 

This ware has a fine to medium-grained, light grey core, with the 
surface varying ip shade from ashy to darkish grey. The grey colour of 
the pottery is apparently due to its being fired under reducing conditions 
in the kiln. The pots are usually wheel-turned, but instances of hand-made 
specimens are not wanting. The commoner types represented in this ware 
are bowls with slightly convex or, as in a few cases, round profile, and 
shallow dishes with sagger or flat base. The painted designs, which are 
invariably in black, seem to have been executed before firing. They include : 
simple bands round the rim, both outside as well as inside (pi. 6, 1 ; fig. 1, 1 
and fig. 4, 5) ; oblique or vertical or criss-cross lines, generally on the outside 
but sometimes also on the interior (pi. 6, 2-6, pi. 7, 6 and pi. 8, 9-1 1 ; fig. 1, 
2-6 and fig. 3, 5, 9-11) ; concentric circles, usually on the inside of the base 
(pi. 5, 11 and pi. 7, 6-7; fig. 1, 11 and fig. 3, 6-7); groups of concentric 
semi-circles on the outside profile (pi. 5, 10; fig. 1, 10); parallel rows of dots 
or dashes or dots alternating with simple lines (pi. 5, 9 and 13 and pi. 6, 
26-27, 29-31 ; fig. I, 9 and 13 and fig. 2, 26-27, 29-31) ; and sigmas either on 
the outer profile (pL 7, 1-2; fig. 3, 1-2) or on the interior of the base (pL 7, 
8; fig. 3, 8); horizontal chain of short spirals (pi. 7, 4; fig. 3, 4), etc. It 
may be noted that in a couple of examples an additional colour, red, 
has also been used (pi. 6, 25 and pi. 8, 17 ; fig. 2, 25 and fig. 3, 17). 

Hand in hand with the above-detailed grey ware there seems to have 
gone another class of pottery which has a medium-grained, grey core, but 
brownish-red slip. The designs on it aie also executed in black (except in 
one case where cream colour has been used) ; but they do not show many a 
variety as in the case of the grey w are. 

Up-to-date, this painted grey ware (including the brownish-red ware) 
has been recovered only from two sites in India, namely. Ahichchhatra in 
District Bareilly and Hastinapura in District Meerut, both in the United 
Provinces (now called Uttara Pradesh). There would, it is expected, be 
many more sites containing this class of pottery but since not much 
exploration-work has been dqno in this direction, wo do not know the 
correct position. 

Before discussing the chronological horizon of the painted grey ware 
at Ahichchhatra, it wrould be worthwhile to recapitulate the main results 
of the ex(‘avations conducted there dming 1940-44.1 The entire site, 
enclosed by a fortification-wall measuring about 3^ miles in perimeter, 
was divided into several convenient plots for the purpose of excavation. 
One of them, ACIII, served as the key-plot to the entire site, since the 
excavation over here was fairly weU-stratified. In it were encountered 
nine structural strata, I-IX, from the top downwards, whose dates have 
been worked out as follows : — 

Stratum IX- before B.C. 300. 

Stratum VITI : B.C. 300 to 200. 

Stratum VII: B.C. 200 to 100. 


U.P. 


1 A. Ghosh and K. C. Panigrahi, ‘The Pottery of Ahichchhatra, District Bareilly, 
Ancient India, no, 1 (Jan, 1946), pp. 37-69. 
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Stratum VI and V : B.C. 100 to A.D. 100. 

Stratum IV : A.D. 100 to 360. 

Stratum III : A.D. 360 to 760. 

Stratum II: A.D. 760 to 850. 

Stratum I: A.D. 860 to 1100. 

The first defensive wall at Ahichchhatra consisted of an earthen rampart 
and is ascribable to c, 100 B.C. A little later, another earthen rampart 
was added on to its top. During the fourth century A.D., a brick fortifica- 
tion-wall was erected on the top of the second earthen rampart. Three-four 
centuries later, a long partition -wall was constructed, dividing the fortified 
area into two parts, eastern and western. The occupation of the site 
continued till about A.D. 1100. 

Turning to the provenance of the painted grey ware at Ahichchhatra, 
we find that it was obtained only from two plots, namely, ACV and ACXV.^ 
In ACV it lay in a heapcd-up deposit, presumably a part of the earthen 
rampart, which incidentally also contained the ‘northern black polished’ 
ware. This heaped-up material must have doubtless been procured from 
elsewhere for the construction of the rampart. The evidence from this cut- 
ting therefore does not conclusively show that the painted grey and the 
black polished wares were co-eval, since they cannot be regarded to have 
been here in their real stratigraphical position. 

In ACXV, it was the lowest levels that produced the painted grey 
ware. In the same cutting the earliest examples of the ‘northern black 
polished ware ’ wxre recovered from deposits a few feet higher up. A doubt 
has been expressed as to whether the evidence from this cutting can be 
depended upon in view of the limited extent of the dig. True, that deep 
digging in ACXV was not carried out in an extensive area, yet the evidence 
from a trench as many as 30 feet long and 20 feet wide cannot be altogether 
discarded. As things stand at jjresent, in ACX^" the N.B.P. ware appears 
to have come later than the painted grey ware. But to be absolutely sure 
about it, it would be desirable to cheek up this evidence by means of a 
fresh, well-stratified excavation somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
present cutting in ACX\\ 

The negative evidence from ACIJI is also of great interest. Herein 
even the low^est stratum, IX, w as devoid of both the painted grey ware and 
the black polished ware.2 According to the datings mentioned above, 
stratum IX itself is ascribable to a period prior to 300 B.C. Thus if the 
negative evidence from ACIII has any meaning, both the painted grey and 
the N.B.P. wares should be regarded as still earlier. 

To come to the evidence from Rajghat, near Banaras. It has been 
stated that at this site the painted grey w^are was found in the same levels 
as was the N.B.P. ware.^ I have looked into the available material from 
Rajghat but have not been able to find in it anything like the painted 
grey w^are of Ahichchhatra under discussion.^ It seems to me that another 


1 Ghosh and Panigrahi, op, cit., Appendix B, pp. 58-59. 

2 Information from Messrs. A, Ghosh and S. Mukerfi. A few bits of the black 
polished ware were, however, obtained from a road-consolidation of stratum V which 
for obvious reason, camiot bo regarded as being in their proper context. Similar 
negative evidence was obtained from almost all the plots in the western part of 
Ahichchhatra. 

2 Ghosh and Panigrahi, op. cit.. Appendix B, p. 69. 

^ I have also m^e enquiries from Mr. S. Mukerji, the officer-in-charge of the 
resoue-dig at Bajghat» who says that he had not seen anything like this painted grey 
ware from the Rajghat excavations. Enquiries made from Slu*i Vijayakrishna of the 
Bharata Kala Bhavana, Banaras, where the Rajghat antiquities are now lodged, also 
confirm my statement. 
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class of pottery — a fine, red polished ware with designs executed in black — 
has been confused with the painted grey ware. Under the circumstances, 
the Rajghat evidence, supposed to be showing that the painted grey and 
the N.B.P. wares were co-eval, loses all its weight and, I am afraid, has to 
be discounted. 

As already stated above (p. 90), the only other site known so far to 
have yielded the painted grey ware is that of Hastinapura. Here the ancient 
mound, locally known as Ultd khefd (meaning a topsy-turvy mound), 
rises some 40-50 feet above the surrounding ground-level.^ It is situated 
on an earlier bank of the Ganges, the present course of the river being nearly 
7 miles further east.2 The writer had an opportunity of visiting these ruins 
in October 1949 but could not stay there for more than a couple of days. 
During this short halt not much exploration could be carried out, yet some 
vam-gnllies and other exposed sections of the mound were examined and 
some of them partially scraped too. It was revealed that the painted grey 
ware lay in levels roughly between 25 and 30 feet below the highest point of 
the mound. It was not clear as to what sort of pottery and other antiquities 
preceded the painted grey ware since in a couple of scrapings only clean mud, 
several feet in thickness, was encountered below these levels. It is pro- 
bable that this clean mud forms a part of the natural terrace of the river 
on which stood the first tovm of Hastinapura. However, leaving these 
uncertain earliest levels aside, we find that the painted grey ware was fairly 
low in the mound, as stated above. From the levels containing this painted 
grey ware were also recovered sherds of plain grey pottery with thin section 
and also a few examples of the painted brown ware of the typo described 
above (p. 90; for the Hastinapura examples, see pi. 5, 22-24; fig. 2, 
22-24). These lower levels appeared to be devoid of the northern black 
polished ware, which was obtained a few feet higher up. From the levels 
still higher came a relatively coarser grey ware, above which was encountered 
a different class of medium-grained red ware with black decoration. The 
uppermost structures on this mound and the brick fortification- wall on the 
south may be fairly late, possibly of the medieval times. 

No doubt the results from this short exploration cannot be taken as 
final and wholly conclusive yet there is a point which deserves notice, 
namely, that in the few exposed cuttings that could be examined the 
painted grey ware was found in levels wliich preceded those containing the 
northern black polished ware. Now, while on the one hand it is difficult 
to say that such a relationship between the two wares existed all over the 
site, it would, on the other, be also too much to argue that in the cuttings 
that were examined it was a sheer accident that the northern black polished 
ware was absent from the lower levels which contained the painted grey 
ware. Ordinarily, one would not have taken much cognizance of the 
Hastinapura evidence without a proper excavation of the site, but the fact 
that a similar sequence between the two wares was obtained from the excava- 
tions at Ahichchhatra (above, p. 91) puts the Hastinapura evidence also 
in a bold relief. It is, however, probable that towards the later part of 
the career of the painted grey ware there may have been a overlap between 
it and the N.B.P. ware, but that the former was earlier in origin looks 
rather reasonably clear from the evidence available at present both from 
Ahichchhatra and Hastinapura. 


1 Thor© are a few more luounda iii the neighbourhood which may also be fairly 
ancient but they could not be examinod even to the extent as the one discussed here. 

2 The low-lying area between the earlier and the present banks of the river 
is known as khadao’. In it but nearer the earlier bank one comes across a thin 
streamlet locally known os the ’Burhl Qa'hgd (i.e. the old stream of the Ganges). 
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With this as the relative position of the painted grey ware, we may 
now attempt to work out its date. But, as is true of most of the proto- 
historic and in some cases even of the early historical datings in India, 
the dating in the present case also will have to depend largely on inferential 
rather than direct or absolute evidence. And this brings us to an obvious 
question as to what is the lower date-limit of the N.B.P. ware and whether 
that lower limit can also be applied to the Hastinapura and Ahichchhatra 
examples. The available evidence regarding the date of the N.B.fll ware 
has been thoroughly discussed by Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler and Mr. Krishna Dev 
elsewhere. 1 Of the various sites which have yielded this ware, Taxila 
(Bhir Mound) provides the main bulk of datable evidence. At that site 
the N.B.P. ware was obtained mainly between 7 and 13 feet below the 
surface, while an average depth of 6 feet below surface could be assigned to 
circa 300 B.C. (coins of Alexander in mint-condition). ‘In origin’, they 
conclude, ‘it (the N.B.P. ware) can well go back to fifth century B.C. and 
it is unlikely to have survived later than the early part of the second century 
B.C. The central point in time and space for the ware are thus (a) fourth 
century B.C., and (h) the Gangetic plain’. 

The recent excavation at Kausambi has also a similar story to tell. 
Here the N.B.P. ware has been recovered chiefly from levels ascribable to a 
period between the fifth-sixth and second centuries B.C.2 

As has already been emphasized above, without an excavation at 
Hastinapura and fresh examination of the eastern sectors of Ahichchhatra 
it would not be possible to date the painted grey ware finally; yet the 
evidence available at present cannot be altogether shelved. Thus, even 
if the central point of the N.B.P. ware, i.e. circa 400 B.C. (see above), is 
taken for the lower limit of the same ware at Hastinapura and Ahichchhatra 
we see that the painted grey ware was still earlier in origin. It is needless 
to argue at this stage of our knowledge for an absolute date for this ware, 
but it would be perhaps reasonable to assign to it a date somewhere in the 
first half of the first millennium B.C. 

Selected examples of painted grey and brownish-red wares from both 
Hastinapura and Ahichchhatra are listed below: — 


(a) From Ha^ivapvra 
(Pis. 5-6 and figs. 1 -2) 

1. Fragment of a bowl of grey ware; painted in black with a simple 
band round the rim, both inside and outside. 

2. Fragment of a bowl of grey ware; painted in black on the inside 
with a band round the rim and on the outside with oblique lines presumably 
running up to the rim-band. 

3. Fragment of a dish or bowl of grey ware; painted in black on the 
outside with a band round the rim, and alternate groups of oblique lines 
meeting near the rim-band. 

4. Fragment of a deep bowl of grey ware; painted in black on the 
outside with a group of oblique lines running up to the horizontal rim-band. 

5. Fragment of a deep bowl of grey ware; painted in black on the 
inside with a band round the rim and on the outside with vertical lines 
below the rim-band. 


1 Ancient India, no. 1 (Jan. 1946), pp. 66-58. 
* Information from Mr, G. R. Sharma* 
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Fig. 1. Hastiuapura : painted grey ware. J 


6. Fragment of a deep bowl of grey ware with sharpened rim and 
presumably straight sides ; painted in black on the inside with a band round 
the rim and on the outside with w'^avy lines below the horizontal rim-band. 

7. Fragment of a vase of grey ware with slightly undercut rim; 
painted in black on the outside with an indeterminate design. 

8. Base-fragment of a dish of grey ware; painted in black on the 
inside wdth a group of parallel bands. 

9. Fragment of a partially straight-sided bowl of grey w^are; painted 
in black on the inside with a band round the rim and on the outside with 
oblique rows of dots. 




Fia. 2. Hastiiiapura : 21, 25-31, painted grey ware; 22-24, painted brownish -red 

ware, i 


10. Fragment of a vase of grey ware medial groove; painted 
in black on the outside with two sets of concentric semi- circles, one on 
either side of the medial groove. 

11. Base-fragment of a vase of grey ware; painted in black on the 
inside with a set of concentric circles, the outermost being cut by a group of 
roughly parallel lines. 

12. Fragment of a vase of grey ware; painted in black on the inside 
with an indeterminate curvilinear design. 
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13. Fragment of a vase of grey ware; painted in black on the inside 
with vertical rows of dots. 

14. Fragment, possibly of the mid-portion of a vase, of grey ware; 
painted in black on the outside with an indeterminate curvilinear or foliate 
design. 

‘ 15. Fragment of a vase of grey ware with medial groove; painted in 

black on the outside with a design now incomplete but possibly consisting 
of rows of sigmas on either side of the medial groove. 

16. Sherd of grey ware; painted in black on the inside with groups of 
roughly vertical strokes and on the outside with a set of oblique bands. 

17. Sherd of grey ware; painted in black on the inside with some 
wavy line design. 

18. Sherd of grey ware; painted in black on the inside with a set of 
cursive lines, looking like concentric circles. 

19. Knob, possibly of a lid or stopper, of grey ware; painted in black 
on the top with radial rows of dots. 

20. , Fragment of a dish or bowl of grey ware; painted in black on the 
► inside with a band round the rim and on the outside with a set of shghtly 
oblique lines below the rim-band. 

21. Sherd of grey ware; painted in black on the outside with some 
indeterminate curvilinear design. 

22. Fragment of a dish with brownish rod slip on the outside; painted 
in chocolate on the inside with a band round the rim and on the outside 
with alternate groups of oblique Hnes meeting near the rim-band. 

23. Sherd of red-slipx)ed ware; painted in chocolate on the outside 
with parallel oblique lines. 

24. Rim-fragment of a dish or bowl with brownish-red slip; painted 
in chocolate on the inside with vertical bands and on the outside with a 
much wider horizontal band. It is probable that the entire outside had a 
wash. 

26. Base-fragment of a dish or bowl of grey ware with black slip; 
painted on the inside with black bands forming a rough chevron pattern 
interspaced with ochre-red bands (shown here by dots). The piece is to be 
noted for its bichrome painting. 

26. Fragment of a dish of grey ware; painted in black on the inside 
with vertical lines alternating with rows of dots, below a rim-band, and 
on the outside with oblique lines presumably running up to the rim-band. 

27. Sherd of grey ware; painted in blacS on the inside with oblique 
lines alternating with rows of dots. 

28. Base-fragment of a dish of grey ware; painted in black on the 
inside with indeterminate curvilinear designs. 

29. Base-fragment of a carinated dish of grey ware; painted in black 
on the inside vrith vertical lines alternating with rows of dots and dashes. 
The design seems to be similar to no. 26, above. 

30. Part of the base of a bowl of grey ware; painted in black on the 
inside with (i) a row of dots within two parallel lines, presumably passing 
through the centre, and (ii) sets of intersecting couple of loops higher up 
the body. 

31. Base-fragment of a dish of grey ware; painted in black on the 
inside with parallel rows of dots. 

(h) From AMchchhatrd 
(Pis. 7-8 and fig. 3) 

1. Partially straight-sided bowl with a groove near the base; painted 
in black on the inside with a band round the rim and on the outside with a 
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horizontal row of sigmas between two bands, one along the rim and another 
along the groove. The sigma pattern is of interest since it also occurs on 
the chalcolithic pottery of several Indus Valley sites in Sind and Gedrosia. 
Cf. K G. Majumdar, Explorations in Sind^ Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., no. 48 
(Delhi, 1934), pi. XXV, 4 and 5; and A. Stein, An Archaeological Tour 
in Oedrosia, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., no. 43 (Calcutta, 1931), pi. I, Z.W. 1 
and pi. II, B.R. 3. 



Fig. 8. Ahichchhatra i 1-11 and 17, painted grey ware ; 12-16, painted brownish-rod 

ware. ^ 
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2. Fragment of a vase of grey ware; painted in black on the outside 
with a horizontal row of sigmas (of three loops) between two bands, one 
each along the upper and lower grooves. 

3. Fragment possibly of the base of a dish of grey ware; painted in 
black on the inside with a circle and radial lines in twos running up to 
its circumference. 

4. Bowl of grey ware; painted in black on the inside with a band 
along the rim and on the outside with a horizontal chain of short spirals, 
in addition to the rim-band. 

5. Fragment of a bowl of grey ware ; painted in black on the inside with 
a band round the rim and on the outside with oblique lines running up to 
the rim-band. 

6-7. Fragments, presumably of the base of dishes of grey ware ; painted 
in black on the inside with a design resembling concentric circles. 

8. Base-fragment of a dish of grey ^\are; painted in black on the 
inside with two concentric circles enclosing a row of sigmas within the 
annular space. 

9. Bowl of grey ware with rounded profile, painted in black on the 
inside with a rim-band and below it a set of what appear to be crescents 
with a central dot, and on the outside with vertical lines in groups of six, 
the groups being separated from each other by another vertical line, 

10. Bowl of grey ware; painted in black both internally and externally 
with vertical as well as oblique bands. 

11 Bowl of grey w^are with brownish surface; painted in chocolate 
on the inside with a band round the rim and cursive bands lower down the 
body and on the outside with oblique lines below the rhn-band. 

12. Fragment of a dish of red wwe; painted in chocolate on the 
outside with roughly horizontal bands. 

13. Fragment of a dish of browmish-rcd ware; painted in chocolate 
on the inside with a band round the rim and on the outside with a criss- 
cross design below the rim-band. 

14. Fragment of a dish of red ware; painted in creamy-grey on the 
outside with alternate groups of oblique lines meeting near the rim-band. 
The inside is treated with the same creamy -grey wash. 

15. Fragment of a dish of browmish-red w^are; painted in chocolate 
on the inside with a band round the rim and on the outside in the same 
colour in such a w'^ay as to leave out the original brown surface in the form 
of oblique bands. 

16. Slightly carinated dish of browmish-red waie; painted in thin 
black on the outside in such a way as to leave out the brown surface in the 
form of \ertical bands. 

17. Base-fragment of a dish of grey ware; painted in black on the 
inside with what looks like a set of concentric circles and on the outside with 
a criss-cross design in ochre-red. (Note: the ochre-red colour is similar to 
the one used in Hastinapura sherd no. 25, above.) 

Fig. 4 

Tn this figure are illustrated some more pottery -types from Hastinapura 
and Ahichchhatra, which do not appear in the half-tone blocks. 

(a) From Hastindpvra 

1 . Large-sized dish with bevelled rim, of the ‘northern black polished* 
w’^are. 

2. Dish of thick grey ware with carinated waist. 
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Fig. 4. Hastiuapura : 1, ‘ northern black polished ’ ware ; 2*3, grey ware. Ahich- 
ehhatra : 4 and 7, painted brownish-red ware ; 5-(j, painted grey ware. J 

3. Fragment of a lipped bowl of grey ware. Similar bowl of gi*ey 
ware has also been recovered from one of the early levels of Kau^ambi. 
(1948 -excavations; information from Mr. G. R. Sharma.) 

(h) From Ahichchhatrd 

4. Dish of brownish-red ware with sagger base; painted in black 
on the outside in such a way as to leave out the original brown surface in 
the form of vertical bands. 
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6. Partially straight-sided bowl of grey ware; painted in black with a 
simple band round the rim, both internally and externally. 

6. Sharply carinated dish of grey ware; painted in black with oblique 
and vertical bands on the outside. 

7. Basin of reddish brown ware ; painted in black both internally and 
externally in the technique of no. 4 above. 

3|c « ♦ 4c ♦ 

It would perhaps be worthwhile to discuss here in brief the lines on 
which archaeological research to ‘open up’ the Dark Age between the Indus 
Valley Civilization and the cultures of the early historical period can be 
planned. For the present, I believe, two sets of programmes can be em- 
barked upon. In the first instance, it is necessary for us to know as to 
how far oast did the Indus Valley Civilization penetrate into India. We 
have, in the foot-hills of the Himalayas in Ambala District of the Punjab 
(I) the site of Rupar where remains of the Harappa culture have already 
been recognized.^ Again, the ruins at Bangpur in Limbdi State, Kathiawar, 
have also yielded evidence of settlements of a late phase of Indus Civilization 
in that area.2 If we draw' a straight line between these two points it passes 
through the heart of Rajasthan. The area between this line on the east and 
the Indus-Sutlej rivers on the west requires to be thoroughly examined. Even 
out of this, it is the northern part, encompassing the diy bed of the Ghaggar 
river (ancient Sarasvati), which deserves special attention. The late 
Sir Aurel Stein had, in 1940-41, discovered settlements of the Harappa 
culture at Sandhanawala and a few other places in Bahawalpur State 
(Pakistan). 3 Now if the Indus culture-sites could exist in Bahawalpur 
State, there are chances of their having extended into the adjoining terri- 
tories of Bikaner and Jaisalmer States in India. It is, therefore, obvious 
that a high priority be given to exploration- work in these areas. This 
will help us not only to ascertain the extent of the Indus Valley Civilization 
on the east but also to find out what other culture or cultures immediately 
overlay the Indus Valley ruins. 

Secondly, but in no way less important than the above-mentioned 
work is a thorough exploration of the Gangetic Valley itself. We may not 
expect to find remains of the Indus Civilization in this area, but w^e do 
certainly expect to get here the traces of a post-Indus culture, namely, that 
of the Aryans. No doubt the earliest settlements of the Aryans in India 
must have been in the Punjab (the land of the seven rivers of the Yedas), 
yet the subsequent scene of their action was decidedly the Gangetic basin. 

In this basin are several sites which are already known to be 
fairly ancient, e.g. Kausambi in Allahabad District, U.P., and Rajgir in 
Patna District, Bihar, and the like. These sites have an additional ad- 
vantage inasmuch as there are certain known points in their top-levels 
w^hieh can provide a good datum-line. Thus, it should not be far too 
difl&cult to work out a rough, if not accurate,, culture-sequence of the early 
levels of these sites. 

Then there is another set of sites, namely, Rajpur, District Bijnor; 
Fatehgarh, District Farrukhabad ; Bithur, District Kanpur; Bisauli, 
District Badaun — all in Uttar Pradesh ; Gangeria, District Balaghat, C.P. ; 
Palamau, Ranchi, Hazaribagh and Manbhum Distficts of Bihar, etc, etc. — 


1 M. S. Vats, Excavations at Harappa (Delhi, 1940), I, pp. 476-77. 

^ Vats, in Annual Report Arch, Surv, India, 1934-35, pp. 34-38, pis. 

8 Geographical Journal, XCIX, No. 4 (1942), pp. 173-82. 
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which have yielded ‘antennae’ swords, harpoons, chisels, axes and ‘an- 
thromorphic ’ figures, etc. of copper. From the very fact that even swords 
and harpoons were made of copper and not of iron, which certainly would 
have been a more suitable material, it looks rather likely, though not 
proved, that these implements were manufactured in a pre-iron period. 
It has been suggested that they were associated with a phase of the Aryan 
migration from the Punjab to the Gangetic plains.^ If that is so, then we 
have in these sites a great amount of archaeological wealth awaiting the 
spado ; and surely, it should not be allowed to wait too long. 

Again, we are very often asked whether the battle of the Mahabharata 
or, for that matter the very existence of the Kauravas and Paudavas 
is a mere myth or are there any grains of truth about it. As matters stand 
at present, we have no definite ansver to the question from a purely 
archaeological point of view.2 And the reason obviously is — lack of 
exploration in the areas which are likely to yield an answer, be it negative 
or positive. 

According to the Mahabharata, Hastinapura was the capital of the 
Kauravas. Then, in the course of the negotiations that preceded the 
great battle, the Paudavas are said to have informed the Kaura\^as that if 
they (the Paudavas) were given five villages they would feel satisfied 
and no war would be fought. The names of these villages, how'ever, vary 
from text to text. According to one they are Avisthala, Vrkasthala, 
Makandi, Varava vata, and one more (not named), 8 w hile according to another 
they are Ku^asthala, X^'rkasthala, Asandl, ^"a^a^avata, and an unnamed 
one.^ In the Ve'^l^arnhdra they are stated to bo Indraprastha, \>kaprastha, 
Jayanta, \'aranavata and one more (unnamed). 5 Whtm the Kauravas 
did not agree even to this request, the battle was fought at Kurukshetra. 

Of the places mentioned above, scholars have identified (i) Hastinapura, 
(ii) Indraprastha, .(iii) Vrkaprastha, (iv) Varava vata and (v) Kurukshetra 
respectively with (i) Hastinapura (location already given above), (ii) Indra- 
pat, the site of Purana Qila in Delhi, (iii) Baghpat, about 20 miles north of 
Delhi on the eastern bank of the Jamuna, (iv) Barnawa, about 19 miles 
north-west of Meerut in U.P., and (v) Kurukshetra, a railway station on the 
Delhi- Ambala line of the E,P. Railway.® According to the local tradition, 
however, the five villages requested for by the Pandavas are identified with 
(i) Indrapat, (ii) Baghpat, (iii) Tilpat, about 16 miles south of Delhi, a 
little to the east of the Delhi-Mathura road, (iv) Sonepat, and (v) Panipat, 
railway stations again on the Delhi-Ambala line. 


1 In addition to the reforonoos already appearing in foot -note 4, p 89, please see R. 
Heine Geldorn, ‘New Light on the Aryan Migration to India’, Bnllelin of the American 
Institute for Iranian Art and Archaeology, V (19.37), pp, 7-18; and the same author’s 
‘Archaeological Traces of the Vedic Aryans’, Journal of the Bidian Society of Oriental 
Art, IV, No. 2 (1936). 

® The occurrence of the painted grey ware at Hastinapura docs, no doubt, lend a 
groat antiquity to the site, but since the date of the ware itself has not been thoroughly 
worked out, it would perhaps be worthwhile to wait for more evidence (both from 
Hastinapum and elsewhere) before an identification of the present mound with the 
town mentioned in the Mahabharata can be attempted. 

8 T. R. Krishnacharya and T. R. Vyasacharya, S'rimanmahdhhdratam (mainly 
based on South Indian Texts) (Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay, 1907), Udyogaparva, 
Chap. 31, Verse 19. 

4 V. S. Sukhtankar, The Mahabharata, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Iimtitute 
(Poona, 1937), Ud;^gaparva, Chap. 31, Verso 19. 

^ K. N. Dravida, Venlsamhdram (Oriental Book Supplying Agency, Poona, 
Second Edition, 1922), p. 7. 

® Cf. Nundo Lai Hey, The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval 
India (Luzac & Co., London, Second Edition, 1927), pp. 74, 77*78, 42, 25 and 110, 

7 Ibid,, p. 148, under the sub -bead ‘Paniprastha’. 
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It is not at all suggested here that these places should be taken to be 
the same as mentioned in the Mahdhhdrata just because they happen to 
bear those very names, but it is certainly desirable that an exploration of 
these sites and the surrounding areas should be carried out, since at most 
of these places there are mounds which may perhaps turn out to be fairly 
ancient. 



Postscript 

While this article was in the proof-stage, the writer carried out some 
trial excavations at Tilpat and there also discovered the painted grey ware 
under discussion. It was further noted that this ware well-preceded the 
northern black polihliod ware, though there was a subsequent overlap 
between the two. As to the origin of the painted grey ware, it is very 
dijBficult to say anything final since unknown feet oJ* occupational deposits 
still remain to be explored below the sub-soil water which obviously has 
risen up since the first occupation at Tilpat. However, it was clear 
that it was in use at Tilpat as early as 6th-5th centuries B.C. (cf. The 
Stateamin, Delhi Edition, July 5, 6 and 9, 1950). 
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VEDIC ELEMENTS IN NEO-BRAHMANISM 
By Pkiyatosh Bai^ebjee, Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

(Communicated by S. K. Saraswati.) 

(Received March 21, 1950,) 

Neo-Brahmanism or Hinduism as it is ordinarily called is a multiform 
structure consisting of polygenous religious ideas. It is a synthesis or a 
combination of the A'edic and non-Vedic, hieratic and popular, native and 
foreign. The orthodox and popular elements are so intimately mixed 
up t>.at we can only separate them ‘by an act of abstraction’. The process 
of synthesis of which Neo-Brahmanism is the result began from a very 
early time, but it was intensified perhaps from c. 500 B.C. when the dis- 
senting rohgions like Jainism and Buddhism were spreading fast on Indian 
soil. The Brahmauas showed a great alertness in adjusting their religion to 
existing circumstances. ‘Notwithstanding the zeal’ with whicli they threw 
themselves into popular theosophy and devotional systems of worship, 
they were careful enough to preserve the old traditions and hieratic elements. 
It is true that as the time went, the sectarian and theistic forms of worship 
gained a wider popularity but the orthodox traditions and ceremonies 
continued (and in fact are still continuing) in the framework of expanded 
Brahmanism or Neo- Brahmanism, however, limited their influence might 
have been. If the Epics and the Purdrias were devoted mainly to 
popularizing the worship of personal gods and deities, the Dharmasutras 
and f§(lsfras were vTitten to preserve the popularity of the Vedic practices. 
An attempt has been made in this paper to show from relevant archaeological 
data the continuity of hieratic elements in the framework of Neo- Brahmanism 
(the chief characteristics of which are however the worship of personal gods 
like Vishnu -Krishna and iSiva) in the period between 200 B.C.-300 A.l). 

Among the patrons of old Brahmanic traditions in the period under 
review, the name of Pusyamitra 6unga deserves a special mention as he is 
one of the early rulers known to have performed a. Vedic* sacrifice namely 
the Asvamedha during the historical times. Pushyamitra seems to have 
performed this sacrifice after his victorious wars with the Greeks, wdii(*h is 
referred to in the Mdlainkclgnimitram ^ of Kalidasa. Patafijali perhaps 
officiated as a priest in the sacrifice as would appear from the passage in the 
Mahdhhdshya, ' iha Pushy amitram Ydjaydma7jt\^ The Ayodhya inscription 
of Dhanadeva informs us that Pushyamitra performed not only one but 
two horse-sacrifices.3 According to Jayaswal there is a reference to 
Pushyamitra ’s horse-sacrifice in the HarivamdaA In Book III, Chapter II 
of this text there is a significant dialogue between Janamejaya and Vyasa 
on the future of the Asvamedha sacrifice. On Janamejaya’s enquiry Vyasa 
told him that after his Aivamedha the Kshatriyas would no longer perform 
it. Being distressed on hearing it Janamejaya anxiously enquired if there 
was any hope of its being performed in future by anybody else. In reply, 


1 See Act V. 2 jnd. Ant., 1872, p. 300. 

» Vol. X, pp. 202-208 ; Ep. Ind., Vol. XX, p. 67, 

4 J.B,O.R.S., Vol. XIV, p. 24. 
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Vyasa observed: A certain Brahmin Sendnl (commandor-in-chief) of 
Kdsyapa family will suddenly rise into power and perform the horse-sacrifice 
in Kcdi Age (Audbhijjo bhxvitd kaschit Sendn^ KdSyapodvijaJj JAivamedlmm 
Kali yuge puna^ pratydharishyatifl i). 

Jayaswal and R. P. Chanda think that the Audbhijja (upstart) 
Kdsyapadvija (Kdsyapagotra Brahmin) Sendnl (commander-in-chief) refers to 
none other than Pushyamitra. Pushyamitra was no doubt an upstart as 
he could not claim any royal descent or heritage. Regarding the title 
Sendnl y we know that he is represented as such in the Purdnas, in the 
MdlaviJcdgnimitram and* in the Ayodhya inscription of Dhanadeva. The 
difificul^, however, lies with the gotra name (Kdsyapa), Pushyamitra who 
was a Sanga should have been described as a BMradvdja and not as a 
Kdsyapa. Jayaswal thinks that he is wrongly represented as of Kd^yapa 
gotra in the HarivarhAa, His original gotra seems to have been forgotten 
when the tradition of his horse-sacrifice was recorded therein. 2 

Jayaswal and many other scholars consider the horse-sacrifice of 
Pushyamitra as marking the revival of Brahmanism, which fell into disuse, 
in their opinion, in the time of the Mauryas, specially in the reign of A6oka 
who put a stop to the animal sacrifices. This view has no foundation on 
facts. It is true that Brahmanism did not find much royal support in the 
Mauryan age, as its rulers were followers of dissenting faiths, but that does 
not mean that Brahmanism was out of vogue in Maurya times. Again, it 
is difficult to prove that Anoka’s prohibition of animal sacrifices was based 
upon any anti-Brahmanica] motive. Even in orthodox community there 
arose, long before A^oka, rational thinkers who decried the efficacy of 
sacrifices and recorded strict injunction against animal slaughter. With the 
growth of Upanishadic thought the idea of efficacy of elaborate ritualism 
was discarded and emphasis began to be laid on rational contemplation. 
The BrihaddranyaJca Upanishad> prescribes that instead of a horse-sacrifice 
the visible universe is to be conceived as a horse and meditated upon as such.* 
‘Krishna, son of Devaki, was taught by his teacher Ghora Angirasa that 
sacrifice may be performed without objective means ; . that generosity, 

kindness and other moral traits are the real signs of sacrifice In the 

^dntiparva of the MaJmbhdrata * it is laid down that no animal should be 
sacrificed in the Krita age. There are references also in the Rdmdyana 
regarding the observance of strict non-violence in certain orthodox dsramas. 
We road in Aranyakanda that when Rama proceeded from the d^rama 
of 6arabhanga to that of Sutlksh^ia and expressed his desire to stay with 
the latter, the latter (i.e. Sutikshna) described his dsrarna as ‘resorted to by 
the Bishi Sangha, who did not allow any animal to be slain there’. At this 
Rama said that his habit of hunting would undoubtedly cause pain to 
Sutikshna and so he could not stay there for long.* Taking vegetarian diet 
for a night Rama proceeded next morning to other dSrannas of the Dandaka 
Rishis. 

From the above it is clear that the prohibition of animal sacrifices or 
animal slaughter as introduced by A6oka was in no way a novel measure. 
Hence it is not safe to suggest that Brahmanism fell into disuse in Mauryan 
times for Af^oka stopped animal sacrifices. The history of Brahmanism, 


1 Harivarhia, Book III, Chapter IT, v. 40; Vol. XIV, p. 24. 

2 Vol. xrv, p. 26. 

2 Brihndaranyaka Upaniahad, 1.1. 

^ Hopkins, The Religions of India, p. 466. 

5 Xn, 340, 82. 

* ® Rdmayana, Book III, 7, 17-22, Educational Ideas and Institutions in Ancient 

India, by Dr. S. C. Sarkar, pp. 137-8. 
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though full of additions and omissions, is one of continuity. That Brah- 
manism including its hieratic and orthodox aspect was in vogue even 
during the reign of the Mauryas is evident from different sources. The 
A rihaidstra of Kautilya who is considered by many scholars to have been a 
contemporary of Chandragupta Maurya refers to the Brahmanical deities 
and practices. The edicts of A^oka show that there was an orthodox 
Brahmanical community in his time and he paid reverence to them as he 
did to the Buddhists, Nirgranthas, and Ajivikas. The MaMbhdshya of 
Patanjali throws significant light on the uninterrupted prevalence of 
Brahmanical rites on a very large scale in the society. Mention has been 
made by Pataiijali in his Mahdbhdshya of various sacrifices including 
Edjasuya and VdjapeyaA With regard to the Panchamahdyajnas he states 
that they must be performed by every householder. 2 Thai the observance 
of sacrificial rites was an usual and traditional affair on the part of the 
Brahmanas in Patafijali’s society is evident from such instances in the 
Mahdbhdshya, as Gdrgyo yajate, Vdtsyo yajaie, Ddksheh pita yajate, so on 
and so forth. Patanjali refers to animal sacrifices in connection with the 
worship of Rudra 2 {Paiund Rndram yajate). Ho explains yupa as a wooden 
post for binding sacrificial animals and says that it should be made of 
Bilva or KhadiraA He mentions both sacrificial lands and priests specially 
competent for conducting Vedic sacrifices.^ There is no doubt that he him- 
self was a distinguished Brahma na and \'edic scholar. He refers also to the 
practice of drinking Soma ® which formed an important part of \"edic 
sacrifices. 

Ail tliis would show that there wore in Patanjali's time many Brahmin 
orthodox families and Vedic scholars, Patanjali himself being one of them, 
and the orthodox rituals and practices were largely observed in the society. 
This presupposes the existence of orthodox practices in preceding generation 
also. Jf orthodox Brahmanism fell into disuse in Mauryan times there 
would have been no Patafijali in ^unga period. All that the horse-sacrifice 
of Pushyamitra shows is that he was a champion or patron of Brahmanism 
and it will be erroneous to descTibo him as a reviver of Brahmanism when 
there is no ground to show that Brahmanism was non-existent in any 
preceding generation. 

Like tlie ^ungas, their successors also, the Kanvas, and others observed 
orthodox rites and practices as prevailing in their time. Para^ariputra 
8arvatata, a king of the Kaij.va family as D. R. Bhandarkar points out, 
performed a horse-sacrifice, though he is known also to have built a stone 
enclosure round the hall of worship of Vasudeva and Sathkarshana.^ 

Among the followers of orthodox Brahmanical rites mention may be 
made here of one Vishriudeva whose coins (first century B.C.) have been 
found at Kanauj.® On the reverse of one of his silver coins there appears 
a horse before a sacrificial post or yupa from which it can be reasonably 
inferred that he claimed to his credit the glory of having performed a horse- 
sacrifice.® Not much is known about him. He can be placed, however, in 


1 Indian Historical Qiiarterhf, Vol. II, pp. 268ff., 47r>ff. Keilhorn, Vydkarana 
Mahdbhdshya, Vol. II, p. 361. 

2 Ibid., ibid., p. 214. 

« Ibid. 

^ Ibid., ibid., p. 8. 

6 Ibid., ibid., Vol. II, p. 357. 

® Keilhorn, Vydkarana Mahdbhdshya, Vol. ll, p. 248, Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. II, pp. 268ff., pp. 475ff. 

7 Ep, Ind„ Vol. XXIT, pp. 203-205, ibid., Vol. XVI, p. 27. 

* Allan, Vat, of Indian Coins {Ancient India), p. 147, 

2 Ibid., p. xoiv. Smith, J,R.A,S,, 1893, p. 97. 
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the first century B.C. on the basis of the palaeography of his coin-legends. ^ 
Before wo proceed, it may be stated that one of the obverse types of early 
Yaudheya coins (first century B.C.-first century A.D.) is a bull before a 
yupa,^ This device can be explained as associated with the Bulagava 
sacrifice,^ i.e. the offering of a bull to Rudra, as mentioned in the Grihya- 
sutras. From this it is clear that some of the early Yaudheyas were per- 
formers of Brahmanical rites. 

Next we may come to the Bharasivas and the Vakatakas, who though 
personally devoted to Saivism, took keen interest in orthodox Brahmanical 
rites. The former who nourished at about third century A.D. are credited 
in the Vakataka inscriptions with having performed ten Aivwnnedhas and are 
said to have obtained sovereignly through the satisfaction of lord 6iva as 
they carried a ^iva-^Lmga on their shoulders.* The X'akatakas, we know, 
were staunch patrons of orthodox rites. King Pravarasena I wlio flourished 
in the latter part of the third century A.D. celebrated four Asvamedlias and 
other Yedic sacrifices such as Agnishtoma, ^iptorycma, Vkthya, Sho^sin, 
Atirdtra, Vdjapeya, Jyotishimna, and Brihaspatihava,^ The personal faith 
of the A'akatakas seems to have been Saivism as it is the case with the 
Bharas^ivas. According to Jayaswal they (i.e. the Vakatakas) had 
Mahabhairava as the royal deity up to the time ol Rudrasena 1.® 

During the period under review orthodox Brahmanical rites and 
practices w^ere widely prevalent in southeiii India also. The Satavalianas 
and their successors were all followers and patrons of Brahmanism like 
their northern contemporaries. In the Nasik instTiption of \"asishthiputra 
Pulamavi,7 Gautamiputra (8atakarm)> a celebrated Satavahana ruler is 
described as a great warrior, equal in prowess to Rama (Balarama), K^Aava 
and Arjuna, etc. and also as Elea hamhaym^ (‘a unique Brahwayta*) who 
stopped the intermixture of the four Vanias and strictly observed Sastric 
rules in liis ways of life. He was an ‘abode of traditional lore’ {dgawdndm- 
nilaya) and he ‘properly devised his time and place for the pursuit of the 
triple object (of human activity)’ ® (suvihhakla ttivarga desakdla). This will 
show'' that Gautamixmtra w^as a zealous Brahmanical ruler observing Sastric 
rules. The influence of ^>dic Karniakdrida in early Satavahana period 
is abundantly proved by the Namlghat inscription of Queen Naganika 
(first century B.C.), w^hich refers to the performance in the Satavahana court 
ot various sacrifices with lavish gilts such as Aejnyddheya, Andmmhhamya , 
Bhagdla dasardtm, Gargdtirdtra, Gavdyaayana, Aptorymna. Angirasdrnayana , 
iiatdtirdtra, Saptadamtirdtra , Rdjamya, A^vainedha (two Asvamedhas) and 
Angirasdiirdim^^ etc. 

Next to the Satavalianas the other Brahmanical rulers of Southern 
India during the period under review were Ikshvaku prince VasishthTputra 
^ri Scintamfila, the PaUtivas and Kadambas. In Prakrit inscriptions dis- 
(‘overed at Nagarjunikonda (belonging to the Palnad Taluk of the Guntur 


1 Smith does not seem to bo correct m considering tlie scripts on Vishiiudov'a’s 
f oms as early as those of Asoka’s time. 

2 Allan, Cat, of Ifidmn Coins {Ancicjit India), pp. xciii-xciv. 

2 J. N. Banerjea, Dt wlopwent of Hindu Iconography^ Vol. 1, pp. 121*22. 

^ Fleet, Corps. Ins. Ind,, HI, pii. 236ff., No. 55. 

6 Ibid. 

® .layaswal. History of India (150-350 A.D.), p. 98. 

7 Biihler, A.S.W.I., Vol. IV, pp. ]08ff., Senart, Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, pp. 606*., No. 2. 
® For Bhandarkm*’s interpretation of tho term Ekahamhana, see Ep, Ind., 

\ol. XXll, pp. 32-3(J. 

» Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII. pp. 61ff. 

10 liuhler, A.S.WJ., Vol. V, pp. 60ff„ Ifiders, list No. 1112. 

11 Br. D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol. 1, pp. 189-90, 
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district of the Madras Presidency), 6ri 6ant.aniula is described as a per- 
former of the Vedic sacrifices such as Agnihotra, Agnishioma, Vajapeya, 
and ASvamedha^ Regarding the patronage of Braiimanism by the Pallavas 
we know that Sivaskandavarman, one of the early rulers of his line, 2 
belonging to first part of the fourth century A.D. celebrated the Agnishtoma , 
V djapeya, and A kvmn edha sacrifices a s we read in his inscriptions . The allegi- 
ance of the Pallavas to ancient Brahmanical rites is evident also from one of 
their official charters which describe them d^syalhdvadMrita-aneka-asramedhd- 
ndm Pallavdrulm.^ As to the Kadambas it may be noted that they were a 
Brahmin family and their first ruler was Mayurasarman. The Talagunda 
inscription of the time of 6antivarman informs us that the Kadambas 
kindled the sacred fire, performed manifold Vedic rites and drank Sowa 
according to the prescribed rules, and Mayurasarman himself was adorned 
with Vedic knowledge, right disposition, and purity.^ All this clearly 
testifies to the fact that the Kadambas were ardent followers and supporters 
of sacrificial Brahmanism. 

The increasing popularity of the orthodox rites and practices during 
the period under review is further attested to by the discovery of the 
Brahmanical finds in Besnagar, and of several inscribed yupas in Mathuia, 
Ku6ambi and Rajputana regions. Wliile exca\ating a smalJ mound in the 
close vicinity of the pathway leading from Udaj^’agiri to Khambaba at 
Besnagar, Dr. Bhandarkar exposed two brick structures ^ which in his 
opinion resemble the sacrifical Kmjdas of the Brdlmiavas. ‘ The resemblance, ’ 
observes Dr. Bhandarkar, ' is observable not only in respect of the sloping 
sides but also in respect of the offsets which distinguish them. These offsets 
are a peculiar feature of Knhdas, and are technically called MekhaW.^ 
These structures, it maj^ therefore, be well presumed, represent the old 
secrificial Kvvdas or pits. 

Besides the above two, one more pit was found almost at the same 
level and according to Dr. Bhandarkar it represents a YonikupdaJ At 
about the same level in w^hich the kundas were exposed a silver coin of 
Mahdksliatrapa l^varadatta (early part of third century A.D.) and some 
Ndga coins of which one belongs to Bhima Naga, and three to Ganapati 
Naga were found. From these considerations the Kvrjdas may be dated 
approximately in the early part of the fourth century A.D. or the middle of 
the third century A.D.® 

At about the same level of the Kimdafi Dr. Bhandarkar discovered 
also walls of two structures wliich are, according to him, remnants of a 
sacrificial hall to entertain guests and visitors at the sacrifices. Near the hall 
he found a seal recording the performance of a sacrifice® by one Timitra 
with hotdy potd and mantra sajana( ?), i.e. ... hymnkinsmon. 

The aforesaid facts would show that Besnagar was an important 
stronghold of Vedic Brahmanism during the period under review^ Wo may 
now discuss certain inscribed yupas which, as noted above, were found 
mostly in Rajputana, Mathura and Kau^ambi. 

Yupas are sacrificial stakes to tie and immolate animals on the occasion 
of various Vedic sacrifices. The sacrifice of animals is a prominent feature 
of the Vedic religion and has been alluded to in Vedic texts very frequently. 


1 Ep, Ind„ Vol. XX, ]>p. 19ff. 

* Ibid., Vol. I, pp. Sjff., D. C. Sircar, The Successm's of the Sdtavdhanas, p. 161. 

« Vol. XIX, p. 186. 

* Ind. Ant,, Vol. XXV, pp. 27f., Ep, Ind,, Vol, VIII, pp. 31ff. Mayiiraaarmau 
seems to have flourished in the middle of the fourth century A.D. 

A,S,I.A,Ii., 1914-16, p. 72. « Ibid., p. 73. 7 Ibid., p. 74* 

« Ibid., pp. 7r>ff. » Ibid., p. 77. 
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‘He who oflFers living victims will reside high in heaven ‘The sacrificial 
fires long for the sacrificer’s fiesh, he offers to them an animal to redeem 
himself’,* ‘By an animal sacrifice the sacrificer confers upon himself 
immortal life’.* The ^cdapaiha Brdhmana regards yupa as the ‘crest- 
lock of the sacrifice personified’^ and contains an elaborate description 
about its preparation and the ceremonies connected with it. The animal 
sacrifice is offered to Agni and Soma, etc. but the yupa is said to belong to 
Vishxiu.s This is rather strange in view of the fact that no animal 
is sacrificed to Vishnu.® 

The yupa, according to sacred texts is to be made of wood. There 
IS a well-known grammatical example referring to this tradition, viz. 
yupdya ddru. It is to be noted, however, that only a few selected kinds of 
wood should be used in preparing the ydpas. According to Apaslawba ^ 
the sacrificial post is to be made of Pald^a, Khadira, Bilva or Eauhitaka 
trees according as one desires various results, but in Soma sacrifices pre- 
ference is given to Khadira, According to Patanjali, a yupa should be 
made of either Bilva or Khadira.^ In the Rdmayaina, however, we 
have reference to some other woods also being used in making yupas. 
In connection with the AM)amedha sacrifice of Datoatha 21 yupas were 
erected, of which six were of Bilva, six of Khadira, six of Paldsa, one of 
Meshmdtaka, and two of Devaddrv.^ 

About the size of the yupas the texts vary and they prescribe different 
sizes for different purposes. The J^aiapatha Brdhmnna says: ‘When he who 
is about to perform an animal sacrifice, makes a stake one cubit long, he 
thereby gains this world, and when he makes one two cubits long, he thereby 
gains the air world and when he makes one three cubits long he thereby 
gains the heaven; and when he makes one four cubits long he thereby 
gains the regions According to Kdiydyana ^rauta Sutra a yupa may be 
made from 5 to 15 cubits in length, but in the Vdjapeya sacrifice it should be 
17 cubits in length (Saptadasa Vdjapeye) and in the Asvawedha it would be 
21 cubits {Ekavirhiatirasvamedhe Regarding the shape of the yupa the 
texts are more or less unanimous. It is laid down that the yupa should be 
made eight-cornered like the thunderbolt of Indra, because a yupa is a 
veritable thunderbolt.^* The &afapcdha Brdkmana says: ‘It (the yupa) is to 
be eight -cornered for eight syllables has the Gdyatri, and the Odyatn is the 
forepart of the sacrifice, therefore it is eight-cornered.’ Regarding the 
other features it should be noted that the sacrificial stake should be ‘bent 
at the top and bent inwards in the middle It must have a head piece 
(chasMla) or top-ring at about eight inches from the top. The top-ring 
(chasMla) also should be octagonal in shape. ‘ Yupa resembles in its 
external appearance a Brahmachdriv , so it has a girdle at the centre, and a 
triple \ipavlta across it’.i® It (the girdle rope) is perhaps ‘the same as the 


1 Vedic Hymns, S B.E„ XLVI, p. 24. 

2 S^atapalha Brdhmana, S,B.E., Vol. XLIV, pp. 118-19. 

8 S,B.E„X^AV,p, il9. 

♦ S^atapadut Brdhmana, iii, 6.4.1, 8,B.E„ Vol. XXVI, p. 162. ^ 

8 Shtapatha Brdhmana, hi, 6.4.1. 6 A,8J^A,E,, 1910-11, p. 46. 

^ Apasta/mha S^rauta Sutra, (VII, 1. 16), edited by Richard Garbo, Vol. I, p. 367. 

8 Keilhorn, Vydkarana Mahdhhdshya, Vol. I, p. 8. 

2 Rdmdyana, 1.14.22-26. 

^0 S'atapatha Brdhvmna, S.BJE., Vol. XLIV, p. 124. 

Kdtydyana S^rauta Sutra, VT.l. 30, 31. 

12 Aitanya Bidhmana {Bibliotheca Indica Series,) Vol. 1, pp. 234ff. 

15 Sampatha Brdhmana, III. 6.4.27. A,SJ,A.R„ 1910-11, p. 45. 

14 Shtapatha Brdhmana, XI. 7. 3.3, S,B,E,, XLIV, p. 124. 

i« Kdtydyana Srauta SiUra, VI. 1. 26ff. 

16 Ep, Ind, Vol. XXITT, p. 44. 
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rope of Varuoa ( Varunyd rajju) with the noose of the sacred order (ritafiya 
pdia) by means of which the victim is to be bound to the yupa\^ 

Among the earliest of the yupaa discovered so far are the Isapur stone 
yiipas,^ These are octagonal except the lower portion which is square. 
They are bent at the top but not in the middle, though according to sacred 
texts a sacrihcial stake should be bent at the top and also inwards in the 
middle. Both the two Isapur yiipas possess the head piece or the top-ring ; 
and the girdle rope (raSand) with the noose (pd^a) is exhibited on both of 
them and it is more clearly shown on the uninscribed pillar. The epigraph 
on the other pillar records that it was set up as a sacrificial post by one 
Droijala, son of Rudrila, a Brdhmma of Bharadvdjagotray and chanter of 
holy hjtons on the occasion of the Dvddasa sacrifice in the year 24 of the 
reign of Shahi Vasishka.s Dvddasa is a sacrificial rite of 12 days. It is 
both an Ahlna and a Sattra, The main difference between an Ahina and 
S^ira is that a Sattra can be performed by the Brahmanas alone, while an 
Ahlna by any one of the first three varnasA The performer of the Dvddam 
sacrifice mentioned in the present inscription was a Brdhmara, and hence the 
sacrifice in question could be the Dvddaia of either type. 

A yiipa has been discovered at Nandsa in Sahara district of the Udayapur 
State.5 This yupa, it should be noted, is entirely round, though according 
to the texts a yupa should be made octagonal. There are tv^o inscriptions 
engraved on the Nandsa yupa^ dated in the Krita year 282 (the Kfita year 
is perhaps same as the Vikrama era). The purport of the inscriptions does 
not seem to be identical. They refer, however, to the performance of an 
Ekashashthlratra sacrifice {Ep, Ind,y \’'ol. XXI\', f.n. 5, p. 247) by one 
Saktigunaguru. 

We have a group of four inscribed yupas ® set up by the Kshatriya 
chiefs of Rajputana. They come from Badva, Kota State, Rajputana. The 
Badva yupas are octagonal besides the portion underground which is square,*^ 
like the Isapur and Bijyagadh s yupas. This departure from Sastric injunc- 
tion is perhaps due to the architectural considerations. ‘A pillar octagonal 
above and square at the bottom is more graceful than the pillar octagonal 
throughout.’ The architect of the Nandsa yupa,^ it should be noted, totally 
disregarded the textual injunctions as he has made the yupas entirely round 
or circular. The Badva yupas have no girdle in the middle, and like other 
yupas referred to above they are not endowed with any upavita,^^ The first 
three Badva yupas bear inscriptions in the Krita year 295 and record the 
erection of these yupas one each by Balavardhana, Somadeva, and Balasimha 
in connection with the Trirdtra sacrifice performed duly by them. 
Balavardhana, Somadeva and Balasimha are sons of one Bala and they are 
described as Maukhari commander-in-ehiefs.i^ 


1 A,SJ.A.R , 1930.11, p. 48. 

2 Ibid., pp. 40f. Isapur is a suburb of the city of Mathiira. 

® Ibid., p. 41. Vasishka was a Kushana prinoo who reigned between Kanishka 
and Huvislika. 

* KaJtyayana S^mUa Sutra 1.6. 1.3, History of DharmaMstras by Kane, Vol. II, ^ 
Part 1, p. 1.53 and f.n. In Sattraa there are no separate priests, the yajamanas them- * 
selves ai-e the priests. According to Jaimini even the Brahtnanas of Bhriqu, S'unaka 
and Vasishfiia gotras are not entitled to })erfonn the Sattras, History of DharmaSdstras 
by Kane, Vol. II, Part 1, p. 482. 

* Ind. Ant,, Vol. LVITI, p. 53. 

« Ep. lnd„ Vola. XXIII, pp. 42ff., XXIV, pp. 2511, 

’ Ibid., Vol. XXIII. p. 44. 

* Fleet, Corps. Ins. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 253. 

« Ind. Ant., Vol. LVIII, p. 53. 

10 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIII, p. 45. 

11 Ibid., p. 52. M Ibid., f.n. 8. 
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The fourth yupa from Kotah in Rajputana contains an inscription 
whi(‘h as its paleography shows may be dated in the third century A.D.i 
The object of the inscription is to record that the pillar was set up in con- 
nection \^ith the Xptorydma sacrifice performed by one Dhanutrata, son of 
Hastin of the Maukharl clan. The names of Hastin and Dhanutrata would 
suggest that they belonged to a Kshatriya stock.2 The whole house of the 
Badva Maukharis, it seems, were zealous advocates of the Vedic practices. 

We* may now discuss the inscribed yupa^ in the Allahabad Municipal 
Museum. ‘The pillar has been sadly mutilated, only one of its facets along 
A\ith small part of the adjoining one on its left has been recovered. To 
]U(lge from the angles of the facets it is clear that the pillaf was originally 
an octagonal ono’.^ The characters of tlie inscription engraved on this 
yupa roserable the scripts of the inscriptions of Ushabhadata and Rudra- 
(laman. Hence the yupa can be attributed to the second century of the 
Christian era.s This inscription refers lo the performance of seven Soma 
sacrifices (technically called Sapiasoma samsthd),^ , The sacrificer was one 
Sivadatta who is c*alled in the inscri})tion a trusted minister of a king whose 
name is not extant. 

Two yupas with Inscriptions were discovered at Barnala, a ^all village 
in Jaipur State ‘belonging to the Tliakurshaheb of Barnala about eight 
miles from Lalsote-Gangapur fair weather Road ^ It is to be noted that the 
girdle, or the pasa which is executed round the Isapur pillars is absent in 
these yvpas and also Badva yupas. The inscriptions on Barnala yvpas 
bear the Krita years 284 and 335. The Barnala yupa inscription ‘A* 
bearing the Krita year 284 records the erection of seven yupas 7 by a })erson 
A\hose gotra was wharf ri and whose name ended in Vardhana.® l)r. Altekar 
is of opinion that the sacrificer was a king of the name ending with Vardhana. 
This supposition is supported by the traces of the letters Bdjno before the 
name. The inscription on yupa^B* refers to the performance of five Garga* 
irirdtra sacrifices performed by one Bhatta. The Gargatrirdtra sacrifice is 
an amalgam of AgnishUyuia, Ukthya and AHrdtra, The inscription ends with 
the expression, ‘May (god) Vishnu be pleased! May Dharma increase’ I The 
name of the sacrificei is not preserved in whole, but his title Bhatta would 
show that he was a Brahma na,^ 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar discovered a fragment of yupa at Nagari.i® The 
pillar is broken at both ends and bears a mutilated inscription. The words 

extant in line two of the same read as sya yajne Vdjapeye yupo. 

This indicates that this yupa was erected in connection with the per- 
formance of a Vdjapeya sacrifice. The scripts of the inscription are of the 
fourth century A.D. 

The yupas referred to above are of stone, though according to sacred 
texts they should be made of wood. The stone yupeui were erected perhaps 
for commemorative jmrjiose in imitation of Mauryan columns.^i It may be 
noted here that the orthodox Brahmanical practices spread to Further India 
as early as our period. The Batavia Museum contains a sacrificial post of 


1 T)io j)re&ent insc ription does not bear any date but its sc ripts agree very cdosely 
wntli those of the other three Ba^va yupa inscriptions. Ep, Ind,, Vol. XXIV, p. 252. 

2 Ibid., Vol. XXIV, pp. 262f. 

2 Ibid., p. 24,5. It was found in the neighbourhood of Kosam, ancient Kaudambl. 
^ Ibid. 6 Ibid., p. 246. 

® Seven Sorm sacrifices constituting Sapiasoma samathd are Agnishfoma, Atyagnu 
shtomOf Vkthi/a, ShodaMn, Vdjapeya, Atiraira, and Aptorydma. 

^ Ep, Ind., Vol. XXVT, pp. 119 and 120. 
sibid., p. 119, 

10 Memoir, A.SJ., No. 4, p. 120. 

« Altekar, Ep, Ind., Vol. XXIII, p. 43. 


» Ibid., p. 122. 
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stone from Moeara Kaman, Eastern Borneo It contains an inscription of 
eight lines in Venggi characters, of king Mulavarman ^ (c. 400 A.D.). It 
ends: yupo^yam sthdpito vipmih. 

The above-mentioned facts v ould sliow that the orthodox Vedic prac- 
tices were widely prevalent in the society. But it should also be remem- 
bered that pure Vedism had no practical or independent existence. Brah- 
manism, as# it developed, became a multiform religious system of which 
Vedism was one of the constituent factors, the otliers being its more popular 
elements, the various Brahmanical cults. The manner in which these 
elements were harmoniously blended in the normal life of people is illustrated 
in ('ertain epigraphic records of our period. In the Ghoshundi and Hathibacia 
inscriptions Parasariputra Sarvatata is represented as an A^vamedhaydjl, 
performer of a horse -sacrifice, and also having constructed a stone enclosure 
for the place of worship called Ndrdya'y^ i dta for Bhagavat Saihkarshana and 
Vasudeva. Samkarshana and Vasudeva are deities of the BMgavata cult. 
A gift at their place of worship by Sarvatata who performed the Vedic 
Brahmanical rite, i.e. Aivarnedha furnishes a striking instance of the 
harmonious blending of the orthodox and popular beliefs in the religious 
life of the people. Similar examples are afforded also by a few more 
contemporary records. 

The Nana ghat cave inscription (first century B.C.) opens with an 
invocation to Vedic as well as sectarian deities, viz. Indra, Dharma, Sarn- 
karsha^ia, Vasudeva and the four lokapdlas, Yama, Kuvera, Varu^a and 
Vasava and records also the performance of several Vedic sacrifices as noted 
before. This shows how the same person offers prayer to the orthodox and 
also to the post- Vedic sectarian deities. The Bharai^ivas, Vakatakas, 
Pallavas and Kadambas had performed several Vedic sacrifices, though 
most of them were personally devoted to Saivism.2 Similarly, the Ikshvaku 
prince Sri ^antamfda was devoted to the cult of Mahasena (Kartiheya) 
as the epithet Mahdsenaparigrihlta ^ show^s, and he performed at the same 
time Vedic sacrifices like Asvarnedha and Vdjapeya, etc. The Allahabad 
Municipal Museum yupa inscription mentions one Sivadatta, as we have seen 
before, as having performed seven Sonia sacrifices and also made a donation 
to the temple of 6iva. The epigraph concludes with pritiniiydnniaheivara Hi A 


1 A,S.1.AM., 1910-11, p. 40 f.n.; Dr. K. C. Majumdar, Suvamadi^pa, Part I, 
pp. 126ff. 

2 Fleet, Cwps. Ins. Ind.. Vol. Ill, pp. 236, 245, Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, pp. 31ff. 

» ind., Vol. XX, p. 21. 

4 Ibid., Vol. XXIV, p. 251. 
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Students of old inscriptions in Prakrit and Sanskrit know that these 
abound in technical terms and expressions which are not found in the 
lexicons. Some of the words are no doubt recognized in the lexicons but 
not exactly in the same senses. None of the compilers of the modern 
Prakrit, Pali and Sanskrit dictionaries is known to have utilized epigraphic 
materials. As a result of this, their works can only be regarded as incom- 
plete. In order to draw the attention of scholars to this very important 
question, we propose in these lines to deal with the lexicographic importance 
of a West Indian inscription of the sixth century A.D.® 

The inscription is dated in the Vikrama year 649 (i.e. 592 A.D.) and 
belongs to a ruler named Visousena (or ^"isnubhata) vho resided at the 
I'dsaka (camp or residence) at Lohata. He is endowed with the five 
mahdiahdas or feudatory titles beginning with mahdkdridkrtika . The real 
meaning of the word kdrtdkrtika is unknown^^ but it may have indicated 
the chief executive officer of a king who finally determined what ought or 
ought not to be done in affairs of State or a judge of a superior court (cf. 
Select Inscriptions, pp, 360, n. 9; 602). Vi&DUsepa is also called ^ri-hava- 
pdddnudhydia in which the meaning of hdva is uncertain, although it has 
been explained as signifying an uncle or a relation of the father’s generation 
(C.lJ.f III, p. 186n.) The list of officials serving Visnuseiia includes 
dyuktaka, viniyuktaka, vailabdhika, drdngika, cdta and hhata.^ In inscrip- 
tions, an dyuktaka is often found to be tfie ruler of a district or sub-division; 
but the distinction between an dyuktaka and a viniyuktaka is unknown. 
We have elsewhere suggested that the viniyuktaka (as also tad-dyuktaka or 
tad -viniyuktaka ', cf. Select Inscriptions, p. 361, n, 1) was the ruler of a small 
territorial unit employed by the Governor of the district and not by the 
King. The vailabdhika may have been the custodian of recovered stolen 
property as the yukta of the Manusarhhitd , VIII, 34. The Rdjatarariginl 
(VII, 161-63), however, uses the word vilahdhi probably in the sense of an 
assignment. The drditgika may have been the officer in charge of a dranga 
explained as a town in the lexicons, but used in the sense of a watch-station 
in the Rdj. tar., VIII, 2010 (cf. Stein’s trans., Vol. II, pp. 291ff.). Cdtu 
and bhata are sometimes taken to mean regular and irregular soldiers 
respectively, although their duty appears to have been something like that 


1 Paper read before the ClasHica] Sanskrit Section of the All-Iudia Oriental 
Conference, Bombay Session, held in No\embei, 1949. See T.H.Q., Vol. XXV, pp. 
287-91. 

• We are glad to acknowledge that in the preparation of this paper we have 
received considerable help from Mahamahopadhyaya P. V. Kane, Dr, V, Raghavan, 
Dr. G. S. Gai ar»d Mr. P. B. Desai. 

® For a discussion on the official designations, cf. P. V. Kane, Hist. Dharm., 
Vol. Ill, pp. 976-1007. Kane now thinks that the kdrtdkrtika was somewhat like 
the present day Legal Remembrancer and invited the king's attention to what was 
done or left tmdone. 
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of the policemen and watchmen or peons. Instead of cdta, some inscrip- 
tions use the word chdtra often explained as ‘an umbrella-bearer’ (cf. SeL 
l 7 i,s., p. 414, n. 5). For tho use of the word chdtra in our inscription, 
vidi infra, \'isnusena’s onler was addressed not only to the officials but also 
to the dhruv-ddhikarana or the office of the dhrvva which in Gujaiati 
indicates the agent who collects on behalf of the Raja his share of the 
produce of lands from the tenants (cf. Ill, p. ITOn.). 

It is said that V'isousena had been approached by the community of 
mcrc'hants with the request of being favoured by his own dedra-sihiti-jpdira 
which they might utilize in protecting and favouring their o^vn people 
and that the meri'hants were favoured with the ruler’s sthiti-pdtra used in 
the protection and settlement of his dominions. This sthiti-pdtra or dedra- 
sthiti-pdlra is elsewhere also called anugraha-Mhiti-patraf sihiti-vyavasthd and 
sthiti-pdira-vyam^stful and is actually a list of customary law^s which is quoted 
in the incription in extenso and is very valuable not only to a lexicographer 
but also to all students of ancient Indian history.^ We quote below the 
text of th^ seventy-two customary laws one by one. 

1. Apvirakarh na grdhyaw, Aputraka possibly means the property 
belonging t o a person who died without leaving a son. The dedra seems to say 
that such property should nol be confiscated by royal officials disregarding 
the claim of any legal heir other than tho son. 

2. Vnmara-hhedo 7ia karaniyo rdja-pvrusena. This is probably 
connected with No. 1 above. The royal officials are asked not to break 
open the unmara, the meaning of which is unknown. It may be related to 
the word iwihara (Pali vmmdra, Prakrit tmmara) and may indicate techni- 
cally the closed door of a house. 

3. JJdhhdvaka-vyavahdro na gtdhyah. The word vycn^ahira here may 
be taken in the sense of a law-suit ; but the real meaning of udhlidvaka is 
uncertain. It may refer to a case carelessly put before the court (c‘f. 
udhlmrang^ ‘neglect’) or to one based on fabrication or false allegation. 

4. Sankayd (pahayam n=^nMi. It apparently says that the royal 
officials should not go in for the apprehension of persons or for taking up 
a case against one or for seizing things through mere suspicion (^anld) 
of a crime. 

5. Purvs-dparddhe shq na gidhyd. This means to say that the wife 
should nol be apj)rehended for her husband’s guilt. 

6. Ksem-dgni‘Ha7n utthdnr chalo na grdhyah or A-ksern^, The word 
ckaJa, which ordinarily, means ‘a juetext ’, is used in the Smrti literature 
in the sense of a lareless doi laration while bhuia means a solemn statement 
of truth (cf. Ydjnavalkya-^rnrti , N.S. Press, p. 1 30).* The meaning is that no 
careless declaration of a case was acceptable when the question was that of 
an attempt at burning a house. Of. Nos. 7 and 9. But the ordinary 
meaning of chala is also applicable to all those cases; cf. No. 31 below. 

7. ^^vaynm hra,s{tp karne chalo na grdhyah. No (‘areless accusation was 
acceptable from a man in regard to the cutting of a bit from his own ears. 


^ The Laksl:m)cswar KanpflMja inscription of Yuvaraja Vikramaditya II of about 
725 A.D. quotes an dedra-vyavasthd {JEp. Ind.y Vol. XIV, pp. 190-91). But this 
damaged tch ord has not been of any help in tlie elucidation of the inscription under 
discussion 

* Sco also S'Hlra-nlti-adra (od. G. Oppert), IV, v, verses 162-63. Ihid,y verses 67- 
80 use the word chtln in the sense of certain oSonces against the king, of which (toge- 
ther with the oSencos styled rdja-jiUya and apa/rddha) the court could take direct 
cognizance without the cases being brought to it by any party. Ordinarily the court 
was not to take cognizaiye of an offence or dispute unless it had been brought to it 
by a party. Cf. Vrdversity of Ceylon BevieWy January, 1960, p. 29. 
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Of. No. 37 below. If hrasita may be taken in the sense of ‘sounded’, the 
reference may be to a case in w hich the details of a dispute had previously 
reached the ears of the judge who was then in a position to detect the 
fabricated element in the statement put to him without investigation. 

8. Arthi~pra;tya^ihiva riiid vyavaJmio na grdhyah. A law suit could be 
taken up for disposal only when the complainant and the defendant were 
both present and never in the absence of anyone of the jmrties. 

9. Apayte dmnasthasya chalo na grahyaJj. No careless statement of 
accusation was acceptable from a person who had been at the time of 
occiurence busy in selling things in a shop or market. 

10. Go-saJcatam na gmhyam. This seems to be i elated to No. 11 
below. 

1 1 . Sdmani-dmdtya-diitdnnm ^anyesdw c = dhhynpdgam e ,sayavly-dsana- 
siddhdnnaru na ddpayet. When a subordinate chief, an officer or an envoy 
of the king came to a village, the inhabitants thereof could not be compelled 
to supply beds or couches, scats and boiled rice. Such things, however, are 
known to have been usually supplied by the villagers, and the kings are 
found to have exempted gift villages from these obligations. Cf. such 
parihdraH or exemptions as a-kura-collaka-vindhi’khatvd-mmvdffa and a- 
pararhpard-haVivarda-grahana explained in the Succcfi,^or^ of the SdtavdhanaSy 
pp. 1 86ff. It may be pointed out that inscriptions speak of supplying 
bullocks to the touring officials by the inliabitants of different villages in 
succession, but not of carts. Of. No. 10 above. 

12. Sarva-^r€inndnt=iek-'dpanako na deyah. Members of different 
guilds should not be allowed to flock to the same market. The idea seems 
to be that different guilds should occupy different markets or at least different 
quarters of the same market. 

13. Sarva’henXbhih khovd-ddnam na ddtavyam. All the guilds should 
not be compelled to pay khovd^ the meaning of which is unknown. It may 
be the same thing as the affapatid)hdga or ‘the share of the lord of the market ’ 
mentioned as a tax in the Rdjatarangim , V, 164. 

14. Bdjakule=dhika?'ana^ya ca rdj-drgghikd deyd\ anyemrn^adeyd. 
Periodical offerings to be made to the king should be brought to the palace 
or to the particular office engaged in collecting them but not to anybody else. 
Rdj‘drghikd may be the same as 7'dja~pradeya of the Manummhiid\ cf. 
Successors of the Sdtavdkanas, p. 1 87. The w ord also occurs in No. 46 below^ 

1 5. Vdrikasya haste nydsako na sthdpanlydh . This is probably related to 

No. 1 4 above. The offerings meant for the King w ere not to be deposited 
with the vdrika. The w^ord vdrika apparently indicates a royal officer. It 
may be the Gujarati vdreddr or tax-gatherer. The Brhaspatusmrii (G.O.S. 
Ed., p. 159) mentions vdrika along with the cdhirvaidya, vanik, sarvacpvnm a, 
mahattara, etc., and the Raj. iar.y VI, 345, in the designation kafaka vdrika; 
but the meaning is not clear. Monier- Williams recognizes the word ndga- 
vdrika in his Dictionary, while the w ord ika is found in the inscriptions 

of the Candras of Bengal. Words like vdra-pranmkha and paw*a-vdri 
occur in several other inscriptions {E.I., Vol. XV, p. 138n.) 

16. Para-visaydt^kdran-dhhydgato rdiiijakaJj para-rese na grdhyal). 
The word re§a means ‘injury’ and possibly means a ‘dispute’ in the present 
context. A merchant belonging to another district or kingdom could not 
possibly be^implicated in a case in which he w as not directly concerned. 

1 7. Zvedanakena vind vtkrsti na grdhyd. This seems to be related to 
No. 16 above; but the meaning of ntkrstl is unknown, Avedanaka may 
indicate ‘stating a complaint in court’ and vtkrsfl may be the same as Pali 
ukhuUhi (Sanskrit ntkroia^ ntkrusti) meaning wailing. A proper complaint 
and not mere wailing was acceptable to the court. 
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18. Vakpam^ya-dand^pam^yayoT^ sdk^tve sari na grdhyd. The sdriJdd 
bird was not allowed as a witness in cases of defamation and assault. 

1 9. cAa na kdrayitavydJ^. 

The dumphdka of a nlla-kvti liable to pay a certain tax is also referred to in 
No. 48 below. Dhenku is possibly the same as Hindi or ^hefMculi 

meaning a machine for extracting juice, while kaddhaka and dumphaka 
may respectively stand for Sanskrit karsaka and dfmph/aka. The manu- 
facturer of the blue dye from the indigo plant and that of sugar-cane juice 
are probably the persons indicated here as unaffected by the rule of forced 
labour. 

20. Prapdpu [m] ka-gopdld rdja-grahena nagrdhydh>, Prapd-puraka was 
a person entrusted with prapd-purana , ‘filling cisterns with water in a place 
for watering cattle'. Such persons as well as the milkmen were not to 
be apprehended or recruited for free labour on the king’s behalf. Cf. 
Brhaspati’^mtii, p. 26. 

21 . OTh-dpana-sthitdndm mndrd-patraka-diitakail^ sdhasavarjam == 
dhvdnarh na karanlyam . Persons engaged in work at home or at the shop 
could be summoned to the court by means of a seal-ring or a letter or by a 
messenger only if they were involved in a criminal case. Cf. BYhaspaii- 
smjrti, p. 24; see also Kane, Kdtydyana-sdr-oddhdra, verse 88. 

22. Paren =drth‘dbhiynktdndih vdda-pratisamdsane yajna-satra-vivdh- 
ddistt dhvdnarh na kdrayet. Persons engaged in such works as the worship 
of a deity, a sacrifice or a marriage ceremony could not be summoned to 
the court to refute the charges brought against them. A rtha may refer to 
an artha-mula or civil (and not him^d-mula or criminal) suit. Vide 
Kdtydyana^sdr-oddhdraf verse 1 08. Or there may be reference here to two 
different sets of persons who should not be summoned: (1) one engaged in 
yajha, etc. (cf. Brhaspati-smrti, p. 22) ; and (2) one already involved in another 
case (cf. Ydjnavalkya-smrti, p. 125). 

23. Rn-dddn-dbhilekhita-vyavahdrf a-kdstha4oha~baddhena kfia-prati- 
hhuvena(bhuvd) guptir=^vpdsyd. In connection with a written complaint 
about the realization of borrowed money, the debtor, when he was not 
a-kd^hadoha-haddha (not under wooden or metal hand-cuff) because of his 
being krta-pratibhu (one for whom security was furnished by somebody), 
could enjoy the protection of the court. It seems to say that in the case 
of a debtor, for whom security was furnished, neither hand-cuffs nor guards 
at court were necessary. When no pratibhu w^as furnished, the court had 
to arrange for the person’s watch and the cost of it had to be borne by the 
parties. Cf. Ydjnavalkya-smrti, p. ] 26, 

24. Varsdsu sva-vi§aydt bij-drtham^dgafaka-karsakdh svdwind na 
grdliydht, Cf. KavHllya Arthmdstra, III, 11; Brha^paiusrnrti^ pp. 22, 26. 
See also Katya yana-sar-oddhara, verse 109. Cultivators coming out of their 
places for sowing seeds during the rainy season wore not to be apprehended 
or engaged^by the King or landlord in free labour. 

25. Asddha-mdsi pau§e cha dra^tavyarh mdna-pantavam ; dddne rvpakaji 
sa-pddah saha dhdrmikena. For pavtava and paviav-dpaedra (fraud in 
regard to measures), see ArthaSdstra, IV, 2 (cf. pp. 103-105 of the Mysore 
Ed.). The wdna-pautava which had to bo examined in the months of 
Asadha and Pausa seems to have been a store-house where grains were 
measured and stored. Addna no doubt refers to the collection of tax and 
dharmika seems to point to an extraordinary case somehow associated with 
religious merit. This is suggested by the frequent use of these two terms in 
the latter part of the document. Possibly there were two kinds of store- 
houses, one working on a small fee and the other working free of charges; 
but there was no reduction of inspection tax for the latter. 
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26. A-samvddya vyavaharaidlp snlk-ddikarh ca dhdny-adi praveiayaio 
ni§kdmyaio vd Mkam^a§ta-guriam ddpyah^. It seems to be related to 
No. 25 above. If a store-house collected fees and stored and disposed of 
grains without*informing the royal officials, it had to pay eight times the 
usual tax, i.e. ten silver coins. This may also refer to the bringing and 
taking out of goods without check up with officials on matters of Mka, 
etc., as per the rules laid down. Cf. Artkasdstra, II, 23 (Mysore, Second Ed., 

P* 112). 

27. Petavika-vdrikena p^nca-rdtrake panca-rdtrake kartavyamsz^arggha- 
nivedanam ; a^nivedaycdo vinaye rupakdJ} sad = dhami ike pddalj . The petavika^ 
vdrika appears to be a particular class of vdrika or official that was responsible 
for the delivery of the rdj-drghikd received from the subjects. The word 
petavika may be associated with Marathi pet^ (subdivision of a talvk) or 
peth (a trading town or emporium). Tlie punishment for non-delivery was 
the fine of six silver coins; but in the cai^e of dhdrmika, i.e., w^hen there 
was any reasonable excuse, the fine was only one-fourth silver coin. Vinaya 
means ‘fine’ (cf. Narada quoted in Ydjnavalkya-smrti, p. 126). This may 
possibly also refer to the rule that every five days the official should have 
fixed the prices (argha) of commodities and informed the prices so fixed to 
the higher authorities. Cf. Manv-snifii, VIII, 402; also Ydjhavalkya-smfti^ 
p. 270. 

28. Uttarakulika-vdrikaih rndna-hhanda-meya-gate hahir=na 
gantavyam, Uttarakulika, like petavika, possibly me«nt another class of 
vdrika or official that appears to have been associated with the law^-court. 
In cases of disputes in regard to the measurement, the measuring pot or 
the thing measured, such officers were possibly not allow'ed to go out cf the 
court to be influenced by one party or the other. 

29. Uttarakvlika-varikandm^eva karana-sannidhav chdtreya trir=i 
dghvsitdndrh nirupasthdndd^vinaye rupaka-dvayarh sa-pddarh saJia dhdrmi- 
kena. Karana apparently means adhikarayn, ‘law-court’, and chdtra seems 
to indicate a peon or a constable. Karana as a contraction of adnikarana 
is found in the Midnapui plates of 6asahka (Pravdsi, ^ravana, B.S. 1350, 
pp. 193ff.), while the word chdtra is used in the above sense in some inscrip- 
tions (cf. Select Inscriptions, Vol. I, p. 414 and note 5). It seems that 
there w’as no excuse for the absence of the vdrikas of the vitarakvlika class 
when they had been thrice summoned to the court by a court peon. The 
fine for the offence was two and one-fourth silver coins even if there was 
any good reason for absence. 

30. Vyavahdrdhhilekh itaka-karana-sevakasy=d~niadhydh7idd=urdhvam 
nirvpasthitasya vinayo rvpakdh 8hat=sa-pddds^saha dhdrmikena. Cf. 
adhikaranadekhaka or official recorder in the Bdj. tar., VI, 38. If the clerks 
who had to write dow n the statements of cases in the law-court were absent 
from the court after mid-day, they w^ere liable to a fine of six and one-fourth 
silver coins. 

31. A-madhydhndd=^urdhvam^vttarakvlika~vdrikdndrh chain n^dsti. 
No pretext (or flimsy excuse) of the vitarakvlika -idrikas, absent from the 
court after mid-day, was to be accepted. 

32. Arggha-vancane rupaka-trayarh sa~pddarh sahu dhdrmikena. This 
seems to refer to the petavika-vdrikas (No. 27 above). In eases of 
fraud in regard to the doh'very of rdjdrghikd, the officers concerned were 
liable to a fine of three and one-fourth silver coins and the fine could 
not be reduced even when there was a reasonable excuse. Here argha-van- 
cana may also refer to the flouting of the prices fixed by the authorities. 

33. Mudr-dpeuedre vinaye-rupakdh ^at:=:sa-pdddh saha dhdrmikena 
Mvdr-dpacdra is ‘using counterfeit coins’; cf. Ydjnaralkya-snifii, p. 268 
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(verse 240 and quotation from Katyayana). The fine for this crime was 
six and one-fourth silver coins and no excuse for reduction of the fine was 
allowed. 

34. Sthdvara4ya(vya)vahdre sdmantaih avasitasya vinayo rUt/pdka- 
.<afam ==^asloftaram 108 » This seems to say that a suwanta or subordinate 
ruler (cf. No. 11 above) vas liable to a fine of 108 silver coins if he disposed 
of a case in regard to landed property. The sdmantas may have also been 
men from mughbouring villages who were to settle boundary disputes 
(YdjnavaUya-^mrtiy II, 152) and the meaning may be that the defeated party 
in a boundary dispute had to pay a fine of 108 silver coins. 

35. Samvadane rupakdii cJiutnspancdmt, But the fine was only 54 
silver coins jf information had duly been given to the king about the case. 
In case the second interpretation of No. 34 is preferred, this may refer to 
the party that had itself invited arbitration in a boundary dispute but was 
defeated. 

36. Jayike bhdsd phdldvane cd(ca) rup^aka-trayarh sa-pddam. This 
dcdra is difficult to explain. But it may mean that the winning party 
(jayika) in a boundary dispute was to bo given a written declaration (hTmsd) 
in his favour, although he had to pay 3J silver coins for the protection of 
his ploughed field (phlUdvana) from the encroachment of the defeated 
party in the dispute. 

37. Ullarhbane kania-fiotane ca vinayo tupakdfj ^saptavwiM. The 
fine for ullamhana (leaj)ing over one, or hanging as in the ArthaAdKsira, IV, 8) 
or for cutting one's ear was 27 silver coins. Of. No. 7 above. 

38. Vdlpdrusya-dandapdoutsyayolit vinaye fvpakdh sat^m-pdddli. 
The fine for the offence of defamation and assault was six and one-fourth 
silver coins. 

39. Ksata-dadanc rupakd/j asta-catvaririusat. ofdai^ia-pdrnsya 

involving infliction of wounds, the fine w^as 48 silver coins. 

40. Gavdm taundike vindojiakah panca. Five vim^opakab were equal 
to one-fourth of a silver coin, a imhsopaka being of the standard silver 
money. Cf. 5 vindopakas given as J silver coin in No. 67 below; also 
Carmichael Lectu/eb, 1921, p. 210. The meaning of taundika is ‘biting of 
crops with the mouth ’ ; cf. Yd jiiavalkya-smrti, II, 1 59, The offence involving 
taundika of cows caused a fine of five vimsopakas. 

41. Mahisyds^tad-dvigunam, But the fine for the offence involving 

taundika of a she-buffalo w^as ten vindopakas, i.e. one-lialf silver coin. Cf. 
Ydjnavalkya-bwrti, loc. cit. _ 

42. Madya-bhajanafiyzszdvalokye riipakdh panca, Avalokya, derived 
from avaloka seems to mean ‘detection’. If one was found out with a vessel 
full of wine, his fine w^as five siher coins. 

43. Pratharna-bhdjane dhdrwike adhikaranasya rupaka^dvayam mrdhmri 

2^. But when it was the first offence and no bad motive could be 

substantiated, the fine to be paid to the court was only 2J silver coins, 

44. And 2 >rsfvd{cchya) sandhayafo dvitiye^hani tad-dvigvnarh ddpyalj. 
The first two w ords appear to refer to the adhikarana. This dcdra seems to 
say that if a man, let off for the first offence with light punishment, was 
( aught with a vessel full of wine for the second time, his fine was double the 
amouni ])rescribed in No. 43. 

45. Svrd-karana*iy=:dvalokye rupaka-irayam ; dhdrmike rupakalp 
pddah; idjdrghikayd madya^edtuHha-dvayarh rtC 2, If one was caught wliile 
distilLmg liquor, his fine was three silver coins. But the fine was 1 J silver 
coins it no bad motive could be substantiated, although two cdturthas (one 
ediurtha being J of the standard measure of a liquid substance; cf. Nos. 47 
and 70 below^ of wine had to be paid as rdj-drghikd (cf. No. 14 above). 
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46. Kdmsya-dosy-ayndhdndm = d^ddh^dhayjpavrnamdsl^bharolaka- 
nirodhena grahanaka-p^avistarh bhavali; grahahakesv daydako n^dnmar- 
atilyok. This dcdra is possibly related to the distillation of wine (cf. Nos. 45 
and 47) ; but it is very difficult to explain. The word dyudha may be taken 
in its old sense of ‘ vessel’ *^and donya, which is unknown, may possibly a 
metal like kdmsya or boll-metal. It seems that the bharolaka (distillery?) 
was closed on the full-moon day of Asadha and the vessels used in distillation 
were put into the grahanaka (custody ?) and that the dandaka (rule about the 
supply of the king’s share of wine ?) was not to be followed during that 
period. 

47. Edjaklya-gavje kalmj)dla-vdrikena cdtnrtlia-soil-haslena iheyam 

inukivd n ==dnyat==^kimcit=:kaTaiHyaw , GaUja (treasury or a fund in the 
Bdj. tar,, IV, 589; 125-26) was a store-house and the vdrika or officer 

of the kalvapdla (the same as kalyapdla or kalyajjala, i.e. ‘spirit -distiller’, of 
the lexicons and the Edj. tar., IV, 677, and kalpdla of Visvarupa’s com- 
mentary on the Ydjnavalkya-mirti, Vyavahara, verse 50) (‘lass was the 
offi<‘er in charge of the store-house for wine. For kalvapdla, cf. Hindi kalwdr. 
l^ofi seems to mean a measuring pot used in measuring liquids like wine. 
Cf. Sotv in old Kannacla inscriptions and savatu in modern Kannada. While 
nu‘asuring wine in cdturthas or quarter-measures at the royal store-house 
with the measuring j)ot in hand, the officer was possibly not allow^ed to 
di^ert his attention to some other work. For cdturtha, see No. 45 above 
and No. 70 bolow^ 

48. Nlla-kniy-dddnam chmphakeva deyam rupakadrgyam ru^ 3. 
I^lla-kutl may mean an indigo factory and dumphaka its ow^ner or supervisor. 
Cf. No. 19 above. The dvmphaka had to pay the tax of three silver coins 
for a mla-kuti. 

49. Iksn-vdt-dddnam )upakdb dvdtrirrUal }u° 32; dhlimile inpaka- 
dcayam sa-pddam. The tax for a sugar-cane plantation was 32 silver coins; 
but it W71S only 2J silver coins if the field belonged to a religious estabhsh- 
nient. 

50. AUa-vdtasy^dto^rdh-dddnam. The tax for an alla-vdta wsls half 
the amount prescribed in No. 49. The word alia in Pali means ‘moist’ 
and alla-odfa may probably indicate ‘low land’ (planted with sugar-cane). 

51. Yavtia^katy-adavam lupakadiayam ru^ 3; dhdimife rupakab tsa- 
pddah. Yanba-knil may indicate an oil-mill or manufactory for wliich 
the tax to IxJl^aid was three silver coins, although the tax was only 1 J silver 
coins if the yantra-kuti'^ productions w^ere meant for a religious cause. 

52. Varsa-paryu§itd vanijab prdveiyam Mdk-Citiydlrikarh naddpdnlydb; 
vairgamikam deyam. Merchants staying abroad for a year were not to 
pay any entrance fee while returning to their native place; but they had to 
pay the exit tax wdien they went out again. Afiydtrika is no doubt con- 
nected wdth atiydtrd used in the Dhydvaddna (p. 92, 1 . 27) in the sense of 
‘fare for crossing the boundary’. 

53. Bhdnda-bhrta-vahitrafiya Mk-diiydtrike lupakdh dvddasa 12; 
dhdrmike rupakai aa-pddali IJ. For a boat full of vessels probably of 
metal, the crossing faro was 1 2 silver coins; but if the vessels w^ere meant for 
any religious purpose, the tax w'^as only IJ silver coins. On the rates for 
ferry crossing, see Mann-smrH, VIII, 403ff. ; Ydjriavalkya-sfhfti, p. 274 and 
commentary. 

54. Mahis-ostra-bharakasya rupakdh panca sa-pdddh aaha dhd^mikeha. 
For a boat full of buffaloes and camels, the tax was 5]^ sHver coins and there 
w^as no reduction even if they were meant for some religious cause. ^Bharaka 
seems to mean the same thing as %hfta-\^aliitTa of No, 53 above and 61 
below. The word is also used in Nos. 56 and 67 below . 
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55. Ballvard-dddnam rupaka-dvayam sdrdham ru° dhdrmike 

padah J. The tax for a boat full of bulls was silver coins; but, if they 
were meant for a religious cause, the tax was only J silver coin. This seems 
to be connected with Nos. 53-54 above and 56 below. 

56. Garddbha-hhamk-dddne rupakafjb sa-padaJ^ ru^ 1\ saha dhdrmikeria. 
The tax for a boat full of asses was 1 J silver coins and there was no reduction 
even if they were meant for a religious cause. 

57. Ato:=^rdhena pottalikd^sarhkdcitahdddnam] avalamhakasya virhSo- 
pakdJjt^ panca J. The tax for bundles (poUalikd) suspended from loops pro- 
bably in shops was half of 1 J silver coins and for the hanger of such loops 
the tax was five virhAopakas or J silver coin. The word samkdcitaka is no 
doubt related to kdcita used as an adjective; but in No. 68 below it has been 
used as a noun possibly in the sense of a loop. The same may also be the 
meaning in the present case. 

58. Pala-satasya virhsopaka-dvayam ^oM dharmikeva. A bundle 
weighing 100 polos was taxed at two vimsopakos and there was no reduction 
even if it contained things meant for a religious cause. 

59. Y oih-oparidikhita-hMnd-dddriM dhdnyasy^^drdh^dddnam. This 
seems to be related to No. 53 above. A boat full of paddy was taxed at 
half the amount prescribed for a boat full of vessels. 

60. Ardraka-lakatdydh sulk-dtiydtrike rupakah sa-pdddfi saha dhdrmi- 
kfna ru° /J. The crossing fare for a boat full of ginger and lokaM was IJ 
silver coins and there was no reduction even if the things were meant for a 
religious purpose. Lakatd may be the name of a kind of spices or may bo 
the same as modern lakd\ or fuel. 

61. Vamsa-hJirta-vahitrasyo riipakdl)^ sat sa-pdddl} saha dhdrmikem. 
The tax for a boat full of bamboos was 1 J silver coins and there was no 
reduction even if the material was meant for a religious purpose. 

62. Skandha-vdhyam dhdnyam Mkairi na praddpayet. There was no 
tax for paddy to be carried by a person on his shoulder. Cf. Ndrada-swrti, 
ed. Jolly, p. 134. 

63. Kanikkd-kustumhan-rdjikd-prahhfimdfh rarnikd-grahane setikd 
grdhyd. Kanikicd is the Prakrit form of kaftikd meaning cummin seed. 
Rdjikd is bla^k mustard, while kusfmnbari is the coriander seed. Varirji^'ikd 
is the same as Prakrit vannid meaning ‘sample’, while setikd is the same as 
Prakrit seid or seigd indicating a measure equal to two prasri^. The word 
pra^rti means the palm of the hand stretched out and hollowed and also a 
handful of things regarded as equivalent to two polos in weight. It seems 
therefore that only two handfuls of cummin seed, black mustard and 
coriander seed could be taken as sample by royal officials. 

64. Vivdha-yajn-otsava-simantonvayanesK ca Mkarh na praddpayet. 
Ceremonies such as marriage were not to be taxed. Cf. receipts of the 
office styled grhakftya in the Rdjataranginl, V, 157, 176; VII, 42. 

65. Vara-ydtrdydm svlk-ddi(ti)ydtrike rupakdh dvdda^a; pattaka^ 
dhdrmike rupakah sa~pdda1i ru^ 1\. If the procession of a bridegroom had 
to cross the boundary of the kingdom or d^trict to reach the house of the 
bride, it had to pay the crossing fare of 1 2 silver coins ; but, if it was legalized 
by means of a pattaka or pass-port, the faro was only 1 J silver coins. 

66. Madya-vahanakasyssdddne rupakah panca ru° 5; dhdrmike rupakah 
sa-pddah riP If a vehicle or boat full of wine had to cross the border, 
it was taxed at five silver coins, although the tax was reduced to 1 J silver 
coins if the wine was meant for a religious purpose. This may be related to 
No. 65 above. 

67. Kh(£ilad^}m\rakasya rupakah sa-pddah saha dhdrmikena rw® JJ. 
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The tax for a boat full of khalla (possibly meauing leather) was only IJ 
silver coins even if it was required for a religious purpose, 

68. KeUiydh, samkdcitakasya ca cUoss^rdh-^lunam, Cf. No. 67 above. 
For a loop holding keld^ the tax was half of 1 J silver coins. The meaning of 
held is uncertain, although held in Hindi stands for Sanskrit kadali, 

69. Pdda-ghatasya vimSopakaff^ panca saJm dhdrmikena. The tax for a 
pada-ghita was five virhAopa]^, i.e. J silver coin and it was not reduced 
even when the thing was meant for a religious cause. The meaning of 
pada-ghafa is uncertain; but possibly it indicated a jar holding water to be 
used in washing feet. This is possibly related to No. 65 above. 

70. Katu-madye, sidhu-cdturtha-trayam 3. Three caturthds or quarter- 
measures (cf. Nos. 45 and 47 above) of the liquor called ^Idhu were regarded 
as the tax for very strong liquors. Tliis may also be related to No. 66 
above. 

71. Chimpaka-kolika-padakdrdndm yalh-dnurupa-karmaria^ janapada* 
mulydd^rdjakuU^rdh-dddnam. Tlie chimpakaSy koUkas and padakdras, 
who appear to have been followers of particular professions, possibly had to 
pay as tax half the money that would be the price of the things produced 
by them according to the standard of price prevalent in the locality. 
Kolika may be the same as Sanskrit kaulika or a weaver and padakdra may 
possibly be a shoe-maker. The meaning of chimpaka is uncertain. May it 
be connected with Marathi 4impt and Kannada cippiga or simpiga (from 
Sanskrit silpin) meaning ‘a tailor’ ? 

72. Lohakdra-rathakdra’ndpita-knrnbhakdra-prabhrtindm vdrikena vistib 
karaniyd. The blacksmiths, carpenters, barbers, potters and others could be 
recruited for forced labour under the supervision of the vdrikas or officers. 

King VisiiuBena (Visnubhafa) further says that he also approved of 
other dcdras that were handed dovii from ancient times, besides those 
mentioned above. He ends with a request that his anngraha-sihiti^pdtra 
should be approved by the future rulers of the country. 

In conclusion, I request all scholars to take note of the interesting 
words and senses that are noticed in the present record but are not 
recognized in the Sanskrit kosas and to try to interpret the passages which I 
have failed to explain as well as to improve upon the interpretations offered 
in this paper. I shall bo glad to consider carefully whatever suggestions 
scholars may kindly communicate to me on any of the many points raised 
by the inscription. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO TBE VRKS AYURVEDA OF PARASAEA 
By Nitybndba Nath Sibcab 
(Received February 2], 19C0) 

(Communicated by Dr. G. P. Mazumdar) 

The present article is an attempt to bring to the notice of the botanical 
world and of the Indologists the discovery of a long lost but much referred 
to manuscript on Botany in Ancient India, namely, the Vrksayurveda of 
Para^ara. The Kautilya Arthasastra, the Agni and other Puranas, the 
Brhatsamhita and the Sukraniti amongst others, have each a chapter on 
some aspects of this Veda. The Vatsayana Kamasutra includes the 
Vrksayurveda aipongst the 64 Icalda or arts developed in India. But so 
long the search for a manuscript of this treatise remained unfruitful. 

The author has come across a copy of the manuscript of the 
Vrksayurveda of Para6ara.i Though the last portion of the said work 

dealing with the treatment of plant diseases is not 

available, the main text gives us an idea of the development of the botanical 
science in Ancient India long before the Christian era. It is astonishing 
that at so remote a period such a well-developed science grew to outdid the 
time. 

Para^ara who was a contemporary of Agnive^a 2 wrote or compiled this 
treatise on the Science of Plants and Plant-life at the request of the Rsis 
assembled at a conference (vide infra) ‘to give an account of the herbs 
and plants that were beneficial to the mankind ’. This treatise was evidently 
made the basis of botanical teaching preparatory to pharmaceutical studies 
in ancient days as Botany in modern times. As an illustration may be 
cited the test which the celebrated Jivaka had to pass at the final examina- 
tion at the University of Taxila for his efficiency in medicine. He was in 
course of the examination asked to ‘collect, describe, identify and fully 


1 The original manuscript was discovered by the author’s father, the late 
Vaidyasastri Jogondronath Visagratna of Navadwip, Bengal, who became a groat 
scholar in Parasarian Botany by its application in actual Nature Study. A copy of the 
said manuscript with a Boiigali translation of a portion done by him is in the possession 
of the present author who intends to publish the entire manuscript with notes, 
emendations, etc. in the form of a monograph. 

2 As regards the identity of Paradara and his time we need not enter into any 
lengthy discussion on the ground that the spme can be easily established from the 
following: — 

C.S., Rutrasthana, ch. i. 

And if the chronology of Charaka can be fixed somewhere in the pro-Buddliistic era 
(see History of Hindu Chemistry, by P, C. Boy, V'ol. 1, p. xv), then evidently the time 
of Paraiara can also be further pushed back. Para^ara was one of the six disciples of 
Atreya, and compiled the Vrksayurv^eda for the benefit of the students of medicine 
which in the time of Charaka and his predecessors was mostly confined to the study of 
drugs of vegetable origin. 


( 123 ) 
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describe the properties of plants that were to be found within four yojanas 
of the University town’, and this Jivaka did to the entire satisfaction of his 
teacher. 1 

It is quite obvious that with the extinction of ancient Indian Universities 
And Seats of Learning, the knowledge compiled in manuscripts, and the 
teaching based on these manuscripts conveyed from generation to generation 
became mutilated, scrappy, destroyed and finally forgotten in many cases. 
There is no doubt that Charaka, Su^ruta and other authors of the Ayurvedic 
Pharmacopoeias have followed the Botany of Paradara in naming the plants 
and herbs that have been mentioned in their works. For each vegetable 
drug they adopted three kinds of synonyms, viz. (1) synonyms with 

)>otanical significance ( ), (2) synonyms with therapeutic 

index ( ), and (3) synonyms associated with the names of 

habitats or special events. Without, therefore, a knowledge of the 
Vyksayurveda botanical synonyms of plants used in these Vaidyaka treatises 
cannot be properly interpreted and identified in many cases, and that is 
why it is not possible for one in these days to become conversant with the 
identities of the vegetable drugs of Indian Pharmacopoeias. An illustration 
will, the author hopes, clear the point. Kurchapv§pakam is a synonym of 
Pu§karamvlam^^ a reputed drug having high therapeutic values and of 
classical importance as a perfume and fumigatory. This synonym has 
got a botanical significance helping the identification of the drug 
pu^karamula. According to Paratoa, Knrchapvspakam means a typical 
flower with all the characteristics of the family Compositeae.® But to 
one who is not versed in the Vyk^ayurveda this synonym will appear as 
nothing but a name, and that will not help him in identif 3 dng the drug 
which is the chief aim for using it. 

At the present moment an attempt is being made by the universities and 
other institutions to compose scientific works in Indian vernaculars. With 
the discovery of the manuscript the author hopes that so far as the botanical 
terms are concerned, those used in it being in Sanskrit language may be 
adopted for the whole of India. Scientifically these terms appear to the 
author very accurate and appropriate. The importance of the discovery of 
this manuscript can also be stressed from another point of view, namely, 
pharmacognosical. The National Government has paid due attention to 
the revival of indigenous system of meflicinc, and its realization, which 


1 Preface to B. C. Sen Gupta’s Vanausa^Uii-darpan, Vol. I, 1908. 

2 The drug Pu^karamUla was not correctly identified till an article on it was 
published by the author {vide Ind. Jour. Plutr,, IV, No. 2, B.H.U.). In this connection 
it may be mentioned here that a careful perscrutation into the existing literature on 
Indian Medicinal plants has revealed to the author numerous instances of mis- 
idontification which evidently misguide or confuse the workers interested in pharmaco- 
logical and therapeutic studios of the indigenous medicinal plants. The author has 
already brought to light several instances of rofaidontification alo^ with their proper 
identification in the light of the Vyk^dyurveda (Sc. and Culture, vii, pp. 120-22, 1941; 
Ind. Jour. Phar„ iv, Nos. 2, 3, 4 and Vol. V, Nos. 2 and 3). 

» The definition of Kurchapufpakam is given in the Appendix with annotation and 
interpretation. In this eoimection another very pertinent example can be cited here. 
In the Vyk^&yurveda Section of the Agnipurana Kuranpa (Barleria criatata Linn.) is 
given as an example whore propagation is carried out by means of abhrabija 
To understand what is meant by abhrabtja we are to take the help of the Vyk^iayurveda 
where we find: ITT ^ Iflllr MWTf*l 

Vrk?fiyurveda, BJjotpattikap<J», 

Phalange SfitridhySya. It means explosive fruits, and Barleria has explosive 
fruits. 
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invariably commends a scientific approach to the problem, necessitates 
proper identification of vegetable drugs.i 

In the following pages is given a brief account of the contents of the 
manuscript with a Ust of technical terms with their English equivalents in 
the Appendix I. A fuller and exhaustive studies of the entire work will 
come out in proper form elsewhere in due course. 

Contents of the Vrk^Ayfbvbda 
The whole work is divided into six parts: — 

1 . Bijotpattikanda ( )• 

2. Vanaspatikanda ( )• 

3. V&naspatyaka^ida 

4. VfrudhavalUkanda ( )• 

6. Gulmaksupakanda ( ). 

6. Chikitsitakanda ( )• 

The first part, the Bijotpattikanda, is again subdivided into eighi 
chapters, viz. : 

1. Bfjotpattisutriyadhyaya ( ) 

2. Bhumivargadhyaya ( ) 

3. Vanavargadhyaya ( ) 

4. Vyksangasfitrfyadhyaya ( ) 

5. Puspangasfltriyadhyaya ( ) 

6. Phalaiigasutriyadhyaya ( ) 

7. Ast&ngasfitriyadhyaya ( 

8. Dvigapiyadhyaya ( ) 

In the first chapter is narrated the genesis of the Science. It is said 
that in the Chaitraratha Forest ( ) the R 9 is headed by Bharadvaja 
assembled in a Conference and asked Mahar^i ParaiSara to give an account of 
the herbs and plants that were beneficial to the mankind. Being thus 
requested Para^ara addressed the Congregation in the following words: 

‘ Today I will narrate before you the Vrksayurveda, a subsidiary branch of 
the Atharvaveda, which is a direct revelation of Brahma.2 O R^ls, please 
give ear to it.’ Thus preluded the subject-matter of the Vrksayurveda, or 


I Tho reader is referred to an article of the author entitled ‘Identification of 
Indigenous Drugs* in Jnd. Jour, Phar., Vol. V,*No. 3, 1043, to have a thorough idea 
as to the importance of tho ancient Hindu Botany in the field of identification of 
indigenous medicinal plants. 

* Text— 

n ^ 

^ t nr# gfirwHr: i 
a 

*tiT i 

Vrksayurveda, Bijotpattikanda, ch. 1. 
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the Science of Plants and Plant-life, was told to the assemblage in siUraa 
(’9:^,i.e. in synopsis). 

In dealing with the subject-matter of this chapter Para^ara started 
with the genesis of the first organic body in the following 

41oka: W ^ 

I which may be translated thus: water transforms into a jelly-like 
substance ( in which a nucleus ( is formed, which in 

course of time being regulated by terrestrial energies ( ) is con- 
verted into a germ Here we find a clue to the answer of the 

longstanding problem, namely, the origin of the first organic body, 
the protoplasm containing a nucleus (life) on the earth. That the same 
question was also in the minds of the ancients is further supported by the 
fact that references to this very problem are found in the non-scientific 
texts, such as, the Vedas, Upani^ads, etc.2 


1 In this translation the words in italics are the rendering of the Sanskrit words by 
Vaidyasastri J. N. Sircar, the discoverer of the manuscript. 

2 (i) Pro jwrr e**'- 

(ii) Pro i l 

In all these references water must not bo taken as pure water but water with 
other dissolved salts in it. The view of the ancients that water is at the root o^ the 
creation of the organic world when explained in the scientific light assertively advocate 
the doctrine that the Organic World is purely of inorganic origin. Building up of a 
complex organic compound like protoxdasm from simpler inorganic constituents, i.e, 
water with other elements dissolved in it, requires eneigy. This energy requirement 
may be supplied from various sources of physical energies, viz. heat, light, electricity, 
magnetism, etc. perv^ading the E^irth. We know that water itself is capable of being 
ionized and of inducing ionization of dissolved substances to (set up chemical reactions, 
and has high specific heat and heat of vaporization. So it further furnishes itself with 
a source of energy for the transformation of simpler inorganic substances into an 
organic body. Then there is the time factor which playing upon synthesis and 
resynthesis, oxidation and reduction, etc. must have some influence in bringing over 
this transformation. Again when we find things quite inorganic in nature, as for 
example calcium carbonate crystals in plant cells being produced by an organic body 
then why the analogy will not be there that things organic may also be produced from 
inorganic origin. As a matter of fact there is no ^’fferentiation in the properties of the 
constituent elements of an organic and inorganic substance. Modern science has 
shown the world the preparation of many organic substances from inorganic and 
vice versa. 

One may raise the question that protoplasm is not merely an organic body but it 
has certain other distinct properties for wliich it is called a living matter. The question 
is quite pertinent. Creation of life means attributing certain properties which are 
dynamic in all its aspects (i.e. growth, movement, response to stimuli, etc.) to the 
matter peculiar to it but to none else, that is solely responsible for this dynamic aspects 
which we call ‘life*. If any day scientists can make a matter exact in composition to 
protoplasm then that thing will also have the characteristics of life, and that will be 
nothi^ but protoplasm. Science tells us that protoplasm is a most complex unstable 
substance whose exact composition in the living state is not known. In the universe 
all stable substances are static. Dynamic nature of the matter is nothing but the 
different phases of its unstableness while passing through various changes. Likewise 
the protoplasm which undergoes various changes throughout its life-cycle, and the 
result of these sum total changes which we may call the manifestation of life factor of 
matter must be unstable. It is the property of matter ingreuned in it which is 
responsible for such functions. 

So we may sum up our views by 8a3dng that protoplasm is nothing but an 
organized colloidal system of matter ( ) quite possible to be formed out of 

inorganic matter, i.e. water with other dissolved substances in it, and in that case the 
transformation being effected by various energy factors playing upon it, the final 
finish is being attained with certain d^amic properties which we call ‘life’. This is 
exactly what Para^ra said with regard to the origin of the ddibijam. 
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In the VrkBaynrveda cotyledons are termed bijamdtflcd ( ) 
and seeds having two cotyledons, dvirndlflcdbija ( ) and one 
cotyledon, ehamdiflcabija ( ). These two terms are used in the 

description of the seedlings when they come out with one or two 
cotyledons (leaves) respectively. By the term bijamdtfkd Parafiara 
really means endosperm in the seed ( g 
and the first leaf, or the ddibijapatra (cotyledon) is enclosed by it 

As in the animate world the mother 
supplies food materials and nourishment to the embryo, likewise the 
cotyledons do for the embryonic plant while in the seed and early stages of 
germination. So from the function of the cotyledons which is primarily 
concerned with the nursing and feeding of the embryonic plant the term 
bijamaifTcd appears quite scientific and significant as the term pddapa for 
the plant in general (sec footnote No. 1 in page 130 for the text). 

Para^ara then discoursed upon the morphology of plant members 

(gWlfrfH), viz. pntram (leaves), pv^pam (flowers), phalam (fruits), TwilZam 
(roots), tvak (cortex including vascular bundles), kdridam (stem), sdram 
(heartwood), svaramm (sap), niryds (excretions), ka'^takam (spines and 
prickles), 6ijam (seeds) and praroham (shoots). He also remarked that 
from the resemblances and differences in the characters of these plant 
members the classification of plants were possible. (See footnote No. 1 
in p. 132.) 

The second chapter, Bhflmivargadhyaya, deals with the soil. It is 
mentioned here that the adaptability or growing capacity of a plant depends 
upon the nature and properties of the soil. 

In the third chapter, Vanavargadhyaya, names, descriptions and 
distributions of forests in India are given. They are: Chaitraratha-vanam, 
kalaka-vanam, kirata-vanam, pafichanada-vanam, prachya-vanam, vedika- 
rusaka-vanam, dngireya-vanam, kalingaka-vanam, dasarnaka-vanam, 
aparanta-vanam, saurastra-vanam, etc.i 


1 Text: 

II 

%3WT3rc^TOTq II 

II 

wm*- 1 

ifif !TT^fiTf?r » 

rtTarrnfnnfjHfitjf Kfgn ) 

»*f grfiijjnit wgifTwfv t 
'v wwift n I 
warenct n 

^ II [Contd. on next page.] 
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The fourth chapter, Vrks&hgasdtriyadhyaya, deals in sdtras the morpho- 
logy of plants. L^ves have b^n dealt with more elaborately both as to 
their morphology and physiology. It seems quite surprising that Par&Sara 
knew that the green leaves took up air, heat, light and some colorific 

principles for the healthy growth of the plant ( 5 

The insertion of leaves ( and the phyllotaads ( 

with definitions and descriptions of various types have been dealt with 
very exhaustively. DifiFerent form of leaves according to their shape have 
been named afto articles of common use, or after the names of common 

animals, or their particular limbs, such as, juhaparna ( ^ ) — leaves 
(blades) having the shape of a laddie used in ancient Vedic rites of offering 
ghee to the sacred fire, e.g., leaves of Banyan; mandukaparna for the 
leaves of Hydrocotyh asiaticay and so on. 

According to the nature of venation ( * leaves have 
been classified into two groups, viz.: (1) mounja-parna in which 

the veins are stated to run more or less parallel to one another, and the 
venation is called praguna i.e. parallel; and {2)jdlika-parna 

in which the veins are arranged reticulately, and the venation 
is termed veUita i.e. reticulate. Para^ara says that praguna 

and vellita venations are characteristic features of the monocotyledons 
( ), and dicotyledons ( ) respectively. 

The fifth chapter, Puspangasutrtyadhyaya, deals with the flower and its 
different organs and their functions. According to the formation of the 
sthdldkam (thalamus) and its relations with the insertions of the floral leaves, 
particularly of the btjddhdram (gynasceum) flowers have been classified into 
four distinct types under the headings: Puspamandala, They are: 


^wrfir WcQT r 

«’«TKi stafiroiTj i 
nrsjr^ii ^ « 

(«! '(T:, 5V:«»T!) 

1 According to Hindu concept all colorific matter ( ) is 

taijasik (TI«rf^), i.e. pertaining to solar energy (see also footnote 3 in p. 131.) 

2 Texts: 

g ^ KWtnrr t i wfir i 

ifwnti I wn i «rr ^f#ir wmwg 

^ I vj%*r tfW*r g srftrwtnr g '* 

(«: ^r., ft! HfT!) 

*! 'fT!, i 
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tundapv^pamandalaf kumbhapu^pamandala, tviHgapu^pamaridala, and 
vdtyapu^pamavdala.^ 

ilowers of tund^pu§pamai^4(d4^ are t 3 rpical inasmuch as they are being 
formed of stamens, petals and sepals placed below the gynaceum, and the 
flower is described as pu^pakrdnta-bijddhdra, equivalent to the hypogynous 
flower. 

Flowers of knmhJuipn^pammdala are similarly formed of sepals, petals 
and stamens inserted on the gynasceum and the flower is described as 
pti§paSir§aka-bijddhdraf i.e. epigynous flower. In tungapuspamaff4^la 

the gyn»ceum is formed in the middle of the thalamus disc ( ), 

and the stamens, petals and sepals surround the rim of the thalamus, and 
the flower is called sthdUakotsanga, i.e. perig 3 mous flower. The fourth t 3 rpe 
vdtyapu^pamai!f4cda^ is a special type quite different from the foregoing. 
In this type the stamens unite in a tube which fuses with the bases of the 
petals at the junction of the ovary and the style as it were an organ whose 

likeness may be compared with an ulukhala ( ), a kind of wooden rice 

husking implement, to cover the ovary, and obviously the stamens here 
appear inserted on the latter ( ). Flowers of the Malvaceae 

family are given as examples of this type. Para^ra named the whole 
family of Malvaceae on this character alone and named the family 
Vdfydpitfpagana. 

Besides the above four types which are based on the position of the 
gynmceum in relation to the thalamus and other floral organs, there are 
two more types based on the formation of the corolla, viz. (1) kundapv^pa- 
mandalaf and (2) miSrapu§pamandala, Flowers of Ipomoeia speciosa are 
given as examples of the former. 

The sixth chapter, Phalangasutrfyadhyaya, deals with fruits. Definition, 
function and classification of fruits according to their manifold peculiarities 
of form and structure have been discussed quite elaborately in this chapter. 

In the seventh chapter, Astangasutrlyadhyaya, the description of roots, 
stems, cortex, heart wood, sap or juice, excretions, oleaginous products 

(^) and spines and prickles, known collectively as dstanga (eight plant 
products) have been described quite exhaustively. 

The eighth chapter or the last chapter of the Bijotpattikanda, the 
Dviganiyasutriyadhyaya, deals with the seeds and the embryonic plants 

(strtVfi). Seeds have been classified according to the number of cotyledons 
into two groups, namely, ekamdirkaltja (seeds having one cotyledon^ 


1 Texts; 

wifir i i 

ftaiTWK^ gjawr- 

fronvTscMTSii wfit 


(*! 'V!, in! 
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monocotyledonous), and dvimdtfkabija (with two cotyledons, dicotyledon- 
ous). The seedlings grown out of these seeds have also been described. ^ 

As a matter of fact the whole of the Bijotpattikanda is devoted to 
imparting a thorough knowledge regarding the general descriptive terms 
and their meanings, more precisely a chapter on descriptive botany, required 
for the general study of the life history of a plant, from germination up to 
its seed formation. 

Histology op the Leap 

It is a matter of great interest that Para^ara did not fail to discourse 
upon the anatomy and physiology of green leaves in his Vrksayurveda. 
This sets one to serious thinking that in those days there must have existed 
some instrumental help that made it possible the study of the histology and 
physiology of plants.2 

In describing the internal structure of the loaf, Para^ara says that there 
are innumerable cells ( ) in a leaf. They serve as the store-house of 

the sap ( ) that has got all the elementary properties 

( ) derived from the earth (and brought to the leaves). 
These cells which contain colorific principles ( ), i.e. chlorophyll, 

have got coll- wall ( ) and are of microscopic size ( ). 

The cell-wall is a fine membrane ( ) 3 transformed from 


^ Text: 

w’rfw I i 

(ii) Bijamatrka, Definition of — 

„ „ „ , , „ _ *=»v *>■ ..rim.-. . . _ j I L L JM - I f M . -J- ■ 

wuflwnpvT g i r««is i i k i 

ubwi ftftV wrfjt I 5tr*«rTiCTr i 

Bijamatrka, Function of — 

ftwBmCTmsrr rv i ^ 

*r mifii wct 

V^ftWrq?J% I 

( 1?: WT:, ) 

2 Dr. Ravivarma thinks that Charaka and his colleagues must have had some 
moans of magnifying considerably to make invisible objects visible to the naked eye, 
in short some form of a microscope. Without such an aid, he asks, how could they 
have described the blood corpuscles ? Charaka’s description of the krimie of blood also 
signifies that they had some moans of magnification. He says that krimis arise from 

blood ( iftf^U^TTSTTO ) , axe found in blood-vessels ( WW WWV* ) , are imi- 

collular structures circular or disc like (WTTJ), without feet (^VKTJ), 

invisible on account of extreme fineness ( ) , of coppery colour 

( ). Charaka Samhita, Viman., ch. vii, si. 10. 

8 Text: 

(i) I I % 

witflEwr i w i wr g 
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protoplasmic substance ( ) by the terrestrial energies ( »pfNlT- 
) acting upon it. 

For the transport of the watery substances through the body of the 
plant there are vascular systems Of these transporting 

systems the one that carries the rasa (rasavahasrota — transpiration current) 
from the earth ( ) to various plant members is called syandani i 
and the one that distributes it in the leaf svdjdfdni 
Through this transporting system plants get nutrition, and growth becomes 
possible. These vascular systems have got both upward and downward 

routes ( ^).2 

Function of the Leaf 

The watery substance derived from the earth ( ) is being 
transported from the roots to the leaves by the syandanis. There it is 
being digested with the help of chlorophyll ( into nitritive 
substances and by-products The latter while excreted ifi( being 

attended with the production of heat. The end product of the whole pro- 
cess is utilized for the growiih and development of the plant. 3 

Classification of Pt^ants^ 

A few typical examples of Parasarian Classification of Plants (^nir- 
) into Families are given here for a comparative study with modern 
classification. It will be seen that the key-note of this classification is 
based upon the study of comparative morphology of plants particularly 


(ii) wftr g ^0 1 

(Physiological) ( WU ) 

Patraka literally means the fine membranous sheath of garlic bulbs — a com- 
mentary by the discoverer of the manuscript. 

1 Syandavt, etymologically means ratha (a chariot — 

convoycmce). The root syanda indicates gati, movement. 

2 Text: 

» Text: 

«niY 'TTfwtEf! I nw 

»r5»iiT I mr- ysjpa 'ii^NT»rTH i 

Cp. MahahharatUf Vanaparva, iii, where the importance of the Sun in the pre- 
paration of food by plants is clearly indicated. See also Santiparva, cb. 184, for an 
exposition of the elaborate processes by which plants absorb, transport and assimilate 
food. 

— ^Majumdar, Vanaspati, pp. 31-32 (Calcutta University Publication) . 

The Bhdgamtapurdtta mentions tho power of raising up of water and its circulation 
in tho body as one of the fundamental properties of living plants. (See Vanaspati, by 
Hajumdar.) 

^ For Texts, see Appendix I. 
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of the floral characters, their resemblances and differences.^ Only six 
families with their diagnostic characters are mentioned here. 


1 . Samlga^fyam ( 


(Family — Leguminoseae) 


Flowers of Samigaija are generally hypogynous ( ) 

with five free petals of different sizes and a gamosepalous calyx ; andrcecium of 

ten stamens. The fruit simbiphalam ( ), i.e. the legume, is formed 

of ripened ovary with seeds arranged on a side ( ). The whole 

family is subdivided into three sub-families on the basis of floral characters 
into those with Vakra-pvspam, Vikarnika-ptispam and &uka-pu§pam, 

ParS^ra mentions Samivfksa as a plant that bears simbiphalam i.e. 
a legume or pod; he describes the plant as having leaves borne on a common 

stalk, i.e. rachis (Hlf?), such leaves being called simbipari/f^ ( ), 
a compound leaf, the leaf-lets arranged on the rachis like a feather ( \ 


i.e. pinnate; flowers open by day ) as opposed to chandrakdnid. 

These plants grow in J angola region where the soil contains less water. 
Then he gives the following characters of the three sub-families : 

1. Vakra-ptispam . — ^Flowers h 3 ^ogynous ( ), petals 
and stamens are of unequal numbers, gamosepalous calyTC of 
5 sepals, petals 5, irregular in size ( ) obliquely inserted, 
free; stamens 10, 9 united, 1 free; fruits are simbiphalam^ 
having seeds on one side of the fruit ( )• 
Cp. Papilionaceae. 

Vikarnika-pvspam , — Flowers h 5 rpogynous, petals and stamens of 
unequal numbers, sepals 6, gamosepalous, petals free but 
irregular, all the 10 stamens are free, rarely 5; fruit, simbi- 
phalam. Cp. Caesalpineae. 

&uka-pu§pa7n . — ^Flowers with hairy petals and stamens. Cp. 
Mimosoideae. 


2 . 


3. 


2. PupUkagaijJyam ( ) 

(Family — Rutaceae) 

Distinguishing characters of this family are: Petals and stamens are 
free and unequal in number ( ), flowers hypogynous ( ), 

sepals and petals 5 in number each, stamens numerous, anther inserted by 
its end ( ), pistil multilocular ( ), 
fruit wall entire ( ), i.e. indehiscent, the fruit is formed of 


1 Text: 

WTi, ^T:, | 




a SimbiphaUim is thus defined: Hf«f \ ftVTVT 

It means that the fruit has got seeds arranged on the side where the 
two wings meet, i.e along the ventral suture; I 
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multiloctilar superior ovary ( ) The flesh ( ) consists 
of hairy succulent bodies ( %WCf*nT3^ ) constituting into numerous 
divisible cells the latter contain many seeds in them. 

Flowering time is spring ( ). 

Plants of this family have got spines ( ), odoriferous leaves 
and winged petioles ( )• The family is subdivided 

into two groups on the variety of fruits they bear, viz. (1) keiaraham 
( and (2) mdluraphalam ( )• The flesh of the former 

is composed of hairy succulent bodies ( and the latter has got 

thick pulpy flesh ( ). All citrus fruits belong to 

the former group, and Vilva {AegU marmelos) and Kapittha {Feronia 
elephantiim)^ to the latter group. 

3. Svastikaga^lyam ( ) 

(Family — Cruciferae) 

Flowers with superior ovary ( )> inflorescence is formed of 
flowers arranged in rows The calyx ( ) which is 

caducous ( ) looks like a svastikd (hence the name of the family) 

and consists of free sepals, corolla of 4 free petals, stamens are free and 
6 in number, 2 of them shorter The two carpels are 

united to form into a two locular fruit ( )• The fruit wall is sutured 

and looks like a leguminous fruit 5ei^qi%»r 


4. Tripu^agaplyam ( 

(Family — Cucurbitaceae) 

Flowers are epigynous ( ) ; flowers are sometimes unisexual 
( borne on inflorescence of different kinds ( ) , 

and sometimes formed in the axils of leaves; sepals 5, petals 5, united; 
stamens 3 in number, stylo with three heads ( ), i.e. stigma 3 ; 

ovary trilocular ( ) with three rows of ovules (tw) which develop 

into innumerable seeds. 

5. MalUkflga^lyam ( HflRfTJnffhm) 

(Family — Apocynaceae) 

In this family the inflorescence is of mixed type ( ) ; 
leaves are usually opposite and decussate ( ) like spokes 
of a wheel; latex present ( ) ; flowers are hermaphrodite (^TOt;rrT ), 

calyx and corolla both united; and 5 in number each; stamens 5, epipetalous 
{ ) ; carpels 2, united ( ). The fruit is a follicle of 
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two chambers ( IJWPIT ) which dehisces longitudinally ( ). The 
seeds have got tufts of long fine hairs ( ). 

6 . Kurchapu^paga^lyam ( ) 

(Family — Compositeae) 

Flowers are sessile ( ’TTfV ) and assembled on a typical common 
mother axis or receptacle ( JWgWTW ), and are being surrounded by a 
common calyx (involucre — ). This special type of 
the assemblage of flowers looks like bristles on a brush head ( ), 
hence called Kurchapuspakam The flowers of this family 

have got inferior ovary ( ). 

Conclusions 

We now close this note with the hope that when the whole work is 
edited, translated and published, and reviewed with no bias that sways 
the mind for attaching any undue importance to anything ancient, it will 
excite the admiration for tho author of the Vrk^ayurveda who could compose 
such a great work at such a remote antiquity far distant from tho era of 
the birth of the present day scientific wwld. 

A short glossary of the important technical terms used in this manuscript 
with their English equivalents is appended at the end of this article.^ 
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Appendix 1 

Sanskrit texts of Families cited in the Appendix 
^^if^t^^^Legnminosae . 

w w vPsfNrr vtn w m w 
wm n I 

WTHJ ^rnirr^Tw twit vvtwvj i 


I See Appendix II, 
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«C^ g ’ 9 ftnr»jn( vr«nft ■liNirt^pmi i 

TCwt*r *ig NW « 

*rw 5 ** ^ ^ ’*i\wtg I 

II 


NiR^g: = Papilwnatae. 


NiRjwi I 

anw ^ ^ *Ptfif nw I R 

NIRB M?g I 

wifn gw ^N^gNfwB Bt II 
B »nf?r gBB'a^ i 

\# VJ ^ 

B^BB NTBitw BBpBBg n 


ftBfBBgBg: = Caesaljdnioideae. 


(e.g. BBTB, BBBB, bbPh, etc, ) 


BTBB WBfir BB BBBBB«fBBg II 
BBB *wf?r gjli fBBBBBBBITB! I 
BBfii: i^cgBwfB gBBBBg II 
BBftr: gBBBBg I 


S 3 ,B 3 Bg!=Jlfmo 50 irfeae. 


(e.g. BTKBB, BTBsnr, etc. ) 


3JBTBTK Btg gwi BBITB SABBfBWg 


gfNBB^Bg = Rutaceae. 


I 

(e.g. fBPcB, B^T, etc. ) 

( BTBBIBJBT'B B: ) 


gfNBgBJrf^^ ggi b i 

ftBB gBBBIB II 

BTBB BB fBBB V8 BB BBT I 
tB^BB^BB fBBBB BTBIB^eiBg II 
ftWBi BBIB BB ftW BBBfBBg I 
BBBT BBBBI5B BBl B « 

gBWtTBi BRi BBi ftBB B*gfB%: I 
BW^ BBftBTI^ gftlBIBJtjN B II 
BBlfSr BTBBTfB MBfiff gBB^# | 


BW^ gfirBrgBf ^bt btb ^bbi^ « 

^filB BBfit ^ BB^ gft l Bg I 
BBl fB g BBBBIBI BBliT n 


( ft: BIT!, gBtBB^BTBHB ) 
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jftrJirgwt %irti|f ^ ^ wi I 

»wfir ftrw! ^ I 

ing^jf ttarspc ttaw^ I 

. . . . » < 

•iTJrcir iT^ w I 

wfiHK Tram i 

^ Htyi »n^ ^ vnrrqiv; t 

flrro Jiw^l ^ jpriw ▼ i(«i«4i I 

= Crucifereae. 

^nf! ii^ifii i 

g*?*w# ^T qfwp^a t n^i n 
wi^^' ^rftt^nriT 3«iT*»t ^ l 

^ gii ^ «i*a»%*i'«.iP«uiH « 

isV wnt: I 

w sTCTwf 'TO ^ firj* «tg II 

VffW ^rfWRhl TO^^’TO’? I 

f^lJT'W^hr^ = Cucurbit aceae. 

f%5TO*< TOirfii 'JTOTO' i 
f^' fTOTO f^TO 'BTfq TO% ( 

^ fSuroft^rr Bfrf^ i 
fnTO ^ TO TO ’<1 TO ^cf*#»r^ g 

f^: TOTOt^ ftfiTOjt n 

WTOWTOfNi TOf% I 


wfw^BW^TO! = Apocynaceae. 


( ^iTOTO T’g, gw V ) 


( ft: WT:, yw 4 iJHAfl«ir«jTg ) 


( ft: WT:, TOt TO^WW W ) 


wfror fW’TOTwrr wfWTq < gw iif< : i 
'Wtrrof ftuTOT TOfarr w^kr ^ g 
WTTO TOTO W TO waifw TO f I 
TOTOTO TOrrotwrowfin g 


WTTWTOTOT n TO TO I wtw WT I 
WTwj?m wwftaiT WT g i i »j^^«»f*w i g 


(ft: arn, SaBtroftWIWnw) 
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= Compositeae. 

tfeur^ 5firat i Ywiftr 

I 

( ft: wr:, g<qiJHi.fl'«tIW|l<l ) 

Appendix II 

Qlofisary of imjiorlaut Botavical Terms 



firfit organic* body, germ 


nueli'us 


shoot 

9 : 0 ^ . . 

root 


st em 


loaf 

S^, 

{lower 


fruit 

ftanj. . 

, , seed 

( ’T 0 ) 

wings or blade or lamina; four kinds: 

1 . wings of tho blade equal, symmotrieal 

2. — oblique, uiuniiial wings, asyminotrica 

3 . — symniotrifallj ineised or lobed 

4 . inmetrically ineised or lob#^d 


petiole 


winged petiole 


stipule 


poltatt- l(‘af 

STJeniPwa* 

. . petiole attiubod to the base of tin* lamina 

FsfrTa»«r 

^ , attaelunent of the petiole to tho axis (stem) 


sessile leaf 

Timwisr 

artieulati<»ii of the petiole or raehis with blade 

Viri^TT .. 

vt'iiis of the leaf ( ) 


venation; tw'^o kinds; 

!• — liarallol venation 

% 

— reticulate v’euatiou 


leaves with parallel venation 

«rTf% 0 xif 

, . leaves with reticulate venation 

»nfY . . 

, , raehis, common stalk of leallets 


tendril 

^fps . . 

sheath, characteristics of monocotyledons 

■sjar . . 

, . bud scale, falls off as. tho bud unfolds — as in Banyan; 
from this character Ban.\'an is laiown as S^ungi 


, . bract 

f«n», 0 fiwrT . . 

10 

, . flower bud 
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Inflorescence ; two groups : 

1- °y™°s® 

2. ^Vli V49I ^ —racemose. 

Eight kinds of inflorescence : 

1- WriWWfi:—raceme 

2. vftBHWfl-- 

2* — cyme or head 

4. ififX — ^umbol 

5. — capitulmn 

6. — compound or mixed inflorescence 
7- ^ggf^TT— ‘•“tkin 

8. spadix 


, , pedicel 


, , thalamus 


regular flower 

ftarwTK 

. • epigynoub flower 


pen gy nous flower 

g^TNliWNTr 

hj^pogj-nous flower 

WTWt^ 

. . sepals; two kinds: 

J gaTuosopalous 

2* gHISTW*— PolysepalouB 
caducous calyx 



. , pemistent calyx, accompanies the fruit 

. . 

petals ; four kinds : 

1- Po'ypBtalf’u** 

2. — ^gamosopalous 

3. — epipotalous (stamen) 

4. — ^f*’ce from stamen 


, , petals — zygomorphic 

petals — a( tiuomorphic 



, , stamens 

v^TJni 

pollen grains 


anther ; tw o kinds : 

1* — innate and adnate 

-• — dorsifixed and versatile 

ftsiTNT’C 

ovary; two kinds: 

J • HfwfW, Pr?[< — apocarpus 

2. Nwf5«rH, syncarpus 

ftSTTNI'C^nW!^ . . 

, , locule of the ovary ; two kinds : 

1 . — unilocular 

— ^multiloculai’ 


, . style 


, , stigma 


, , spatho 

H’WjgNj 

lOB 

, , hermaphrodite flower 
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unisexual flower; two kinds: 

1 . — staminate 

2, — pistillate 


. . pericarp (of a fruit) 


, . monocotyledons 


. . dicotyledons 


. . endosperm 


. , cotyledon 

<irT« . . 

, . cortex 


. . vascular system 

^]K^ . . 

heartwood 


. . sap 


cell, cellular luxit of leaf structure 

w . . 

cell wall 

TOT 

. . chlorophyll 

• • 

. « by-jiroduct 

OTftHTJT 

, , classification of plants 
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BInglA NAtaker Utratti O KramavikAsh. By Prof. Manmatha Mohan 

Basu, M.A. Published by the UniAwsity of Calcutta, 1948. Pp. 266. 

Rs.7 only. 

Prof. Manmatha Mohan Basu who Aias appointed Girishchandra 
Ghose Lecturer for 1941 by the University of Calcutta has published his 
lectures in the form of a book on the growth and development of Bengali 
drama. Prof. Basu's competency to deal with the subject is beyond 
question, because of his intimate and lirst-hand knowledge of Calcutta 
Public Theatres, and that also not long after their inception. Sometimes 
he had been actively associated with the stage, more actively than any 
other educationist or histf)rian that we know of. All this has given him an 
insight into the theory and practice of the art, and ho has, in course of eight 
chapters, dealt with the origin of drama, the characteristics of the Bengali 
variety, the development of the Bengali dramatic form, the establishment of 
j)ublic theatres in modern times, the ago of Girishchandra, the innovations 
on the modern stage, rounding up Avith some suggestions as to how to 
improve it. 

Prof. Basu has instituted a comparison, sustained throughout the book, 
between the European and the Indian drama, and he has tried to prove that 
the Indian drama precedes the European in point of time. It is not easy to 
understand why it should be fouml necessary at this time of the day to 
establish or demolish such theories; the proper attitude must be the readiness 
to wait till fresh facts come to light. The author has connected the Oryan 
culture to Uravidian, and described the building up of the stage as mainly due 
to the latter. Probably this A\as felt necessary to link up Bengali drama to 
the remote paste. WV feel that it might liaA^e been better left to Sanskrit 
scholars and historians for a correct approach and assessment so far as the 
Bengali characteristics go, all that is suggested is that old Bengali plays 
have disappeared. Certainly, no theory can be built on plays that have 
disappeared. 

So far as the first three chapters go, we regret Ave cannot find any new 
contribution to our existing knoAvledge of the subject. In the next chapter, 
Ave come across the groAAdh and rise of Calcutta, Lebedeff and the establish- 
ment of Hindu College, the first half being taken up AAith the groAvth and 
development of drama in Greece and England. The original ot Lebedeff ’s 
Bengali play is mentioned on page 75 as an English play called The Disguise. 
But has this English original been identified ? Is that the real name of the 
play ? Prof. Basu was quite justified in naming Prasanna Kumar, DeA^ozio 
and Nabin Basu in this chapter when discussing the groA^th of the popularity 
for drama, but one wonders if the name given on page 76 as Nabin ‘Chandra’ 
Basu is quite correct. Even granting that the author was cramped for 
space, one fails to understand why Prof. Wilson and Principal Richardson’s 
names have not been mentioned in connection with the popularization of the 
drama among students and their initiation into the mysteries of English 
drama. Madhusudan Datt’s contribution has been, of course, mentioned, 
but its disappearance from the stage has not been explained. 

Prof. Basu as a Girish Lecturer, has rightly devoted more space to 
Girishchandra than to any other individual writer, considering him Avith 
special reference to his knowledge of the stage-craft, to his pMosophy of 

( 141 ) 
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life and to his language. But the same case has not been shown in respect 
of Girishchandra’s successors. We are told Amritalal Basu wrote about 
‘16 or 17’ plays, and Dwijendralal wrote ‘a few’ rangoter plays like viraha 
(pp. 186, 208). Rabindranath Tagore has been dismissed in about 60 lines; 
considering the poet’s direct and indirect influence on his contemporaries, 
even if his own output of dramatic literature is put aside, this is not justified. 
It is not a fact that in Bengal at any rate, if not in India, symbolic dramas 
are always ‘caviare to the general’. In certain aspects, Rabindranath’s 
plays and experiments on the dramatic form have a representative character, 
representing a changing attitude of the educated Bengali mind regarding 
drama, and they show, curiously enough, a tendency to swing back to our 
past traditions. In the concluding portion of the 7th chapter, Prof. Basu 
has mentioned the law regulating dramatic performances and criticized it 
too, recognizing its usefulness even today as a check against bad t«iste 
and communalism. One wonders why he did not mention how books like 
Siraj -ud-doula came to be proscribed, and how Dwijendralal’s plays could 
not be shown on the stage since 191 6 or 191 7 to a large extent. It was not 
merely that the British Government was anti-national in its character, but 
the reactionary League Government in Bengal also was responsible for the 
deterioration. 

In the last and concluding chapter. Prof. Basu discusses modern plays 
and means of their improvement. He has not, in this connection, mentioned 
Satu Sen and Prof. Sahid Suhrawardy who had returned to Bengal in the 
twenties of the present century vdth foreign experience and tried experiments 
in rebuilding the stage according to the spirit of modern times. Nor has 
Prof. Basu mentioned anywhere the services of Sachin Sengupta who has all 
through these years kept up the tradition of the Bengali drama. The modern 
play has also struck a new note in the works of Bidhayak Bhattacharyya, 
Manmatha Ray and Banaphul ; it will not do to ignore them in a w^ork on 
Bengali Drama which seeks to extend its scope to our times. The drama 
also finds its w^ay to the A.l.R. programme, and consequently some institu- 
tional changes are expected to be reflected in our ideas of dramatic activity. 
Prof. Basu, while condemning the lack of all endeavour to hardness the 
youthful mind to dramatic technique, forgets to note the attempts of 
Bimal Ghose, the organizer of ‘Manimela’, who has been active in creating 
a stage and writing plays which would be in tune with the youthful mind. 
No doubt Europe and America are far in advance of us in this respect, but 
it is only reasonable to take stack of what v e have. 

As regards the suggestion that the Uni\ ersity of Calcutta should include 
histrionics as a branch of academic study, we feci that just now^ what the 
University wants is consolidation more than multiplication of its courses 
of study. Would it not be better to leave something for extra-curriculum 
activity ^ 

There is one lapse which may be noted here. On p. 229 of the book 
Prof. Basu mentions that it was Mr. Flaming who first introduced the 
cinema to Bengal w^hen he show^ed a silent film in 1902, only 400 ft. long. 
The date mentioned must have been a mistake, as the Royal Bioscope 
Company under the management of Hiralal Sen and Matilal Sen was 
registered by 1 898. 

Prof. Basu’s book will bo read with interest by a large number of 
readers who are sure to profit by the perusal of a work in which he has 
given proof of his scholarship and experience. 


P. R. Sen. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL TOWARDS THE STUDY 
OF BUDDHISM: 1788-1949 

By SiBADAS Chaudhtjei, Deputy Librarian, Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(Communicated by S. K. Saraswati) 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Sir William Jones, a newly appointed Puisne Judge of the old Supreme 
Court at Fort William in Bengal, landed at Calcutta in September, 1783. 
During his long voyage from England to India while on the Arabian Sea 
a train of reflections on the ‘eventful histories and agreeable fictions of the 
Eastern World ’ crossed his mind and these reflections of a master of several 
oriental languages took shape in the institution, on the 15th January, 
1784, of the Asiatic Society to investigate within the geographical limits 
of Asia whatever is performed by man or produced by nature. In the 
inaugural address delivered by Sir William Jones on the occasion he chalked 
out the object of the Society as ‘enquiry into the history and antiquities, 
arts, sciences and literature of Asia’ and it was agreed that ‘in the infancy 
of the Society there ought to be no confinement, no trouble, no expense, 
no unnecessary formality.’ It was decided to have weekly meetings for 
the purpose of hearing original papers read on such subjects as fall within 
the Society’s enquiries and to invite all curious and learned men to send 
their valuable tracts to the Secretary for publication as Asiatick Miscellany 
towards the end of each year. 

During the first few years, how^ever, no such publications could bo 
taken in hand. The Society having no funds of its owm at the time Mr. 
Manuel Cantoj)her of the Hon. E.I. Co.’s Printing Office undertook such a 
publication as a private speculation and the first volume was brought out 
in 1788 under the title Asiatick Researches, instead of what the founder 
had contemplated. By 1797 five volumes came out and were w^armly 
received in the literary world. They made such a name and fame that 
editions of it were brought out in different countries of Europe, including 
a pirakid edition in England in 1798. The reception which the first five 
volumes met with induced the Society to bring out the AR on its own account 
from 1798. In 1829 it was decided to divide the AR into two parts: one 
for scientific and the other for literary communications and the plan was 
carried out in Vol. 17 (1832) to Vol. 20 (1839). This publication ceased 
after the 20th volume in 1839 and the Society formally dropped it in 1842. 

The form of the AR was not suitable for short but interesting and 
learned communications on new and important discoveries and ideas which 


Abbreviations used : 

AR — ^Asiatick Rosoarches 
BI — Bibliotheca Indica 
I — Introducing India (I) 

J — Journal 
M — Memoirs 
Mon. — Monographs 
P — Proceedings. 
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w^re necessarily left out. For a time these found a place in the Quarterly 
Oriental Jourwl, started in 1 821 by Dr. H. H. Wilson, and in the Transactions 
of the Medical and Physical Society, Both the publications were, however, 
dropped in 1827. 

Capt. J. D. Herbert's monthly journal, Gleanings in Science, which 
appeared in 1829, superseded the above two Journals. The Society gained 
the privilege of having the precis of its monthly proceedings, which hstd 
heretofore been preserved in manuscripts, regularly published in this 
Journal. 

In 1830 when Capt. Herbert left Calcutta, James Prinsep took up the 
responsibility to continue to get out the publication in a new character and 
under a new name, The Journal of the Asiatic Society, The sanction sought 
for was given on the March 7, 1832, and the first issue of the Journal 
appeared in March, 1 832, under the title of The Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 

Thus in its new character, it became the organ Ho give publicity to 
such oriental matter as the antiquarian, the linguist, the traveller and the 
naturalist may glean, in the ample field open to their industry in this part 
of the world (i.e. Asia), and as far as means would permit, to the progress 
of the various sciences at home, especially such as are connected in any 
way with Asia*. (J. -1832-Preface.) 

The Government conceded the privilege of franking through the Bengal 
and Bombay Presidencies and Ceylon (J-T-IX), in consideration of the 
publication of Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton’s Statistics of Bengal as an appendix 
to it. The Journal was given gratis to members for the first two years. 

The frequency and regidarity of its publication was a great advantage 
and many papers, otherwise reserved for the AR, were diverted to this 
Journal. Thus de facto recognition was accorded to it as an organ of the 
Society, which was ultimately to supersede the AR. James Prinsep left 
Calcutta in 1838. It was in the conduct of this Journal that the amiable 
and good qualities of the man were most apparent, and of most benefit 
to the public. His own labours were the grand stay, the glory, and the 
honour of the Journal. After his retirement the situation came to such a 
pass that at the close of 1 842 the AR had to be finally dropped and the 
JASB was officially taken over by the Society. 

The Council appointed a Sub-Ct)mmittee in J905, to consider the 
style, paper and design of the Society’s Publication. The Committee 
recommended ‘the establishment of a quarto publication for the larger 
memoirs, the residue of small papers can be conveniently published in a 
single Journal styled the “Journal & Proceedings’' of the Society’ and also 
‘ To facilitate the system of publishing papers, and to avoid the delay often 
caused by reference to Council, in accordance with the standing regulations, 
the Committee recommended that all arrangements with regard to the 
publication of papers be mode by a standing Publication Committee, 
composed of the Editors of the J. & P. and that this Committee be given 
the powers now resting with Council, except when the publication 
of a paper involves expenditure beyond the sanctioned grant.’ The 
recommendation of the Sub-Committee was accepted. (J. & P. 1905.) 

Proceedings 

Ever since the inaugural meeting held on January 15, 1784, the records 
of every meeting are being regularly kept and these manuscript proceedings 
constitute invaluable documents for the history of the Society. With the 
institution of the Journal in 1832 precis of the proceedings were included 
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in the Journal and before that in the Gleanings in Science which started in 
1829. 

In 1865 the Proceedings was separated from the body of the Journal 
to contain the precis of the Society’s Proceedings and short notes. At 
that time it was also decided, as was done in the case of AE. in 1829, to 
divide the Journal into two distinct parts: Letters and Science. 

From 1832 to date this Journal had passed two stages of its career, 
and entered its third in 1935. 


Ist Ser. : Journal: Vol.s 1-74: 1832-1904. 

Proceedings: Vols. 1-40: 1865-1904. 
2nd (New) Ser. : J. & P.: Vols. 1-30: 1905-34. 
3rd Ser. :J. (Letters)')^., , 

(Science) I 1"= 19-^5- 

Year Book: Vols. 1-: 1935-. 


Oriental Publications 

The first scheme came from the Brethren of the Baptist Mission at 
Serampore for publication of Series of Sanskrit works with translations. 
It was considered in 1806 (P. — ^May 15, 1806) by the Committee of Papers 
and the aid and patronage were extended to the missionaries for a single 
work, the translation of the Ramayaua (P. — July 3, 1805). On October 7, 
1807, the text of Sahkhya was also selected. But the patronage was 
withdrawn after the publication of the first three volumes of the Ramayana 
and the idea was abandoned. 

On July 2, 1806, the society considered a scheme prepared by Sir James 
Mackintosh, the President of the Literary Society of Bombay, for regular 
publication of Sanskrit texts and it was resolved to ‘publish from time to 
time, as their funds will admit of it, in volumes distinct from the AR, 
translation of short works in tlie Sanskiit and other Asiatic languages, or 
extracts and descriptive accounts of books of greater length in those 
languages, w^hieh may be offered to the Society and appear deserving of 

pubheation and the series of vols. bo entitled Bibliotheca Asiatics, 

or a Descriptive Catalogue of Asiatic Books, with extracts and translations’. 

But the resolution was not tciven effect to beyond the aid granted to 
private individuals for oriental publications. 

In the year 1835 the Government x)rohibitod the publication of any 
oriental works at the expense of the fund, which had been set apart under 
the Charter Act of 1 813 to be applied in part to the revival and improvement 
of literature and the encouragement of the learned natives of India. It 
was further directed that the printing of the whole of the Oriental Works ^ 
then in progress under the auspices of the General Committee ol Public In- 
struction with the two exceptions, i.e. (i) Fatawa Alamgiri, and (ii) a 
treatise on spherical Trigonometry (Arabic), should be immediately suspen- 
ded, and printed sheets be sold as ‘waste paper’. 

There was a lengthy discussion in the Society on the 6th May, 1835, 
as to the propriety of the measure — ‘so unjust, impopular and impolitic an 
act, which was not far outdone by the destruction of the Alexandrine 
Library itself’. A Special Committee was appointed with Mr. W. H. 
Macnaughten, Dr. W. H. Mill, Mr. James Prinsep, and Late Ram 


I (i) Mahabharata. (ii) KajataranginT. (iii) Naishada. (iv) Sausruta. (v) Sarira- 
vidya. (vi) Fatawe Alamgiri. (\di) Inaya. (\dii) Khazanat ul llin, (ix) Jawame ul 
Ilm Til Biazi. (x) Anis ul Musharrahiu. (xi) A Treatise on Algebra (in Arabic). 
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Kamal Sen to draw up an urgent memorial, avoiding to the utmost all 
controversial points. The draft memorial begging that the obnoxious 
order might be rescinded, was adopted nem con after certain improvements 
and was transmitted to the Governor-General in Council under the 
signature of the President Sir Edward Ryan. 

The Government declined to accede to the Society’s request, but offered 
to make over all the unfinished oriental works to the Asiatick Society ‘ willing 
to complete them at their own expense With the reply of the Government 
the pleasing dream had now vanished. However, the Society decided to 
accept the offer and proceed to complete themi proposing at the same time to 
undertake the publication of a fresh series as soon as this part of their task 
was accomplished, A Committee was also appointed to draw up a memorial 
adopting the most conciliatory and most effectual means of attaining the 
end, to the Court of Directors and Board of Control. It was forwarded 
to the Court of Directors through the local Government, in which the 
Society expressed their assurance that if the Court deemed it ‘inexpedient 
to alter the appropriation of the Parliamentary Fund, which the local 
Government had determined upon, they would desire some other means of 
continuing that encouragement to the cause of Asiatic literature which 
reflected honour on the hand that dispensed it’, and the memorial proceeds 
to ask for ‘pecuniary aid in the expense of publishing standard and useful 
works in Oriental literature.’ 

The co-operation and patronage of European Literary Associations and 
friends of Oriental Literatures which were also invited, were also extended 
to the Society. 

Prof. H. H. Wilson, then the London Agent of Society, succeeded to 
prevail upon the Court of Directors to concede to the prayer under certain 
conditions to recommend to the Government of India to appropriate funds 
to the preparation and publication of works on instruction in the Eastern 
Languages. The Fund was placed at the disposal of the Society (P.-1838- 
Jime). 

But the grant thus received could not be judieiously spent in con- 
formity with the intentions and encouragement of the Court of Directors 
due to the conspicuous absence of James Prinsep due to ill health which 
compelled him to leave for a change. But death cut him away from this 
world leaving his mission unfinished. 

Bibliotheca Indtca 

In 1847 a Committee was appointed to devise ways and mr ans to carry 
out the Court of Director’s wishes as to the publication of the \>da. The 
recommendation was sketched in a judicious minute by Mr. J. W. Laidley 
(December, 1847), to start a monthly serial Journal under the title Bibliotheca 
Indica and the work was taken in hand at the beginning of 1848. The 
Editorship of the project was entrusted to Dr. E. Roer on a salary of 
Rs. 100 p.m., whose principal duty was to supply English translation of the 
works already taken in hand. 

But the project fell through before the 4 fasciculi of the Samhita of the 
Rg-Veda could be published, as the news arrived that the Court of Directors 
had decided to get them done by Dr. Max Mtiller and Dr. H. H. Wilson. 

At the close of 1850, the Council appointed a Bub-committee to report 
the expediency of introducing further changes into the management of the 


The works abandoned were all completed with the exception of (i) ^ariravidya 
and (ii) treatise on Algebra. 
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publications, and acted on the recommendation ‘to abolish the post of the 
chief editor, remuneration of editors according to the nature of the work 
done, and no work should be printed without so much critical apparatus as 
is necessary for giving an account of the MSS. made use of, their authority 
and age, etc., and a r6sum6 of the contents of the volume (J-XIX-629) 

It gave a fillip to the distinguished scholars Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidya- 
sagar, Dr. A. Sprenger, and J. R. Ballantyne, and several valuable works were 
taken in hand. But for the limited resources at the disposal of the Society, 
it became necessary to put a stop to the publication of the series after 
five years in order to pay off arrears. 

Adverting to the excess of expenditure over income, the Court of Direc- 
tors remarked ; ‘ This augmented activity and enhanced expense arise espe- 
cially from the great impulse given to the publications of Mohammedan litera- 
ture and the Arabic language when we authorised the appropriation of 

a special grant to the encouragement of Indian literature, we had in view 
especially the literature of the Hindus, although we do not propose to 
exclude Mohammedan literature of local origin or interest; but we certainly 
did not contemplate a voluminous and costly publication ... of the 
literature of Arabia and not at all that of India. 

We, therefore, direct that the encouragement of such works be here- 
after withheld. The publication that have been commenced may be 
completed.’ (P, — May, August, 1856). 

Similar communications were received from Dr. Wilson giving strictures 
upon the choice of works selected for the BI — which is becoming more of 
a Bibliotheca Arabics, than a Bibliotheca Indica, inconsistent with the 
intention of the BI, which was to furnish scholars with books to read, not 
to provide students with the means of learning to read them.’ (August 17, 
1855.) 

Henceforth the Society acted upon the principles outlined by the Court 
of Directors. The grant for publication was now divided into two distinct 
parts: (j) Semitic works, and (ii) Sanskritic works. In 1868 Mr. W. Stokes, 
then Legal Member of the Supreme Council, who, w^hile accepting the proprie- 
ty of it, remarked that, in view of the vast extent and paramount importance 
of Sanskrit literature, and the little that has yet been done towards its 
preservation, the amount devoted to it was very small, and recommended 
it to be doubled. The Government approved of his suggestion and an 
additional amount of Rs.2o0 p.m, w^as exclusively granted for Sanskrit 
works. 

On October 5, 1803, the Society mooted the idea ‘to bring to light the 
treasures of Sanskrit lore buried in private libraries or collection in India.’ 
A memorial wrs submitted to the Government on July 1, 1807. But the 
Society had to wRit the arrival of the Government of Lord LawTcnce who 
took up the idea warmly and acted upon the recommendations of Mr. W. 
Stokes. Thus the dream of the Society ‘to furnish to the literary world as 
much information as is needed in particular branches of Indian knowledge’, 
was fulfilled in the copy of the ‘Notices of Sanskrit MSS. (In 15 Vols.) 
edited by R. L. Mitra, and H. P. Sastri'. 

The Society did not only limit its efforts for the publication of 
Oriental works, scientific and literary wwks taken in hand in India alwa 3^8 
found ready support from the Society. 

During the last 162 years (1788-1949), the Society fulfilled the desire 
of the illustrious founder of the Society and contributed to the advancement 
of knowledge with reference to the East, particularly India. The publica- 
tions of the Society have established a reputation and the Society has 
hitherto admirably accomplished the purpose for which it was set on foot. 
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The section may be concluded with the appropriate comments made by the 
founder, Sir W. Jones: ‘It will flourish, if naturalists, chemists, antiquaries, 
philologers, and men of science, in different parts of Asia, will commit their 
observations to writing, and send them to Asiatic Society at Calcutta; it 
wiU languish, if such communications shall be long intermitted; and it wiU 
die away, if they shall entirely cease.* 

In the following pages will be found a complete up-to-date inventory 
of the publications of the Society bearing on the different aspects of Buddhist 
culture, religion, and philosophy. 

Since the foundation of the Society, papers relating to the reli^on, 
culture and history of Buddhism have been published by the Society. 
Really interesting, illuminating and informative lectures by scholars of 
repute on Buddhism have been delivered in the Society and many of these 
have been recorded in the J oumal and Proceedings of the Society. 

This bibliography of the papers published by the Society between 
1788-1949 has been prepared to enable the research workers and scholars 
to find out at a glance what treasures this Society possesses in this section. 


TI. BIBLIOGRAPHY 1 

1 , A siatir Sod pfy of Be7i gal . 

Centenary Review, from 1784-1883; ed. by R. L. Mitra, A. F. R. 
Hoemlc, and P. N. Bose. 1885. 

2, Asfa-Sdhasrikd-Prajmpdrdmitd; ed. by R. L. Mitra. 

BI— no.— 1887-88. 

3, Ballantyne (JR), — tr. 

Sanscrit msoriptions from Behar; with remarks by Capt. M. Kittoe. 
J-XVII(i)-1848— 492. 

4, Banerji (AC), 

A Buddha image from Kurkihar. 

J-ITI-1937— 53. 

J.6‘. Barva (BM). 

5. Identification of Four Jatakas at Bharaut. 

J.XTX-1923— 349. 

6. Notes on Five Bharaut Epithets. 

J-XTX.1923— 357, 


1 Cine to the Rnferencos and their arrangements. 


J or AR or M 

Volume (Part) 

i 
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Publication 

Page 

BT or Mon 

Work number 
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7. BayUy (EC). (See also 1464.) 

Note on some sculptures found in the district of Peshawar, 
J-XXI.1852— 606. 

8-9. Beames (J). 

8. The Alti Hills in Cuttack. 

J-XLR^(i)-1876— 20. 

9. More Buddhist Remains in Orissa. • 

J-XLI(i).1872— 7. 

10. Beames (J) and Mit)a (RL). 

An Inscription on the back of a Statuette found at Kopari (Balasore), 
P-1870—4. 

Bendall (c) — see 181 . 

11. Bhattacharya (BC). 

Identification of three Monuments at Sarnath. 

J-XV.1919— 191. 

12. Bhdvavivela. 

Prajna-pradipa : A Commentary in Tibetan on the Madhyamaka; 
ed. b^^M, Walleser. 

Bl— 226— 1914. 

13. Bird (J). 

Opening of the Topes at the caves of Kanari, near Bombay, and the 
relics found in them. 

J.X(i).1841— 94. 

Bose (PN) — see 1. 

14. Bidie (G). 

The Pagoda or Vara ha coins of South India — Buddhist Coins. 
d-LII(i)-1883— 36. 

15. Bloch (T). 

An ancient inscribed Buddhist Statue from Qravastl. 
J-LXVn(i).1898— 274. 

16. Broadley (A3f). 

The Buddhist Remains of Bihar in Patna. (With 9 Plates.) 
‘j.XLI(i)-1872— 209. 

17. Broume(HJ). 

The Pegu Pagoda. 

J.XXXVI(i).1867— 109. 
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18, Burney (H). 

Discovery of Buddhist images with Deva-nagri inscriptions at 
Tagoung, the ancient capital of the Burmese Empire. 

J.V.1836— 157. 

Bumouf (E) — see 177, 

19, Burt(TKS), 

Inscription found near Bhabra, three marches from Jeypore on the 
road to Delhi, with a note from Capt. M. Kittoe. 

J-IX(i)-1840— 616. 

20-1, Bysack (Gaur Das), 

20. Notes on a Buddhist Monastery at Bhot Bagan (Howrah), on two 

rare and valuable Tibetan MSS. discovered there, and on Puran 
Gir Gosain, the celebrated Indian Aeharya and Government 
Emissary at the court of the Tashi Lama, Tibet, in the last century. 
(With 2 Plates.) 

J.LIX(i).1890— 50. 

21. Note on some Buddhist copper coins, and a terra-cotta figure. 

P-1888—113. 

22, Caddy (AE), 

Asoka inscriptions in India. 

' P-1895—153. 

23, Carnac {UR), 

Note on souie copper Buddhist Coins. 

J-XLIX-1880— 138. 

24, Carte {WE), 

Notice of Amulets in use by the Trans-Himalayan Buddhists. With 
a note by A. Csoma de Koros. (With 3 Plates.) 

J-IX(ii)-l 840—904. 

25, Ca^pani {E), 

The Cave of the Shadow of the Buddha at Nagarahara. 
J.XI(i)-1945~49. 

20, Chakravarti {Nilmani), 

Spirit Belief in the Jataka stories. 

J-X-1914— 257. 

27, Chatterji {DC), {8ee also 33,) 

The Yogavataropade^a: A Mahayana treatise on Yoga by 
Dharmendra. 

J-XXTII.1927— 249. 
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28. Cockhurn (8J). 

Sita’s Window or Buddha’s Shadow Cave. 

J.LVI(i).1887— 31. 

29. Conolly (HV). 

Note of discoveries of Gems from Kandahar. 

J.IX(i).1840— 97. 

30. Cousens (H). 

Report on the Boria or Lakha Medi Stupa near Junagadh. 
J-LX(i).]891— 17. 

31-7. Csoma de Koros (yl). (See also 24y 243.) 

31. Extracts from Tibetan works, the Bkah-hgyur-mdo-kha. 

J-III.1834— 57. 

32. Enumeration of historical and grammatical works to be met with 

in Tibet. 

J-VII(i)-l 838—1 47. 

33. Mahavyutpatti ; Sanskrit-Tibetan-English vocabulary; ed. by E. D, 

Ross, S. V. Vidyabhusan and D. C. Chatterji. 

M-JV-1910— 1944. 

34. Note on the origin of the Kala-cliakra and Adi-Buddha systems. 

J.Il-1833— 57. 

35. Notices of the different systems of Buddhism, extracted from the 

Tibetan authorities. 

J.VlT(i)-1838— 142, 

36. Origin of the Sakya race: tr. from the La, or the 26th volume of 

the M-Do class m the Ka-gyur commencing on the 161st leaf. 
J.IM833— 385. 

37. Translation of a Tibetan Fragment, with remarks by H. H. Wilson. 

J-I-l 832—269. 

38-43. Vinminglmm (.4). 

38. Coins of Indian Buddhist Satraps, with Greek inscriptions. 

J-XXIII-1854— 679. 

39. Collection of Statues and other specimens of Bauddha sculpture 

from Saranath. 

P.1836— 588. 

40. A Letter on the Buddhist discoveries at Sultanganj. 

P-l 862-453. 

41. Memorandum on the operations of the Archaeological Survey for 

the season 1873-74. 

P-l 874— 108. 

42. Memorandum regarding a proposed investigation of the archaeo- 

logical remains of Upper India. 

P-l 862— 98. 
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43. Report of the Proceedings of the Archaeological Survey of India 
for the season 1 862-63. 

J-XXXIV(i)-1866— 240, 246, 269. 

44, Cunningham {JD), 

Notes on the antiquities of the districts within the Bhopal Agency. 
(With 2 Plates.) 

J-XVI(ii)-1847— 739. 

io, Dahlmann (Father SJ.). 

Archaeologisch Ondcrzoek op Java en Madura. I — ^Beschrijving van 
de ruing by de Tcsa Toempang, gcnaamd Tjandi Djago. Batavia, 
1904. 

J-I.1905--94. 

46-36, Das (Sarat Chandra), (See also 64, 101, 118,) 

46. Buddhist and other legends about Khoten. 

J.LY(i)-]886— 193. 

47. Contributions on the religion, history, etc. of Tibet : 

(flf) Ancient China, its sacred literature, philosophy and religion 
as known to the Tibetans. 

J-LI-1882— 99. 

(b) Detached notices of the different Buddhist schools of Tibet. 

J.LI{i)-188l— 121. 

(c) Dispute between a Buddhist and a Bonpo Priest for the 

possession of Mt. Kailasa and tlie Lake Manasa. 
J-L(i).1881— 206. 

(d) Early History of Tibet. 

J.L-1881— 211. 

(e) Life and Legend of Nagarjuna. 

J-LI(j)-1881— 116. 

(f) Life and Legend of Tsou Khapa (Lo-ssah-Tagpa), the great 

Buddhist Reformer of Tibet. 

J-LI(i)-l 881—53. 

(g) The Lives of the Panehhcn-Rinpochhes, or Tasi Lamas. 

(With 14 Plates.) 

J-LI(i)-1881--16. 

(/i) Rise and Progress of Buddhism in Mongolia (Hor). 
J.LI(i)-1881— 68 

(i) Rise and Progress Jih or Buddhism in China. 

J-LT(i)-1881— 87. 

(j) Rise and Progress of Buddhism in Tibet. 

J-Ll(i)-1881— 1. 

(k) Tibet in the Middle Ages. 

J-L.1881— 236. 
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48. Dokalzang. 

P.1895— 39. 

49. The Hierarchy of the Dalai Lama, 1406-1745. 

J.LXXIII(Ext.l )-1904— 80. 

60. Life of Atisa (Dlpamkara ^rijiiana). 

J-LX(i).1891— 46. 

61. The Monasteries of Tibet. 

J.I-1905— 106. 

62. A Note on the Antiquity of Chittagong, compiled from the Tibetan 

works Pagsam Jon-Zah of Sunpa Khan-po and Kahbab Dun-dan 
of Lama Taranath. 

J.LXVII(i)-1898— 20. 

63. A Note on the Buddhist Golden Book exhibited by the President, 

the Hon’ble Sir Charles Elliott. (With 1 Plate.) 

LXITI(i)-1894— 20. 

64. Notices of Orissa in the Early Records of Tibet. 

J-IIM907— 221. 

65. On the Kala Cakra system of Buddhism which originated in Orissa. 

J.III-1907— 225. 

56. A short note on the Paradise of the Northern Buddhist called 
De-wa-chan in Tibetan and SUKHAVATI in Sanskrit (With 1 
Plate.) 

P.1891— 71. 

67. Davasamdvp. 

A Tibetan Fimeral Prayer. 

J.XIL1916— 147. 

68. Dey {Nnndolal). 

The Vikramasila Monastery. 

J-V-1 909—1, 

69-60. DharrnakMi. 

69. Nyaya-Bindu: With commentary by Vinita-deva; ed. by L. de la 
Vallee Poussin. 

BI— 171— 1908-13. 

60. Nyaya-Bindu Index (Sanskrit and Tibetan); compiled by S. C* 
Vidyabhusana. 

BI— 230— 1917. 

61. Dharmottara Acarya. 

Nyaya-Bindu-Tika; ed. by Peter Peterson. 

BI— 128— 1929. 

62. Dickinson (E). 

Art in Gandhara. 

1-1947—33. 


II 
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63. Doyal (Parmeshwar). 

An Ancient Cave and some Ancient Stupas in the district of Gaya. 
J-LXXIII(i)-1904— 30. 

64. Dpag-Bsam’HJchri-Sin. 

Appendix to the bilingual edition, Sanskrit and Tibetan, of the 
Avadana-Kalpalata. A simplified prose abbreviation of the 
metrical full Tibetan translation of the work; ed. by S. C. Das. 
BI— 130— 1890-94. 

65. Dutt(ON). 

The Antiquities of Belwa-Sirsea. 

P-l 895—154. 

66.7. Edgley(NGA). 

66. A Glimpse of India — ^thirteen hundred years ago. 

1-1947—51. 

67. The Temples of India. 

I. 1947—1. 

68. Forbes (J). 

Notes on the Buddhas from Ceylonese authorities, with an attempt 
to fix the dates of the appearance of the last four; being these of 
the Maha-Bhadra Kalpa (or present age). 

J-V.1836— 321. 

69. Francke (AH). 

Lodvags rGyabrabes. The Chronicles of Ladakh, according to 
Schlagintweit’s MS. (translation). 

J. yi.l910— 393. 

70. Furgusson (G). 

On the tower at Boodh Gya. 
p.1866— 133. 

Ghosa (Pratap Chandra) — see 194. 

71. Godwin-Austen (HH). 

On the system employed in outlining the figures of deities and other 
religious drawings, as practised in Ladak, Zaskar, etc. 

J-XXXIII-l 864—1 51.- 

72. Grierson (GA). 

On a stone image of the Buddha found at Rajagrha, 
J-LXIII(i).1894— 35. 

73. Grmm (FS). 

Note on a photograph of a Buddhist sculpture found at SSmath. 
P.1881— 113. 


ZIB 
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74. Ouha (DP). 

Metres in Jatakas. 

J-XIII.1947— 45. 

75. Ourner (CW). 

Some textual notes on Asvaghosha’s BUDDHACHARITA. 
J.XXII4926— 1. 

76--83. Hodgson (BH). 

76. European Speculations on Buddhism. 

J.llI-1834— 382. 

77. Further note on the inscription from Sarnath. 

J-IV-1835— 211. 

78. Further remarks on M. Remusat's Review of Buddhism. 

J-III.1834— 425, 499. 

79. Note on the primary language of the Buddhist writings. 

J.VI(ii).1837— 682. 

80. Notice of the language, literature, and religion of the Bauddhas 

of Nepal and Bhat (Tibet). (With 3 Plates.) 

AR-XVI-l 828—409. 

81. Quotations from original Sanscrit authorities in proof and illustra- 

tion of Mr. Hodgson’s sketch of Buddhism. 

J.V.1836— 28, 71. 

82. Remarks on an inscription in the Ranja and Tibetan (Uchhen) 

characters, taken from a temple on the confines of the Valley of 
Nepal. 

J-IV.1835— 196. 

83. Translation of a Naipali Devuta Kalyana, with notes. 

J.XII(i)-1843— 400. 

84r-6. Hoernle (AFR). {See also i, 148.) 

84. A Report on the British Collection of Antiquities from Central 

Asia. (With 3 Tables and 13 Plates.) 

J.LXX(Ext.l)-1901— 1. 

85. Tliree further collections of ancient MSS. from Central Asia. (With 

Plate Nos. 7 to 30.) 

J-LXVKi).1897— 213. 

86. The Weber MSS. : Another collection of ancient MSS. from Central 

Asia. 

J.LXVI(i)-1893— 1. 

87-8. Hoey{T). 

87. On the identification of Kusinara, Vaisali, and other places mentioned 

by the Chinese pilgrims. (With an edition of a new copperplate 
inscription of Jayadityadeva II by Dr. T, Bloch.) 
J.LXIX(i)-1900— 74. 

J.LXX(i)-1901— 29. 
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88. Set Mahet. 

J.LXI(Ext.l).1892. 

Hoey (W) — see 202, 

89, Holmhoe of Christiania, 

Extract from a memoir entitled ‘Flaghoagen par Ravimoir og ne 
buddhistick Topes i Asien’. — On the tumulus called Flaghoug or 
the Mount of Pariblond on the isle of Raven, and on the topes of 
Asia. 

P-1872—185. 

90^2, Horne {C). (See also 195—7,) 

90. Notes on ancient remains in the Manipuri district. 

J.XXXVI(i)-1867— 157. 

91 . Notes on Buddhist remains near Mynpoorie. 

J-XXXVI(i).1867— 105. 

92. Notes on the carvings on the Buddhist railposts at Buddha Gaya. 

J.XXXVI(i)-1867— 107. 

93, Hngel (Baron). 

Notice of a visit to the valley of Kashmir in 1836. 

J-V-l 836—1 84. 

94, Jackson (W). 

Notice of two heads found in the Northern districts of the Pan jab, 
with drawings. 

J-XXM 852—511. 

95, Jacgvet (ME), 

Notice of the Vallabhi dynasty of Saui*ashtra; extracted from the 
Buddhist records of the Chinese. 

J-V-1 836—685. 

96-8. Kiiioe (M), (See also 3, 19,) 

96. Note on an image of Buddha found at Sherghatti, etc. 

J-XVI(i)-l 847—78. 

97. Notes on the sculptures of Bodh Gaya. 

J.XVI(i)-l847— 334. 

98. Notes on the Vihliras and Chaityas of Behar, 

J.XVI(i)-l 847—272. 

99, Knighton ( If). 

On the ruins of Anuradhapura, formerly capital of Ceylon. (With 2 
Plates.) 

J.XVI(i).1847— 213. 

100, Konow (Sten) — ed. 

Fragments of a Buddhist work in the ancient Aryan Language of 
Chinese Turkestan. 

M-V-1913— 17. 
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101. Ksemendra. 

^ Avadana-Kalpalata (Sanskrit and Tibetan); ed. by Saratcandra 
Das, H. M. Vidyabhusana and Satiscandra Vidyabhusana. 
(2 Vols.) ( VqL 1 reprint, 1940.) 

81—124—1889-1917. 

La Vallee Poussin (L. de) — see 59, 178. 

102. LaidUyiJW). 

Note on inscription from Behar. 

J.XVII(i).1848— 498. 

103. Lai {Munshi Mohayi). 

Imago of Buddha, dug up near Kabul. 

P.1834— 362. 

104^5. Latter (T). 

104. On the Buddhist emblems of architecture. 

J.XIV(ii)-1845— 623. 

103 Remarks on a Buddhist Coin or Medal, sent to the Soc iety through 
Captain Macleod, Asst. Commissioner, Tenasserim, by H.H. Prince 
of Mekkara. 

J.XIII(ii)-1844— 671. 

10()-1G, Law {BC). (^ee also 209.) 

106. Ahga and Campa in the Pali literature. 

J.XXI.1925— 137. 

107. The Aimakas or Assakas in Ancient India. 

J-XX.1924— 47. 

108. Afivaghosa. 

Mon-I — 1946. 

109. Data from the Sumahgalavilasini, Buddhaghosa’s commentary on 

the Digha Nikaya of the Sutta Pitaka. 

J.XXI.1925— 107. 

110. Early Buddhist Brothers and Sisters. 

J-XI.1946— 39. 

111. Gautama Buddha and the Paribrajakas. 

J-XXI.1925— 123. 

112. Influence of the Five Heretical Teachers on Jainism and Buddhism. 

J.XV.1919— 123. 

113. A Note on Buddhaghosa’s commentaries. 

J-XV-1919— 107. 

114. On the Chronicles of Ceylon. 

Momlll— 1947. 

115. A Short Account of the Wandering Teachers at the time of the 

Buddha. 

J-XIV-1918— 399. 
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116. Taxila as a Seat of Learning, in the Pali Literature. 

J.XIL1916— 17. 

117. LenpoU (JC). 

Some earthen Medallions bearing inscriptions and a bronze figure of 
Buddha. 

P-1869—246. 

118. Liston (D). 

Notice of antiquities discovered in the Eastern Division of Gorakhpur, 
with a copy of an inscription on a stone pillar, etc. and notes on the 
inscriptions by J. Prinsep. (Continuation of Facsimiles of Ancient 
Inscriptions.) 

J-VII(i)-1838— 33. 

119-21. Low{J). 

119. General observations on the contending claims to antiquity of 

Brahmans and Buddhists. 

J.XVIII(i).1849— 89. 

120. Gleanings in Buddhism; or translations of passages from a Siamese 

version of a Pali work, termed in Siamese, ‘ PHRA PAT’HOM ’. 
J-XVII{ii)-l 848—72, 591. 

121. On an inscription from Keddah, with notes by JWL. 

J.XVIII(i).1849— 247. 

722. Ma-Tawnlin. 

Chinese account of India. Translated from the Wan-heent’himg- 
kaou, or ‘Deep Researches into ancient Monuments*, Book 338, 
Fol. 14. 

J-VI(i)-1837— 61. 

123. Macgmvan (DJ). 

An Inscription from a Tablet in a Buddhist Monastery at Ningpo in 
China. 

J-XIII(i).1844— 113. 

124. Mahoney (T). 

On Singhala or Ceylon and the doctrines of Buddha from the books 
of Singhaleis. 

AR.VII-1801— 32. 

125-6. Maitra (AK). 

125. The Mauryan lilts or Dhvaja-stambhas: Do they constitute an 

independent order ? 

J.XXIX-1933— 317. 

126. Two Buddhist stone images from Malda. 

J-VII-l 91 1—621. 

127. Majvmdar {NO). 

Some notes on Buddhist iconography. 

J.XXIL1926— 169. 
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128. Majumdar (BC), 

Identification of some old sites in Rftjagriha. 

J-XV-1949— 65. 

129. Marten (Johan van), 

A contribution to the bibliography of Tibet. 

J-XVIILl 922-445. 

130-1, Markham (AM), 

130. Report on archaeological excavations in Bijnor, N.-W.F. 

J.LX(i).1891— 1. 

131. Two terra-cotta Buddhist medals. 

p.1887— 123. 

132, Marx (Karl), 

Three documents relating to the history of Ladakh: Tibetan text, 
translation and notes. 

J.LX-1891— 97. 

J-LXIII(i).1894— 94. 

133, Melville (WR). 

Notes on some Buddhist ruins at Doobkoond. 

J.XXXV(i).1866— 168. 

m, Min(WH). 

Restoration and translation on the Bhitari Lat, with critical and 
historical remarks. 

J-VI(i).l 837—1. 

135-45. Mitra (RL), (See also 1, 2,) 

185. Beef in ancient India. 

J.XLl(i).1872— 196. 

136. Buddhism and Odinism; their similitude; illustrated from Prof. 

Holmboe’s Memoir on les Traces de Buddhisme en Norwege. 
J-XXVII-l 858—49. 

137. A Buddhist Chaitya of bronze found near Raipur (Ashrafpur), 

Dacca. 

P-1891—119. 

138. Lalita-Vistara ; ed. by R. L, Mitra. 

BI— 15.-1853-77. 

139. Lalita-Vistara; tr. into English by R, L. Mitra. 

BI— 90.— 1881-86. 

140. Notes on ancient inscriptions from the Chusan Archipelago and the 

Hazara country. 

J-XXIV-1855— 324. 

141. Notes on inscriptions from Mathura. 

p.1868— 219. 
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142. On the ruins of Buddha-Gaya. 

J.XXXIII-1864— 173. ‘ 

143. On the temples of Deoghar. 

P.l 881—139. 

144. The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal. 1882. 

145. Transcripts and translations of two inscriptions from Buddha-Gaya* 

P.1880— 76. 

146-7. Mitra (RL) and Bayley (EC). 

146. An Imperial Assemblage at Delhi 3,000 years ago. 

J-XLV(i)-1876— 382, 386. 

147. On some Bactro-Buddhist Relics from Rawl Pindi. 

J.XXXI-1862— 175, 184. 

148. Mitra (RL), Das (SC), Hoernle (AR), and Mukherji (N). 

On Ekotibhava. 

P.1887— 169. 

149. Mitra (RL) and Sastri (HP). 

Notices of Sanskrit MSS. (1 5 Vols.) 1 870-191 1 . 

Mnkherji (N) — see 148. 

150--52. Norman (HC). 

150. Buddhist legends of Asoka and his times. Translated from the 

Pali of the Rasavahini by Laksmana Sastri . 

J-VI-1910— 57. 

151. Gandhakuti, the Buddha's Private Abode. 

J.IV-1908— 1. 

152. The Seven Sahajata of the Buddha. 

J-IV-1 908—95. 

153. Oldenherg (H). 

A Note on Buddhism, 

J-IX-1913— 123. 

154. Pearse (TD). 

On certain Buddhist antiquities of the Hazara valley. 
J-XXXIV(i).1865— 111. 

155-56. Peppe(W). 

1 55. Boodh Gaya temple. 

P.1871— 251. 

P-1865—150, 162. 

156. Notes on some of the antiquities in* the Gaya Dist. 

J.XXXV(i).1866— 49. 

Peterson (P) — see 61, 
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157-60. Phayre (AP). 

157. On the history of Pegu. 

J.XLII-1873— 23, 120. 

J-XLIIM874— 6. 

158. On the history of the Shwe Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon. 

J.XXVITI-1859-~473. 

159. Original text and translation of a Scroll of Silver in the Burmese 

language, found in a Buddhist Pagoda at Prome. 

J-XXV-l 856—1 73. 

160. Remarks upon an ancient Buddhist Monastery at Pn-gan, on the 

Irrawaddy. 

J-XXTX.1860— 346. 

161. Pigou. 

On the Topes of Darounta, and Caves of Bahrabad. 

J-X(i).1841— 381. 

162-70. Primep {Jamps), (See also 118.) 

162. Facsimiles of various ancient inscriptions. 

J.V-1836— 340, 482, 724, and 795. 

163. Further particulars of the Sanm and Tirhut Laths, and account of 

two Buddha inscriptions found, the one at Bakhra, in Tirhiit, the 
other at Sarnath, near Benares. 

J.IV- 1835—1 24. 

164. Interpretation of the most ancient of the inscriptions on the pillar 

called the Lat of Feroz Shah, near Delhi, and of the Allahabad, 
Radhia, and Mattiah pillar, or Lat, inscriptions which agree there- 
with. 

J.VI(ii)-l 837—566, 790. 

165. More Danams from the Sanchi tope near Bhilsa, taken in impression. 

J-VII(i).l 838—562. 

166. Note on the facsimiles of inscriptions from Sanchi Bhilsa, taken from 

the Society by Capt. E. Smith ; and on the drawings of the Buddhist 
Monument presented by Oapt. W. Murray, at the meeting of the 
7th June. 

J-VT(i)-l 837—451. 

167. Note on the occurrence of the Bauddha formula. 

J-W-l 835—71 3. 

1 68. Note on inscriptions at Udayagiri and KJiandgiri in Cuttack, in the 

Lat character. 

J-Vn(ii)-1 838—1072. 

1 69. Note on inscription on the pedestal of the Buddha image from Tirhut. 

J-IV.1836— 131. 
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170. On the edicts of Piyadasi or A 9 oka, the Buddhist Monarch of India, 
preserved on the Gimar rock in the Gujerat peninsula, and on the 
Dhauli rock in Cuttack; with the discovery of Ptolemy’s name 
therein. 

J.VII(i).1838— 219, 334. 

17 L Bangannathawami Aryavaraguru {8PV). 

Rasiapaasana. 

J-VT-1910— 169. 

172, Ratna Kirti, Asoka, and Ratnakara SarUi, 

Six Buddhist Nyaya Tracts; ed. by H. P. Sastri. 

BI— 185— 1910. 

173. Richardson (HE). 

Three ancient inscriptions from Tibet. 

J.XV(L).1949— 45. 

174-76. RivetUCarnac (H). 

174. Figure of Buddha recently found at Sarnath. 

P.1878— 66. 

175. Memorandum on Clay Discs called ‘Spindle Whorls’ and Votive 

Seals found at Sankisa, Behar, and other Buddhist ruins in the 
N..W.F.P. of India. (With 3 Plates.) 

J.XLIX(i)-1880— 127, 137. 

176. Note on some copper Buddhist coins. (With 2 Plates.) 

J.XLIX(i).1880— 138. 

177. Roer(E). 

Review of L’Histoire du Buddhism Indien, par E. Bumouf. 
J-XIV(ii).1845— 783. 

Ross (ED) — see 33, 

178. Santideva. 

Bodhi-Caryavatara-Pafijika: With the commentary of Prajhakara* 
mati; ed. by L. de la Vallee Poussin. 

BI— 150— 1901-14. 

1 79. Sarvajna Mitra of Kdsmira. 

Sragdhara-Stotra (Bauddha-stotra-samgraha or A Collection of 
Buddhist Hymns, Vol. 1): Sanskrit and Tibetan; ed. by S. C, 
Vidyabhusana. 

BI— 166— 1908. 

180-93. Sastri (HP). (See also 172.) 

180. Buddhism in Bengal since the Muhammadan conquest. 
J-LXIV(i)-1895— 55. 
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181. A Catalogue of palm-leaf and selected paper MSS. belonging to the 

Durbar Library, Nepal. With a Historical Introduction by C. 
Bendall. (2 Vols.) 1906-15. 

182. Qri-dharma-mangala: A distant echo of the Lalita-Vistara. 

J-LXIV(i).1895— 65. 

183. Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the Government 

Collection under the care of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal: 
Vol. 1— Buddhist MSS. 1917. 

184. Discovery of Abhisamayalamkara by Maitreyanath. 

J-VI-1910— 425. 

185. Discovery of the remnants of Buddhism in Bengal. 

P-1894—135. 

186. The discovery of a work by Aryadeva in Sanskrit. 

J-LXVII(i)-1898— 176. 

1 87. A New MS. of Buddha Carita. 

J.V.1909— 47. 

188. Notes on the newly found MS., Chatuhsatika by Aryadeva. 

J.VII-1911— 431. 

189. Notes on palm-leaf MSS. in the Library of the H.E. the Maharaja of 

Nepal. 

J.LXVI(i).1897— 310. 

190. On a new find of old Nepalese MSS. 

J-LXII(i)— 1893. 

191. Recovery of a lost epic by A^vaghosa. 

J-V.1909— 166. 

192. Refutation of Max Muller’s theory of the Renaissance of Sanskrit 

literature in the fourth century A.D., after a lull of seven centuries 
from the time of the rise of Buddhism. 

J-Vl-l 900—305. 

193. Report on the Search of Sanskrit MSS. (1895-1911). 

Sastri (Laksmana) — see 150. 

194, Sata-Sdhasrikd-Prajwpdrdmitd; ed. by Pratap Candra Ghosa. 
(2 Pts.) 

BI— 163— 1902-14. 

195-^97. Sherring (MA ) and Henne (C). 

196. Descriptions of Ancient Remains of Buddhist Monasteries and 
Temples, and of other buildings, recently discovered in Benares and 
its vicinity. 

J.XXXV(i)-1866— 61. 

196. Description of the Buddhist ruins at Bakariya Kund, Benares. 

(Illustrated by plans and lithographs.) 

J-XXXIV(i)-1866— 1. 

197. Some account of ancient remains at Saidpur and Bhitari. 

J.XXXIV(i)-1865— 80. 
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198^9, Sircar (DC). 

198. Two Tortoise-shell inscriptions in the Dacca Museum. 

J.XV(L)— 1949— 101. 

199. “ Vedic India and the Middle East’’ and the date of 6i^unaga. 

J.XV(L)— 1949— 125. 

200-1. Smith (V A). 

200. Ancient Buddhist statuettes and a Candella copperplate from 

Banda district. (With 5 Plates.) 

J.LXIV(i)-1895— 155. 

201. Graeco-Roman influence on the civilization of ancient India. 

' J-LXI(i)-1892— 50. 

202. Smith ( VA ) and Hoeij (W). 

Buddhist Sutras inscribed on bricks found at Gopalpur in the 
Gorakhpur district, 

P-1896—99. 

203. Stephenson (J). 

Excursion to the ruins and site of an ancient city near Bakhra, 13 
cos North of Patna and six North from Singhee. 

J-IV-l 835—1 28. 

204. Sykes (WH). 

Specimens of Buddhist inscriptions, with symbols, from the West of 
India. 

J-VI(ii)-] 837—1038. 

205. Tavmey (CH). 

Mahakapi jataka . 

P-1891—121. 

206. Taylor (W). 

Examination and analysis of the Mackenzie MSS. deposited in the 
Madras College Library — III Section, 3 — Account of the Bauddha 
Rajas who ruled in the seven walled Fort of Arzipadaitangi. 
J-VIT(i)-1838— 121. 

207-8. Thomas (E). * 

207. Ancient Indian weights. 

J.XXXIV(i)-1865— 22. 

208. Note on the present state of the excavations at Sarnath. 

J.XXIII.1854— 469. 

209. Thvpavamsa : Legend of the Topes; tr. into English by B. C. Law. 
BI-^268— 1945. 
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210. TucciiG). 

Animadversiones Indicae. 

J-XXVL1930— 125. 

211-14. Tumour (O), 

211. Account of the Tooth -relic of Ceylon, supposed to be alluded to the 

opening passage of the Firoz lat inscription. 

J-VI(i)-1837~866. 

212. An Examination of the Pali Buddhistical Annals. 

J.VI(ii)-1837— 501, 713. 

J.VII(ii).1838— 686, 789, 919, 991. 

21 3. Examination of some points of Buddhist chronology. 

J-V-1836— 521. 

214. Further notes on the inscriptions on the columns at Delhi, AUahabad, 

Betiah, etc. 

J.VI(ii).l 837—1049. 

21 f). Venis {A). 

Note on a Buddhist inscription from Hasra Kol, Gaya. 

J.TV.1908— 459. 

216. Vidyahhusana {Harimohan). (See also 101.) 

The Buddhist Bhava-chakra, as described by Kshemendra. 

P.1892— 98. 

217-25, Vidyabhmana (SC), (See also 33, 60, 101, 179.) 

217. A descriptive list of works on the Madhyamika philosophy — No. I. 

J. IV- 1908— 367. 

218. An Analysis of the Lahkavatara Sutra. 

J-I-1905— 159. 

219. Anui’uddha Thera: A learned Pali author of Southern India in 

the twelfth century A.D. 

J.I.1905— 217. 

220. Dignaga and his Pramana-samucchaya. 

J-I-1905— 217. 

221. Hetu-cacra-hamaru or Dignaga’s Wheel of Reasons, recovered from 

Labrang in Sikkim. 

J-III-1907— 627. 

222. Indian logic as preserved in Tibet. 

J.III-1907— 96, 241, 541. 

223. Sanskrit works on literature, grammar, rhetoric, and lexicography as 

preserved in Tibet. 

J-III-1907— 121. 

224. Sarvajfia-mitra. A Tantrik Buddhist author of KaSmira in the 

eighth century A.D. 

J-I-1905— 156. 
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225. So-sor-thar-pa, or a code of Buddhist Monastic laws; being the 

Tibetan version of Patimoksa of the Mulasarvastivada school. 
J-XL1915— 29. 

226-27. Vogel (JPh). 

226. Note on a Buddhist sculpture from Kandy, Ceylon. 

J.XI-1915— 147. 

227. Triloknatha. 

J.LXXI(i)-1902— 35. 

228-37. Waddell (LA). 

228. The Buddhist pictorial wheel of life. (With 3 Plates.) 

J-LXI(i)-1892— 133. 

229. Burmese Buddhist Rosaries. 

p.1892— 189. 

230. Description of Lhasa cathedral. 

J-LXIV-l 895—259. 

231. Discovery of Buddhist remains at Mount Uren in Mungir (Monghyr) 

district, and identification of the site with a celebrated Hermitage 
of Buddha. (With 4 Plates.) 

J.LXI(i).1892— 1. 

232. Identity of Upagupta, the High Priest of A 9 oka with Muggaliputta 

Tisso. 

P-1889—70. 

233. Lamic rosaries: Their kinds and uses. 

J-LXI(i).1892— 24, 

234. A sixteenth century account of Indian Buddhist shrines hy^an 

Indian Buddhist Yogi, translated from the Tibetan. 

P.1839— 55. 

235. A Tibetan guide book to the lost sites of Buddha’s Birth and Death. 

J.LXV(i).l 896—275. 

236. The ‘Tsam-chho-dung* (rtsa-mcchog-grong) of the Lamas and their 

very erroneous identification of the site of Buddha’s death. 
J.LXI(i).1892— 33. 

237. Upagupta, the Fourth Buddhist Patriarch and High Priest of A 9 oka. 

J.LXVI(i)-1897— 76. 

Walleser (M) — see 12. 

238. Walsh {EEC). 

A List of Tibetan Books brought from Lhasa by the ♦ Japanese Monk, 
Mr. Ekai Kawa Gochi. 

J.LXIII(i)-1904— 118. 

239. Ward (GE). 

Notes on the existence of Buddhist remains in the Dhoon. 

P.1866— 97. 
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24/0. WestmacoU (EV). 

On traces of Buddhism in Dinajpur and Bagura. 

J.XLIV(i).l 876—1 87. 

241. Wilkinson (T). 

Abstract of a Buddhist inscription at Aurung in Chatisgarh. 
P-1842—273. 

242. Wilscm (D). 

A Letter containing a few remarks on some temples in Kashmir. 
P-1866—164. 

243-4. WiU(m(HH). (See also 37.) 

243. Abstract of the contents of the Dul-va, or first portion of the 

Kah-g 3 Tir, from the analysis of Mr. A. Csomade Koros. 

J-I-1832— 1, 375. 

244. Of the Buddha Religion in Cashmir. 

AR-XV-1 825—1 10. 

245. Yide {H). 

Notes of a brief visit to some of the Indian remains in Java. 
J.XXXI-1862— 16. 


IIT. ANALYTICAL SUBJECT-INDEX TO THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(Numerals indicate the serial numbers in the Bibliography.) 

Antiquity : 1, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 2.5, 28, 29, 30, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 51, 52, .53, 58, 62, 
63, 65, 67, 70. 73, 77, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92. 93, 94, 95, 
97, 98, 99, 102, 103, 104, 105, 1015, 117, 118, 121, 122, 123, 125, 126, 
127, 128, 130, 131, 133, 134, 137, 140, 141, 142, 143, 145, 147, 1,54, 
1.55, 1.56, 1.57, 158, 169, 160, 161, 162, 170, 173, 174, 175, 176, 195, 196, 
197, 198, 200, 202, 203, 204, 207, 208, 211, 214, 215, 226, 230, 231, 
234, 235, 236, 239, 240, 241, 242, 245. 

Architecture; 11, 13, 25, 28, 30, 63, 67, 70, 89, 98, 104, 122, 125, 137, 
143, 1.56, 158, 161, 195, 230, 234, 242. 

Biography ; 47 (c)-(gr), 48, 49, 50, 75, 108, 138, 139, 150, 151, 162, 182, 
187, 206, 219, 220, 224, 232, 237. 

History : 32, 36, 47 (d), 47 (n)-(k), 64, 66, 68, 69, 80, 87, 88, 89, 106, 114, 
116, 119, 122, 129, 132, 149, 157, 177, 180, 185, 212, 213, 244. 

Inscriptions: 3, 10, 15, 18, 19, 22, 38, 77, 82, 83, 102, 117, 118, 121, 
123, 134, 140, 141, 146, 169, 162-170, 173, 198, 200, 202, 204, 214, 
216, 241. 

Language: 32, 33, 74, 75, 79, 80, 100, 223. 

Literature: 2, 27, 80, 81, 100, 101, 144, 184, 186, 188, 190, 206, 218. 

Literature (Text edited) : 138, 178, 179, 194. 

Literature (Text translated) : 139, 209. 
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Literature (Tibetan) : 12, 31, 32, 37, 47 (a), 60, 64, 101, 179, 238, 243. 
Manners and Customs : 20, 51, 57, 135. 

Religion and Philosophy : 12, 26, 34, 35, 46, 47, 56, 67, 69, 61, 76, 78, 
80. 107, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 116, 116, 120, 124, 136, 146, 148, 
153, 157, 171, 172, 177, 181, 183, 189, 191, 192, 193, 199, 201, 216, 
217, 221, 222, 227, 228, 229, 233. 

Schook and Sects: 34, 35, 47 (6)-(c), 56, 210, 226. 

Sculptures: 4, 7, 16, 18, 39, 62, 71, 72, 73, 94, 96, 97, 103, 117, 126, 
127, 137, 174, 200, 226. 

Terra-cotta: 21. 131, 175. 
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KikItavatjIna-nImIni 
An Indo-Mongolotd Roll of Honour 

1 , ilhagadatta. Legendary Bang of Pragjyotisa c. lOth century B.O. 

2, Buddha (Problematical) ; c. 500 B.C. 

3- The Licchavi Princes atid Oligarchs, c. 500 B.C. 

4. KumaradovI, Liochavi Princess, Queen of Chaudra-gupta I, c. 45(». A.D. 

5. Mana-deva, Liecha\ i Ki» ig of Nepal, c. 496 A .B. 

6. AmSu-varman of Nopal, c. 640 A .D, 

7. King AramudiofN('pal,r. 680 A.D. 

8. The Nepal (Nowdr) Buddhist Scholars — liatna-ICirti, Vairot'ana, Kanaka- 

6rl, Pham-iuthin, Jnaria-\ ajra, lOUi- 11th < out uries A.D. 

9. .Ja^asthiti-malla, Newar King of Nepal, 1380— 1.394 A.D. 

In. Jyotir-mallo, Ron of Jaj'tistliiti-malla, <1. 1428 A.D. 

II. Suidhi-TLarasiipha inalla. King of Patau, Builder of Krislma-t omplo at 
iTitan, <listiiiguis}jed ruler, 1620—1657 (?)A.D. 

1 2 dagajjvotir-nialla. King of Bhatgaon, Patron of Arts and Letlors, c. 1 625 

13. Bhupnt iudra-nialla of Bhdtgaon, Patron of Arts and Letters and Architec* 

ture, 1687-1721 A.D. 

14. Hana-mallfl of Kathmando, c. 1 500 A.D. 

1 5. Amara-malla, Son of Katna-iualla, Patron of History and the Dance, c. 1510 

A.D. 

16. MahOndra-nialln ofKathniande, c. 1560 A.D. 

1 7. Laksmi-narnsimlia-nialla of kathmando, c. 1595 A.D. 

1 8. Bln'mu inalla, Mmi.st cr of Laksml-imrasimha-rnalla 

19 IVatapa-malla (»f Katlunan^o, his Queens Kfipaniati and Rajamatt, 1639- 
1689 A.D. 

20. Yoganar6ndra-nialla of J’aiaii, c. 1680— 1700 A.D. 

21 . I ihaskara-\ annan, Kuinuru, Bhaskara-dj uti of Kamarupa, c. 640 A.D 

22. S^ala-Btainbha, MIoccha (i.e., Mech) King, c. 650 A.D. 

23. Brahrna-j)ala of Pragj\ otisa, his Qiiocai Kulade\ i, oarlj 11th cent nry A .D. 

24. 1-{atna-]>ala of Pragj^ oti.sn, mid 1 1th century A.D. 

25. Timgy a-devn of Kamaru]>a, c. 1100 A.D. 

26. The *iluo of Ktimrud’, Assam King coutomporanoous with Muhammad 

bin Bakhtyilr, c, 1200 A.D. 

27. Ru-ka-ijha , First Ahom King, c. 1228 A.D, 

28. Ru-tcu-pho, Ahom King, c, 1270 A.D. 

29. Ru-dai)g-pha, Ahom Kii'g, c. 1400 A.D. 

30. Su-hung-mung Svarga-Ndrayuna, AhomKiiig, 1497-1539 

31 . Momai Tarnuli Barhania, Ahom Minister of Ru-himg-mung Dihingia Raja, 

c. 1530 A.D. 

32. Ru-kam-pha, Ahom King, c. 1552-1603 A.D. 

33. Su-seng-pha I’ratapa-Sijnha, Ahoiri King, 1603-1041 A. I). 

34. Lachit Barphukan, Ahom General, c. 1670 

35. Gadddhar Rimha Ru-pat-fha, AhornKiiig, 1681-1696 A.D. 

36. Jayarnull KnwdrT, wife of Gadadhar Riniha, c. 1670 A.D. 

37. Kudra-RimhaSu-khrurig-pha, Ahom King, 1696-1 714 A.D, 

38. Detsuug, jking of Kachar, c. 1530 A.D. 

39. Vifiva-Rjinha of Koch Bihar, c. 1520 A.D. 

40. Nara-naray'ana Simha of Kocli Bihar, c. 1550 A.D. 

41 . 6ukla*.dhvnj Cila Hay, General, Brotherof Nara-nardyuna, c. 1550 A .1). 

4 2 . Hdeongsd, Early Kacha r King, ? Dat e unknown 

43. Satni-damana Pratapa-nardyana, Kachar King 

44. Queen Tripura -sundari; wife of Tripura King Ceugthompha, c. 1 280 A .1). 

45. King Dharma-rnaiiikya-dcva of Tripura, c. 1431-1 462 A .D. 

46. ComtawdorCantai DurlabhSndra, TipiaPricst and Historian, c. 1450 A.D. 

47. King Dhanya-manikya-deva of Tripura (his Queen Kamold-devi), 1463- 

1615 A.D. 

48. Caycag, General of Dhanya-manikya, c. 1600 A.D. 
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49. Ilasrifiga-jiiardaiiaNarayana, Gonoralof Bhanya-manikya, c. 1600 A.D. 

50. Vijaya-mauikya-dova, King of Tripura, 1529-1570 A.D. 

5 1 . Amara irianikya-deva, King of Tripura, 1 597-1 Cl 1 A .D. 

52. Pakhangba, Manipur llt>ro King, c. 100 A.D. 

53. Khamba, Meithoi Hero, and Princess Thoibi of Manipur, c. 1 140 A.D. 

64. Kiyaraba, Manipur King, c. 1500 A.D. 

55 . Khagenri ba, Manipur King, c. J 680 A .D. 

50. PainYioiba, Gojml Siipha, Gliarib-nawaz, Manipur TCing, 1709-1 748 A.D. 

57. Bhagya-condra J aya-supl la Moramba, Manipur King, c. 1 7 80 A .D. 

58. Gambhira-simha, Manipur King, c. 1 830 A.D. 

69. Parvata-ray , Jaintia King, c. 1500 A .D. 

60. Rania-siipha, J aintia King, c. 1600 A.D. 

1. India as a Meeting Place oe Races, Languages and Cultures 

Rabindranath Tagore, in one of his great poems, has sung of India as 
the Ocean where Humanity in all its diversity has merged and united. 
He says;! ‘No one 'knows at whose call so many streams of men flowed in 
r(*sistless tides from places unkno’wm and were lost in one sea: here Aryan 
and non-Aryan, Dravidian, Chinese, the bands of the Sakas and Hunas, 
and Pathan and Mogul, have become combined in one body: the door to 
the West has also been opened, and they bring presents from there; they 
will give and tliey will take, they will unite and be united, and will never 
go away, — in this ocean-shore of the Great Humanity of Bharata or India. ’ 
This poem, BMrata-11 rllia or ‘the Sacred Waters of India', sums up in noble 
poetic language the main trend of India’s history in the past and of India’s 
destiny in the future — how there has been a synthesis of races and cultures 
in the past leading to the creation and characterization of a composite 
Indian people and a composite Indian civilization, diverse in its origin 
but united in its ideals and aspirations — ideals and aspirations which are 
acceptable to all mankind; and how India looks forward to a still creater 
unification of all mankind, both within her shores and outside. 


2. The Many Racial and Linguistic Elements behind the Unity 

OF India 

As a matter of fact, from time immemorial peoples of different races 
and languages and cultures have come to India, and after an initial period 
of hostile contact in some cases, finally settled down for a peaceful com- 
mingling and cultural as well as racial fusion vith their predecessors in 
the land. There have been occasional clashes of intei ests and ideals or of 
attitudes which are ultimately based on or linked up with the desire to 
wield power and control pelf — on the political and economic factors. But 
on the whole, after the bases of an Indian civilisation wore laid some 3,000 
years ago by the fusion of the culture- worlds of the speakers of the Austric, 
the Dravidian and the Aryan languages, there has been a continuous and a 
general enrichment of this civilisation and extension of it century by century 
through the arrival of later incomers. The Negrito or Negroid, the Proto- 
Australoid or Austric, the ‘Dravidian’, the 'Aryan’, and the Mongoloid 


1 Keha nahi jane, kar ahwaiio kato maniiger dhara 
dui'vara sroto olo kotha ha’te, sainii<lro haTo hara. 
hothay Aryya, heilia Anaryya, hothay Dravi^a, Gin, 
Saka-Huna-dal Pathaii-Mogal ok debo ha’lo lla. 
paAciin aji khuliyui he dwar, sotha ha’te sabe an© upahar, 
dibo ar iiibo, milabo milibe, jabo na phire — 
e iBharator maha-manavor sagara-t!re* 
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peoples of pre-historic times started the trend or movement of Indian history 
which was taken up by the Ass3n*ian and the Elamite invaders, by the 
Mede and the Persian, the Macedonian and the Greek, the S3rrian and tlie 
Phoenician, the ^akas and the Kushana, the later Iranians, the Huns 
and the early Turks, the Islamised Arabs, the later Islamised Turks and 
Iranians, the Afghans and the ‘Moguls’, and subsequently by the peoples 
of modern Europe — the Portuguese, the Dutch, the !^ench and the English. 
All those have contributed to the formation of the great body of Humanity 
i hat is India, forming a fifth of the human race, and to the creation of a men- 
tality and a culture to which nearly half of mankind o'v^es allegiance or from 
which it finds inspiration. An Indian person, who has a right perception 
of his country’s past and its achievement and heritage, which are derived 
from so many races and nations and mentalities and cultures which are 
all stamped with the stamp of India, cannot but feel that he is more truly 
cosmopolitan or international than representatives of most other peoples. 


.‘h ‘IJnit\ in Diversity’ — T in Basic Charai^ter or Indian Culture 

AS \ Composite 

The Unity in Diiosity that is so characteristic of Indian civilisation 
})resents as its own consequence a Uarmony oj Contrasts — the harmony 
being based more or less on the following matters : a sense of Unity ol 
all Life as the expression of an Unseen Keality which is both immanent 
.iiid transcendent; a Desire for Synthesis, to eombine apparently diston- 
nected or discordant fragments in life as well as experience in their propei 
place in an Essential lenity; a rigid Adherence to the Intellect, while seeking 
to harmonise it in tlu' higher plane with Emotion, with Intuition and with 
Mystic Perception ; a Recognition of the Sufferings and Sorrow^s of Life, 
and an Attempt to go to the Root Causes of these Sufferings and Sorrows . a 
Feeling for the SacTcdness of all Life; and, above all, a grci t Tolerance 
for all other Beliels and Points of View. The higher thought of Hinduism 
in its three forms of Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism; the later ex- 
pressions of Indian religion like Sikhism and the various sectarian faiths; 
the Sufi form of Islam as it developed in India, after taking shape in Meso- 
potamia and Iran and Central Asia; besides Zoroastrianism as it was estab- 
lished in India ; and Indian Christianity in some of its aspects : these, showing 
the liighest expressions of the human spirit through the medium of Sanskrit 
and othei Aryan languages of India, through Tamil and other Dravidian 
speeches, through Persian, embody tliis underlying haimony. 

The intermingling of different races and cultures, wdiich took place 
in varying proportions and under special local conditions in the different 
areas of India, gave rise to certain composite types with more or less common 
( haracteristics. There are also extreme t3qies representing the original 
races surviving in their purer forms wdicre this racial fusion or mixture 
could not be thorough or far-reaching — sometimes owing to the lateness 
of contacts. But nevertheless, w^hether in the more or less purely ‘Dra- 
^ddian ’ area of Travancore or Cochin, or the Mongoloid (Newar) tract of the 
valley of Nepal, or in the Islamised, i.e., Iranian and Arabistic surroundings 
of Lahore and Haidarabad, there is present in a subtle form the atmosphere 
of a common Indian spirit which is difficult to miss when we look below the 
surface and which is absent elsewhere, outside India and outside the lands 
which in ancient and early medieval times formed part of a Greater India, 
like Ceylon (which is really a province of India in population and language 
and culture), Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Sumatra, Java, and Bali. 
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4. Formation of an Indian People with its Sanskrit or 
Sanskritio Culture 

Tho thing which expresses lids atmospliere of Pan-India is the Sanskrit 
language or a language derived from or connected with Sanskrit. Indian 
Culture is, in fact, Sanskrit Cidfiire, or Sanskntic Culture. It is expressed 
either tlirougli Sanskrit — directly; or indirectly through Modern Indian 
languages of Aryan, Dravidian, Austric or Sino-Tibetan origin; or oven 
through a highly Persian ised Sanskritic l.anguage like Urdu, the Muslim 
form of Hindi, which may outwardly or formally ignore Sanskrit and the 
Sanskritic heritage. 

Sanski’it in its origin is an Aryan or Indo-European language, as we 
all know. But in its evolution on the soil of India, tho non- Aryan peoples 
had a share in its development — in determining its tendencies and its liiKstory, 
helping to change its phonetics and its grammar and to modify and add to 
its vocabulary. It was thus a joint product of both Aryan and non- Aryan, 
so that it could become by 500 B.C. the most natural veliicle of a com- 
posite Indian — Aryan-non- Aryan — culture. 

5. Progressive ‘Sanskritisation' of the Various Elements 1ndi\ 

Tho subsequent history of civilisation in India is the ex])ansion and 
elaboration of this Sanskrit culture and its slow but inevitable acceptance 
by all the various peoples of India. And this went on hand in liand with 
the sprocid of Sanskrit or Indian culture in lands outside India (Ceylon; 
Afghanistan and Eastern Iran; Central Asia or Serindia; Tibet, Mongolia ; 
Indo-China including Burma, 8iam, Cambodia and Cochin China; Malaj’a 
and Indonesia, which wore lands of a Greater India; ns well as China and 
its cultural dependencies Korea, Japan and Viet-nam). The progressive 
Sanskritisation of the various pre- Aryan or non- Aryan peoples in their 
I'ulture, their outlook and their ways of life, forms tlie keynote of India 
through the ages. And in the course of this ‘ Sanskritisation ’ the afiected 
peoples also brought their own spiritual and material milieu^ to bear uj)on 
the Sanskrit and Sanskritic culture which they wore adojiting, and thus 
iielped to modify and to enrich it in t.heir own circles. 

This ‘Sanskritisation’ would appear to have been opposed by the advent 
of a militant Islam and an aggressive Christianity in some j)arts of India. 
But in gpite of an occasional set-back, the leaven has never been inactive. 

6. The Austric and Dravidian Elements: Restricted Area ani) 
Influence of the Mongoloid Element 

Tho peoples speaking Austric and Dravidian languages, through their 
interaction with those of Aryan speech, laid the foundations of this ‘ Sanskrit ’ 
Of Ancient Hindu culture of India. Austric and Dravidian elemeii'.8 in 
Indian culture liavo been to some extent studied, and these studies are still 
being carried on by competent scholars. But there has never been an 
attempt at a general appraisement of the Mongoloid or Sino-Tibetan ele- 
ments in Indian culture. One of the reasons has been the rather restricted 
area in India over which the Mongoloid elements were at work. While 
tho spCfikers of Austrie and Dravii’an appear to have spread over the 
greater })art of India, the Sino-Tibetan speaking Mongoloids were confined 
only to a part of India, namely its Northern and North-eastern tracts, 
corresponding to the present-day Nepal (particularly its centre and east) 
North Bihar, North Bengal, East Bengal, and, above all, Assam. 
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A study of the Mon^^oloid contribution to the development of history 
and culture in Eastern India (including JNepnl) will certainly be regarded 
as an important asi)ect of Indology, and it has its own fascination also; 
<ind such a study is sure to reveal important aspects of Indian civilisation 
in some of its regions of expansion, aspects which may not be noticeable 
elsewhere. 


7. OF THE KaoIAL ELEMENTS IN InDTA 

111 a study of the Mongoloid or Sino-Tibetan impact on the composite 
culture of Hinduism in Inilia and of its repercussions on Eastern" Indian 
history, a brief of the racial elements in the Indian people and of the 

racial history of India will be a heljiful proliminaiy. 

So far as the racial bases of the jjopulation of India have been analysed, 
the presence of 'six main races, vitli nine sub- types ^ has been postulated. 
These are (vhle B. S. Guha, Racial Ehments in the Population, No, 22 in 
* Oxford Pamplilets on Indian Affairs 1944, p. 8) — 

1 . The Negrito. 

2. The Proto- Australoid. 

il. The Mongoloid , consisting of — 

(i) The i^ilaeo-Moiigoloids of (a) the long-headed, and (h) the broad- 
headed types. 

(ii) The Tibet o-Mongoloids. 

4. The Meditcrraiu‘}«,n, comprising — 

(i) The Palaeo-Moditcrranean, 

(ii) The Mediterranean, and 

(iii) The so-caJlcd* Oriental’ types. 

5. The Western Bracln cejdials, consisting of — 

(i) The Alpinoid, 

(ii) The Hinaric, and 

(iii) TJie Armenoid. 

6. The Nordic. 

So far, it has not yet been pro\ed that any kind of man evolved on the 
soil of India — although it is not unlikely that man of a type still persisting, 
or, it may be, long extinct, may have originated from some kind of anthro- 
poid ape and so may have been autochthonous to India; but wo have no 
indication of it as yet. The chronological order of the entrance into India 
of peoples belonging to the races enumerated above a]:)pear8 to have been 
as indicated below. 


S. The Negritos ok Negroids 

First, we have in pre-historic times, the arrival of the Negritos, a dwarfish 
Negroid or Negro-like people, from Afric^a. These came to India through 
Arabia and the coast-lands of Iran, and they spread over the greater part 
of India, traces of them being found as far east as Eastern Assam among 
the Nagas, and remnants of them are found in South India among a few 
wild tribes. Negrito groups found their way into the Andaman Islands, 
where they are still found as a distinct people, and into Malaya Peninsula, 
and further to the cast in Papua or New Guinea. I’he Negritos belonged 
to the eolithic stage of cultme, and were food- gatherers rather than food- 
producers. They have to a large extent been absorbed by other peoples 
who followed them into India, particularly the Proto-Australoids. Their 
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culture was rudimentary, and tiien !iti<^iULV has not sunivcd on 
s^/J of India, In the domain of culture, they pro6a6/y Aad mvcmted the 
bow, and evolved a cult of the fievs tree, and foinicd feome belief in an aiW- 
death path to paradise which was guarded by an avenging demon . this cult 
of the ficns tree evidently was taken up by the subsequent races of India 

9. The Photo- Australoids : Austhto Peoples 

The next people to come to India after the Negritos would appear 
io be the Proto- Australoids — ^a medium-sized dolichocephalic race from 
the Eastern Mediterranean area, who arrived in India with a palaeolithic 
culture and who were food-gatherers like the Negritos, but they seem to 
have developed a characteristic culture in India, wliieh included primitive 
agriculture with the digging stick and the hoe. In India they appear to 
have tamed the elephant for the first time. Totemism, and the earliest 
beginning of ideas which gave rise to the philosopliical doctrine of trans- 
migration and hartna after the advent of the Aryans, were in all likelihood 
Proto- Australoid contributions. Very early branches of the Proto- Austra- 
loids passed out of India into Australia and Melanesia ; and in India they 
appear to have spread over the entire country, mixing largely with the 
original Negritos. Wo are not certain about the kind of language which 
was in use among the Proto- Australoids, but it has been thought exc eedingly 
likely that the speech-family known as the A%istric (i.o., the Southern Speech 
Family) was associated vith the Proto- Australoids and their descendants 
Wo might say that the Austric people, language and culture were later j)haBes 
or developments of the Proto- Australoid people and theii* language and 
cultuie. 

The Avsiric Languages of the present day, under which come the 
Kol or Munda languages of Central and North-eastern India, and Khasi 
of Assam, as well as Nicobarese, fall into two main groups: (1) Ansiro- 
Asiatic, which covers a number of speeches current in India, Burma and 
Indo-China, i.e., the mainland of Southern and South-eastern Asia (the 
Kol or Munda speeches of India like Santali, Mundari, Ho, Korku, Savara, 
Gadaba, etc. ; Nicobarese of the Nicobar Islands; Khasi of Assam; Paloung 
and Wa of Btirma ; Mon or Talaing of South Burma and South Siam ; Khmer 
of Cambodia; Cham of Cochin China; Stieng, Bahnar and other speches 
of Indo-China; and Sakai and Semang of Malaya); and (2) Anstronesian, 
which includes (a) Indonesian — ^Malay, Javanese, Sundanese, Madurese, 
Balinese, Sassak, the Celebes speeches, Tagalog and Visayan and other 
Philiijpine Islands speches, and Malagasy of Madagascar; (b) Melanesian, 
in the islands of Melanesia, like the Solomon Islands, New Caledonia, 
New Hebrides, Viti or Fiji, etc. ; and (c) Polynesian — Samoan, Tongan, 
Tahitian. Tuamotuan, Marquesan, Maon of New Zealand, Hawaiian, etc 

The original Austric speech appears to have been characterised in India, 
and then it spread into Burma and Indo-China, the peninsula of Malaya 
and the Islands beyond, changing in the course of its migration involving 
so many centuries and so many thousands of miles and contact with various 
other peoples. 

10. The Ancient Austrics of India: Ni^Idas (Nishadas), 6abaras, 
PULINDAS, BhILLAS, KoLLAS 

The Proto- Australoids of India, after they became modified into the 
Primitive Austric-speaking people, came in touch with the Aryans after 
these latter had invaded India in times posterior to 1600 B.C., and the 
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Aryans came to know them as Ni^ddas, as &aharas and as Pvlindm, and 
in post-Cliristian times as Bhillas and Kolias (whence we have the modern 
Indo-Aryan names for Central Indian tribes of Austria origin — Bhlls and 
Kdls), Nisdda^ or &abara-Pulinda ^ or Bhilla- Kolia tribes gradually became 
Aryanised in speech in ihe Ganges Valley and elsewhere, and were fused 
with the Aryans and also with the Dravidians. The process is still con* 
tinning, in Chota Nagpur and elsewhere where Austric speakers are gradually 
abandoning their own speech for the Aryan — Oriya, or Bengali, or some form 
of Bihari, or Bundeli. In this way, with the change of speech and with 
racial admixture with Dravidian and Aryan speakers, these Austrics became 
transformed into the masses of the Kindu or Indian people of North India. 
In India from the earliest times cultural assimilation went hand in hand 
with a large amount of racial fusion, peoi)le of the above mentioned races 
with various forms of Austric, Dravidian, and Aryan speech (as well as 
Mongoloid or Sino-Tibetan speech in Himalayan and North-eastern India) 
intermarrying wulh each other — ^the stronger and better-organised later 
comers as was natural taking to wife the daughters of the weaker earlier 
peoples more often than giving their own daughters in marriage to the 
members of a backward or supposedly ‘inferior’ race. 

11. The Dravidian Srkakers: ‘DIsa-Dasyit their Coktribtttion 

Next in order w^ere the Mediterraneans in their thiee types, who in 
all likelihood spoke foims of a Primitive Dravidian speech, older than the 
Cen-tamiz or Old Tamil of 1600 to 2000 years ago by some 2 to 3 thousand 
years. The Dra vidian-speaking people spread from Iran to India, and they 
were at first known to the Aryans by two names which appear to be related, 
in both Iran and India, viz. Ddsa and Dasifit (in Iran, these words changed 
to Daha and Dahyv). The remains of a magnificent city civilisation as at 
Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro and elsewhere in South Panjab and Sindh, 
with brick buildings more than one story high and underground masonry 
drains, and with a system of writing passing on from the pictogrammatic 
to the syllabic and alphabetic stages, are probably to be ascribed to these 
Dravfdian-speakers from the Mediterranean area. Some of the fundamental 
things in BrahmaniearHinduism, like worship of 6iva and Uma, of Visnu 
and 6ri, and Yoga philosophy and practice, came from these Dravidian- 
speakers. The Aryan-speaking invaders later conquered these Dravidian - 
speakers in the Panjab and Upper Ganges Valley, and Aryan settlements 
took place for the first time in these tracts, and in Northern Bajputana. 
There appears to have been considerable settlement of Dravidian speakers 
in what w^as originally Austric terrain in the Ganges \'alle>. Large masses 
of Dravidian-spoakers, like the Austrics, adopted the Aryans' language, 
and in the process introduced a very large number of their own worcls into 
the Aryan language of their adoption. In this w^ay we have an ever-in- 
creasing addition of Dravidian and Austric words to the stock of Aryan 
vocabulary, as we find in Sanskrit, in Prakrit and in the Bhdsd on New 
Indo-Aryan languages of the present day. 

12. The Western Brachycephals 

The Western Brachycephals, a race of short or broad-headed people, 
came from the West, like the Mediterraneans and the Nordics (the true 
A^ans). We are not certain about either the time of their arrival or the 
kind of language they spoke. But it has been surmised that they came 
after the Me^terranean peoples (‘Dravidians’), and possibly along 
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with the Nordics (‘Aryans’). In language, they had probably adopted 
the Nordic (Aryan) speech even before they came to India: but we are not 
sure in this connexion. They are predominant in Gujarat, the Maratha 
country and Bengal. We can with the present stage of our knowledge 
consider them as members of the Aryan ‘language-culture ’ group. 

13. The Aryan -spkaking Nordics: their Advent into India 

The Nordics, the true ‘Aryans’, were the last people to enter India 
through her western gates in pre-hist oric times. They were tall, fail, 
straight-nosed, blue-eyed and golden-haired, and they called themselves 
ArydH. The original home of these Nordics in their pre-Aryan stage of 
existence (as Primitive Indo-European s) appears to have been in the dry 
Eurasian highlands to the south ol’ the Ural Mountains. Here they tamed 
the horse, which was their first great and original contribution to human 
civilisation, and they used to tend sheep and swine; but they obtained 
the cow from Mesopotamia after 3000 B.C., and later the goat from the 
Mediterranean area. They spread west and south and oast, and one branch 
of them, the Aryans, crossed the Caucasus Mountains into Northern Meso- 
potamia by 2201) B.C., whence some of their tribes after wanderings sprmrl 
over several centuries in Iraq, Iran and the North-western Frontier of India, 
finally came into India at a period not earlier than 1600 B.C. — ^probably 
nearer 1200 B.C. than 1600 Thev brought with them their owm culture 
and religion, including their songs in honour (»f their gods, which were later 
on incorporated (m part at least, together wdth nni(*h later compositions) 
in the tour V"eda hooks (particularly the Biq and the va Vedas, compiled 
in all likelihood in the 10th century B.(\). The Aryans spread with their 
rehgion and language from Western Panjab to the east, and arrived in Not- 
thern Bihar at least by 700 B.C. , if not earlier. In the course of their advance 
to the east along the Ganges Valley, the fusion of the Aryan-speaking 
and the non- Aryan (J)ravidian and Austric) speaking peoples was taking 
place; and the want of linguistic unity and cohesion among the pre-Aryan 
peoples of India, combined with the organising capacity of the Aryan - 
speakers, gave to the Aryan speech its great opportunity. 

14. The Ancient Hindu Civiltsahon \ Joint Creation of thi 
Austrics, the Dravidians and the Aryans, and IjATER 
THE Mongoloids 

Through this racial and cultural admixture, by the time of Buddha 
(c. 500 B.C.) a definite and distinctive Hindu civilisation, composite in 
its nature and manifold in its expression, yet bearing nevertheless the 
common stamp of the Aryan speech and mentality and organisation, had 
come into being. There was an unconscious cultural miscegenation as 
ihe inevitable corollary of racial admixture: but the thought -leaders and 
men of action among this mixed people sought to direct the trend 
that their culture was to take. Thus, Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa and his 
younger contemporary Krishna ^"asudova Varshneya, personalities in the 
Mahilhhdrafa Saga (the historical basis of which goes back to the 10th 
century B.C., according to F. E. Pargiter, Hem Chandra Ray Chaiidhuri and 
L jy Barnett, who arrived at the same date by totally different lines of inves- 
tigation). stood at the confluence of this cultural synthesis. Vyasa, ‘the 
Arranger’, stands at the head of Indian literature: he was credited wdth 
having compiled the four Veda books from the mass of hymns to the gods and 
from the ritualistic formulae and directions current orally among the priests 
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of the Aryan-speaking people ; and evidently he was the first to have started 
I'ollecting into Puranas or ‘Repositories of Ancient Lore’ the current myths, 
legends and historical tales and genealogies, doubtless of both Aryan and non- 
Aryan origin. Krishna Vasudeva's teachings (wc find some reference to 
them in the Chdndogya Upanisad, and the later Bhagavad-Gltd as a part 
of the Mahclhhdrala preserves a great deal of the views and teachings of 
the historical Krishna of the 10th century B.C.) sought to make a synthesis 
of the various schools ot philosophy which were developing then ; and he 
accepted non-Vedic rites (like the later Hindu rite of the which was 
very likely of Dra vidian origin, in whicli “leaves, flowers, fruits, w^atcr, etc.,’ 
are oiffered to the. divinity, in contradistinction to the A'edic Aryan rite of 
the homa in which burnt offerings consisting of the meat and fat of a 
slaughtered animal and l)arJey bread and milk and butter and the spirituous 
drink wma are made to the gods) equally with Vedic ones as permissible. 

The Austrics, the Hravidians and the Aryans were the ‘language-cul- 
lure’ groups which were jointly responsible, consciously or unconsciously, 
in the evolution of Hindu culture. The bases were largely furnished by the 
culture- worlds of the Austrics and the Dravidians ; and the synthesis and 
super-structure were due to the Aryan inspiration and organisation. The 
Aryan’s, again, w^as the dominating voice in this cultural synthesis, at least 
apparently or outwardly, as it was his language (as Sanskrit and the Pra- 
krits) which came to bo accepted as its official vehicle, particularly when 
it became established in Northern India. The force of the Aryan’s language 
was so great that the non -Aryan bastes were, and still are largely forgotten. 
We generally do not give any value to the fact that Krishna Dvaipiiyana 
A^yasa, the father of Ary^an literature in India, w^as a half-caste or rather a 
quadroon — his father w’as a Brahman or Aryan sage and his mother Satya- 
\Mti was the daughter of a Dasa or non -Aryan (probably Hravidian) chief 
whoso people lived by fishing; and that Krishna Vasndeva Varshnoya was 
similarly of mixed origin, his father Vasndeva was a Kshatriya i>rince but 
his mother Devaki was the sister of Kainsa, w’ho on all accounts was a 
non- Aryan king of Mathura. 

In this w'ay, by 500 B.C. the Aryan speech was in full possession of the 
field all over Northern India from Eastern Afghanistan to the Bihar-Bengal 
frontier, and Hindu culture (in its original form of Brahmanism and in the 
later developments of 0 ainism and Buddhism) was on the w^ay of its unchecked 
development and spread all over India, and beyond India, as the joint 
creation of the Austric, Dra vidian and Aryan speakers of the country: 
although on the surface it looked as if the Austric and the Dra vidian culture- 
worlds were totally sup})rcsBed by the Aryan. 

15. The Distribution of the Four Peofles, Ni§1da, DrAviua, Arya 

AND KiRiTA: AND THE IMPORTANCE OF THE Ar VAN -SPEAKERS 
AS A ‘HeRRENVOLK’ 

It was when the bases of the distinctive Hindu or Austric-Dravidian- 
Aryan culture were being laid that another racial (or, rather, linguistic- 
cultural) group, the Mongoloid or Sino-Tibetan, made its presence felt in the 
country. The Austric-speaking Nisddas, and the Dravidian-speaking Ddsa* 
Dusyus — ^these two groups were most in evidence throughout the greater 
part of India. There were, and there still are, solid blocs of Dravidian- 
speakers in Western and Southern India: and proto-Australoid (Nisdda) 
elements are strong among them. The riverain tracts of North India were 
originally probably inhabited by Austro-Asiatic (Austric-speaking) tribes. 
But Dravidian penetration into Austric tracts appears to have been both 
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extensive and deep. The BurushasM speech, of unknown affinity, has 
been coimoetod with the Caucasian speeches on the one hand, and with 
the Austric on the other ; and if the latter affiliation is correct, then that 
would show that Kashmir and part of North-western India at any rate 
were also settled in by Austric speakers. In a similar way, the ‘pronomin- 
alised' Himalayan Mongoloid speeches (like Kanawari or Kanuri, Lahuli, 
Bhimal, Limbu, Rai, etc.) show the presence of Austric-speaking tribes 
in the sub-Himalayan tracts. 

The Aryan-speakers were concentrated in the North-west — ^in North 
Pan jab and the northern part of the North-west Frontier Province and 
in Eastern Afghanistan, and probably also in Kashmir. But for the other 
parts of India they formed a most potent leaven. There was not (except 
in some special cases) wholesale migrations of Aryan-speaking groups, 
particularly of the long-headed blue-eyed Nordic Aryans — ^into the different 
parts of India after they had settled down in what formed their nidus or 
centre of expansion in the Panjab (and probably also Western United 
Provinces). Their expansion would appear to have taken place in the 
shape of small but very powerful bands of intellectual and military 
aristocTats — ^Brahman sages and Kshatriya princes — ^who also relegated to 
themselves the functions of a ruling and guiding people, and gave the 
specifically Hindu or Brahinanic tone to the now' culture that was taking 
shape and expanding over India. It has to be admitted that the role of a 
Herrenvolk, a controlling and leading people, has been played by certain 
social elements which were largely Aryan (or mixed Aryan and Dra vidian) 
from the Panjab and North-western India in general, during the formative 
period of Hindu civilisation and its early expansion. The domination of 
the Deccan by the Indian Musalmans hailing from the Panjab and Western 
United Provinces, and of Muslim Eastern Bengal by Musalmans from 
Eastern United Provinces, during the late medieval period of Indian history, 
was just a continuation of a process of language-culture drift w'hich began 
during the first half of the first millennium B.C. 

16 . The IMongoloid Element in Himalayan and North-eastern 

India 

If the Nordics (and with them the Western Brachycephals) of Aryan 
speech were so much in evidence in North-w estern India and in tlxe Western 
part of the Ganges Valley, and the Dravidian-speakers were strong in 
Western and Southern India, and in Northern India as well, with the Austric- 
speakers presenting an equally important group (at least numerically) 
throughout the riverain tracts of North India and in the Central Indian 
hills and jungles, right up to the Burma frontier, and even beyond (in South 
Burma and Indo-China with its Austric Mon-Khmer peoples), the Mongo- 
loids formed a most noteworthy (though culturally far less effective) element 
in the population of North-eastern and Eastern India. As has been said 
before, they were established in Assam and North and East Bengal, in 
North Bihar, and in sub-Himalayan India, mostly Nepal. The history of 
thfc arrival into India of the various Mongoloid groups speaking dialects of 
the Sino-Tibetan speech-family is not known, nor have all the various 
languages and dialects in the family been satisfaci orily classified. It would 
appear that their presence in India was noted by the 10th century B.C., 
when the Veda books were compiled. The composite Hindu (i.c,, Austric- 
Dravidian- Aryan, or Indo-Gangetic) civilization reached the Mongoloid 
peoples of Northern and North-eastern moimtains and plains from about 
that date. Outwardly the result of their participation in the history and 
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culture of India in the areas where they had established themselves has 
been just their assimilation and absorption, in civilisation and language, 
accompanied by mixture in blood with the other peoples. Where there 
has been no occasion or opportunity of racial intermixture with the mixed 
Austric-Dravidian- Aryan (or pure ^yan, pure Dravidian and pure Austric) 
peoples, the Mongoloid typos have remained unaltered, although the lan- 
guage may have gone and the culture is that of the Brahmanical Hindu 
(or, in some cases, as for instance among the Newars of Nepal, of the Indian 
Buddhist of early times), with a leaven of the Indian Musalman in North 
and East Bengal. 

17. Study of the non-Aryan Elements (Austrio and Dravidian) 
IN Indian Civilisation 

In the study of the origins of the composite Hindu civilisation of ancient 
and medieval India, the elements contributed by the various ‘language- 
culture’ groups of diverse race — ^the Austric, the Dravidian and the Aryan 
speakers — ^have already attracted the attention of scholars. First the 
Dravidian, and then after a long number of decades the Austric elements 
in the Aryan language through the centuries began to be studied. From 
this, it was a natural (jorollary to deduce the various venues of Dravidian 
and Austric influence on the life, the culture and the religion of Hindu India 
of ancient and medieval times. Quite a number of unexpected things are 
coming to light through these linguistic studies proceeding hand in hand 
with historical, anthropological and ethnological enquiries. We are now 
realising how some of the fundamental things in early Indian (Hindu) life 
and thought are inheritances from the worlds of the Austric and the Dra- 
vidian, although they have been stated in the language of the Aryan, and 
have been profoundly modified in this process as well as in their evolution. 
The enquiry into the Austric, Dravidian and Aryan bases of our Indian civi- 
lisation has thus takon up a vital importance. Our Austric and Dravidian 
ancestors are once again coming to their own. We are now realising how 
remarkable has boon the synthesis of these entirely diverse culture- worlds 
through the genius of the thought-leaders of a mixed people — ^thought- 
leaders who were of Aryan speech no doubt, but had a mixed inheritance 
in blood and mental attitude and spiritual quality — i.Q., of the Brahmans 
and ELshatriyas and Vaisyas of the early Hindu ago, in origin pui*e Aryan 
or mixed Aryan, and sometimes purely non-Aryan. The greatest of such 
thought-leaders, os we have seen before, were Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa 
and Krishna Vasudeva, who were of mixed origin: and tliore are records 
of others also. 

Austric and Dravidian elements in Hindu or Brahmanical ci\ilisation 
from the Vedic peri(xl onwards have been discusssod by a number of scholars 
and writers, and a risumi of their work up to 19.‘15 will be found in the 
Bibliographie Analytique des Travanx relatifs aux Mements an-aryens dans 
la Civilisatioyi et lea Langaes de VInde (by Constantin R6gamoy of Warsaw, 
in the ‘Bulletin do I’ficole Fran9aise de rExtreme-Orieiit’, Vol. 34, 1935, 
pp. 429-566). The following studios may also be mentioned: Noii- Aryan 
Elements in Indo-Aryan (by S. K. Chattorji, in the Journal of the Greater 
India Society, Vol. Ill, 1936, No. 1 , pp. 43-49) ; Prototypes of Siva in Western 
India (by H. C. Ray Chaudhuri, in the D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, Calcutta, 
1940, pp. 301-303); Some Etymological Notes (by S. K. Chatterji, in the 
Denison Ross Volume, Poona, pp. 68-74); India and Polynesia: Austric 
Bases of Indiayi Civilisation and Thought (by S. K. Chattorji, in the Bhdrafa- 
Kaumudl, Studies in Indology in honour of Dr. Radhakumud Mookerjoe, 
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Allahabad, 1945, pp. 193-208); Buddhist Survivals in Bengal (by S. K. 
Chatterji in the B. C. Law Volume, Part I, Calcutta, 1945, pp. 75-87); 
and the papers by T. Burrows on the Dravidian Elements in Sanskrit and 
other Tndo- Aryan languages (in the ‘Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studios’, 1948, and ‘Transactions ol the Philological Society of London,’ 
1948). 

1 8 . Study of tub Mongoloid Contribution so far neglected : Reasons 

FOR this Neglect 

An appraisement of the role of the Mongoloid peoples in the develop- 
ment of the composite Hindu or Indian culture, the peculiar line of develop- 
ment of this culture in its expansion in North-eastern and Eastern India 
through Mongoloid contact or participation — should be looked upon as an 
important lino of enquiry in tracing the history of Indian civilisation. Yet 
so far os 1 know this has not been view'ed in its proper perspective by any 
scholar (exco{)l in soiuo works on Nopal) : and there are reasons for this 
neglect. The part played by the Mongoloid peoples was contined to the 
distant eastern and northern frontiers of India — ^in Central and Eastern 
Nepal, in North Bihar, in North and East Bengal and in Assam. These 
are rather far removed from the hub of Indian civilisation and history — 
in Western India, in llie Uf)per Ganges Valley, in the Deccan and in the 
Tamil land. The Mongolokl elements, again, because of their late arrival 
(tliey were })ossibly later than oven the Aryans), could not penetrate far 
into the inti^rioi plains of India, and were not in a position to leaven the 
wliole of India, so to say, in the way that the Austrics, the Dravidians 
and the Aryans did. No personality of proved Mongoloid origin (although 
some Rcholais have suspected it to be so in some cases) could achieve any- 
thing of pan-Indian importance in very early times — although in later 
periods things of pan-Indian significance were done or contemjdated by 
members of this race. Their work remained confined to their restricted 
spheres of operation only. Moreover, as they arrived late in the Indian 
scene, their greatest periods wore also late — after the 14th century A.D., 
wdien the Turk and Afghan, the Rajput and the North Indian Musalman, 
the Oriya and the Bengali, the Maratha and the Kannadiga, and the 
Telugu and the Tamilian, were engaged in a sanguinary drama of war 
and peace and in the work of cultural endeavour and assimilation 
in which the Nowar and the KJranti of Nopal, the Bodo of North 
and East Bengal and Assam, and the Ahom of Assam, and the 
Jaintia of the Khasi Hills (the last named people being Mongoloid 
by race but Austric by speech) had no place. Their earlier history was 
already obsc ure at that time, and still remains obscure. We can see how 
they were being absorbed within the folds of Hinduism, long after the 
beginning of the first millennium after Christ ; and we can now just make 
some guasses about 'v\here they were and what they were doing prior to 
1000 A.D. All this has made for the comparative neglect of this chapter 
of Indian history and civilisation. Yet nothing shows better the wonderful 
ox]>ansive and absorbing powrer of Brahmanical Hinduism, even during the 
15th~18th centuries, than the way in which the Mongoloid elements wore 
made, under its inspiration, to play their great part, and to contribute what 
they could to the sum-total of Hindu life and culture. 

Then, again, at the present day they are numerically insignificant — 
the s]>(^akers of the Sino-Tibetan languages for the whole of undivided India 
(according to the Census of 1931) do not number more than 4 millions 
in a population of 389 millions (a percentage of even less than one in the 
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entire population-4)*86% only). This numerical insignificance, combined 
with their general cultural backwardness, has been responsible to a large 
extent for the want of interest in their history and culture. 

Most of the basic- things in Hindu religion, including m 3 rth, legend, 
ritual and philosophy, are derived from the Austrics and Dravidians and 
Aryans. The Mongoloid contribution is not so extensive or deep, but 
nevertheless it is there, in the history and life and culture of Nepal, of North 
and East Bengal and of Assam ; and through Brahmanical Hinduism this 
contribution has got to some extent a pan-Indian implication as well. The 
impact of a composite Brahmanism (and of medieval Buddhism) on the 
Mongoloid peoples has its special appeal for the student of Indian religion 
and culture as a whole. 

19. The Mongoloid Tribes in India: Mongoloids outside India 

The story of the advent of the Mongoloid peoples into India, as far as it 
can be reconstructed, may be briefly stated, and an account of the various 
Mongoloid groups which had to do with India may also be briefly noted. A 
good of the whole history (or, rather, of the reconstruction of a 

possible sequence of tribal movc^ments) will be found in Sir George Abraham 
<Trierson’s Livginatic Survey of India ^ A'ol. I, Introduction (1927, pp. 4011.), 
The Mongoloid tribes represent at least three distinct phj^sical types — the 
primitive long-headed Mongoloids, who are found in the sub-Hjmalayan 
tracts, in Ne])al and mostly in Assam ; the less primitive and more ad\ anced 
short-heiided Mongoloids, who arelound mostly iu Burma and have expanded 
from Burma through Arakan into Cliiitagong; and finally the Tibeto- 
Mongoloids, wJio are fairly tall and h/i\o hghter skins and appear to bo th(‘ 
most highly devc'lopod type of the Mongoloids who came to India. These 
Ti bet 0 -Mongoloids are the linguistically characteris(‘d Tibetans and their 
vaiiou'^ off-shoots wlio arrived in India through tlie Himalayas, in cora- 
jiarativcly recent times, from Bhotan and Sikkim to Ladakh and Baltistan. 

With the single exception of the Khasis and the connected Jaintias 
(Syntongs) of Assam, the Mongoloid peoples who are found in India are all 
speakers of languages and dialots belonging to the Sino-Tibetan or Tibeto- 
Chinese spo(‘ch family. Other language families which are also current 
among peojiles of Mongoloid origin outside India are (1) the U rah Altaic (in 
its two branches (a) the Ural or Finno-Ugrian or Ugriaii, consisting of Magyar 
or Hungarian, Finn, Esth, Lapp, and Vogul, Ostyak, Siryen, Mordvin, 
Oheremis, etc?., of Soviet Ilussia ; and (h) the Altaic, under which come Turki 
in its various forms, mainly Western Tm*ki or Osmanli and Eastern Turki 
on Chagatai, besides Yakut, and Mongol and Manchu) ; (2) the Hyperborean 
or North-east Asiatic Mongoloid speeches like Gilyak, Chukchi, Yukhaghir, 
and Kamchadal of Kamchatka; and (II) the Ainu-Korean- Japanese group. 
The Mongoloid ])eoples who passed on to America from Siberia into Alaska 
crossing the Behring Strait in pre-historic times now speak the various 
languages and dialects of the tw^o Americas over which th(*y spread, and 
these American Indian languages fall into a number of families, some ol’ 
which like those of Mexico and Central as we ll as Andean America (roru, 
etc.) became vehicles of high types of civilisations. But w^e are not con- 
erned with those in the present context: only we should recall that the 
M ongoloid peoples in America, as in Mexico, Central America and Peru, 
j)roduced. quite independently of other peoples, civilisation of an original 
and very advanced typo which can compare favourably with the great civi* 
lisations of the old world, one of wliich w as the exclusive creation of the 
Mongoloid Cliinese people. 
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The Eskimos spre^id over Greenland and the northern parts of North 
Ameri(?a are another Mongoloid people whose language also forms a distinct 
class by itself. 


20. Sino-Tibetan Mongoloid Expansion 

The area of characterisation for the primitive Sino-Tibetan speech 
appears to have been North-western China between the head-waters of 
the Huang Ho and the Yang-tsze Kiang rivers. Possibly very early off- 
shoots of the Proto-Sino-Tibetan speaking Mongoloids, before the language 
was fully characterised, came down to South China and Burma, and from 
them were descended the Man and Miao-tsze peoples of South China and 
the ELarens of Burma — ^tribes or peoples which are Mongoloid in race but 
whose speech now appears to be rather distinct from other members of the 
Sino-Tibetan family. 

In Burma and Indo-China lived speakers of Austric (Austro- Asiatic) 
languages, who were largely of the Proto- Australoid race from India. A 
mixture of these Proto- Australoids with Mongoloids in very early times 
in Burma and Indo-China is very likely, this mixture producing the ancient, 
Rmen (JRman) or Mon people of Central and Southern Burma, the Paloungs 
and Was of Upper Burma, as well as the Khmers, the Chams, the Stieng, 
the Bahnar and other Austric or Austro- Asia tic speakers of Siam and Indo- 
China. The Karens, now numbering over a million, are Mongoloids from 
the North who were established in their present area of occupation in the 
hills between the Irrawaddy, the Salwin and the Menam rivers, by the 6th 
century A.D. 

21. The Sino-Tibetan Speeches 

Mongoloid tribes from Western China speaking forms of the Sino- 
Tibetan speech appear to have been pushing south and west from their 
original homeland from pre-historic times, but certain large-scale movements 
of which we have faint inklings seem to have begun in the early part, of the 
first millennium B.C. Linguistically, the Sino-Tibetan languages of the 
present day have been classified into two groups or branches — ^I) Tibeto- 
Burman, and (II) Siamese-Chinese. 

The former includes the following: (a) Tibetan and its various 
dialects as current over a wide tract from Baltistan in the west 
to Khams in the east (Ladakhi, Chang and t) or Central Tibetan 
speech, Kham or Eastern Tibetan, and Den-jong-ke or Sikkimese Tibetan, 
as well as Lho-ko or Bhutanese) ; (h) the Himalayan Group of Dialects 
spoken on the Indian side of the Himalayas, in Nepal and Sikkim — e.g. 
Newari, Magar, Guriing, Murmi, Sunwari, Kiranti, Lepcha or Rong, and 
Toto — ^which are pure Tibeto-Burman ; (r) the ‘ Pronominalisod * Himalayan 
Dialects of Tibeto-Burman, which show some grammatical modification 
through influence of the Austric speeches: those fall in two groups, a Western 
(Kanawari spoken near Simla, Lahuli and 9 other dialects current in the 
Eastern Panjab Himalayas), and an Eastern (current in Nepal, like Dhimal, 
Thami, Limbu, Yakha, Ediarabu, Rai, Vayu, etc.); (d) the North Assam 
group of Tibeto-Burman speeches — ^Aka or Hrusso, Miri-Abor, Dafla and 
Mishmi ; (e) the Assam-Burmese group, Tibeto-Burman speeches of North 
and East Bengal, Assam and Burma; these include — (i) the Bodo speeches — 
Bodo, Mech, Rabha, Garo, Kachari and Tipra and a few more; (ii) the 
Naga dialects — ko, Angami, Serna, Tangkhul, Songtem, etc. ; (iii) the Kuki- 
Ohin speeches of Manipur, Tripura and the Lushei Hills, as well as Burma, 
the most important of which is Meithei or Manipuri, which is quite an 
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advanced literary speech — ^the most important language of the family in 
Assam ; (iv) the Kacliin-Lolo group of Northern Burman ; and finaUy (v) the 
Myamma or Burmese, including its various dialects. 

The Siamese-Chinese branch of Sino-Tibetan includes on the one hand 
(Chinese in its various dialects or provincial forms as current at the present 
day, all derived from a single undivided Chinese speech wliich was spoken 
till about 600 A.D. — a form of Northern Chinese now being accepted as the 
Standard or* National ’ form of the speech; and c n the other hand Si< mese 
and its C( nnected speeches or dialects, like Dai or Thai, i.e., Siamese proper, 
and Lao, Shan (Rhwam), Kliamti and Aliom, of which Khamti alone is 
found within the frontiers of India, and Ahom, which was the language 
of the Shan conquerors of Assam who came to the country early in the 
13th century and which continued to bo spoken among the Alioms of 
Assam right dowm to the ISlli century, is now extinct. 

(Shafer has suggested indicating the various branches within the 
Sino-Tibetan family by means of the suffix -?>, and the various tribal or 
geograpliical names referiing to individual speeches or s})oech-groups within 
a branch by means of the affix following the practice obtaining to 
some extent in the classiticution of the Indo-Euro]:)ean languages in English, 
e.g. ('(diic, Ilalic, Getwanic, Ihdleuic, Slavic, Baltic, Indie branches and 
Jri^h, Spanish, Swedish, Polish, etc., lairguages. Bodic in the above scheme 
would tlierefore mean the Bod or Tibetan brancli, and Bodi,sh w ould indicate 
the Tibetan speech; so Bimnicz=z\ho entire Burman group, and Burynish^ 
the Burmese speech; quite a consistent and reasonable system of nomen- 
clature, only it would be difficult to make it generally accepted.) 

23. The Mongoloids in Ancient India: the KmlTAs 

We are not concornod in India with the fortunes of the Chinese, the 
Man and Karen and the Thai or Siam<58e groups of the Mongoloid peoples, 
excepting the case of a group connected with the Siamese, the Ahoms, 
who acquired the status of the ruling tribe in Assam lor a number of cen- 
turies. 

The Tibet o-Burman groups of the Sino-Tibetan speaking tribes would 
appear to have formed an area of dispersion in some tract to the east of 
Tibet and norlh-oasl of As.^am (the present day Cliinese province of Si- 
Kiang), from Avhere they began to spread east and south. In a similar 
way, the Chinese province of Yun-nan formed the nidiiKS of the Thai (Dai) or 
Siamese tribes for their southward trek into Siam and Indo-China (^ iot- 
nam). It seems quite probable that long before 1000 B.C. some of these 
early Tibeto-Burmans had penetrated witliin the frontiers of India, either 
along the southern sloi)es of the Himalayas, through Assam (and estab- 
lished themselves in the sub-1 limalayan tracts as far west as Garhwal 
and Kumaon), or by w'ay of Tibet, going up the Tsangpo or Brahmaputra 
and then crossing the Himalayan barrier into Nopal and Garhw^al -Kumaon. 

It is the consensus of opinion among Indologists that in Sanskrit the 
term Kirdta indicated the wild non-Aryan tribes living in the mountains, 
particularly the Himalayas and in the North-eastern areas of India, who 
were Mongoloid in origin. These Kiratas were connected with the Lwas 
or the Chinese, the Bhotas or the Tibetans, and other Mongoloid peoples. 
They were distinguished from the wild or primitive tribes of Austric origin 
who were known specifically as Ni^ddas, Baha'i as, Pulivdas, Bhillcus and 
Kolias, The Mongoloid racial affinities of the Kiratas w^ore proposed by 
Sylvain L^vi who first took up the question (in his work on Nepal, Vol. II, 
Paris, 1906, pp. 76ff.), and who quoted passages from the Mahdhhdraia 
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and other texts indicating the opinion of the ancient Hindu writers about 
the appearance and ways and connexions of this people, all of which enable 
us to conclude that they were a Mongoloid people. Kasten Ronnow pub- 
lished a long monograi)h on the Kiratas {Kirdta, pp. 90-169 of Le Monde 
OrierUaly Vol. XXX, 1936, Uppsala) in wliich the question has been dis- 
cussed in considerable detail and with a much wider background, but the 
Mongoloid affinities of some at least of the KJratas are given by him (cf. 
pp. 93, 100, 115, 123 of the above article), despite a certain amount of 
speculation about otlier connexions of the Kiratas (e.g. pp. 138,145, 153, etc.). 


24. Tiie,KirItas in Vbdic Literature 

The name Kirdta is for the first time found in the Yajiirreda (^ukla 
YajurvMay Yd^a^anhjl Samhitdy XXX, IC; also Krsna YajurvedUy Tdittirlya 
Brdhmaif>ay 111, 4, 12, J). In connexion with the Purum-medha or ‘Man- 
offering* sacrifice, where a list of all kinds of human beings and animals 
symbolically or figuratively offered to the gods as sacrifice is given, we find 
the following passage : — 

guhdhhyali Kirdtam \ mnubhgd Jamhhakain \ parvaiebhyah Kimpuru^am 

^ A Kira for the caves ; a Jambhaka (long-toothed man?) for the slopes ; 
a Kimparum (an ugly man, a wild man, an a])e?) for the mountains.* 

Then in the Atharvareda (X, 4, 14) we have a reference to a Karata girl 
(Kdirdtikd) who digs a herbal remedy on the ridges of the mountains: — 
Kdirdtikd kumdrikd sakd khanali bhemjam: 
hiranyaylbhir abhribhir girludm upa mnusn. 

‘The young maid of Kirdta race, a little damsel, digs the drug: 

Digs it with shovels wrought of gold on the high ridges of the hills.* 

{Translation by B, T. Griffith,) 

Macdonell and Keith have the following note in their V^edic Index on 
Kirdta: * Kirdta is a name applied to a people living in the caves of the 
mountains, as appears clearly from the dedication of the Kirdta to the 
caves in Vdjamneyl Samhitd (also Tdittirlya Brdhmana), and from the 
reference to a Kirdta girl, who digs a remedy on the ridges of the mountains. 
Liter the people called Kirdta^ wore located in Eastern Nopal, but the 
mime seems to have been applied to any liill folk, no doubt aborigines, 
though the Mdnava IJh^rrna-sdstra regards them as degraded Ksatriyas 
(ref. X, 44)*. When a non- Aryan or foreign people is described in an old 
Indian text as being of degraded Kshatriya origin, there is always an im- 
plication that they wore, to some extent at least, advanced in civilisation 
or military organisation, and as such could not. be dismissed as utter 
barbarians. 


25. The Meanings of the Word ‘KirAta*, and New Indo-Aryan 
Words connected with it 

The traditional explanations of the word Kirdta do not help us in finding 
its origin. These explanations are: ‘those who move — atardi — along the 
mountain sides, or in bad, dirty places, kira^\ ‘those who move about 
talking gibberish, kira or kiW \ and Kasten Ronnow in his monograph 
on the KirdlaSy quotes from Lehot in his edition of the RcUndvall the follow- 
ing ; kiram atati yah ‘ qui habite les frontiers ’ (p, 91 , op. cit,). The derivation 
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and connexions of the word Kirdta proposed by Ronnow do not appear 
convincing. 

It is quite likely that the name is but a Sanskritisation of some Sino- 
Tibetan tribal name, and some scholars have identilied the name with 
that of the Kirdnlis^ a Tibeto-Burman people living in East Nepal, which 
is quite possible. 

Following traditional views about the Kirata country, Gopal Chandra 
Praharaj in Ins Oriya Lexicon (Cuttack, 1932, \'ol. II) places it in Northern 
India; and elnanendra Mohan Das in his Bengali Dictionary (second edition, 
Calcutta, 1938) identifies it vith the Eastern Himalayan tracts, including 
Sikkim and Bhutan, and Manipur and other adjacent tracts, which are 
exactly lands of Mongoloid settlement in India. 

There are certain words cuiTcnt in New Indo- Aryan languages which 
are connected with the racial name Kirdta. In Bengali, w^e have the word 
KirdflKiretj which is used disparagingly of a man who is abnormally miserly 
or close-fisted, cruel or heartless (particularly of a money-lender in extorting 
his dues from poor debtors). This would appear to have come from a 
pejorative employment of the tribfilnamc (*jK^f/d/a-?W/a = ‘ those who behave 
like Kirdta 'i, cruel and stingy jicople’ >’*' Kirda-vatta^* Kirdvaia> Kirdt, 
Khet). Kirdd is common enough as a caste name in the United Provinces, 
Rajputana, Madliya-bharata, Central Proxinces and Berar, in the sense 
of ‘a (Hindu) merchant ’. It also means ‘a corn -(‘handler*, and figuratively 
it is used to mean ‘a robber*; and ‘a dalesman, a forester* are two other 
senses of the word in the Panjab (cf. Kaston Ronnow, Kirdta, pp. 142, 143). 
It is also to be noted that in the Western Panjab, the Hindus who were 
in a minority were contemptuously referred to by their Mohammadan 
neighbours as Kirdd. This form of the word, Kirdd, as opposed to the 
Bengali KirdtjKvet, may come from a contemptuous expression "^Kirdta-ta 
{>*Kirda-da>K i) dd) , and originaUy implied a person who was like a bad 
Kirdta, a bad man, a robber, or swindler, faceously apiilied to merchants, 
moneylenders and otheis supposed to be eager only to make money. The 
name Kirdta as that of an unc outli non-Arjan tribe e\ idently came to acquire 
some sort of stigma among Aryan-speakeis. {Sinulail;y, the tribal name 
for some non- Aryan i)eoples wlio resisted Aryan advance or (‘onquest came 
to be used in now senses in the Aryan language ' Pdsa came to mean 'sla^ e 
Daf^yu ‘a robber’, Kisdda ‘a man of a low mentality’, Cat ddja ‘a cruel man ’, 
Kolia or Kd^a ‘a ])ig’; and D. R. Bhandarkar suggested that the Sanskrit 
cavra and Prakrit edra ‘thief* is but an abusive employment of the South 
Indian Tamil tribal name Com, C(la or ‘Chola ’. We may recall the degrada- 
tion in sense of the national name /SYcir in German and English, in the sense 
of a ‘slave. * Cf. Indio in South Amerma to mean ‘a servant’, and of Hindu 
in Persian to mean ‘ black *. This stigma came to be a})plied partially at least 
to the name Kirdta as early as the age of the Brahmanas, r. 8lh-7th centuries 
B.C. (cf. the term Kildla in Macdonoll and Keith’s Vedic Indcoc). Compare 
also the Sanskrit word Kirdta-tikta for ‘a very bitter plant used medicinally 
this occurred in Prakrit as Cilda-itta or Cirda-itta, in Old Bengali it is found 
in the 1 2th century as Cirdyiia, and in Modern Bengali it is ( 'irdtd or Cire d : 
the name may mean either a drug obtained from the Kirdtas (cf. thb Athana» 
vela passage quoted before in § 24), or a drug which is ‘bitter or vile like a 
Kirdta\ 

But the term Kirdta was not wholly of contempt, although occasionally 
it might be so used. We should recall that as early as the Mahdhhdraia 
we find the legend of &va Mahadeva, the Great God, taking the guise of a 
Kirata, with Uma with him as a Kirata woman, to test Arjuna when he 
was practising religious penance in the Himalayas: a legend which may have 
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its germs in the following verse of the &cda-rudnya section of the White 
Tajurveia (XVI, 7): 

Asdu yd'vasarpati mla-grhd vildhitah | 

ntdivam gdpd adrirann adrirann ttdahdryaJj: sa drsfd nirdaydii nal^ 

‘May he who glides aw'ay, whose neck is azure, and whose hue is red, he 
whom the herdsmen, whom the girls who carry water have beheld, may 
he when seen be kind to us.’ (Trans, by Ralph T. Griffith, Benares, 1899.) 

And this is quite a liigh exaltation of the status of the non- Aryan hill 
people, the Kiratas, when the Supreme God with his consort was made to 
take up the guise of a Kirata mountaineer and his wife. 


26. The EorItas in the MahAbhIrata and Other Ancient Works 

From the Tajuriela onwards, the mountain regions of North 
and North-eastern India — the Himalayas p<articularly, are well attested 
as the abode of the Earatas. In the Mahnhhdrata, the Kiratas are dwellers 
in the Himtilayan regions, particularly in the Eastern Himalayas. Bhima 
in his conquering tour meets the Kiratas in the east after leaving the Videha 
country: Cf. Sahh'lparvan, 26, 32* — 

Vdideha^fha^ tu Kduvte>fa hidra-parrafam aniihdi : 

Kirdfdlhlpafln sapfa vyajayat tatra Pdr^davalj || 

(‘Then the Pandava hero, 0 son of Kunli, coming to the Vaideha land 
close to Indra Mountains, defeated the seven Kirata rulers’.) 

They are found also in the North-west when Nakula marches in that 
direction. The following versos from the Sabhdparrav of the 3fahdhhdrata 
{Sahhd, 52, 8-10: quoted by Kaliprasanna Son, Vidyabhushana, in liis 
edition of the Rdja-mdld, Tripura Chronicle, Vol. 1, p. 169) are clear about 
the home of the Kiratas, and tnake mention of some of their ways: — 
yp paidtdhe ca Hlmavafah sdrySdaya-girdu 7irpdhf 
Kdnise ca mmvdfd de lAvhHyam ahhitaica /,e || 
phala-wuld'iavd ye ca Kin7tds carma-rdsamh 
krura-Sa^ftrdh krura-krtas hlmSca paiydmy ahaw prahhd || 
candandvJiru-hdsthdmlm hhdrdtt Id^h/alasya ca, 
carma-ratna-sin'arndndw gandhdiidn (diia rdSayaJi H 

‘Those kings who are on the other half of the Himalayas and in the 
mountains of the oast (Sun-rise mountain) in Karusa by the end (edge) of 
the sea, and beside the Lauhitya (Luhit or Upper Brahmaputra river), those 
who are moreover Kiratas living on fruits and roots, clad in skins, fierce with 
their weapons, cruel in their deeds, them I saw, O Lord: and loads of sandal 
and agallochum wood, and of black (?) pepper, and masses of skins and gems 
and gold and of aromatic shrubs.’ (For Kdrvse ca sawvdrdnte there 
is a variant reading vdrl^eya samndfd*ite: Dr. Moti Chandra in his 
Geographical and Economic Sty dies in the MaJidhhdrata: Updyana Parva, 
IT P. Historical Society, Lucknow, 1 945, pp. 84-85, seeks to identify this 
Vdrisa with Barisal District in East Bengal, which is by the sea : an identifi- 
cation which is quite likely to be correct.) 

In the famous episode of ^iva meeting Arjima as a Kirata, accompanied 
by XJraa also in the guise of a Tabari or a Kirata woman, in the Himalaya 
regions, when Arjuna went there to propitiate 6iva by his austerities with 
a view to obtain the boon of the Pdi^ipata weapons from the Great God 
himself, as narrated in the Kirdta-parvan section of the Vana-parvan of 
the Mahdbhdraia, a definite indication of what the Kirata people were like 
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is given. They were ‘gold-like *, i.e., yellow in colour (and not dark or black 
like the Dasas and Dasyus and the Nisadas and other pre- Aryan peoples 
of the plains). Cf. the following passages: — 

Kdir diant ie§am dsihdya Mncana-dmma-sanmhham 

‘Taking up a Kirata resemblance, hke unto a tree of gold' (IV, 36, 2) ; 

dadarid^ha tcUdji§im1i pvrnsam hancana-prahham , 

‘Then the Victorious One (Arjuna) saw a Man, shining like gold' (IV, 
36,17); 

na tvam asmin vane ghoie bibhe^i hayiaka-prahba 

‘0 thou that art sliining like gold (addressing 6iva in the form of 
Kirata), dost thou not fear in this terrible forest ? ' (IV, 36, 18). 

In the Mahdbhdrata also, as Sylvain L^vi has shown (in his work on 
Nepali referred to above), the Kiratas are mostly associated with foreign 
peoples, like the Yavanas, the ^akas and the Pallavas, who belong to the 
we8t;Jbut especially with the Clnas or the Chinese. Bhagadatta, the king 
of Pragjyotisa or western Assam who took part in the Kurukshetra battle, 
was definitely described as a ruler over MWchm or non-Hindu barbarians: 
PrdgjydtuddhipaJk 4wd ntlecchandm adhijo ball /ihe powerful hero, the lord 
of P^agjyotisa, lord of the Mlecchas*; and in the Sahhd-parvan (26, 9, quoted 
in the Maja-mola^ I, p. 84) we find — 

Ba KirdtdiSca Clndiica vriai Prdgjydti^td* bJiavat, 
anydiica bahubhir yddhdih sdgai dnupa-vdsibhiJi || 

‘The Pragjyoti^ (king) was there, surrounded by Kirdtas and Clnas 
(Chinese) and with many other warriors dwelling by the coast of the sea. ' 

Elsewhere (in Stri-parvan, 23), Bhagadatta is described as having his seat 
among hills (esa ddildlayd raja Bhagadattah pratdpavdn ‘here is the mighty 
king Bhagadatta w^hoso home is in the hills'). The yeUow colour of the 
Kirdtas and of their allies or kinsmen the Vinos is emphasised elsewhere in the 
Mahdbhdrata: e.g. in the army of Bhagadatta, ‘the Cina and Kirata soldiers 
appeared to be in gold : their troops had the appearance of a forest of Kar- 
nikdras (with yellow flowers)' {Mahdbhdrata, V. 684, ASB. edition, II, 1836: 
Bhagadattd mahipdlah sendm ak§dvhifjim daddu: tasya Cindilj Kirdtdiica 
kdneandir iva samvrtam, babhdu balam anddhr^yam karnikdra-ranam yathd.) 

The Rdmdyana also mentions the golden colour of tlie Kiratas : thus, 
KirdtdSca tlksrja-cddlica hen dhhdii priya-dai&andh, 
antar-jala-card ghdrd nara-vydghrd iti irutdh || 

{Ki§kindhyd-Kdi(f4(^, 40, 27, 28, quoted by N. N. Vasu in Social History 
of Kdmarupa, Calcutta 1922, p. 92.) 

‘The Kiratas, with hair done in pointed top-knots, pleasant to look 
upon, shilling like gold, able to move under water, terrible, veritable tiger- 
men, so are they famed. ’ 

Elsewhere, the Rdundyana speaks of other Kiratas who lived by the sea 
and were ferocious, and ate raw fish. 

The Kiratas dwelling in the hills and mountains of the east were sup- 
posed to be rich in gold and silver and gems they obtained from these moun- 
tains, and they were experts in making cloth of various kinds : cf. the following 
passage from the Sabhd^parvan of the Mahdbhdrata (30, 26-28) : — 
vasu iebhya vpdddya Ldnhityam agamad ball : 
sa sarvdn wleccha-nrpatln sdgardnupa-vdsinal), 
karam dhdraydmdsa ratndni vividhdni ca || 
candandgnr'u-vastrdff^i rnanumdvktika-kambalam, 
kd^Ainarji rajatan ediva mdrurmrrt ca mahdbalam |i 
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‘The powerful 'warrior receiving 'weallh from them *went to the Lauhitya 
river. He (vas victoiious over) all the MIeccha kings d'welling by the shore 
of the sea, and obtained tributes fiom them — gems of various sort, sandal 
wood, agallochum, cloths, gems (lubies), j carls and blankets, gold, silver, 
and very hard lapis-lazuli.* 

The abo've passages, and some others cpioted by Sylvain L6vi (in his 
'work on Nepal) vill give some idea about the Kiratas, the place where they 
lived, their apj earanco and their of living, roundabout the time of 

Christ, 'when the MaMlhCnala 'was in the midst of its exjansion as an en- 
cyclopaedic 'work. The 'wa^s ol the Kiiata 'weie simple. They lived 
mostly on fruits and tubers, cbessed themselvc^s m skins, vore their hair 
in a pointed top-knot, and 'were a pleasant-looking j eopje, but terrible 
with their weapons, and cruel in war. Their ^ellow^ (omplexion evidently 
marked them off from other Indian j copies. 

About the proper home-land of the Kiratas, the lollowing passages 
are noteworthy. In the Visiiv-Pvtoi^^a, the following '\erse occurs: — 

pwie Kit aid yasya synh, paicin e Yatandh sthiidh, 

Brdhwatjdh Ksatiiya-Vaisyd viadhye &ddid6 ca hhdgasah, 

‘(India) is in the middle, according to the division (of the world), with 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vais;yas and Suciras : to the east (of India) are the 
Kiratas, and to the west are the Yavanas*. (Quoted in Bdja-v did, I, p. 84 : 
the verso occurs also in the Mdt\ax*dcya-l\ndii «, in a slightly variant form.) 

In the Pali ]\] ilwda-panha (IV, 8, 94: p. 321 of R. 1). Vadekar'a edition 
in the Devanagari character, Bombay, 1940), there occurs the expression 
Clna-Vildia, my attention to which has been kindly drawn by my friend 
Krishna-kanta Handiqui (Mce-Chancellor of Gauhati University). This 
must be a misreading for ( hia-Cildia, i.e., Cina-Khdia, as names of connected 
tribes (thus, in the same passage, we have Saka-Yatatw, Alaf^avda^ 
Alexandria, Nikvnila^?, Kdsi-Kobala, and Kasnma-Gavdhdra: T. W. Rhys 
Davids in his translation, in the ‘Sacred Books of the East*, 1894, pp. 203- 
204, takes Vildfa to mean ‘Tartary*, and he gives an additional reading from 
the Siamese MSS., viz. Mildta: but the word is certainly Kirdta^Cildia, 
and the letters for c and v are frequently interchanged in old scripts, as 
they are in Devanagari. Sylvain L4vi has also noted this passage. 

The Greek work Periplvs of the Etythrcean Sea of the first century A.D. 
knows of the Kirrhadai (i.e,, the Kitdda or Kitdia people) as ‘a race of men 
with flattened noses, very savage*, as living beyond Dosartne {^Daidnta): 
this suggests that the Kiratas were already in West Bengal, to the west 
of the Ganges, in the regions to the north-east of Da^arra or Orissa. Near 
the Kirrhadai were, according to the Periplvs, another peojile called the* 
Bargysoi, who have been idenlified wdth the Bhargas, mentioned as neigh- 
bours of the Kiratas by the VisHV-'^rdhO. The Kirrhadai and their neigh- 
bours of the same stock participated in the little trade in silk that used to 
be carried on between China and India, through Yun-nan, North Burma 
and Assam, in the centuries round about the Christian era. 

From the above accounts, it w'^ould appear that during the centuries 
immediately before Christ, and in the early Christian centuries, the Kiratas 
were known to the Hindu world as a group of peoples w^hoso original home 
was in the Himalayan slopes and in the mountains of the East, in Assam 
part icularly, who wwe yellow in colour and presented a distinct type of culture. 
They had spread all over the plains of Bengal up to the sea, and appear to 
have penetrated as far as West Bengal. They were rich with all the natural 
wealth of minerals and forest produce 'with which the mountains and hills 
and jungles where .they lived abounded, but they were adepts in the art of 
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weaving cloth (as their descendants still are), the (‘ottonand vooUen fahrics 
they made being very muc h in demand among the more civilised Hindus 
of the plains. 

The ancient tradition naming particularly the Mongoloid inhabitants 
of the Eastern frontiers as Kitatas is found dovn to late medieval times. 
Thus in the Rdja-thuld chronicle of the Tri])iira Kings (a voi so chronide in 
Bengali going bade to the 16th century), the Kirata affinities ot the local 
dynasty, other v^ise belieced to be of Indo-Aryan (KsliatTi.>a) oiigin, aie 
set forth elaborately. And in the 1 ogim 7 miiia, a late (j ost-Hith centuiy) 
work giving an account cjf the 6akta holy places and Sakta ritual in Assam, 
the remarkable admission is made — 

SiddJi^si ! } Ogini-pltJie dhonhaJj Kd'udia’d rnaiah 

'O Queen of all 8iddhas (=Hma), in the holy shrine ot the yogini 
(i.e., Kamarfipa) the dhant a (ritual or religion) is consideied to le 
of Ehuia origin. ’ (Quoted by Dr. Banikanta Kakati in Ins niono- 
gra])h Ihe Moihn Goddff'ft Kan aUnja, Gauhati, 1948, ]). lii ; a 
variant reading in the Calcutta (1913 B.S.) edition of tl e J d',i7n 
T avUa, ed. by Kalimohan Bhattachar^a, j). 457, Pal ala IX, ^e^se 
1,3, gi\ es in a corru])! foim — logiid-pUlie dliant a-KdifdiUjC m 
nialom,) 


27 . Reconstrifctio]^ of tjhe Early Mongoloio (KirIta) Movements 

IN India 

We may be permitted to reconstruct the pictuie of the Kirata or Early 
Mongoloid Movements on the soil of India light down to the leginning of 
the Christian era. They entered the country jaolably thiough Assam, 
and their advent in the east might lune leen as old i s that of the Allans 
in the vest, at some peiiod before I0( 0 B C. By that time they might ha^e 
pushed along the Himalayan sloj es as far vest as the Eastern Panjab Hills. 
They came to b(‘ knovn to the A edic Aryans as a (a\e-dvelliiig jeople 
from vhom the Aryans obtained mountain pioduce like drugs and heibs 
and the wn a plant. The four books of the ^ eclas vere compled in all 
likelihood in the 10th century B.C., so that the passages in the 'kajin'teda 
and \h.Q> Aihana'ie^la mentioning the Kiratas are at least as old as that 
period. When the Mahdhhdiaia and the Bdv d%at a vere taking shaje, 
betv^^en 500 B.C. to 400 A. D., particularly in the pie-Chiistian centuiies, 
they had occupied the southern tracds of the Himalayas and the vhole of 
North-eastein India, Xorth Bihar contiguous to Kejal and to the noith 
of the Ganges, the greater part of Bengal, and Assam, including tl e ajeas 
through vhich the Ganges (the Padma or Padda of the ])iepent day) jassed 
into the sea. Eastern Kej al and the Lauliitya or the Bral majutia a alley 
were the lands specially connected v it h them. Ihe Greeks in the 1st centi ly 
A.D. had heard of them during their visits to Western India and j^'outh 
India as a wild people vith the characteristic fat nose of the Mongol races, 
living to the north-east of Orissa, by the sea, possibly in the delta of the 
Ganges. A meagre stream of trade from China used to flter through this 
Kirata country into the ports of Gangetic India. Tnl es allied to the Kiir- 
hadai or Kiratas, knovn to the Greeks as Khaiai or used to I ring 

malabathrum from China in baskets carried on their backs. Other Mongo- 
loid peoples living to the north of the Kirrhadai vere the ‘Horsefaces’ 
and the ‘Longfaces’, vho vere known to be cannibals; and tl ese tefn s vere 
translations of Indian names like Haya-rftvUia (mentioned in early Jaina 
literature as a MUccha or barbarian people along vith the Kiiatas) or 
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Aim-vadana (mentioned in the VaraSafiihitd-Purdria as living in the 
mountains to the east of India : see W. H. Schoff, translation of the Pen- 
plu s* of tlie Erythcean sea, London, 1 912,p.264, quoting Taylor from the J ASB. 
1847, and Wilford in Asiatic Researches, VIII-IX). Chang K‘ien, the Chinese 
general and explorer of Central Asia in the 2nd century B.C., also testified 
that there was a trade between North-eastern India and South-western 
China through routes among the southern barbarian peoples which were 
not officially known to the Chinese ruling classes in the capital city in North 
Cliina: this trade was in Chinese sHk cloth and Chinese bamboo flutes, 
among other things, and it brought these articles into Eastern India, which 
were then carried through the entire length of North India to as far west 
as Afghanistan and Central Asia. The Idnsmen of the Chinese, the Indian 
Mongoloids, or lndo-> Mongoloids, were the intermediaries in this trade; 
and not only did they carry material goods from China, but also at times 
brought ideas, as we shall presently see, down to the second half of the 
lirst millennium A.D. 

28. ‘Indo-Mongoloid* as a iboposbd Equivalent of ‘KirIta^ 

Tile Mongoloid tribes from the east which after their settlement within 
the frontiers of India and in the contiguous tracts came to bo knowii to the 
Aryan-speakers as their neighbours and dwellers in the same land — ^their 
conipat riots — and were designated as Kirdtas, now began to take their 
share in the progress of Indian history and the development of Indian 
culture, albeit at first on the outward fringes. They may for convenience 
bo described in English as lndo-Mongoloids\ and this is a term wliich defines 
at once their Indian connexion and their place within the cultural milieu 
in which they found themselves, as well as their original racial affinity. The 
word, formed on the model of Indo-European, Indo- Aryan, Indo- Saracenic, 
Indo-Chinese, Indonesian, I ndo-I^cythian, etc., can thus be employed as an 
equivalent of what the ancient Hindus understood by Kirdta (when they had 
definite geographical and ethnic notions), and can also be employed to indi- 
cate all those 8ino-Tibetan-speaking tribes, Mongoloids of various types in 
race, who entered into or touched the fringe of the cultural entity that is 
Indi/i: viz. the Himalayan tribes (the Nepal tribes and the North- Assam 
tribes), the Bodos and the Nagas, the Kuki-Cliins, the Ahoms, the Indian 
Tibetans, and the Khasis, and the earlier tribes (of unknown affiliation 
within the Tiboto-Burman branch of the Sino-Tibetan family) who have 
now become absorbed in the populations of the plains of Northern and 
North-eastern India. 


29. Kol or Austrio Influence on Sino-Tibetan 

What w^as the relation of the Kirata or Tndo-Mongoloid tribes settling 
in North-e<istern and Eastern India with the earlier Austric and Dravidian 
speaking peoples? We know nothing about it. In Burma and Indo-China, 
the Mfongoloids have largely absorbed the earlier Austric peoples. The his- 
tory of Burma has been in the main a conflict between the Mranntd or 
Biinnese Mongoloids from the north and the Rman or Rm(n or Mon Anstro- 
Asic»ticK living in Central and Southern Burma, leading finally to the com- 
plete subjugation and gradual absorption of the Mons, in spite of the latter 
possossiiig a superior culture and having been the teachers of the ruder 
Mongoloid Burmese in arts and culture, religion and higher life. The same 
thing may have taken place in Assam and Eastern India. But in India, 
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there was already operative a mighty leveller in the form of the Aryan 
speech. Nevertheless, some glimpses of the relationship between the in- 
coming Mongoloids and the Austrics and Dravidians and the Aryan-speakers 
are available in India, in Assam and in Nepal, in the way in which speakers 
of Sino-Tibetan dialects are becoming Aryanised in speech. In some cases, 
the Austric speech has triumphed over Sino-Tibetan : the case of Khasi is in 
point. In the Nepal valley, in certain cases the Mongoloid dialects have 
apparently ousted Austric speeches; but the latter, wliile gi^'ing way, have 
managed in some matters to influence the former. Thus in Eastern Nex)al, 
and in Kumaon and Garhwal, and further to the west as far as Chamba, 
there are two groups of Tibeto-Burman dialects which show what has been 
called Pronominalisafion, i.e., the incorporation of the pronoun vilh the 
verb : e.g. Limbu peg-ang = 'went-I, I went’; hip4u-ng = ‘strike -him I, 
I strike him'; hip-ne’ni-vg = ‘strike-you-two-I, I strike you two’; 
hip-a ‘he strikes me, I am struck’, me-hip-d ‘they strike me’; 
and this is a characteristic of Kol or Munda languages of the Austric 
family, which are found to have invaded at least two Now Indo-Aryan 
speeches, the Maitliili and Magahi of Bihar (e.g. mdrallauhz=i\ have struck 
him for your benefit’ — tw<7mZ=‘ struck’ + -i- =‘I’ -at/- ‘for you’ 4- -A:= 

‘him’). This characteristic the Tibeto-Burman Himalayan dialects like 
Kanawari, Lahuli, Kiranti (Dhimal, etc.) could only have acquired through 
contact with Austric speeches, now suppressed. The Kirdnti (Ki'iUil) 
group of peoples in Eastern Nepal, whose name it was which has, in all like- 
lihood, been adopted by the Aryan-speakers as Kirdtay speak pronominal- 
ised dialects : and this fact shows a very early contact with Austric-speakers 
in Himalayan tracts, and the presence of such Austric speakers could 
only have been a very ancient thing in India, probably going back to pre- 
Christian times. This Kol or Austric characteristic having invaded their 
language proves more than anything else the antiquity of the Kirantis. 
The speakers of the ‘Pronominalised Himalayan’ languages number 
(census of 1931) 114,000 souls, of whom 26,000 speak Kanauri and other 
western languages of the group, and 88,000 the eastern Kiranti, etc. 

30. The Licchavis of North Bihar, and the Indo-Mongoloids in 

ViDEHA 

Among the ancient peoples of Eastern India were the Licchavis. They 
were a powerful and a very well-advanced clan of North Bihar who claimed 
to bo (and their claim was generally also recognised) Kshatriyas. They 
flourished in the time of Buddha, and their prestige was still great nearly 
800 years later, in the time of the early Gupta emperors. Some scholars 
believe that the Licchavis were Indo-Mongoloids, a lready Aryanised in speech, 
alt^hough they retained a good many of their original Tibeto-Biu man ways. 
Their tribal name has certainly a non- Aryan ring, and they had a number 
of peculiar customs which suggested Tibeto-Burman aflinities (cf. Ivdian 
Antiquary^ 1 903, p. 233: note by V. A. Smith). But it is a disiuited point. 
But nevertheless, we may quite legitimately postulate the settlement of 
the plains of North Bihar (as much as North Bengal and Assam) by Sino- 
Tibetan tribes, in the midst of the earlier Austricjs and Dravidians; and all 
these non-Aryan speakers (with a submerged Austric element dominating 
in the long run, judging from the evolution of the Maitliili speech in the 
matter of Pronomirmlisation) were combined into one Aryan-speaking 
people of North Bihar after the Aryan language arid the A"efii(? religion 
came -from the west, across the Saddnird or Gomti river, into Mdegha or 
Videha, sometime before 600 B.C. 
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31 . Indo-Mongoloid Tribes: the Himalayan Group: the Newars; 

THE Ancient Kuninda People 

The Mongoloid tribes speaking dialects of the Tibeto-Burman branch 
of the 8inO"Tibetan speech-family would apj)ear to have found a centre of 
disj)ersion in some tract to the cast of Tibet and north-east of Assam, 
from where they began to spread into India and Tibel ; and the movement 
started, as suggested before, bofoie 1000 B.C. at least. The route taken 
by the first arrivals into India is not known — whether it was from Tibet, 
and then south by crossing the Himalayas, or whether it was from East 
Assam, along the Dihang, the Sosiri, the Dibang and the Luliit rivers, and 
down the Brahmaputra in Assam. The G.qios, a Bodo people isolated 
from tlieir brother Bodo Iribes, have a tradition that they came to their 
present home in the Garo Hills from Tibet in the north; but how far this 
tradition is ancient, genuine and trustworthy we do not know. The original 
Mongoloid incomers wore a very primitive people, being mostly hunters 
and food- gatherers who also used caves for habitation. The Tibetans, 
according to a late Buddhist tradition winch is of very doubtful histoiical 
value, are said to have entered their country during the life-time of Buddha 
— say about the middle of the 1st millennium B.C. They may hate been 
preceded by earlier tribc^s who formed the nucleus or basis of the ‘Himalayan ’ 
Mongoloids of Nepal, speaking languages like Newari, Lej)cha, Magar and 
Gurung, and tlie ‘pronominalised’ languages like Dhimal, Khambu, Kanawa ri 
and others. The speakers of t he ‘pronominalised’ dialec t s probably represent 
the earliest waves; and the Newars, Lepchas, Magars, Gurungs, etc., represent 
later arrivals. Jn addition to the 114,000 ‘Himalayan^ Tibet o-Eurmans 
speaking ‘pronominalised’ dialects, there are some 102,000 j5eoy)Ie who 
employ the ‘non -pronominalised’ dialects (including 43,000 Murmis, 
18,000 Magars and 25,000 Bong or Lcpc has), besides the Newars in Nej'al 
valley and India proper. 

The ‘Himalayan’ groups of Indo-Mongoloids were thus probably the 
first to bo established in India, and settled in Ne})al and pushed as far west 
as Garhwal and Kumaon, and further to the west; but they ha\e remained 
largely in a very primitive state. Except for the Newars, in the valley of 
Nepal (the basin of the Bagmati river), who represent the most highly 
cultured group of Indo-Mongoloids wKo have still preserved their language. 
The entry of the New ars living in this fertile valley within the fold of Indian 
culture took place probably not earlier than the 3rd century B.O., when, 
according to tradition, Asoka built a number of Buddhist caiti^as at Tat an. 
The Newws retained their Tibeto-Burman tongue, and until recently used 
the Eastern Indian form of the Indian script to write it : now they are 
using Dovanagari to print Newari books. Sanskrit learning took root 
among the Newars, and a Newari literatuie came into being fairly early — 
although the oldest extant remains do not go beyond the end of the 1 4th 
century. Arts and literature from the neighbouring Mitliila, Magadha and 
Bengal found a now home in Nepal among the Newars, and a distinct and a 
marvellously artistic local form of Hindu (Buddhist and Brahmanical) 
civilisation came into being. The history of Nepal up to tlie conquest of 
Nepal valley by the Gurkhas from Western Nepal in 1767 is the liistory 
of the Nowars. The exact number of Newari speakers is not known; it 
may be betw^een 200,000 to 300,000 now. 

These ‘Himalayan’ Indo-Mongoloids appear to have mixed with Aryan- 
speakers in the East Pan jab Hills. The Khasas w^ere an Aryan-speaking 
tribe who appear, like the Gorkhas of a later age, to have absorbed a gooci 
deal of Indo-Mongoloid blood. The Kunindas, an ancient Eastern Panjab 
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Hill people, are believed to have been of mixed Indo- Aryan and Indo- 
Mongoloid origin — Indo-Mongoloid on the mother’s side, Indo- Aryan on 
the father’s. The Kunindas were an important Aryan-speaking tribe in 
Eastern Panjab in the centuries round about Christ. Their descendants 
now form the considerable Kunet community of the Simla Hills (57% 
of the total inhabitants, 285,741 persons out of a total population of 501 ,300 
in the area, according to the census of 1871 : and there were some 400,000 
Kunets in the Trans-Satlaj areas — between the Bias and the Satlaj, and 
in the States of Kahlur, Mandi and Suket : cf. Alexander Cunningham, 
Arch<B)logical Survey of India, Vol. XIV, 1878-1879, pp. 125ff.). Cunningham 
in his study of the area inhabited V)y the Kuninda- Kunet people suggested 
the presence of Sino-Tibetan (Tibeto-Burman) and Austric (Kol) elements 
in names of rivers and other physical features. Thus the Tibeto-Burman 
-ti, ~di, ‘water, river’ is said to occur in rivor-naraes in the Kunet area: 
e.g. Rdwa-ti = ‘Ravi River’, Nyung4i = ‘Bias’, Zang-ti =■ ‘Satlaj ’, Fdia-fi= 
‘Para River’, etc. The feeders of the Palear river have names ending in 
-ti — ^like Gu7)m4i, Kashia4i, Mafre-ti, Supe4i, ('hu4i, Andre 4i\ those of the 
Giri river — Ghigaon4i, Chehi4i, Ure4i; of the Tons — H(hrial4i, Bma}ia4i\ 
of the Satlaj — Ghail4i, Manyao4i, Khanyao4i, H al4i, Ti-dong, Na7igal4i, 
Kha4i, Sh(d4i, Narf 4i ; of the Spiti river — Kyok4i, L huj4i, et c. Cunningham 
suggested that it is the Tibeto-Burman wliidi occurs in Sanskritised names 
of rivers like I7dva4i, Goma4l, Parha4%, Tliis suggestion is certainly wide 
of the mark, but the possibility of the libeto-Burman 4i is not to be entirely 
excluded in studying toponomastics in North India. (Cunningham, op, cit,, 
pp. 132,133.) 

An Indo-Mongoloid substratum therefore is quite possible in North- 
eastern Panjab even* and this substratum is possibly from among the first 
batch of ‘Himalayan’ Indo-Mongoloids. 

32. The ‘Bon’ (=Bhota) or Tibetans 

After the ‘Himalayan’ group of the Indo-Mongoloids, w^e have to 
consider the other groups. The Tibetan people, whose national name Bod 
(as it was pronounced in the 7th century A.D. : this has now' become 
Po or Pho) has been Indianisod as Bliota, were a numerous and a well- 
organised tribe, and a fairly powerful one. They had de\ eloped the basis 
of their characteristic culture on the soil of Tibet, wdiere they had also 
formed their religion, the pre- Buddhistic Bo7i religion, and had also jirobably 
come to evolve the epic story-cycle of a national hero in tlie saga of Kesar 
(or Gesar) king of Gling, jirior to the 7th century A. I). When in the middle 
of the 7th century, the king of the Tibetans Srong-btsan-sgam-po adopled 
Biiddliism, and by matrimonial alliances linked u]) liis country with both 
India (Nepal) and China, the Tibetans emerged into liistory from their pre- 
historic state. They adopted the Indian alphabet as current in Kashmir 
for their language, and began assiduously to cultivate the literature of 
Buddhism. They adopted in toto the religious art and ritual of Buddhist 
India, and at the same time they took over many an item of civilised life 
from China. The Tibetans as staunch Buddhists alw^ays looked upon India 
as their holy land, but they did not seek to penetrate into India, on a large 
scale, seeking to emulate the earlier ‘Himalayan’ Indo-Mongoloids. But 
some groups of them came south towards India nevertheless, notably in 
Sikkim and in Bhotan. On the whole, the Tibetans remained foreigners 
so far as India was concerned — ^ardent borrowers from Indian culture, 
particularly in the artistic, intellectual and mystic and religious sides. They 
were thus never of the comity of Indian peoples, and they did not add 
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anything to the sum-total of Indian culture (although some Tibetan iniluenca 
in the shaping of the Tanirio cults in North-eastern India has been assumed, 
quite erroneously in my opinion, by some). The census of 1931 enumerated 
some 252,000 Tibetan -speakers in India, of whom 137,000 were Bhotias 
of Baltistan, and 42,000 Bhotias of Ladakh. 

33. The North Assam Tribes of Indo-Mongoloids 

From iheir centre of dispersion, other Tibeto-Burman tribes took up 
their trek into India along the Brahmaputra river westwards. iSome of 
them found homos in llie mountainous tracts to the north of Assam, where 
we find them in the Bali para Frontier Tract to the east of Bhotan as Akas 
(Hrussos), Abors and Miris, and Laflas, and in tlie Sadiya Frontier Tract 
to the east as Mishmis. Those have always romainod in a very primitive 
state, and never had any occasion to advance in civib'sation like some of 
their cousins and brothers in the plains and in Nepal. The North Assam 
tribes, hovovor, appear to be coimected with the Nagas and Bodos living 
to thoir south. In any case, some sacrificial rites among the Abors apiiear 
to be of the tyjie current among the Nagas. The speakers of these North 
Assam s])oechos come up to only about 18,000 now (1931 census), of w^hom 
14,000 speak Ahor. 

The Tilieto-Burmans who came down to Burma in succeeding waves 
became diversified as the common ancestors of the Bodos and Nagas on 
the one hand, who came to Assam and the Brahmaputra valley in faiiiy 
early times, and on the other ilie an(*estoTS of the Kacliins or Singphos 
and the Lolos who have alw^ays remained in Bui-ma, the primitive Kuki 
or Chin people who are found in south-east Assam and Bmma (the Mani- 
puris or Meitheis being the most important group among them), and the 
Mranma (Myamma or Byamma), i.c., the Burmese proper, who have partly 
infiltrated into Chittagong through Arakan. All these groups are together 
classed as the Assam-Bvrma section of the Tibeto-Burmans, by virtue of 
some common points of linguistic and cultirral resemblance among them. 

34. The Bodos (Baras) 

The Bodo tribes are lingiiislically connect od with the Nagas, but 
whereas the Nagas have always remained isolated and primitive, one may 
say that the Bodos, wlio spread over tho whole of the Brahmaputra valley 
and North Bengal as well as East Bengal, forming a solid bloc in North-eastern 
India, were the most important Indo-Mongoloid people in Eastern India, 
and they form one of the main })ases of the present-day population of these 
tracts. Judging from tho wide range of extension of thoir language, the 
Bodos appear first to have settled over the entire Brahmaputra valley, 
and extended west into Nortli Bengal (in Koch Bihar, Rangpur and Dinajpur 
districts); they may have pushed into North Bihar also, and tho Indo- 
Mongoloids who penetrated into North Bihar might equally have been either 
Bodos or ‘Himalayan’ tribes allied to the Newars. They skirted the south- 
ern bend of tlie Brahmaputra and occupied the Garo IDlls, where, as Garos, 
they form a bloc of Bodo speech. South of the Garo Hills they spread in 
northern Maimansing, where the semi-Bengalised Haijong tribe is of Bodo 
orimn From Nowgong district in Assam their area of occupation extended 
to Cadiar district (particularly in the North Cachar Hills) and into Sylhet, 
and from Cachar and Sxlliet they extend further to the south, to Tripura 
State, where there is still a Bodo-speaking bloc in the shape of the Tipra 
tribe wliich founded the State; and from Tripma they spread into ComiUa 
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and possibly also Noakhali districts: and thus they occupied the mouths 
of the Ganges by the eastern sea. With th(* exception of the isolated Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, the whole of Assam (barring the eastern parts inhabited 
by the Nagas and the south-eastern parts ifthabited by the Kuki-Cliins) 
and North and East Bengal was the country of the great Bodo people. 
But at the present moment, except where some islands of Bodo speech 
still remain, the Eorata Bodos have merged into the Bengali and Assamese 
speaking masses, Hindu as well as Musalman, in the area. 

According to the census of 1 931 , the Bodo speakers in India numbered 

911.000 persons — close upon a million, of whom 230,000 were Garos, 

291.000 Kacharis and 198,000 Mrungs or Ti])ras, and the rest Bahhas, 
Meches, Koches, etc. For Bodo tribes, see Sidney Endle, The Kacharis^ 
London, 1911 ; J. A. Playfair, The Gams, London, 1909. 


35. TiiE Nagas 

Two other groups will complete the survey of the Indo-Mongoloids of 
the Tibeto-Burman group in Assiim: the Nagas and the Kuki-Cliins. The 
Nagas are in occupation of the Naga Hills area in the east of Assam, and 
are found also in the State of Manipur. Linguistically they aie said to 
have a close affinity with the Bodo speakers. But they have absorbed 
some Negroid blood ; and in their culture, their ways of life, they have 
remained very primitive. The name Naga given to them by their Aryan- 
speaking neighbours the Assamese, means ‘naked’ {Na(j(l), and they vere 
dj-eaded and detested as being addicted to head-hunting. Numerically 
they are some 350,000 souls (census of 1931), but they are split up into a 
number of mutually exclusive tribes who do not understand each others* 
speech. The Aryan Assfimese (and occasionally Hindi) forms a common 
lAvg'ua Franca among the various Naga tribes. Christian missionaries have 
furnished some literature to some of the Naga dialects (or languages) by 
translating in them portions of the Christian scriptures (e.g. in Au, 
Angami, Tangkul). There are some very good monographs on the Nagas 
as a whole and on the different tribes of the Nagas by European ethno- 
logists, from which we are enabled to form a good idea of the Naga vtilieu. 
In Manipur, there is a tendency among the Nagas to bo absorbed linguis- 
tically and culturally among the ruling Meithei or Manipuri j'ooplo. 

The following wwks can be mentioned for a study of the Nagas: T. C. 
Hodson, Ihe Naga Tribes of JManipur, London, 1911; J. H. Hutton, Ihe 
Avgavd Nagas, London, 1921 ; ibid,, Ihe Sewa Naga^. London, 1921 ; ibid,. 
The Ll\oia Nagas, London, 1922; William Carlson Smith, Ihe Ao Naga 
Tribes of Assam, London, 1925; S. N. Mazumdar, Ao Nagas, Calcutta, 1925; 
J. P. Mills, Ihe Ao Nagas, London, 1926; Christoph von Fuerer Haimon- 
dorf, 1 he Naked Nagas, Calcutta, 1946. 

The Nagas are just now entering the domain of Indian civilisation in an 
official or formal manner. Some of their religious notions and ceremonies 
present a strange similarity with those of the later \ edic Aryans. 

36. The Kuki-Cuins 

The Kuki-Chin tribes present an important branch or section of the 
Assam Indo-Mongoloids. They have their kinsmen in Burma, and appear 
to have settled in fairly ancient times in Manipur and the Lushei Hills, 
as well as in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Prom Lushei Hills and Manipur 
they came in large numbers to Tripura State, where they form an important 
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section of the people. These Indo-Mongoloids are known to the Assamese and 
Bengalis as KnHs, and to the Burmese as Chins (written Khyiv), and KuH- 
Chin has been adopted as a composite and inclusive name for them. The 
Meitheis or Manipuris appear 1:o have entered the Hindu fold at least as early 
as the 15th century when Vaishnavism spread among them: but Meithei 
Hindu traditions would take their admission into the group of Hindu peoples 
to a remote antiquity. They developed an alphabet, a modification of the 
Indian system of writing, the actual time and provenance of which is not 
known. But from the middle of the 18th century, they adopted the Bengali 
script with the conversion of the ruling Manipur king Gharib-nawaz 
to Chaitanya Vaishnavism, through Bengali Vaishnava preachers from Sylhet 
in 1740. The Meitheis are now staunch Hindus, and through them Manipur 
has been made the easternmost outpost of Hindu culture in India. In 
modern times, the Manipur Vaishnava dance — the Rasa — has been a 
great contribution to the art of the Dance as an expression of Modern Indian 
culture. The Meitheis are very proud of their language which has a growing 
literature — of translations from the Sanskrit, of original poems, of dramas, 
and of novels and general prose essays. The eminent Manipuri Sanskritist 
and leader of the Hindu culture, Panditiiraja Atombapu Vidyaratna, 
has brought out editions of the Bhagaoad-Gita , the GHa-gdvinday the Bhdga- 
vata Purdna, the Sdrav'ata Vydkarana and other Sanskrit works with 
Manipuri translations; dramas in Manipuri, original or translated from 
Bengali, are staged in the public theatres in rm])hal, and a huge narrative 
poem of some 39,000 lines on the love and advenl ures of tlie hero Khamba 
and the princess Thoibi (who are supposd to hav(" lived during the first 
half of the 12th century), based on popular ballads on the theme, have 
been composed by the late Hijum Anganghal Singh (d. 1944), the greatest 
writer of Manipuri at the i)resent day. Manipuri as a mother tongue is studied 
up to the B.A. examination, and unquestionably it is the most important 
laguage in Eastern India, after Bengali and Assamese. 

The number of Manipuri speakers according to the census of 1931 was 
392,000; but as the language is taught all over the State, both the Kukis, 
linguistic relatives of the Meitheis, and the Nagas are acquiring it, so that 
the language may have doubled its extent, and may hit the million mark 
ere long. Manipuri Brahmans have penetrated into Burma also, and they 
have been for the last few centuri<‘S important mission nies of the Sanskrit 
culture of India in South-easi ern Ass*m and Burma. The total number of 
Kuki-Chin speakers in India, according to the 1931 census, is 973,000, 
coming close up to one million. For the Kuki-Chins, see Linguistic 
Bmvcff of IndiOy Volume III, Part 3, Kuki-Chin and Burma Groups, 
Calcutta, 1904; Lt.-Col. J. Shakospear, The Lushei Kuli ( lanSy Ixmdon, 
1912; Tarak Chandra Das, 2%e Purams, an Old Kuki Tribe of Maniptir^ 
Calcutta University, 1945. 

37. Other Indo-Mongoloids of Assam 

There are a few other Indo-Mongoloid tribes of Assam, small in number 
and insignificant in influence, who form intermediate groups among the 
Bodos, the Nagas and the Kukis. Thus the Empeos (10,280, LSI estimate), 
the Khoirao'^ (15,000, LSI) and the (11,073, LSI estimate) are looked 

upon as Nagas, but they are in language intermediate between the Bodos 
and Nagas. Then there are the Mikirs (129,000, census of 1931), living 
in the Mikir Hills (Nowgong and Sibsagar), who linguistically are between 
the Kukis and the Nagas. The Mikirs appear to be a gifted people, with an 
imaginative turn of mind, as is noticeable in some of their folk-tales. 
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38. The Austrio-Sfeaking Khasis 

The Khasis of Assam (253,000, census of 1931) require a special notice. 
They form an island of Mon-Khmer (Austric, or Austro-Asiatic) speakers 
witliin the original Bodo area. They are by race Indo-Mongoloid, but their 
language is different. They would appear to be a Mongoloid people who 
have adopted the language of the earlier race, the Austrics (or Proto- 
Australoids), after they came down south from the Tibeto-Burman area 
of dispersion. They may have changed their speech to the Austric (Mon- 
Khmer) Kliasi even while they were in Burma ; and after that they may 
have come to Assam and ensconced themselves in the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills, successfully resisting all possible attempts of the Bodos who followed 
them in dislodging or absorbing them. It is equally likely that they were 
a congeries of diverse Tibeto-Burman speaking tribes in the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills and in the plains of Sylhet, settling among original Austric speakers, 
whoso language the Tibeto-Burman settlors in tliis area found convenient 
to adopt when their own tribal dialects were too numerous and too diverse. 
Possibly this linguistic change-over occiu*red before the coming of the waves 
of Bodo expansion. Their linguistic uniqueness they have preserved among 
the surrounding Tibeto-Burmans (Bodos) and Aryan-speakers (Bengalife 
and Assamese). 

The Khasis are a gifted people, and contact with the Bengalis in the 
south and the Assamese in the north and east, and with European Christian 
missionaries within their own country have been of great help in making 
them advance in the scab* of civilisation. They study their language which 
has been Romanised, and they have produced educators and adminis- 
trators of note. In importance, they are to be mentioned after the Newars, 
the Bodos and the Manipuris among the Indo-Mongoloid peoples of India. 

i 

39. The Ahom (Aham, Asam) People of the Siamese-Chinese Gboitp 

The various Tibeto-Burman groups thus came to be established on 
the soil of India in times of which we have no historical memory or notion. 
But within historical times, another Mongoloid people, tliis time not of 
Tibeto-Burman but of Siamese-Chinese speech, entered into North-eastern 
Assam from Burma through the Patkoi Range and along the Noa- Dihang 
river. They were the Asams^ or Ahams (Ahoms), a people who gave their 
name to the province of Assam, They advanced into India as a group of 
invaders who established themselves in the easternmost part of the Brahma- 
putra vaUey under their chief Su-ka-phain 1228 A.D. Gradually they ex- 
tended their power and rule, conquering the local peoples, Hindus of diverse 
origin, mostly Bodos. By the middle of the 1 6fch century, after conquering 
the powerful Hindu Bodo kingdom of the Kacharis, they became para- 
mount in the valley of the Brahmaputra. The Ahoms ruled over Assam 
right up to the annexation of the province by the English in 1824. The 
Hinduisation of the Ahoms, at £hst in culture and religion and then in lan- 
guage, commenced with great vigour in the 17th century; and 1760 it was 
all but complete. They cultivated tlieir language and wrote Buranjis or 
Chronicles in them, a practice which they continued in Assamese after they 
abandoned Ahom for Assamese. Their most glorious period was the second 
Wf of the 17th and the first half of the 18th century, when they had pro- 
gressed a great deal in their Hinduisation. In their political history and 
their achievements (successful resistance to the Muslims from the west) the 
Ahoms formed a most important and a very powerful Indo-Mongoloid group 
in North-eastern India. 

3 
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40. Indo-Mongoloid Fusion in the Indian Body-Politic still Con- 
tinuing — in Nepal, and in Assam and in Nobth and East Bengal 

Mongoloid participation in the enacting of the common drama of 
political history and in the evolution of the common culture of North-eastern 
and sub-Himalayan India is not yet a thing of the past. It was operative 
in the Panjab flimalayan areas, in North Bihar, and in other tracts, in 
ancient times. We see the process of fusion working before our eyes, in 
two distinct areas particularly — ^Nepal, and Assam and North and East 
Bengal. The following tribes or peoples have been affected by it: the 
* Himalayan ' Indo-Mongoloids who have now merged into the Kunets, the 
Khasas and other mixed peoples in the area between the Satlaj and the 
Bias in the Panjab Hills; the tribes living in the East Panjab and North- 
west United Province Hills, including Garhwal and Kumaon (Hke the 
Manchat, the Rangloi, the Bunan, the Kanash and the Kanawari: the 
Rangka, Darmiya, Byangsi and the Chaudangsi tribes — all belonging to 
the western group of ‘comx)lex pronominal ised’ Himalayan Tibcto-Burman 
dialects) ; the Magars and Gurungs of West Nepal ; the Newars, Buddhistic 
and Brabmanical inhabitants of the Nepal valley; the Kiranti peoples of 
Central and Eastern Nepal (the Vayu, the Khambu, the Yakha, the 
Limbu, the Dhimal and a few others, belong to the eastern group of the 
‘complex pronominalised ' Himalayan dialects). Of these, the Magars, the 
Gurungs and the Newars, members of the Himalayan branch of the Indo- 
Mongoloids whoso language lias not been affected by Austric, have become 
largely modified by admixture with liigh-caste Hindu elements from the 
Indian plains — at least in their upper classes. Then, outside of Nepal, 
are the Bodos (Koches, Meches and other tribes in North Bengal and 
Assam, Kacharis in Assam, and Tipras in Tripura in East Bengal) and 
the Ahoms in Assam; besides the Austric-speaking Khasis and Jaintias in 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills ; and finally, the Meitheis in Manipur. 

The contribution to Indian culture of some of these peoples has been 
quite noteworthy: particularly of the Newars, the Bodos, the Ahoms, and, 
in recent times, of the Meitheis. 


41. Nature of Indo-Mongoloid Participation in Hindu Culture 

What were the general lines of the Indo-Mongoloid participation or 
contribution in the evolution of Indian culture and in the course of Indian 
history in the areas where they were active? Briefly, it was of a piece with 
evolution of culture and history in other parts of India: it was largely a 
case of progressive Indianisation or Hinduisiition of these Mongoloid peoples, 
bringing them vdtliin the fold of what may be called ‘Sanskrit culture’. 
This was a culture which was brought to the Indo-Mongoloids in Nepal by 
both the Brahman priest and the Buddhist monk, and in Bengal and Assam 
by the Brahman priest mainly. Hindu military adventurers and merchants 
also participated. But it was not a case of one-sided influence or absorption 
only. It was also a case of the Mongoloid speeches and ideologies, cults 
and customs being engrafted on the stock of Hindu (i.e., Indo-Aryan-cum- 
Austric and Dravidian) speech and ideology and cults and customs. Culture 
and race contacts are never one-sided in their influence. The later Mahayana 
Buddhism of Nepal as it was taken from Bihar and Bengal, in its ideas and 
its ritual; the ^aiva and ^akta cults, in their pure Hindu form as the 
Hindu tanira and in their Buddhist environment as Buddhist tantra in 
Nepal; and the local Sakta, Saiva and Vaishnava developments of Hinduism 
in Assam and Bengal, are due, partly at least, to the reaction of the early 
3B 
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Mongoloids in North Bihar, and to the temperament of the Newars in Nepal 
and of the Bodos, the Ahoms and the Khasis in Bengal and Assam. 
Bengal’s culture has now become more or less uniform, with persistent North 
Indian influences, and has a predominantly West Bengali character, more 
free from Indo-Mongoloid elements than in Assam and Nepal. We have to 
consider the sanctuaries of Hindu faith in Nopal, Assam and Bengal, some 
of which, like that of Pasupatinath in Nepal, of Kamakhya in Assam (Gau- 
hati), of Kali at Kalighat in Calcutta, and of Chandranath near Chittagong, 
have acquired a pan-Indian importance. Local feasts and festivals, local 
ways of life, local arts and crafts, with certain modifications in the different 
areas, are the result of the special social and mental environment of the Indo- 
Mongoloid peoples. We have also to consider certain types of artistic* 
expression in the fine arts and the crafts, e.g., in architecture, as among the 
more advanced Indo-Mongoloids like the Nowars, the Koches, the Tipras, 
the Ahoms and the Kacharis, and in painting and sculpture and in decora- 
tion, in the textile arts in both cotton and silk, in chess, etc., generally. In 
this connexion, wc have further to take note of the coin -legends and an- 
iconic coin types vliich were evolved in Nepal on the one hand and in Bengal- 
Assam on the other, in the courts of the Newar kings of Nepal, and the 
Koch, Trijmra, Ahom and Kachari and Jaintia kings, from the 15th century 
onwards. That the mentality and the emotional quality of the Indo-Mon- 
goloid pooj)Ies as a whole (now^ merged or in the procevss of being merged 
into the Hindu nnd Hindu -Buddhist and in some cases into the Bengali 
Muslim masses of Nepal, Assam and Bengal) would be reflected in their history 
and in the changes tha.t took jfiace in Hindu religion and ritual and culture 
in general, is easy to understand. 

42 . The Monooloid ‘Chakactek’: and the Achievement of the Indo- 

Mongoloids 

It will be difficult to label the ‘character’ of the Mongoloid peoples 
as a whole in certain categorical terms. But it may be said, without being 
dogmatic on the point, that a great optimism and a cheerfulness of temper, 
combined with a bon-homie and a camcraderie that are the result of a sense 
of happy-go-lucky freedom, appear to be the most sahent quahties of the 
character of the Mongoloid peoples. Self-reliance and courage, as well as 
resourcefulness, are other good points in the Mongoloid character. On the 
debit side, however, they appear to be rather credulous, and at times they 
can be very cruel to both man and beast; and, besides, they lack a depth of 
thought and possibly also a depth of feeling or emotion (in this they are quite 
unhko their lansmen the Cliinose). A habit of indolence, after their imme- 
diate needs are satisfied, seems to be present as an occasional characteristic ; 
but when roused to action, they are capable of concerted and sustained 
work. They are fac‘tual and not philosophical, and pragmatic and practical 
rather than argumentative. They have also an innate sense of decoration 
and colour and of rhythm. In the blankets and loin-cloths they weave 
there is a harmonious combination of colours — scarlet reds, and blacks, 
and yellows and blues, sometimes with geometrical patterns. Dance as an 
art is well-developed among them— among some tribes forming a part of their 
religious ritual, both pre-Hindu and Hindu. They like mimicry ; and on 
the basis of this, where they have developed the drama, they take to it with 
great enthusiasm, In certain matters, particularly in the fine arts, they make 
very good pupils, but they seldom go beyond the traditional paths. 

The Indo-Mongoloids were the great transmitters of the culture they 
received from the Hindus of the plains. The Newars passed on the art of 
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the Pala djaiasty of Eastern India to Tibet and beyond; the early Kukis, and 
the Bodos of Assam and Eastern Bengal, in the Pattikera kingdom in the 
district of Comillah, and in certain Hindu or Hinduised principalities of 
Chittagong and Arakan, were the intermediaries in the transmission by land 
routes of the Brahmanical and Buddhistic culture of India to Burma and 
beyond, during the greater part of the 1st millennium A.D., and probably 
in the early pre-Christian centuries as well. 

Another great contribution of the Indo-Mongoloids was in the successful 
resistance they gave, after they took initiation into Hindu culture, to the 
aggressive spirit of Islam in India. Assam was never permanently con- 
quered by the Musalmans. From 1198 onwards, there were a dozen in- 
vasions of Assam, but in 1681 the Moguls in the time of Aurang-zeb were 
driven out for good by the Ahom king Su-pat-pha (or Gadadhar Simha)* 
His son Su-khrung-pha (or Rudra Simha) even contemplated attacking 
and conquering Bengal from the Moguls, with the help of a confederacy 
of the Hindu princes of Eastern India whose friendship he was cultivating 
with tliis end in view; but death put an end to all his objectives on the eve 
of his projected advance against the Moguls in Bengal with well-trained 
and well-prepared armed forces. It is also a moot point if at any time the 
Musalmans from India vore able to create an impression upon the Newars, 
even if they penetrated into the valley of Nepal. Hill Tipperah — ^the 
kingdom of Tripura — was never conquered by the Muslims from Bengal, 
and, as in Assam, the Tripura kings with their Tipra and Kuki troops in 
many cases drove out the Muslim invaders by brilliant generalsliip and superb 
courage. The Kacluxr and Jaintia kingdoms always remained independent 
Hindu states on the fringe of a Bengal which was ruled by Mushm Sultans 
and Subahdara (\^icoroys of the Mogul emperor in Agra and Delhi) and 
Nawabs, The Koch king Nara-narayana wtis no mean contemporary of 
the great Akbar ; the Tipperah king Dhanya-mamkya who ruled r. 1 500 A.D., 
and one of Dhanya-manikya’s successors Vijaya-manikya who was a con- 
temporary of Akbar, were great soldiers and great rulers, and they built 
up strong and extensive kingdoms which very well merited the title of 
empires ; and the Ahom kings Gadadhar Simha and lludra Simha, contem- 
poraries of Aurang-zeb and Bahadur Shah of Delhi, were also enlightened 
and powerful kings. 

The JSTewar kingdoms were centres of a gre.at school of plastic art for 
centuries from the days of the Palas of Bengal and Bihar, and latterly of 
music and the drama. 

In giving successful resistance to Muslim aggression, distance from 
Delhi was no doubt a great factor ; and the rainy season in Bengal and 
Assam was a great asset for defence. Yet all these invasions had their 
bases in Bengal, at Dacca and at Gaur; and the distance from Delhi to 
Koch Bihar, Gauhati and Rangpur (Jorhat) in Assam, and to Udaipur in 
Tripura, is not greater than that from Delhi to Bijapur or Golconda. The 
doughty light-armed foot-soldiers (pdiks) of Mongoloid origin, as a mobile 
body of troops, wore more than a match for the Turki, Pathan, Mogul and 
Rajput mail-clad horsemen in the terrain of North and East Bengal and 
Assam. And these light-armed and very mobile pdiJes of Bengal, particularly 
of North Bengal and Tripura and Assam, who stemmed the tide of Muslim 
advance on many an occasion, have to be given their duo recognition, side 
by side with the other and more famous fighters of India — ^the Panjabi 
Hindus (Jats and Rajputs), Muslims and Sikhs, the Rajputs of Rajasthan 
and North India, the North Indian Hindus and Musalmans, the Marathas, 
the Oriyas, and the Telugus and the Gonds, the Bhils and the Minas, the 
Kannadigas and the Tamilians, and the Nayars of Kerala. 
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43. Rome Outstanding Characteristips of Mongoloid (Tibeto- 

Burman) Culture (acooroing to W. C. Smith) 

Td his ylo Naga Tribes of : a Stud// in Ethnology and Sociology 

(London, 1 925), Dr, W. C. Smith, a Christian Missionary as well as a sociologist 
from Americ«((among the Nagas, has given 13 outstanding characteristics 
of the Tibeto-Burman tribes of Assam, whom he attaches racially to the 
‘Indonesians’, i.o. the people of Malaya and the Islands of Indonesia. These 
are: (1) Head-hunting; (2) Common Sleeping-houses for the Unmarried 
Men, which are taboo to women; (3) Dwelling Houses built on Posts and 
Piles; (4) Disposal of the Dead on raised Platforms; (5) a sort of TTrial 
Marriage, or great freedom of intercourse between the sexes before marriage ; 
(6) Betel- chewing ; (7) Aversion to Milk as an article of diet; (8) Tatooing 
by pricking; (9) Absence of any powerful political organisatign ; (10) the 
Double-cylinder Vertical Forge; (11) the Simple Loom for weaving cloth; 
(12) a large Quadrangular or Hexagonal Shield; and (13) Residence in 
Hilly Regions with a crude form of Agriculture (pp. 120ff., op. cif.). All 
these traits are of course not found among all the Indo-Mongoloids 
(whether of Bengal and Assam or of Nepal) of today, but there is evidence 
to show that these were at one time spread or current among most or all 
of their tribes. Some of these traits would appear to be of genuine Mongo* 
loid origin; others, like the common club and sleeping house for bachelors, 
and betel-chewing, would seem in all likelihood to have been adopted from 
the Austric predecessors of the Mongoloids in their present habitat in 
Burma and Assam. This matter, of course, requires closer investigation — 
the nature and extent of Sino-Tibetan and Austric cultir*al and racial 
miscegenation in Eastern India and Farther India. 

44. Early Mongoloids and Hindu History and Culture: Some 

Ancient Points of Contact 

Before considering the question of Indo-Mongoloid or Kirdta partici- 
pation in Hindu history and culture in some detail, regionally and chrono- 
logically, we may note some early points of contact in the domain of religion 
pWlosophical ideas and religious cult and ritual. 

The Aryan speech with the ^"edic fire-cult does not appear to have been 
established over Northern India beyond North Bihar — \ ideha or Mithila — 
before 700 B.C. Prior to that, in the area of North Bengal and Assam, 
a powerful non -Aryan, possibly Tibeto-Burman, state may have arisen, with 
a mixed population of Austrics, Dravidians and Tiboto-Burmans — the last, 
as representing a group of aggressive invaders from the East, perhaps being 
dominant and furnishing the ruling class, as it happened many centuries 
later when the Ahoms came to Assam. Tliis non- Aryan state, possibly 
ruled over by Tndo-Mongoloids, was susceptible to upper Ctangetic Brah- 
manical influences from the beginning. Traditionally, a ruler of this early 
Tndo-Mongoloid state, Bhagadatta, took part in the Kurukshetra battle. 
Further to the west, probably in the valley of Nepal, and in the hill area 
watered by the Satlaj and the Bias, beyond Kumaon and Grarhwal, pene- 
tration by barbarous mountain-dwelling Kiratas had taken place about 
that time, i.e., c. 1000 B.C., or it may be earlier still. The references to the 
Kiratas in the YajurvMa and the Alharva~veda have been given before. 
Miscegenation with the Kiratas may have started in the western areas 
already: a miscegenation anticipating the process which is still at work in 
Nepal and elsewhere, or, rather a miscegenation which is still continuing. 

At the time of Buddha, we find the powerful clan or people of the 
lacohavis in North Bihar. It has been suggested that they were a people 
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of Indo-Mongoloid origin. The account of their life and culture as given 
in the old Buddhist texts certainly shows a number of non-Brahmanical 
traits : for example, exposure of the dead, and a modified form of polyandry. 
They seem to ha\^e abandoned their original Tibeto-Burman speech for the 
Aryan, and in this they were like the later Kocbes of North Bengal and 
Ahoms of Assam, when those people took up Bengali and Assamese and 
entered into the structure of a Brahman-organised society. If the Licchavis 
were really Indo-Mongoloids, it is no longer possible to find out if they came 
from Nepal or from the Assam side. In North Bihar, their power and 
organisation wcm for them the status of Kshatriyas, as has hapj)ened in 
the case of the later Gorkhas. The Licehavi name became an honoured 
one, and the founder of the Gupta empire in the early part of the 4th 
century A.I). was proud of his Liec'havi connexion, he having married the 
daughter of a Licehavi house. In Nepal, w© a Licehavi dynasty 

ruling for over five centuries (fi om r. 350 to 879 A.]).), as a sort of precursor 
of the Newar dynastjes of subsequent times. It is not impossible, as Dines 
Chandra Sarkar has suggested (in the Vaisali Volume, in Hindi) that the 
grou]) of eastern tribes like the ^ak>as, the Koliyas, the Licchavis, the 
7rjis or A'ajjis, the Moriyas, and others, were ultimately of Mongoloid origin, 
or were mixeci peoples with a strong Mongoloid element who had adopted 
or were adopting the Aryan speech. 

The claim of Kshatriyahood made by all those tribes is not at all a proof 
of their pure Aryan origin. The non-Aryan origin or affinities of the Li(‘- 
chavis (along mth the Mafias and the Khasiis, who vere in later times well- 
known as Mongolcud or mixed peoples of Nepal and of the lands to its west) 
is hinted at by Manu (X, 22) who declared them to be Vrdtya^ or debasocl 
Kshatriyas. Brahmanical orthodoxy as typified by Manu, refused to be 
influenc^ed here by the power and pre-eminence of the Licchavis (see Sylvain 
Levi, Le Nepal, V^ol I, pp. 87, 88). 

If this view is correct, then Buddha liimself would be an Indo-Mongoloid. 
Ho would be racially like the Gorkhas of Nepal. There is, it must be re- 
membered, a good deal in Buddhism (at least in its outer forms) which 
goes (‘ounter to Aryanism, jiarticularly Aryan rac-ialism. This may well 
be a reflex of the race iniiicls and cultural milieus in conflict, consciously 
or unconsciously. Thus, in Aryan religion the religious man as well as 
householder both wore long hair and beards (a practice we find among the 
kinsmen of the Aryans outside India, e.g. the Iranians, the Slavs, the Spar- 
tans and other an(*ient Greek tribes, the Germanic tribes); but the Buddhist 
monk was clean-sliaven. Buddliist monks w^ere enjoined to abstain from 
bedsteads, and wcie to lie on the ground, whereas the Aryan liabit was to 
sleep in raised beds. Buddha was, however, very anxious to have the moral 
path pienched by him known as the ‘eightfold Aryan [latli* {miy'affh'angiko 
maqgo)' and ttiis solidtude for the ‘Aryan’ name would appear to be on a 
different footing fioni the jubilant and rather fervent pride, racial and 
patriotic in (*haracter, wliich the Acliacmenian emperors of ancient Persia 
manifested in their insciiptions. With Buddha, ariya was more a moral 
attribute in the sense of ‘noble’ than a racial or national name, such as it 
was amone the \"edic Aryans and the an(*ient Iranians — ^idthough the racial 
contrast between Knja and Dd'ia or i.e., non- Ary<ni, jiersisted, tra- 

ditionally at least, to a much later date than Buddha. Then, wo liave to 
note Buddha’s throwing overboard completely the Vedic sacrifice. Krishna 
Vasudeva who was a reformer too, before Buddha, in the 10th centmy B.C., 
substituted the cultivation of moral virtues for Vedic sacrifices, but he did 
not seek to suppress the time-honoured Aryan religious usages. Further, 
Buddha was democratic and he did not want his teachings to be confined 
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to the sacred or literary language of the Brahmans who retained their 
allegiance to the Vedas — he wanted his message to reach all and sundry 
in their own languages. 

It may be questioned if the response given to the teachings of the 
Buddha by the Mongoloid peoples of South-eastern Asia and of Tibet, 
Mongolia, China, Korea and Japan had something racial behind it — at least 
partially. 

Moreover, when already in the Vedas {Yajurveda and Atharva-veda) 
the ELiratas or Indo-Mongoloids of the hills are known, it would not be 
unreasonable to assume further that there was a likeliliood of the Aryan- 
speaking followers of the Vedic religion and the Mongoloids with their 
primitive religion influencing each other in (‘ortain aspects of their religious 
and social life. The elaborate nature of later Vedic* age sacrifices when 
sheep, goats, cows or oxen and horses were killed, sacrifices which took 
up days and in which the householder and his wife had to take part in a 
strictly ordered sequence of the ceremonial, show a strange agreement in 
both form and spirit with the elaborate ceremonial of ‘the feasts of merit’ 
like the ‘bull-killing’ sacrifice and ‘the mitkan or wild bison killing’ 
sacrifice as is still in use among the Ao Nagas (cf. The Ao Naga^ by 
J. P. Mills, London, 1926, pp. J70ff.). The resemblances between the Vedic 
&ula-gavya sacrifice and the Ao Naga mithan sacrifice are striking: the 
animal was killed in each by means of a sharp stake of wood piercing its 
heart. It has not yet been established if like the Ao Nagas and other Naga 
tribes, and also like the Kukis and some of the North Assam tribes like the 
Abors, other Indo-Mongoloids like the Bodos had ever had similar elaborate 
animal sacrifices; but it is exceedingly probable they had. The Newars, 
in spite of their Buddhism, have never abandoned their elaborate and very 
cruel method of sacrificing buffaloes, and animal sacrifices by the Bodos 
and other Indo-Mongoloids have continued down to our times. The Hindu 
(torkhas in Nepal perform hecatombs of buffalo and goat sacrifices before 
the 6akti goddess during the second day of the Durga Puja particularly, and 
similar goat and buffalo sacrifices in Bengal and Assam before Durga and Kali 
have no Aryan basis or background; and these may be an inheritance from the 
Indo-Mongoloids. Only the method of killing the animal by decapitation at 
- one blow, may have been a Hindu (but. not Aryan) innovation. The elabora- 
tion of these animal sacrifi(*es in the later Vedicj age on a s(*ale not known 
to the Indo-European peoples outside India appears to have developed 
within India, and there was always a strain of protest even in Aryan-speaking 
society against it all. Some infiuen(;e of a submerged Indo-Mongoloid 
element in this matt/cr, emanating from the sub-Hi mala\ an tracts in Northern 
India and in Eastern India, is not unlikely. 

The following ]K)int.s in the Naga and Kuki ideology show a noticeable 
agreement with the Aryan sentiments and practic*e in the matter. Among 
both the Kukis and the Nagas ‘a voi*y ])rominont and important place is 
always given 1o the wife of a man performing sacrificial ceremonies. Indeed, 
a Naga widower would bo unqualilied to perform a feast of social status.’ 
Then, again, the Nagas and the Kukis have a scries of ‘graded “ Feasts of 
Merit” by which the individual celebrates and reinfojc*es his prosperity 
and attempts to infect wdth it the whole (*ommuntty. ’ (Observations of 
Dr. J. H. Hutton in N. E. Parry’s work on the Lalchers, London, 1 932, p^. xii, 
xiii.) At the present day, similar ‘Feasts of Merit’ are current among the 
Hindus of Bengal in the shape of the Dnrgd-piijd, the KdTi-^mjd and other 
festivals mostly 6akta and some Vaishnava, and among the Musalmans in 
the form of Mildd Shanfs, in which the entire community is asked to parti- 
cipate in the house of the person who holds these ‘feasts’. 
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In the philosophical development of Brahmanism, the most noteworthy 
things are the ideas of Karma and Sanhmra (the effect of one’s actions and 
transmigration of the soul), which are to be taken together. The Indo- 
Europeans did not develop ideas like those connoted by Karma and 
Sarn^dra, to start with. The Indo-European notions of life after death 
we find among the Vedic Aryans,the Greeks, the Germanic peoples, and others. 
These centre round a Pifr-loka or an Elysium or a Valhalla, a place for heroes 
and good men and the fathers and ancestors who of course were both good 
men and heroes. The moral basis of the law of Karma and of metempsy- 
chosis was not yet developed among the primitive Tndo-Aryans when they 
came to India, But in India, contact and commingling with the Dravidians 
and the Austrics and then with the Indo-Mongoloids brought in a now 
conception — a synthesis, in this matter, in the spiritual perception of the 
descendants of the Aryans, pure and mixed ; and the result was the doctrine 
of Karma, which appears to have become accepted among most classes of 
Indians during the first half of the first millennium B.C. The Mongoloid 
belief which is noticeable among many primitive tribes speaking Tibeto- 
Burman and other Sino-Tibetan languages in man possessing more souls 
than one may well have assisted in the evolution of the idea of metem- 
psychosis in India 

In the story of the five Panda va brothers having married one wife 
in common, Draupadi, some have seen an influence of the Indo-Mongoloids, 
considering that fraternal polyandiy is found among the Tibetan Mongoloids, 
and among the Hindus claiming to be Kshatriyas in the Simla Hills. Par- 
ticularly wo are reminded in this connexion that the Pandavas themselves 
were bom in a polyandrous though supernatural atmosphere, and they 
passed their early life in the Himalayas, in a possible Indo-Mongoloid 
environment, in tracts where mixed Aryan and Indo-Mongoloid [E^asas 
and other tribes had their origin and home. This particular matter remains 
an unsolved problem in Indo-Aryan legend and iiistory, and considering 
the fact that racial mixture was quite common in the MdhoLhhdrata period 
(i.e. c, 10th century B.C.), Indo-Mongoloid contact and influence here 
is not unlikely. 


45. The Indo-Mongoloids in Nepai : the name ‘Nepal’ (NbpAla) 

The MaMhhdroifa tradition makes Bhagadatta, a Mleccha or Indo- 
Mongoloid king of Western Assam, PrdgjyoHsa (later Kamarupa), participate 
with golden or yellow cora])lexioned Kirata and Cina warriors on the Kaurava 
side in the Kurukshetra battle and be killed by the Pandava hero Bhima. 
Bhagadatta fought from an elephant, and the pre-eminence of Assam for 
elephants is well known. Leaving aside the possible but problematic 
connexion of an Indo-Mongoloid king like Bhagadatta with happenings in 
the heart of Aryavarta in the 10th century B.C., and the unsolved question 
of the Liochavis and other possibly Hinduised Mongoloid tribes of Eastern 
India in the 7th-6th century B.C., and also the Nepalese Mahayana Buddhis- 
tic tradition of the Maurya emperor Asoka having visited Nepal and founded 
the city of Patan or Lalitapatana with its fom stupas still intact, we first 
find ourselves on firmer ground about the Indo-Mongoloid doings in the 
Indian scene in Nepal in the 4th-5th century A.D,, when we find that the 
great Gupta emperor Samudra-gupta obtained the homage of ‘the frontier 
ruler of Nepal’ {pratyavta-Nepdla-nrpati), who in all likelihood belonged 
to the Surya-vamfii licchavi clan, which was spread from Nepal to Bihar 
and the eastern United Provinces. An inscription of a king of this dynasty, 
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that of Mana-deva, dating from c. 496 AD,, h^s been found in the precincts 
of the Changu Narayana temple in Nepal valley. 

The very late chronicles of Nopal, in the Tibeto-Burman Newari lan- 
guage, and in their Indo- Aryan Parbatiya or Gorkhali adaptations, represent 
a traditional school of Nepal history which was sot up in the court of the 
Nepal (Newar) kings in the 14th century. These may have sc'me germ of 
historicity in them, but they are on the whole generally unreliable. Various 
derivations of the name Nepal (Nepdlo) were proposed by the Pandits of Nepal 
in medieval times, both Buddhist and Brahman. It would appear, however, 
that the name came jfrom that of a Tibeto-Burman speaking tribe, the 
ancestors of tho present-day Newar people, and consists of two elements, 
a prefix Ne-, of uncertain meaning (it may be tho name of some hero-king 
or priest among the tribe), and tho proper tribal name FaJ or Bal, the meaning 
of which in Newari is lost, although in Tibetan the word bal moans ‘woor. 
The Tibetans call the Nepalis, i.e., the Newaris particularly, Bal-po, i.e., 
‘the Ba^-men’. (Cf. Sylvain L6vi, Le Nipal, Paris, 1905, Vol T, pyj. 66-68). 
It may also be questioned if Pal-pa, the name of the region immediately 
to the west of the Nepal valley, tho home of tho Newars, is connected with 
this Pal or Bah Ne-pal became vith the Sanskrit and Prakrit using Indians 
of North India Nepdla during the period round about Christ, if not as early 
as the time of Asoka, or earlier still. Already in Kautilya’s Ariha-^dstra, 
the original of which may go back to the 4th century B.C., we have mention 
of sheep’s wool (dvihani) blankets of Nepal make (Ndipdlikam), (Cf Radha- 
govinda Basak, History of North-Eastern Jndia, Calcutta, 1934, y). 239.) 
In Newari, the sounds of r and I interchange. Through later yjhonetic 
change, Nepal became Newar, and in Modem Newari, the loss of the final 
r has further modified the name, ])articularly os the name of the Newar 
people, to Newdh or Newd. 

46. Early Dynasties of Nepal: the GopIla or AhIra Kinos: tbe 
KirAta Kings with non-Aryan Names 

According to these Newari chronicles — V amid vails or ‘Dynasty Lists’, 
Nepal was inhabited and ruled over by tribes of ‘Gopalas’ and ‘Abhiras’ 
or ‘cowherds’ in most ancient times, and names of a number of 
kings of these dynasties or tribes are given, names which are all in Sanskrit. 
(See Sylvain L6vi, op. cit., I, pp. 72-73, 74). We do not know how to take 
these names. They probably refer in a vague way to Hinduised groups 
of mixed Austric and Dravidian and probably also Indo-Mongoloid speakers 
who were in occupation of Nopal valley prior to a wholesale influx of puj*er 
Mongoloids — ^the Nepal or Newar people, probably sometime before the 
Christian era, who are known to the Vamidvcdl s as Kirdtas. Then came a line 
of Klrata kings. The VamidvaMs give some 26 or 29 names of these Kirata 
kings. The possibility of some historicity subsisting behind the Vamidvalls 
becomes a probability when we find that most of their names are non- 
Sanskritic, although they have not yet been identified with names or 
words in any Sino-Tibetan laguage. (Cf. the lists in L6vi, op. cit., I, pp. 
78-79: names like Yalamba, Pamh% or Pabi, Dhaskaw, Balawba, Jiteddsii, 
Galinja, Puska or Punchem, Thunka or Thmnn, Kemke, Oighri or Jeghri, 
Luk, Thor, Gvrlja, Kesn or Juia, Svhga, Sansa, Gvnnanja, Khinthv.) These 
Kirata kings were undoubtedly preparing the way for Newar and other Indo- 
Mongoloid domination in the affairs of Nopal and for their fullest partici- 
pation in the development of its Hindu (Buddhist or Brahmanical) culture 
in the centuries to come. The VaniidvaUs have sought to synchronise 
some of these Kirftta kings of Nepal with Indian Aryan kings, legendary 
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and historical : o.g. with the Pandavas, with Buddha and with Asoka. The 
Kirata rulers had their capital at Gokarna in the north of the Nepal valley. 

47, Thk Soma-vamj^I and S0rya.vam4i (Liochavi) Kings of Nepal, from 

Bihar : Am^u-varman 

The Kiratas Averc suppressed by a new dynasty, tliis time Hindu, 
which came from Bihar and conquered Nepal, establishing their capital 
in the extreme south of the valley at Godavari. They were a Soma^vwnUl 
or Lunar line of kings, five in number ; and after them we have the Surya- 
mmil or Solai* Licchavi dynasty, with whom the historii'al period of Nepal 
begins. We know something about the Licchavi kings of Nopal from their 
inscriptions and their coins* they ruled from c, 350 A.D. to the end of the 
9th century A.D. The Cahgu Narayana Temple Pillar Inscription of 
Mdna-deva of this dynasty tells us something about the earlier kings. Bud- 
dhism and Brahmanism (N^ishnu and J^iva worship) were their cults, and 
(luring their rule the Vaishnava as well as ^aiva ancl Sakta shrines of Nepal 
came into prominence, by 650 A.D., particularly the shrine of iSiva Pa§u- 
])ati-natha 

While the Licchavis Avere formally in power, Mahasamanta Am^u- 
varman of the Thakuri dynasty came into great jn'omineuce as de facto ruler 
of Nopal, during the first half of the 7th century A.D. Aiu'^u-varman, 
in spite of his Sanskrit name, was in all likelihood of Indo-Mongoloid origin 
During the first half of the 7th cent iiry, Noi*thern India was ruled by Emperor 
Harsha-vardhana of Kanauj, and the Deccan by PulikeAin Calukya. In 
Tibet, during the same period, ruled the national hero-king of the Tibet- 
ans, Sroh-btsan-sgam-po, who had made Nopal his vassfil. Sroh-btsan- 
sgam-po married a daughter of Amsu-Awman. Tliis Nepal princess, pro- 
bably NoAvar in ra(3e, married to a Tibetan king, was largely instrumental in 
(onverting her husband to the Buddhist faith, which led to the ^Pibetans 
as a people to become Buddhist, and later on to modify the Mahayana 
Buddhism of their adoption to Lamaism, or Lamaistic Buddhism, in the 
atmo8j)here of their original Bon religion. 

The Ijicchavis regained thoir j)ovAer shortly after the death of Am§u- 
varman and of Jishnu-gupta, another chief avIio had stepped into the place 
of Anisu-varman after he had jwissed aw«iv. The cult of Matsyendra-natha 
was introduced into Nepal in 657 A.D. during the reign of the TJcchavi 
king Narendra-deva. In tliis way the specific Nepali (‘haracter of Mahayana 
Buddhism was taking shape with its rites and fosti\als under the Liccihavis. 
8oma-deva, first quarter of the 8th century, married into the Maukhari 
family of India, his (jueen X'atsa-devT being a daughter of the Maukhari 
king Blioga-varuhin and .i grand-daughter of Aditya-sena, a later Gupta 
king of Masradha (r. 672-73 A.D.) Soma-deva’s son Jaya-deva married an 
Assam- North- Bengal jaincoss, RajyamatJ the daughter of Harsha-deva who 
IS described as belonging to the royal house of Bhagadatta and as king of 
(jau(la or North and West Bengal, Oclra or North Orissa, Kalihga or South 
Orissa and the Telugu country and Kosala or Eastern Ontral Provinces 
and Central United Provinces. This Harslia-dcva of the Nepal record is 
believed to bo the same as tlie ^n-Harsha mentioned in the Tejpur plate of 
Vana mala, and as Harsha-\arman of the plate of Harjara, as a king of the 
{sfila stambha dynasty of Assam (r. 650-800 A.D.). We have thus two of the 
important Hindu Mongoloid kingdoms in Noithern and North-eastern 
India united by matrimony as early as the middle of the 8th century A.D. 
Similar intermarriages among the Indo-Mongoloid princely families have 
taken place later on. 
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48. Nepal in the 8th-9th Centuries: Tibeto-Nepalese Relations 

We need not enter into details of Nepal history — the ^ork of Sylvain 
L^vi and that of Hem Chandra Kay (Dynastic History of Noith India, Cal- 
cutta, 1931, Vol. T) have attemj)ted to find out a path in the jungle presented 
by the Vamidvalls on the one hand and the inscriptions and other positive 
historical references on the other. According to Tibetan and Chinese 
statements, the Tibetan kings are said to have been suzerains over Nepal 
througliout the 8tb century. The Tibetans were in the height of their 
[) 0 wcr in the 7th -8th (‘ontury, from Nepal to Shen-si, and Urumtsi and 
Kucha. In the Lagant<il inscription of king 6iva-datta of Nepal (? 71 4 A,D.), 
we find mention of a Hhoffa-visfi or a Tibetan tax or forced labour. Here 
we have perhaps the oldest employment of the term Bhofa (<Ro^f= Tibet an) 
in a {Sanskrit document— -barring the name of Thon-mi Samhhota or ‘the 
Good Bhota\ the Tibetan scholar contemporaneous with Sroh-btsan-sgam- 
po who brought the Indian alphabet to Tibet and employed it for the Tibetan 
language. 

There is other evidence of Tibetan overlordship in Nepal. During 
the second half of the 8th cent ury, Jayapida.king of Kashmir, invaded Eastern 
India as far as Bengal, and he invaded Nepal, but the Nepal king Aramudi 
fought with him and took him prisoner, although tlayapida later escaped. 
8ylvain I/vi suggested that the Nepal king Aramudi was really a Tibetan — 
his name is not Sanskrit, ‘its strange consonance may hide a Tibetan name' 
(Sylvain Levi, op, cit., II, p. 177). It could however bo a local Indo-Mon- 
goloid name: a conclusion that Aramudi was a Tibetan is perhaps not w’^arrant- 
ed from the assumption that the name is Tibetan. Tibet became 
torn by religious wars which started wdth the accession of king Glang-Darma 
in 838 who started a violent anti-Buddliistic regime in favour of the pre- 
Buddliistic Bon religion of the country. This led to the destruction of 
Tibetan j)ow’er. According to Hem Chandra Kay, it was }»robably the 
assertion of the Nepalese find their throwing off the Tibetan yoke that was 
signalised by the foundation of a new era in Nopal from 879 A.I). 


49. The TniKUiu Ktnos of Nepal, 9th-12th Centx^ries: Nepal 

BECOMES CVLTX KAI.LY AN INTEGRAL PART OF INDIA 

The Thakuri dynasty reigned in Nepal from the 9t]i to the end of the 
1 2th century. In the 1 1 tii century, the line was bifurcated into the Thakuris 
of Nayakot (i()4f)-l 1 97) and the Thakuris of IMtan (1080-1098). Wo do 
not got much positixe information about the Tliakuri kings of Nopal, ex(*ept 
few inscri})tions and refei ernes from colo])hons ol MS8. written or copied 
111 Nepal, particularly during the 10th and Nth (enturios. The Thakuri 
[leriod was one of very close cultural connexion of Nojial with India (Bihar 
and Bengal) on the one hand, and with 4ibet and (^hina on tlie other. New 
towns were built, like Kantipura (later Kath-mando or Kath-nmi6=-Kastha- 
mandapa) and 8auku, and old towns were remnatod, like Patan. The 
plastic arts and trade iiouiislied exceedingly, Nanskrit learning was greatly 
advaneed, and tho corpus oi the Buddhist 8auskrjt litoral uro of the Maha- 
yana school w’as co})ied and preserved in the monastery libraries (haJials, 
tots) of Nepal. The latest developments of the IMaliayana in Bengal and 
Bihar found a (*ongenial soil in Nopal, and No})alese scholars, Tibet o-Burman 
speakers, possibly mostly Nowars, went to the Buddhist universities of 
India like Nalanda and Vikrania-4ila for higher studies. Indian scholaTs 
of note also wwld come to Nepal, like Vajra-kirti (end of tho 10th century), 
and Va^iSvara-kirti (Ist half of the 11th century) who settled down in Nepal 
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to perform his Tantric sddhand or spiritual and ritualistic exercises. We 
hear of eminent Nepali scholars in India, like Ratna-kTrti, Vairocana and 
Kanaka-sri; and Nepalese scholar monks like Pham-mthin and his brother 
♦Ifiana-vajra were great preachers of the Mahayana in Nepal. The Indo- 
Mongoloids of Nepal may be said to have found themselves as a distinctive 
section of the Indian people, sharing in and enriching the Brahman-Buddhist 
culture they adopted, from the time of the Thakuris. The outward para- 
phernalia of religion — the gorgeousness of ritual and ceremonial and pro- 
cessions (yutrds)^ etc., l)e(‘ame established in the temple of many a deity in 
Nepal, Brahmanic’al or Buddhist, like the ydtrds of Matsy^ndra-natha, of 
Lok§.^vara ( = Aval6kite4vara) and of Pa^upati (=Siva). The all-round 
development of cultural life in Nepal which was in full swing under the 
Thakuris entered its apogee under the Malla kings, Newars equally with the 
Thakuris, in the 1 7th century in Nepal Alter the irruption of the Turks 
in Bihar and Bengal and their destruction of monasteries and temples and 
massacre of scholars and monks as at Nalanda, Nepal gave asylum to scholars 
and others fleeing the Muslim Turki terror with their books and their gods. 
This fresh and large-scale advent of refugee scholars and artists from India — 
Bihar and Bengal — ^gave rise to a sort of Renaissance in the artistic and 
religious life of Nepal from the 13th centiuy onv ards. The importance 
of the sacred places of Nej)al also grew — Pa6upatinatha-Guhye<vari and 
Cahgii-narayana attracted Hindus from India, and Rvayambhu-natha 
Buddhists from Tibet. The district of Palpa vas then part of the Nepal 
kingdom. The scholarly world has to thank No\\ar scholars of this pericxi 
for having kept up the study of Sanskrit all tlirongh and for having been 
largely responsible for the preservation for posterity of the Mahayana 
Buddhist literature in Sanskrit. 

50. The KarnItaka Bongs: Their Cui^titral Contribution 

A new royal dynasty with fresh cultural elements came to Nepal about 
the middle of the 12th century, when the Karnata kings became established 
at Simraon in Southern Nepal. The Karuatas were Marathi or Kannada - 
speaking barons or military chiefs from the Deccan who followed the victori- 
ous arms of Vikramaditya the son of the Calukya emperor Some^vara I (1040- 
1069 A.D.) into North-eastern India. Some of these carved out princi- 
palities for themselves in West Bengal and Bihar and elsewhere. The 
j^firas and the Senas of West Bengal were such Karnata houses, and 
Nanya-deva who founded a dynasty in Mithila and Nepal was one such 
Kannada chieftain. In certain matters, Newari and Buddhist Nepal came 
in touch with the Brahmanical culture of Dravidian Deccan, and we have to 
note the presence of a sacred place named Godavari in South Nopal, as well 
as the establishment of the shrine of Tulaja-mata or Taleju-ma, a Sakti 
goddess held in high esteem by the Newars, who later became the tutelary 
deity of the Malla (Newar) dynasty of Kantipura (Kathmando) in the 17th 
century: the goddess was equally the specially worshipped deity of the 
Maithila d5masty started by Harisimha at Simraon r. 1326 A.D, We have 
to note that Amba Bhavani of Tulajapur in Hyderabad State is one of the 
most important 6akta shrines in the Deccan, and the great 6ivaji, hero of 
Hindu national revival, was a devotee of this deity in the 17th century. 
Tlie institution of Deccan Brahmans (MaharastrJyas) as priests in charge 
of Pa'^upati-natha was probably a direct result of this Karnataka connexion. 
The Karnataka rule did not extend beyond the first quarter of the 14th 
century. By that time a new dynasty, a national one for the Newars of 
Nepal, established itself, after one of the earlier founders of this new line, 
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Jayasthiti-malla, had married Rajalla-devi, a princess of the Karnataka 
house. 

61. The Malla Kings of Nepal, to 1768 A.D. 

This was the Malla dynasty, which, in its three branches, ruled Nepal 
valley up to the conquest of the country by the Gorkhas, a virile group of 
Brahmanised and mixed Mongoloids with Brahman and Kshatriy<i upper 
classes from the plains whose leading houses were admitted to bo of Rajput 
blood. The Mallas, however, were related to the Licchavis, and they were 
in all likelihood a mixed Inchan and Indo-Mongoloid people speaking the 
Tibet^o-Burman Newari language, but cultivating at the same time Sanskrit 
and the advanced Aryan languages which were contiguous to Nepal — 
Maithili and Bengali and Kosali or Eastern Hindi, and the earlier Apa- 
bhraini^a. The Mallas appear originally to have belonged to the tracts 
to the west of Nepal valley. The chief source of our knowledge about the 
Malla kings are the VamSdvall chronicles, which for the Malla period would 
appear to bo largely authentic. These chronicles (e.g. the one translated 
by Daniel Wright from a Parbatiya or Gorkliali version) form delightful 
reading with their copious references to the religious and social conditions 
of the people. 

We have names of a series of Malla rulers from Arimalla-deva (r. 1 201 
A.D.) to the middle of the 18lh century. The highest achievements of the 
Newars as an Indo-Mongoloid people who had adopted both Buddhism 
and Brahmanism with Gangetic cullure took place under the Mallas, par- 
ticularly in the 17th century. After Yaksa-malla’s time, c. 1474 A.D.. the 
single kingdom of Nepal was split up into four small states of Bhatgaon, 
Banapa, K^thmando and Patan. Thus divided, the Newars wore unable to 
resist their racial kinsmen but religious and political foes the Gorkhas from 
West Nepal, and finally they succumbed to Gorkha power in 1768. 

52. Newar Culture, partioularlv under the Mallas 

The Newars were quite remarkable in many matters — particularly 
the plastic arts (painting, calligraphy, sculpture, bronze and metal casting, 
wood-carving and architecture, gem-cutting, etc.) and in textiles. It 
took them a little long to discover their own language and to write serious 
literature and inscriptions in it — in the second half of the 14th century. 
But they produced the oldest literature extant in any Sino-Tibetan 
language within the frontiers of India (the only rivals of Newari are Ahom 
and Manipuri). This literature was in quite a flourishing State in the 17th- 
18th centuries, but its stream almost dried up through neglect, apathy 
and persecution, particularly during the present century. It is indeed a 
great testimony to the vitality of Newari culture that in recent years, hand 
in hand with a revival of Buddhism under the inspiration of Ceylon and 
Bengal (with the discovery of the Hinayana form of the religion through the 
study of Pali by Newar scholars), a revival of liteiary effort in Newari 
has started, and this revival shows great promise: mention may be made 
of a very fee narrative poem named the Sugata-Saurahha on the life of 
Buddha in 1 9 cantos running up to 365 pages by Cittadhar Upasaka ‘Hrday ’ 
which has been published in 1948, with illustrations by a Newari artist 
Candraman Maske ; and from Benares and Kalimpong, which have become 
centres of Newari literetry activities, original works, religious and secular 
poems, stories and translations from the Pali and Sanskrit, are now steadily 
coming out. Long predominance of Sanskrit and of the Middle and New 
Indo- Aryan vernaculars — of Prakrit and Apabhram^a, and of Bengali, 
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Maithili, Kosali and latterly Parbatiya (or Khas-kura or Gorkhali) in the 
valley of Nopal, has imposed upon Newari its very large percentage of Aryan 
words, Sanskrit and vernacular Indo- Aryan. Newari has now come in line 
with tlie modern Indian languages (excepting Urdu) in going to Sanskrit 
for all its higher words. Newari was written in the local Nepal modification 
of the Kutila or Eastern form of the script current all over North India 
up to the 7th century — a script from which developed also the Maithili- 
Bengali-Assamese and Oriya alphabets. But as the Newari script was 
never jjufc in typo, Devanagari, in which Gorkhali or Parbatiya is wiitten, 
is now employed in printing Newari books. So that one may say that Newari 
has entered into the community of script with Hindi, Gorkhali and Marathi, 
and liiijasthani and Maithili, and to some extent Panjabi also. The intimate 
culture of Sanskrit by the Newari monkish scholars (BS>ras or VavdrcLf^) 
and lay scholars (V ajrdcdryas) could only have a direct and a natmal in- 
fluence in shaping the orientation of the Newari speech towards Sanskrit. 

In one respect, Newari stands apart from the general run of Indian 
languages, agreeing with the Ahom speech and ^vith Assamese, viz. it has a 
valuable historical literature (the Vamidvalls). The Buranjis of Assam 
alone are comparable with the historical literature in Newari. It is re- 
markable how the art of writing historical works in prose originated among 
two of the chief Hinduised Indo-Mongoloid people's of India — ^tho Ahoms 
and the Newars. 

The Newari drama was a polyglot affair; the oldest works go back to the 
first half of the J 7th century. The subjects are from Hindu legend and semi- 
history. The dramas so far published give the prose portions in a corrupt 
Newarised Bengali or Kosali or Maithili, and the songs or verso portions 
are generally in Maithili. The stage directions are all in Newari. I have 
not seen any which is composed entirely in Newari. They are said to exist, 
but none has been published. Possibly the Newari -speaking king and his 
court entourage all understood the Indian Aryan languages, and it did not 
occur to them to cultivate the Newari entir^. Possibly it was fashionable 
to sport the more advanced Aryan languages of India. The technique of 
this drama appears to have been obtained directly from the Maithili drama, 
and it goes back in direct line to the (fUa^govinda of Jaya-deva, where nar- 
rative portions are in ordinary Sanskrit verse, and the songs are in rimed 
verse in Sanskrit, which look like having been originally in the Apabhramfia 
or in Old Bengali. A. Conrady edited for the first time one of these Malla 
dramas, the HariSrandra-vrtyaniy from Leipzig in 1893: subsequently a 
few more were published by the Vangiya Sahitya Parishad of Calcutta. 
The 1 5th- J 6th century Assamese drama with similar religious or legendary 
subjects, known as the Ankiyd Ndt, belongs to the same school, owing its 
inspiration to Milhila. The Nepal drama as it developed in the Malla 
courts shows the enormous influence of the Aryan languages on the literary 
life of the Newars in the 17th century, and possibly earlier still. 

The Malla kintrs were great patrons of music, like the drama, and 
in this they resembled the Karnataka and other kings of Mithila. Some 
of the Malla kings vaunted even in their coins of being expert poets or 
musicians (e.g. Jaya-yoga-narendra-Malla of Patau, c. 1688, who described 
himself in his coins as Sangifdrriara-pdraga ‘one who has crossed the ocean of 
music*; and Vira-Bhupalendra-malla, Girindra-raja-rajendra of Kantipura 
or Kathmando, r. 1700, who prided in the epithet Kavlndra-cuddmani- 
samrdt ‘an emperor, the crest- jewel of chief poets’: cf. E. H. Walsh, The 
Coumgc of Nepal, JEAS., London, 1908, pp. 669*-759). 

In religion, the Newars were Mahayana Buddhists, but their kings (and 
following them the people in general also) were quite eclectic, Brahmanism 
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and Buddhism being equally patronised by them. King Jayasthiti-malla 
(fourth quarter of the 14th century) brought some Maithil Brahmans 
from India, and on their advice divided Newar sociol^y into a number of 
castes and guilds on the model of Brahinanical Hindu society. Maithil, 
Bengali and United Provinces Brahmans were received with great honour 
in the Newar courts. These acted as a powerful for(*o in maintaining a 
general Hindu orientation of Newar society — in spite of its Buddhist 
faith. King Siddhi-narasiiuha-malla of Patan (r. 1620-1657) built in 
front of the royal palace of Patan a gem of a stone temple to Ki ishna, and 
the eaves of the polygonal structure in two stories have a most delicate series 
small high-relief friezes giving the story of the Edmdyav^> and of the MaM- 
hhdrala, unique of its kind in India and testifying to the great devotion 
as well as artistic sense of the founder of the temple. King Siddhi-narasimha- 
maUa is said to have lived the life of an ascetic, disciplining the flesh in all 
ways, and left his kingdom, evidently to pass away as a religious recluse. 
As a builder, he may be mentioned wdth his contemporaries in India — 
the Mogul Emperor Shah dalian, and the Tamil prince Tirumala Nayaka of 
Madura. 

The glory of the cultural achievement of the Newars can be also ap- 
praised from the beautiful buildings they created — ^j^alaccs and temples 
and IihJIs. The distinctive Newar style of temple architecture should be 
studied historically with similar types of buildings— the Chinese pagoda 
of many stories, and the Travanoore and Cochin temples in wood end stone. 
These structures in their rose-pink brick-work, and their marvellous wood 
carvings (mostly mellowed by age and by paint into a black colour) and 
burnished bronze or copper or brass reliefs and furnishings form veritable 
architectural geraar.' The Darbar Squares at Patan, Kathmando and Bhat- 
gaon form priceless museums of Newar architecture, and for their beauty 
these architectural shrines can be mentioned with some of the most famous 
groups of medieval buildings in the West, e.g. the Grand’-Place Square of 
Brussels. A visit to these places will more than anything convince anyone 
of the artistic qualities of this gifted Indo-Mongoloid people. The new 
Dai bar Hall decorated by Newar artists wdiich has been built by Maharaja 
floodha Sharasher Jang Bahadur Rana some years ago in Kathmando is 
eloquently expressive of Newar artistic skill even at the present day. 

The Malla kings developed in the 17th century a very characteristic 
aniconic style of coins in silver, with Tantric and other symbolic designs 
of a geometrical character, and Sanskrit legends giving the names and titles 
of the rulers and sometimes of their queens, as well as invocations to parti- 
cular divinities, in beautiful Newari writing. Most of these coins are very 
beautiful, and they present a remarkable series of artistic designs in the 
world’s coinage. (See E. H. Walsh, The Vohio^e of Nepal, JRAS., 
London, 1908, where a good survey of the achievement of the Newar and 
other peoples of Nepal in this direction will be found, with full illustrations.) 

53. The Gorkhas in Nepal: Gorkha Valour and Military Virtues 

But with their high material culture and their artistic achievement, 
the Newars developed neither great fighting qualities nor political wisdom 
or foresight. They fell an easy prey to the Gorkhas, who, after conquering 
the Nepal valley from the Newars in 1768, inaugurated a new era for Nepal. 
The Gorkhas, in so far as they represent the ruling classes among the w^arlike 
peoples of Nepal, particularly of Western Nopal, show a considerable amount 
of Rajput and Brahman elements. But there are among the fighting classes 
of Nepal, who are all loosely classed as Oorkhas in India and abroad, large 
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masses of piu-e Indo-Mongoloids who even now* speak their Tibeto-Burman 
(Himalayan) dialects. They are even loosely described as, or are tolerated 
when they describe themselves as Kshatriyas : e.g. the Magars and Gurungs, 
who in spite of their Tibeto-JBurman language have rapidly been trans- 
formed into orthodox Hindus, and the Limbus, the Rais, the Tamans and 
others. The organisation and discipline of the original Gorkha ruling 
houses headed by the ^ah family which gave to Nepal its Gorkha conqueror 
Frith wi-narayana Sah and the present reigning house, and the family of 
the Rinds which furnish the de jacio rulers of Nepal, have made the Hindus 
and the Hinduised lndo-Mongolf)jds of Nepal one of the finest military 
races of the world. The courage and military virtues of tho ‘Gorkhas’ 
in their totality have been demonstrated over and over again; and these 
qualities have been made the fullest use of by the English in India who 
employed Gorkha troops in many a theatre of war. Gorkha valour has 
won 10 of the 31 Mctoria Crosses awarded to members of the Indian army 
for conspicuous gallantry during the Second World War. But the ruling 
Gorkhas are a very conservative people who have looked askance at progress 
in the sha|)e of emancipating the masses, and barring an impetus given 
to the development of literature in the Gorkhali (Parbatiya or Edias-kura) 
language (which, oflGlcially known as Nepali, is the first language of the 
State and is spreading rai)idly among all Tibeto-Burman speaking tribes, 
who are receiving thiough this Nepali a common medium of intercourse), 
and the opening of some hydroelectrical and other mechanical schemes 
and arms factories, the main contribution of the Gorkha to the culture of 
Nepal has been tlie khithi, tho curved knife symbolical of Gorkha and 
Nepali militaiy prowess. This military valour of the pure and mixed Indo- 
Mongoloids of Nepal is not the least among the achievements of the Indian 
people as a whole in modern times. 

54. The Ijsdo-Mongoloids tjst Assam and Bengal: Linguistic 

Influences 

Kirfda or Indo-Mongoloid achievement in Nepal has been that of the 
‘Himalayan’ tribes of the race, i)articularly the New^ars who gave their 
name to the tract over 2,000 years ago. In Bengal and Assam, how'ever, 
it w'as the four other groups of tlie Indo-Mongoloid people which flourished 
and which participated in the lociil history and in tho development of the 
local culture: and they were the Bodos (in Koch Bihar and Tripura and in 
Kachar particularly), the Ahoms, the Khasis with their Austric Mon-Khmer 
tongue, and to some extent the Kukis or Kuki-Chins (the Meitheis of Mani- 
pur). 

We now take up the story of the Indo-Mongoloids in Assam. Almost 
as much as, or even more than Nepal, Assam is the tract where the Indo- 
Mongoloid elements are present in their largest number in India. In Assam 
they dominated the scene, politicall^v mostly, and to some extent culturally 
also (although in matters of culture, including religion, the composite Hindu 
culture of the Ganges valley has always had the outward victory). Except- 
ing the members of a few of the higher castes from the west (and these are 
as much mixed Austric-Dravidian-Arya as any), the masses of the people 
are Indo-Mongoloid with some Austric and Dravidian substratum. The 
Indo-Mongoloid inheritance therefore belor*g> in a special manner to the 
people of Assam as to the jjeople of Nepal, irresi)ective of the Aryan 
language they may speak. In the development of the Aryan Assamese lan- 
guage (as much as of Khas-kura or Gorkhali, and to some extent of Bengali, 
particularly in its eastern dialects), the influence of the Bodo and Naga as 
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well as the late Ahom languages is noticed. The Austric Khasi speech 
of the Indo-Mongoloid ELhasis and Syntengs (Jaintias) has similarly influ- 
enced the contiguous Aryan. Prof. Banikanta Kakati in his valuable work 
Assamese^ its Formation and Development (Gauhati, Assam, 1941) has dis- 
cussed the matter, and has given lists of words and toponyms of Khasi 
(and other Austric) origin as well as Bodo and Ahom origin in Assamese 
(pp. 32-56). A good number of Assamese words of Indo-Mongoloid pro- 
venance are also to be found in Bengal. At least one syntactical device in 
Bengali and Assamese was due to B^o influence, as it has been suggested 
by the late J. D. Anderson (in the pronounced preference for the conjunctive 
verb-form: see S. K, Chatterji, Origin and Development of the Bengali Lan- 
guage, Calcutta, 1926, p. 1 01 1 ). A close study of the evolution of Bengali and 
Assamese syntax, in comparison with the Bodo (and Khasi) speeches par- 
ticularly, is sure to reveal further and surer points of contact between Indo» 
Aryan and Indo-Mongoloid. The peculiar sjmtactical devices of Sylhet 
Bengali, for instance, which mark the dialect off from Standard Bengali, 
have also to be taken note of. 

In Assam, the following matters in phonetics are suggestive of Tibeto- 
Burman (Bodo) influence: (i) Loss of distinction between the cerebrals 
(retroflex sounds, cacuminals) and pure dentals, both of these being sub- 
stituted by alveola rs (teeth-ridge sounds); (ii) the dentalisation of the 
palatal affricates — of r, ch to s, and of j, jh to z (in recent Assamese, ch 
>s has become 4); and (iii) the change of s to h, and then to x, the guttural 
unvoiced spirant, like the Persian sound as in Khtidd ( = xndd), khush 
( ==: etc. Those novel pronunciations were introduced into the Aryan 

Assamese when it was being adopted by Indo-Mongoloid peoples who were 
abandoning their own dialects hundreds and hundreds of years ago. Prof. 
Kakati has noted two formative affixes in Assamese as being of Bodo origin 
{op. cit, pp. 50-61). The use of the post-positional pronominal affixes to 
indicate ownership or connexion in the case of some words of relationship 
which is so characteristic of Assamese (cf. Assamese bopdi^* my father', 
bdper^ * thy father’, bdperd=* your father’, hdpek=* Ids father’ ; so di, indr, 
mdrd, mdk = 'my mother, thy mother, your mother, his mother * respectively) 
is believed to bo due to Tibeto-Burman (Bodo) influence, although other 
explanations have boon proposed (cf. Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language, § 724; Assamese, its Formation and Development, pp. 270ff.). 
It is exceedingly likely that further points of agreement between the Indo- 
Aryan speeches of the East (Bengali, Assamese, Parbatiya, Maithili, etc.) 
and the dialects spoken by the Indo-Mongoloids will cone out with closer 
enquir^^ 


55. Eably Contact between Assam and NoKTn India 

The Indo-Mongoloid background of Assam ethnology and history and 
culture is pretty clear from the earliest times. Traditionally the Mahd- 
bhdrata happenings are contemporaneous with the compilation of the Vedas 
by Krislma Dvaipayana Veda-vyasa. About the middle of the 10th 
century B.C., as we have seen (§ 14), has been proposed as the date of the 
Kurukshetra battle round which the great epic centres. Bhagadatta the king 
of Pragjyotisha or Western Assam took part in this battle, as the MahoL 
bhdroia tells us. He is described as a Mleccha king — a king of the barbarians, 
or a barbarian ruler himself: he was followed by troops of Kirata and Cina 
race. He is the earliest ruler of Assam of whom we have any reference in 
tradition. According to later legends, he was the son of Naraka Asura, 
who was bom of Vishnu and Pj^hivi, the Earth Goddess. From Bhagadatta 
4 
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of the Mahdhhdrata, c. 950 B.O., except for the mention of Kamarupa as 
a vassal frontier state under the Gupta emperors (c. 400 A.D.), we have no 
definite information about Assam and its rulers right up to the middle of the 
7th century A.D. (r. 640 A.D.), when we obtain some facts from the Dubi 
and Nidhanpur (Sylhet) copper-plates of king (Kumara) Bhaskara-varman, a 
contemporary of Harsha-vardliana of Thaneswar and Kanauj, and of Hiuen 
Ts’ang the Chinese pilgrim. In these Sanskrit inscriptions we find a pedigree 
given of the family of Bhaskara-varman for some twelve generations. This 
pedigree may be quite authentic. It is mentioned that Bhagadatta’s 
family rukjd over Pragjyotisha for .‘>,000 years. Then Pushya-varman came to 
the throne, and after him names of 10 kings and those of their qiu^^ns are 
given, the llth from Pusliya-varman being Susthita-varman al?a>^ ^ri-Mr- 
gahka whose queen was ^\rima-devl. This king had f v o sons, who vore both 
kings in this line — Supratisthita-vaiman or Susthira-v.arman, and Bhaskara- 
varman Bhaskara-dy u1 i or Kumara. With 25 years for a generation, 
this line of 12 generations of kings vould come up to IKK) years: so roughly 
we have from 850 A.J3. to 650 A.I). the line of Pushya-varman which regarded 
itself as })eing of the Bhagadatta family (the MahCihlunafa tradition had 
evidently come to the Hinduised Indo-Mongoloids of Assam at least by 
the middle of the 4th centm\y A.JD., together with some accepted date for 
the Mahdbhdraia events as going back to something like 2650 B.C.) ruling 
over Assam. All the kings and queens of tliose inscriptions have Sanskrit 
names. It would appear that during 800 B.C. to 400 A.I)., and probably 
round about the Cliristian era, Assam was getting to be known to the Hindu 
world of North India more intimately than before. Prdgjtjdtisa and Kama? upa 
occur as names for Assam in the Mahdbhdrata, and aheady in the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription of Samudra-gupta the name of Kamarupa occurs as a 
frontier State. 

56, Pre-Aryan (Indo-Monqoloid) Toponomy in Assam: Lauhitya, 

Brahmaputra, etc. 

The Brahmaputra river also came to be better known in the Hindu 
world outside Assam as Lauhitya, which would appear to be an Aryanisation, 
in Sanskrit, of the Indo-Mongoloid (Old Bodo?) name Luhit which is still 
the name of the easternmost branch of the river, now flanked by Mishmi 
(North Assamese), Singpho or Kachin (Burmese-Kuki-Lolo) and Khamti 
(Siamese-Chinese) speakers: but originally, the area of the Luhit river appears 
to have been inhabited by Bodo speakers. The Dihang is the name of the 
main channel of the Brahmaputra, the entire river is really Tsang-po- 
Dihang-Brahmaputra ; the Sesiri and the Dibang are other branches from 
the north, while the Lnhit is the main feeder from the east, which beyond 
the eastern frontiers of India, is known as the Zayvl, Conceivably, the 
name Lnhit at one time extended further to the west, for the entire river 
now known as Brahmaputra. In any case, in Di-hang and Di-hang we have 
the common Bodo element for water or river, Ti or Di. Other explanations 
for the name Luhit have been proposed, but these do not appear to be con- 
vincing: e.g. an Austric *Lao4n, or Bodo Tt-Zoo = ‘ clean water* (cf. Bani- 
kanta Kakati, op, cit,, p. 53; E. Gait, History of Assam, 2nd edition, Cal- 
cutta, 1926, p. 6). 

The commoner name of the river, by which it is now generally known, 
viz. Brahmfuputra, is certainly a Sanskritisation of some other Indo-Mongo- 
loid name. A Bodo expression Bhullam-hnthur has been suggested as the 
Indo-Mongoloid (Tibeto-Burman) basis of the word Brahma-pvtra, by Mr. 
Bifibnu Rabha (Asamiya-Kf^ti or ‘the Culture of Assam’, Gauhati, 1947, 

4B 
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p. 10), but this expression in Bodo has not been attested by me. Mr. Bishnu 
Rabha explains Bhullam-hnthur as lala-lala-vndim ^ i.e., ‘making a gurgling 
noise’. "^Burnw-buUnr might very well be an intermediate form, before it 
was fully Sanskritised to Bfahma-patra; and even at the present day the ver- 
nacular pronunciations of the Sanskrit word will approximate this ?/?>/- 
huttvr. B)alima-p\dra is comparati\ ely a late name, later than iMnhitya, 
Similarly the name for the Ganges — Uaiiga — would ajjpear to bo an Austric 
word meaning just ‘river’. 

The name of the shrine of the Great Mother at Kamakhya near Gaiihati, 
w^hich attained India-wide celebrity much later, probably after the erection 
of the present tem])lc by king Nara-nara^ ana ot Koch Bihar in the secojid 
half of the lOtli c^entury, is in all likelihood of pre-Aryan origin. This name 
has been exj)lained by B. K. Kakati as being Austri(‘ in origin; so also the 
Kdma-rupa, KdmaPl and (Comillah) {op. cit., p]). 53-54). 

But it sec'ms more j probable that these names are Bodo, to start with, 
and are from a tribal name before they became associated with localities. 
There is an element Kam or Kam which occurs in all these names, which 
also occurred in the name of the most western tribe of the Bodos, the Koches 
(modern Koc, Koc, from an earlier *Kawdca or "^Kamoca, Sanskritised as 
Kamhdja in the 10th century in a North Bengal inscription: cf. Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language ^ I, p. 69). Nagendra Nath Vasu in his 
Social History of Kmnai apa (Calcutta, 1922, p. 176) has given a number of 
likely non- Aryan (Tibeto-Burman ?) names from Assam and North Bengal in- 
scriptions. These words refer to })lace-names and natural topography. Thus 
we may note the following: Haruppa, nokka,josa, naukubd, chamikdkachi, 
dijjind, hensibd, koppd, diddesa, naukiy candenaukiy diyambdra, hdpyomay 
kuntavitay kamakuti, Idkkhabdy digjumma (river), digdokiy debbari, sobbadiy 
cammalyay nekkd, bddijjuratibhudiy abhancay hakukay tkiasdaddobbiy cakico- 
janay dijamakkdy nokka -noddy etc., etc. The meanings of the above cannot 
bo known — some can only be guessed. Some of the words appear to be 
Austric (e.g. cammalyd^cammallay which I have sought to explain as an 
Austric word, as an old form of our New Indo- Aryan word for ‘rice’ — 
odwddy carnal, cdwal, caul, cd'l: cf. Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranistik, 
Vol. 9, Part 1, 1932, pp. 31-37). Others must be Indo-Mongoloid (Old Bode). 
A few of these words, again, are Indo-Aryan (Prakrit, and Old Bengali- 
Assamese): e.g. khagga^khadga, Bengali- Assamese sharp reed’; 

mdkkhiydna—maksikdndm; javy alia— jatu-\-»J gal ==Jiengiili jau and gall, 
both moaning Tac’; go-santdra—* cow-swimy Ox-ford’; pr7ra/a*=:‘ crossing’. 
Evidently by 1000 A.l)., Bodo and Aryan were spoken side by side in the 
Assam and North Bengal plains. 

57. BhIskara-varman of KImarOpa: the Glory of his Reign 

Long before the time of Bhaskara- varman, i.e., before the first half of the 
7th century A.D., and probably during the early days of the Gupta empire, 
Pragjyotisha or Kamarupa had entered into the comity of Hindu states 
with her dynasty of Hinduised Indo-Mongoloid (probably Bodo) rulers. 
Bhaskara-varman was unquestionably one of the most remarkable men 
and rulers of his time — a worthy contemporary of Harsha- vardliana and of 
Hiuen Ts’ang. We obtain a good deal of information about him from his 
own inscriptions, the Dubi and Nidhanpur (SyUiet) copper-plate grants men- 
tioned above, from the Sanskrit Har§a-carita (a romantic biography of king 
Harsha- vardhana by his court-poet Bana-bhatta), and from notices of him 
left by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim and scholar Hiuen Ts’ang, and from 
other Chinese sources. We need not go into details of his career and history. 
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He had the foresight to link Assam with the greatest contemporary ruler of 
North India, viz. Harsha-vardhana ^iladitya of Thaneswar and Kanauj, 
whose friendship he obtained, being more an ally and a comrade than vassal; 
and this alliance with Harsha-vardhana was in all likelihood instrumental 
in obtaining for him an extension of his kingdom — ^he ruled not only over 
Western and Northern Assam (the Brahma putra valley), but also probably 
over the Surma valley (Sylhet, where an inscription of his has been found), and 
he was able to annex Karna-suvarna in West Bengal. In his time, before the 
days of Nara narayaria the Koch king of North Bengal and Assam, Assam's 
dominion extended over the greater part of Bengal. A Hinduised Indo- 
Mongoloid empire was thus achieved during the middle of the 7th century 
A.D. Bhaskara-varman was not a more provincial ruler of a distant frontier 
kingdom, in North-eastern India. In 644 A.D. he visited Harsha-vardhana 
in his own realm in North India, and fully participated in the cultural and 
intellectual life of Hindu India of his time. He was a Brahmanical Hindu 
himself, but he had his friend and patron Harsha-vardhana s broadness of 
outlook. He was host to Hiuen Ts’ang whom he invited to liis court in 
Kamarupa, when the latter was staying and studying in Nalanda. Hiuen 
Ts’ang accepted this invitation, and came to Kamarupa, and the de8crij>tion 
he has left of the place is the oldest that we have of Assam from any writer, 
Indian or foreign. Hiuen Ts'ang by mistake described Bhaskara-varman as a 
Brahman, but he was just a neo-Kshatriya, a member of a Hinduised mleccha 
or non-Hindu Indo-Mongoloid family which had been accepted within the 
fold of Hindu orthodoxy. The Mongoloid character of the j)Oople of the 
country is clearly noted by the Chinese writer: ‘the men are of small stature 
and their complexion, a dark yellow: their language differs a little from 
that of Mid-India’ (this differing ‘a little’ in Hiuen Ts’ang’s parlance meant, 
however, really differing entirely: sec Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language, I, pp. 77-79). Hiuen Ts'ang knew that the eastern frontiers of 
Bhaskara-varman’s kingdom were adjacent to the south-eastern frontiers 
of China. Communication between China and India (Assam) through the 
wild mountainous regions between the two countries was exceedingly difficult, 
being two months’ march through pestilential jungles and high mountains, 
as Hiuen Ts’ang has noted. But it nevertheless did exist, and for centuries 
before the days of both Hiuen Ts’ang and Bhaskara-varman, as we know 
from the Chinese soldier-explorer in Central Asia in the 2nd century B.C., 
Chang K’ien (see ante, § 27), and from the Greek geographer and sailor 
from the 1st century A.D. (e.g. the Periplus of the Erythrman Sea, and the 
geography of Ptolemy). 

After 648 A.D., the Chinese, making the allied State of Nepal their base, 
invaded India to avenge the insult done to the Chinese representatives who 
came to Harsha-vardhana’s court after Harsha had died, and they defeated 
and captured the faithless minister of Harsha who had usurped his master’s 
throne and treated with scant courtesy the envoys from China. In this 
conflict, Bhaskara-varman aided the dunese with supplies of cattle, horses 
and accoutrements. Bhaskara was quite a wide-awake ruler, with an 
intelligent, international outlook in both politics and culture, which was 
rather rare in those days in all lands, and particularly in India. We may 
assume that as the ruler of a frontier state in India, adjoining areas within the 
purview of China, he encouraged Sino-Indian co-operation in commerce and 
culture. T’ang China and Sasanian Persia were the only great states 
in Asia with which India had direct contact in those days, and the direct 
contact with China was effected by the land route only through Assam. 
There was direct contact by the sea-route from Tamralipti in Bengal and 
from the harbours in the Kalifiga country and the Tamil land, and Hiuen 
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Ts’ang himself had come from China by a round-about route through Central 
Asia. Evidently the Mongoloid kinship of the people of Assam with that 
of China and of the intermediate lands served as a link. 

58. BhAska.ea-varman and China: the ‘ Tao-teh-king ’ oe LAo-TZtt 

From Chinese sources, we find interesting side-lights about Sino-Indian 
cultiHe contacts through Assam and about the enlightened curiosity of the 
Indo-Mongoloid ruler of Assam Bhaskara-varman in matters relating to 
Chinese thought. In 619 A.D. a Chinese prince, a son of the T’ang emperor 
Kao-tsu, had defeated some rebels against ‘ the Son of Heaven', the Chinese 
emperor. A song was composed in celebration of the event, and in praise 
of the emj)er(>r of China. This song travelled to India (it was probably 
the melody only which came to TncSa — the Chinese words could possibly 
not have c ome, but a translation of the song in some Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guage, it may be Old Bodo, might have also been current). Bhaskara-varman 
had taken note of this Chinese song, which was popular with his people; 
and when he saw Hiuen Ts’ang in 638 A.D. in his capital, he, on the iesti- 
mony of Hiuen Ts’ang, told him as follo^^s: ‘At present in various states 
of India a song has been hoard from some time called “the Music of the 
Concpiests of Ts'in-wang (i.e., of the Prince or King of Ts’in)” of Mahacina 
(i.e., China Proper). All his subjects having their moral and material wants 
cared for by this ruler sing the song of Ts’in-wang’s conquests, and tliis 
fine song has long been known (in Kamarupa)’. This narrative related 
by Hiuen Ts’ang shows how, in spite of the difficulties of communication 
between India and China in these days, a piece of music composed in China 
could find its way to India ; and it testifies to some sort of cultural connexion 
between the two countries. 

Bhaskara-varman was also curious to have precise information about 
the philosophy of Lao-tzii. Before the advent of Buddhism in China, 
the highest and the most ]3rofound expression of the mind and soul of China 
in philosophy and mysticism was through the doctrines of Lao-tzii, who 
lived, an elder contemporary of the other great philosopher of China, Con- 
fucius (K’ung-fu-tzii), about 600 B.C. Buddhism after its introduction into 
China was in close and generally S 3 mj)athetic connexion with Taoism, 
the philosophy of Lao-tzii, and it borrowed some of its technical terms from 
Taoism. Taoist and Buddhist teachers read each others’ scriptures, and 
Taoism was reorganised as a church and as a popular religion on the lines 
of Buddhism. Taoism in its general outlook is like the Vedtota of the 
early Upanisads, and the basic work of Taoism, the Tao-teh-king, attributed 
to the sage Lao-tzu himself, is comparable to the earlier Upanisads of 
India. The philosophy centres round the conception of the Ultimate Real- 
ity behind Life and the Universe as the ‘Way’ (the word Tao meaning * way * 
in Chinese), which was like the Indian conception of the Unmanifest (nir- 
guiiia) and the Manifest (sa-guva) Brahman: ‘the Way’, as a philosophical 
conception, lays stress on the inevitability of things in life as a manifestation 
of the inner principle of existence. The Chinese pilgrim-scholars who 
came to India and studied Indian philosophy must have been impressed 
by the agreements between Taoism and the Vedanta, and they were, many 
of them, well- versed in the literature of Taoism. Already about 520 A.I)., 
over a hundred 3 ’'ears before Hiuen Ts’ang and Bhaskara-varman, the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim Song-yun had discoursed on Lao-tzu and his great expo- 
sitor Chuang-tzu (4th century B.C.) before the King of Udyana in the North- 
west frontier of India. Bhaskara-varman, too, it may be reasonably pre- 
sumed, was also acquainted with Lao-tzu’s philosophy through Hiuen 
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Ts’ang in 638 A.D., if not earlier through other sources. The curiosity 
of Bhaskara-varman was aroused, and when subsequently he met the 
Chinese envoys Wang Hiuan-tzu and Li Yi-piao who were sent to the court 
of Harsha-vardhana, he asked the latter to send him from China a Sanskrit 
translation of the Tao-ieh-king and a portrait figure (picture or image) of 
Lao-tzu. Li Yi-piao had also spoken to Bhaskara about the doctrines of 
Lao-tzu and about the fact of his book not having come to India. Bhas- 
kara-varman gave some valuable presents to the Chinese envoi's, and sent 
to the Chinese emperor a map of his kingdom (including, evidently, the 
wide tract of country in Eastern India, Assam and Bengal both comprised, 
to impress the Chinese emperor of his power and importance). The m3ntjon 
of this map of the territories of Bhaskara is noteworthy : it shows a certain 
high standard of intellectual attainment in an Indo-Mongoloid Assam of the 
7th century A.D. Li Yi-piao returned to China and reported to the emperor 
about the request of Bhaskara-varman in connexion with the Tao-teh-king; 
and the emperor at once appointed a board of Taoist and Buddhist scholars 
to prepare a Sanskrit translation of the Chinese work, Hiuen Ts'ang as the 
most erudite Saliskritist of China taking a loading part in the discussions 
which preceded the work of the translation. Chinese documents giving 
an account of a learned and friendly controversy which started around the 
proper Sanskrit rendering of the Chinese word Tao have been found, and 
translated into French by Paul Pelliot (in the T'oung Pao, Leiden, Vol. 
Xin, 1912, pp. 381ff.). Hinen Ts'ang suggested that the proper word 
for Tao was m xrga in Sanskrit, but the Tcaoist scholars, who were conversant 
with Buddhism, thought that hoPhi was the correct word. (It seems that 
the proj)er word in Sanskrit to render the word Tao of Chinese in both its 
literal and philosophical sense is Pla — Pia in the Vedas and the lJ])anishad8 
indicating the Cosmic Order, the Law or Principle centering in Being, and 
this word appears to have indicated also ‘the Way^, being derived from the 
root .r ‘to go’ — P/a being ‘that through which things go or move’). It is 
not known whether the translation (which was completed apparently) was 
ever received by Bhaskara-varman. In any case, it is a stimulating story of 
intellectual fellowship between China and India in tlie early medieval 
times, and it centres round an enlightened Indo-Mongoloid prin(‘e of Eastern 
India. 


59. BhIskara-varman’s Presents to Harsha-vardhana 

The material and intellectual culture of Assam in the days of Bhas- 
kara-varman is brought out in a remarkable manner through the description 
by Bapa-bhatta of the presents sent by the king of Pragjyotisha to his royal 
friend and sovereign lordHarsha-vardhana^iladitya when the latter ascended 
the throne after the death of Ms elder brother Rajya-vardhana. These 
presents were brought to Harsha by Bhaskara’s confidential messenger 
Hamsa-vega. They included, in the first instance, a white silk umbrella, 
an ancient heir-loom in the family of Bhaskara, and there is an elaborate 
description of this wonderful creation of ancient Pragjyotisha craftsmanship 
in the Harsa-carita. The other presents were displayed and inspected by 
Ilarsha. To quote from the Harm-cariia (in F. W. Thomas’s translation, 
London, 1897, pp. 2J3ff.): ‘Among them were famous ornammts inherited 
from Bliagadatta and other renowned kings, ornara'=‘nts which crimsoned 
the heavenly spaces with the light of the finest gems: the prime of sheeny 
crest jewels: pearl necklaces which seemed the source of the Milk Ocean’s 
whiteness: silken towels pure as the autumn moon’s light, rolled up in 
baskets of variously coloured reeds: quantities of pearl, shell, sapphire, 
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and other drinking vessels, embossed by skilful artists : loads of Kardarahga 
leather bucklers with charming borders, bright gold-leaf work winding 
about them, and cases to preserve their colour: soft loin-cloths smooth as 
birch-bark: pillows of Sdmuruka (a kind of deer) leather, and other kinds 
of smooth figured textures: cane stools with the bark yellow as the ear of the 
millet: volumes of fine writing with leaves made from aloe bark and of the 
hue of the rii)e pink cucumber: luscious milky betel-nut fruit, hanging 
from its sprays and green as young harlta doves: thick bamboo tubes con- 
taining mango sap and black aloes oil, and fenced round with sheaths of 
MpdtiJcd leaves, tawTiy as an angry ape’s cheeks: bundles contained in sacks 
of woven silk and consisting of black aloe dark as pounded collyrium, Goglrsa 
sandal stealing the fiercest inflammation away, camphor cool, pure, and 
white as bits of ice: scent bags of musk oxen, Jcahkdla sprays, clove flower 
bunches, and nutmeg clusters, all bristling with masses of ripe fruit : cups of 
vllaka (a fruit-juice? a kind of decoction?), diffusing a fragrance of the 
sweetest wine: heaps of black and white chowrics: carved boxes of panels 
for painting, with brushes and gourds attached : curious pairs of kinnaroft^ 
orang-outangs (vana-mdnnsa)^ jlvanjlvaka birds, and mermen (jala-mdnusa) 
with necks bound in golden fetters: musk deer scenting the space all round 
them with their perfume: female camara deer ( =yak cows), used to running 
about the house : parrots, Qdrikds^ and other birds enclosed in gold-painted 
bamboo cages and chattering copious wit: partridges in cages of coral: 
and rings of hippopotamus (jala-hafifin) ivory, encrusted with rows of huge 
pearls from the brow's of elephants 

The above list of presents enumerates some of the most remarkable 
artistic and economic products of Assam. Pine silks and various kinds of 
silk weave, and books on aloe bark, as well as cane and bamboo work and 
ivory ornaments, were the artistic crafts in which Assam excelled then as 
now. 


60. The ‘MLjEcciiA’ Dynasty of 6ila-stambha in Assam 

It appears that after Bhaskara-varm«in’s demise his family or line was 
supplanted by another dynasty, equally Indo-Mongoloid in origin, which 
ruled Assam roughly from 650 to 800 A.D. This is the dynasty of i§ala- 
starabha, who is described in an inscription of king Ratnapala of a subse- 
quent dynasty (the Bargaon copper-plate grant of this king, dating from the 
first half of the 11th century) as a Mleccha or non-Hindu overlord {mlicchd- 
dhindtha). From the inscriptional evidence from various sides, it would 
appear that the line started by 6ala-stambha had some 20 kings, names of 
some of whom have been given in the various inscriptions, namely, Vigraha- 
stambha, Kumara, Vajra-deva and Harisha or Harsha-varman. It appears 
that the daughter of Harsha-varman or Harisha of this dynasty, Rajyamati, 
was married to King Jaya-deva Para-cakra-kama of Nepal, as mentioned in 
the Pa6u])ati inscription in Nepal dated c. 748 A.D. (see § 47 ante). In 
the Nepal inscription, Harsha-varman, or Harisha of the Assam records, has 

been described as iSri Harsha-deva, Gaiid-Odrdii-Kalinga-Ko^ala-pati^ and 
Rajyamati has been called Bhagadatta-rdjaJcvla-jd: this would suggest that 
by the middle of the 8th century, the line of Sala-stambha claimed to be or 
was regarded as being descended from the renowned hero from Assam 
mentioned in the Mahdbhdrafa. But the distinct mention of §ala-stambha 
as being a lord of the Mlecchas, as in the Bargaon copper-plate of the 1 1th 
century, would appear to make it clear that he was Bodo cMef of the Mech 
tribe (Sanskritised as Mleccha), who followed Bhaskara-varman in assuming 
the rulership of Assam. 
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61 . The Dynasty of PkIlambha 

The next dynasty to follow in Assam was that of Pralambha. It is a 
moot question whether Pralambha started a new line entirely, or that he 
was a scion of the same family as that of 6ala-stambha, Professor Padmanath 
Bhattacharya supporting the latter view (of. Hem Chandra Ray, Dynamic 
History of North India, VoL I, pp. 241ff: Calcutta 1931). The ftalambha 
family, also undoubtedly Indo-Mongoloid (Bodo), ruled Assam from c. 800 
A.D. to 1000 A.D., and we have six names of this line — Pralambha (queen 
Jivada), Harjara (c. 830 A.D. ; queen Tara), Vanamala (r. 875 A.D.), Jaya- 
mala, Wabahu (c. 900 A.I).; queen Amba), Bala-varman {c. 925 A.D.), and 
finally Tyaga-simha (r. 1000 A.D.), who died without an heir, and after 
whom came the dynasty of the Palas of Assiim who ruled the province for 
a century (1000-1100 A.I).). The kings of the Pralambha dynasty were 
Saivas, and they were instrumental in settling Brahmans in their realm. 
We have a few Sanskrit inscriptions of this dynasty. Harjara appears 
to bo the most powerful king of this line, the real founder of it. His name 
is non- Aryan, and the ‘ancestral camp * of the Pralambha line, their original 
seat, is mentioned as HdruppeSvara in which word the element Hdrnppa 
is non- Aryan (Prof. B. K. Kakati has sought to explain Hdruppa as <ai 
Austric word, see p. 54 of his work on A^ssamese: but this is extremely doubt- 
ful). These kings also claimed descent from Naraka (and Bhagadatta) — • 
Harjara for instance is described as a scion of the line of kings descended 
from the Earth (alluding to the legend of Vishnu and the Earth-goddess 
being the parents of Naraka: ksiti-tanaya-nrpati’VawAa). 

62. The KImakOpa PAlas: BrahmapAla, his queen Kula-devI; 

Ratna-pAla 

The Pralambha dynasty was followed by the Pala dynasty of Assam. 
The first king of this line, Brahma- pala, was equally an Indo-Mongoloid, 
and he is described in an inscription of his son Ratna-pala as being a relative 
of Tyaga-siiuha of the preceding line, and a member of the Bhauma or 
Earth-bom, i e., pro- Aryan clan, of the dynasty of Naraka. It was by popular 
election that Brahma-pala was made king: the people of the country thought 
it well that a Bhauma, a Son of the Earth, should be appointed as their 
lord, as the Bargaon inscription says. Herein we probably see self-deter- 
mination by the local Indo-Mongoloid people of Assam. The names of 
the rulers of this dynasty all end in pala; herein they would appear to be 
influenced by the powerful Pala dynasty of the neighbouring Bengal and 
Bihar, although they were themselves of Assam Indo-Mongoloid origin. 
The marriage of Brahma-pala is described in these democratic terms, sug- 
gestive of the simple manners of Indo-Mongoloid society. ‘His desire being 
stimulated by the taste of the joys due to his prosperity, he married a young 
woman who by reason of her devotion to her people bore the name of Kula- 
devi, which is, as it were, the standing name for I^kshmi (or ‘good fortune’) 
attainable by (all) rulers sprung from any (noble) family in the world’. 
Evidently here was no hankering for alliance with exalted ‘Kshatriya’ 
families of the West: king Brahma-pala was content, after his elevation to 
the throne, to marry a young woman of the people. !l^tna-pala, the second 
king of this line, appears to have been a powerful and ambitious prince, 
who knew he might come in hostile contact with the kings of Gurjara (i.e,, 
of Kanauj), of Gauda (i.o., Bengal), and of certain tracts in South India 
(Datoiuatya or Deccan and Kerala or Malabar), and with the Bahikas (i.e., 
Panjab peoples) and the Talkas (i.e,, Tajikas, the Turks who were making 
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their presence felt in Western India). His capital city, known as Durjaya, 
probably ancient Gauhati, was a city of a thousand plastered turrets, adorned 
by learned men, religious preceptors and poets, encompassed by a rampart 
and a strong stockade, and rendered beautiful by the Lauhitya — as has been 
described in his Bargaon grant. Scholarly Brahmans like Prahasa from 
Balagrama in VarendrI or North Bengal (c. 1050 A.D.) made their home in 
Assam, and Sanskrit culture evidently received a fresh impetus from the 
PalaF of Kamarupa. 

6'J. Timgya-deva, c. 1100 a.d.; Vaidya-beva and Budha-deva; the 
Lunar Dynasty Kings 

The Kamarupa Piilas were staunch ^aivas. Towards the end of the 11th 
century, the power of the Kamarupa Palas waned, and there is record of 
invasion of Assam by Jata-varman, the Varman king of East Bengal. It 
seems likely that by 1100, the powerful Palas of Bengal interfered in the 
affairs of Assam, and one Assam chief, whose relationship with the Kamarupa 
Palas is not known, but who bears a non- Aryan sounding name (Timgya- 
deva) seems to have become king of Assam (r. 1100) with the approval of 
the Pala king of Gauda and Magadha, Riima-prila — probably as a vassal of 
the Palas. But Timgya-deva rebelled ; and the Pala king of Bengal, Kumara- 
pala (r. 1126-1 1 20 A.D.), appointed his minister Vaidya-deva to the kingship 
of Kamarupa, and Vaidya-deva and his brother Budlia-deva defeated and 
killed Timgya, and they ruled over Kamarupa as vassals of the Bengal 
Palas probably up to the middle of the 12th century. 

Vijaya-sena of West Bengal (c. 1097-1159 A.D.) and his grandson 
Lakshmana-sena, the last Hindu king of West Bengal, attacked Kamarupa, 
the former probably defeating Vaidya-deva or his brother and the latter sc me 
ruler of a new d 3 masty called the Candra-vam^a or Lunar Dynasty which 
established itself in .^sam during the second half of the 12th century. 
Names of four princes of this Lunar Dynasty have been found in an inscrip- 
tion of Vallabha-deva, son of Udaya-karna, who may have ruled about 
1200 A.D. One of tlie rulers has a vernacular-sounding name, Rayari 
(ssRajarya?), and also a queen of this family, Ahiava-devi (=sAvid?uim: 
cf. Middle Bengali diha, dyya), wife of Udaya-karria. They appear to have 
been Saivas. It is not known what they were by race — ^pure Indo-Mongoloids 
or not. But from their vernacular names, we may assume that they spoke 
Old Assamese. 


64. The Turki Invasion op KAmarOpa 

In 1205 A.D., the Turks under Muhammad ibn Bakhtyar Khalji, after 
conquering North Bengal (Gauda) and West Bengal (Nddiyah) in 1198 A.D., 
invaded Kamarupa, with a view to conquer Tibet. Their objective was 
evidently to control the rich trade between Tibet and beyond and North 
Bengal and Assam. According to Minhaju-s-Siraj, the author of the 
Tabaqdt-uNd^iri, the Persian history which narrates the conquest of Bengal 
by the Turks (compiled r. 1261 A.D.), Kamarupa was inhabited by the 
KwnCy the Myj and the TVrw (i.e., the Aoc or Koch, ilfec or Mech and 
T%aru) peoples, whose Mongoloid race and speech made a distinct impression 
upon the Turks, themselves also of the same race; for we read in the 
Persian history that these races had ‘Turki countenances’ (i.e., slanting 
eyes, snub noses, high cheek-bones and yellow complexion of the Mongols), 
and they spoke a ‘different idiom’ from the language of India proper. 
Whoever was the king of Kamarupa, he and his people gave a stiff fight. 
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and showed groat skill in conducting the campaign; and the Turks were 
beaten back, being almost entirely annihilated. In the 13th century there 
was another serious attempt to conquer Kamarupa by the Turks, and 
although it was successful at first, the capital of Kamarupa being occupied 
by the Turks from Bengal, the Kamarupa king (to his east a new power and 
a formidable rival was arising, but nevertheless he was still an efficient 
soldier) attacked the invader Malik Iklitiyaruddin Yuzbak Tuglu^il Khan 
and destroycni him and Ms army (1258 A.D.). Subsequent attempts on 
the part of the Mohammadan rulers of Bengal and North India to conquer 
Assam failed ultimately, in spite of initial successes, thanks primarily to the 
power and organisation of the Ahom rulers of the province, who came into 
the field early in the 13th century, and brought a fresh and a vigorous 
Mongoloid element in shaping the history of Assam and North-eastern India 
for the next five centuries. 


66. The Coming of the Aiioms 

In the history of Assam and of the Assam-Bengal States of Koch Bihar, 
Kachar, »laintia, Sylhet and Tippera, it would appear that it was mainly 
the Hindu ised Indo-Mongoloids who took part in it, Brahmans and other 
purer Hindu elements hailing mostly from the West being numerically too 
small to take effective part in the local affairs ; and the work of the Brahmans 
and other Hindus from the West settled in these parts was to act as a power- 
ful leaven in gradually bringing about a uniformity of religion and culture 
through Puranic Hinduism. The history of Assam from 1250 to 1700 
A T). was to some extent the history of a struggle between the original Indo- 
Mongoloid inhabitants of the country (mostly Bodo) and the newly arrived 
Ahoms who belonged to a distant branch of the same Sino-Tibetan stock. 
The Ahoms belonged to the Tai or Shan section of the Siamese-Chinese 
branch of the Sino-Tibetans. They arrived in Assam by way of North 
Burma, through the course of the Noa Dihing river, at the beginning of the 
13th century. Probably they were preceded by allied tribes — -as they 
wore followed by otliers, equally their kinsmen, e.g. the Khamtis. They 
had not yet accepted Buddliism, and followed their old animistic religion, 
although they had learned a modification of the Indian alphabet as used 
in Burma and Indo- China to write their own language. 


66. Ahom vs Bodo in Assam 

When the Ahoms came into Assam, they met with at least two powerful 
H induised Bodo States, that of the Chutiyas in the extreme east, round about 
Sadiya, and that of the Diraa-sa or Kacharis in the Hhansiri valley. The 
exact situation in Western Kamarupa is not known. Probably the Lunar 
Dynasty of Vallabha-dcva, an Old Assamese-speaking dynasty which may 
or not have been of Bodo origin, was in power there. But it is exceedingly 
likely that in Kamarupa and the adjacent Kamata Bihar and Koch Bihar, 
the Western Bodos — ^thc great Koch tribe, were going strong; and it was 
undoubtedly Koch and Mech resistance (it may be under the leadership 
of the Lunar Dynasty) that brought disaster to the Turks. A branch of the 
Koches were undoubtedly the royal house of Khens or Khyans, which was 
ruling in Kamarupa up to 1498 A.D., when Nilambar, their last king, was 
overthrown by Husain Shah of Bengal. After 1500 A.D., a great Koch chief 
ami organiser took his rise, viz. Vi^va-Simha; and his son Nara-narayaija 
and his nouso prevented the Ahoms from spreading their power in Western 
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Assam during the greater part of the 16th century. Out of this struggle 
between the Tibeto-Burman Bodo and the Sino Chinese or Thai Ahom, the 
Ahom emerged victorious. But by the time of this final triumph, the Ahom 
and the Bodo had both lost their nerve as independent peoples — ^they had 
both lost their language, or were fairly advanced on the way to lose it, and 
had merged into a single Aryan Assamese-speaking people in Assam. 

The Chutiyas had probably been receiving earlier Thai or Ahom immi- 
grants from the east, and they had become considerably intermixed with 
them. Their religion was a primitive kind of animism in whicli a great 
goddess to whom human sacrifices were offered obtained highest honour; 
and this goddess, known by her Assamese name KeshkhdUi or ‘the Eater 
of Raw Flesh’, was identified with Kali; and thus inclusion of the Chutiyas 
within the Hindu Brahmancial fold througli Tantric ism was rendered easy. 
They and the other Bodo tribe of the Morans, living by the Dibru river, were 
conquered by the Ahoms; and the Chutiyas were to some extent absorbed 
by the Ahoms. The Ahoms, it would appear, were forced to take wives 
from among their Bodo subjects, and it is thus likely that they approximated 
more and more with the original people. But it was certainly a clear indica- 
tion of their being a real Horrenvolk in Assam, that they were able to keep 
their institutions intact, and even to improve them, and held on to their 
language for live centuries. 


67. The Early Auom Kings 

Su-ka-pha (1228-1268), the first Ahom king of Eastern Assam, came 
with eight noblemen and hiwS tribe of 9,000 men, women and children; and 
he had two elephants and 300 horses. This was the nucleus of Ahom power 
and the great Ahom array in Assam, that kept the troops of the Groat Mogul 
at bay in the second half of the 1 7th century. Su-ka-pha’s son and successor 
Su-teu-pha (1208-1281) forced the Bodo Kacharis to abandon the country 
to the east of the Dikhu river, and Ahom territories and Ahom power began 
to bo extended and consolidated by the following kings. Su-khang-pha 
(1293-1332) left the Chutiy<as and the Kacharis before fully conquering 
them, and tried his strength with the Western Bodos, the Koch Raja of 
Kamata, who later made peace by giving his daughter Rajani in marriage 
to Su-khang-pha. From the time of Su-dang-pha (1397-1407), whose mother 
was succoured by a Brahman when through a harem intrigue she was sent 
adrift on a raft in the Brahma-putra while she was pregnant, during the 
absence of her husband the Ahom king Tyao-khamti in campaign against 
the Chutiyas (Tyao-khamti being himself murdered in 1389), Brah^mans 
came to' have a great influence in the Ahom court, and with it the gradual 
complete Hinduisation of the Ahoms started. Su-dang-pha made war on 
the Koch raja of Kamata as the latter refused to give up a chief who had 
incensed Su-dang-pha and who sought asylum with the latter; and the war 
was brought to a close by the Koch raja giving to Su-dang-pha his daughter 
Bhajani in marriage, together with presents of elephants, horses, gold and 
silver and slaves. Su-dang-pha died in 1407, and ho brought all hostile or 
recalcitrant tribes allied to the Ahoms completely under his power. 

The Nagas, who were in a very primitive state then as now, were a 
thorn on the side of the Ahoms, who waged fierce war on the former, although 
they did not try seriously to conquer them in their hills. In the reign of 
Su-hen-plia (1488-1493), the Nagas defeated Ahom forces; and the Ahoms 
were equally unsuccessful in a campaign against the Bodos of Kachar, whose 
king made peace on receiving an Ahom princess in marriage. 
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68. Hindxjisation of the Ahoms: Ahom Gods and Goddesses and 

Hindtj Equivalents 

As a first step in Hinduising the Ahoms, their gods and their legends 
were in a loose way identified with Hindu gods and Hindu (Puranic) legends, 
so that both the Ahoms and the masses of the Hindus were made to feel that 
after all the religions and pantheons of the two peoples were essentially the 
same, the only difference being that of language and of emphasis. This of 
course is the right attitude to take when a synthesis is in view; and when we 
do not have a scriptural religion with a jealous God, which abrogates aU truth 
and a special grace of the Divinity to itself and looks upon all other religions 
as so many foims of error or devilry which must be destroyed, that is, when 
we have a natural religion or religions which have arisen among the people 
without claiming an exclusive revelation or dispensation from God, this 
synthesis becomes easy. Thus, as we find in the Asam Buravji of Kashinath 
Tamuli Phukan, Chao-phay i.e., King of Heaven (Svarga-deva) was identified 
with Lenq-dayi or India^ and he was regarded as the progenitor of the Ahom 
kings, who came to be known as Jvdra-vamSa kings (side by side with the 
Candra-vamsa and Sari/a-vamsa kings of Hindudom); so J arching -pha was 
identified with Sara^waily Lung-chdi-net with Fdyw, Kh/m-KhampJia-pha 
with Devi or i^aHi or the Primeval Mother Goddess, Khuv-inn with the Sun- 
god, and Khiin-hdn with the Moon-god, and 1 da-khe with Viivakarman, 
The Ahoms it would appear were also sympathetic towards this kind of 
synthesis, and this made their Hinduisation easier, and inevitable. 

69. The Latee Ahom Kings : Highest Gloky of the Ahoms in the 
17th and 18th Centuetes: Kings GadIdhae Sti^ha (Su-pat-pha), 

1681-1696, AND Rudea Simha (Su-kheung-piia), 1696-17J4. 

King Su-hung-mung (1497-1539) first assumed a Sanskrit name, Svarga 
Narayaua, and this shows that the Ahoms had definitely declared their 
Hindu sympcathies. He made his capital in the east by the Dihing river, 
and he punished the Nagas, who sent a daughter of a chief to the royal 
harem as a peace-ofifering. There was protracted war with the Chut iy as, 
whose king Dhira Narayana fought the Ahoms with varying success, in 1513, 
1620 and 1623, and finally the Chutiya power was crushed for ever, although 
they revolted fruitlessly in 1527. War with the Kacharis also started, 
and there were campaigns in 1526 and 1531, when the Kachari capital 
Dimapm was attacked. Su-hung-mung deposed the Kachari king Khunkhara 
and placed a nominee Detsung on the Kachari throne, and Detsung gave his 
sister in marriage to Su-hung-mung. In the meanwhile, the Mohammadans 
(Turks and Pathans) from Bengal had made a conquest of North Bengal 
where they consolidated their power, and attacked the territory of the Ahom 
king. From 1527 to 1532, the hostilities continued, but finally the Ahoms 
were victorious and the invaders expelled with great slaughter. Moham- 
madan prisoners were settled in Assam, and from this time we have a Moham- 
madan population in Assam. Su-hung-mung introduced firearms in the Ahom 
army after the Mohammadan war. The Nagas were also subdued (1536). 
Detsung, the king of the Kacharis, in spite of his relationship with Su-hung- 
mung, revolted against the Ahoms, and a fierce struggle ensued between 
the Ahoms and the Kacharis in which Detsung was taken prisoner and put 
to death, and the northern portion of the Kachari kingdom was annexed. 
Su-hung-mung received in 1537 a friendly visit from the Koch king Vi^va 
Simha who had built up an independent Koch State in North Bengal wresting 
it from the Mohammadans ; and he exchanged envoys presents with the king 
of Manipur. He was the greatest of the Ahom kings up to his time, but 
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he was murdered at the instance of his son Su-k]en-mung who had become 
estranged from him in 1539, after an eventful reign of 42 years. 

The great Assamese reformer 6ankara-deva was bom during his reign. 
Su-hung-mung inclined to Hindu ways, but he was a good Ahom in following 
his ancestral religion and its practices, and the elaborate Rikkhvdn ceremony 
as enjoined by the Ahom religion he performed several times. The Hindu 
6aka era was introduced, as the old Ahom system of calculating dates by 
the cycle of sixty years was rather cumbrous. 

The parricide Su-klen-mung ruled from 1539 to 1552. He consolidated 
the Ahom conquests in Kachari territory, and engaged in a long war with 
the Koch king Nara-naraya^a in which the Ahoms were not successful. 
This was a great tussle for power between these two sections of Indo-Mon- 
goloids, and ultimately the Ahoms wore successful, but, not, as has been 
said above, before they and their rivals had transformed themselves com- 
pletely. 

Su-klen-mung was the first Ahom king to issue coins in his own name. 
The legends were in Ahom language and script. 

The war with the Koches continued unabated during the reign of 
his son Su-kham-pha (1552-1603). The Koch king Nara-narayana had an 
able general in the person of his brother Sukla-dhwaj alias Cila Hay or the 
‘Kite King’ (because of his swooping tactics in attacking), and peace was 
ultimately made, after the Ahoms had been hard pressed, through the inter- 
vention of the Mohammadan Sultan of Bengal. Su-kliam-pha’s long reign 
was punctuated by risings of local chiefs and tribes, and there were further 
wars with the Koches in 1563, 1 570 and 1577. But finally, through a division 
of the Koch kingdom their power having weakened, the Koch raja of the 
Eastern Koch State, Raghu-deva, made peace with Su-khara-pha in 1585 
and gave a daughter in marriage to the latter. 

Su-seng-pha or Pratapa-sirnha, one of his sons, succeeded Su-kham-pha, 
and ruled for 38 years, up till 1641 . During his reign there were protracted 
wars with the Mohammadans from the West and with the Kacharis within 
the frontiers of the State, and alliances with the Eastern Koch king. The 
Ahom State made a very great progress in aU the domains of life. Brahman 
influences were on the increase, and non-Aliom Hindus began to take a 
greater share in the affairs of the State. The arts, and literature in Assamese 
began to flourish. The successful war with the Mohammadan invaders 
was no mean achievement. The border tribes like the Miris and Daflas in 
the North and the Nagas in the East were kept in check. 

After Pratapa-simha’s death he was succeeded by two of his sons 
who ruled indifferently from 1641 to 1648, and then came to the throne 
Su-tam-la or Jaya-dhwaja Simha (1648-1663). He waged war against the 
Daflas, the Nagas and the Miris, and for the first time the Ahoms interfered 
in the affairs of the Hinduised ELhasi (Jaintia) State. During Jaya dhwaja’s 
reign, war with tho Mohammadans (this time the Moguls) began, and Mir 
Jumlah, the Mogul governor of Bengal, attacked Assam and pushed as far as 
and occupied Gayhgaon, the Ahom capital. But the Ahoms put up a stiff 
fight, and what with the rains and with the determined resistance of the 
people Mir Jumlah was glad to make peace in January 1663 and return 
with his forces to Bengal, after annexing Assam as far as the Bharali river. 
Jaya-dliwaja Simha first issued coins with Sanskrit legends in the Bengali- 
Assamese character, and the legends were in the style of that affected by 
the Koch kings beginning from Nara-narayaijia. 

Assamese and Ahom culture was at its height in the 17th century, and 
Mohammadan historians have testified to the beauty and magnificence of 
the wooden palaces of the Ahom kings at Gaphgaon. 
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Hostilities were renewed by the Moguls in the reign of the next king, 
Su-pung-mimg or Chakra-dhwaja Simha (1663-1669), and Chakra-dhwaja 
distinguished himself in this war, having conquered Gauhati and Pandu from 
the enemy. With fresh reinforcements, the Moguls made an attack in 1669, 
wilh a Hindu general Rama Simha (the son of Raja Jaya Simha of Amber) 
leading the attack on the Mogul side. The Moguls ultimately were forced 
to ret ire, and the Ahoms recovered Kamrup in 1 671 . During tlus campaign, 
the Ahom general Lachit Barphukan distinguished himsidf. He got the 
better of the Mogul generals Saiyad Sana, Saiyad Firoz and Rama Simha 
(who was supported by reinforc(‘m^mts sent by Aurangzeb under Sharif 
Khan), and won finally signal victory at Saraighat, which led to the close 
of hos^ ilities in 1 678. 

Between 1669 and 1681, seven weak and incompetent kings sat on the 
Ahom throne, mostly the pawns in the hands of the nobles; and finally, 
in 1681, came to the throne Su-pat-pha or Gadiidhar Simha, who ruled until 
1696. A great warrior and a strong king, who countenanced the Hindus 
but retained to the fullest his Ahom faith and Ahom ways, he finally drove 
the Moguls from Assam, besides organising successful punitive expeditions 
against the Minis and the Nagas. After his death his body was interred 
in the royal Ahom cemetery at Charaidcs, and the Ahom rites wore followed 
at the funeral and after. 

Gadadhar Simha, before he became king, was at one time a fugitive 
to save himself from the ruling king the Lota IMjd, and his wife Jayamati 
Kuwari was apprehended a.nd tortured inhumanly to give information about 
her husband's whereabouts. This she refused to do, even when her husband 
himself came in secret and asked her to do so. She died, and became Assiim's 
paragon devoted wife whose memory still lives. 

Gadadhar Siraha's son Rudra Simha, or Su-klirung-pha (1696-1714), was 
a great king, and a visionary who strove to form a confederacy of the Hindu 
States in Eastern India, including Tripura, Koch Bihar, Morang or Mithila- 
Nepal (Newar) State, Vishnupur, Badnagar or Rajshahi, and Burdwan, to 
fight the Mogul in Bengal and restore Hindu sovereignty in Eastern India. 
With this end in view he was preparing for war, and had actually taken the 
field against the Moguls in Bengal, when death cut him short. The secret 
letters he wrote to the Raja of Tripura and other Hindu states asking for 
their co-operation in saving ‘the (Hindu) religion as set forth in the Vedas' 
from the aggression of the Moguls and other Muslims indicate his staunch 
Hindu nationalistic sentiments. He could have been a Sivaji for Eastern 
India — ^he wanted to push to its final end the work of clearing the country 
of the anti-Hindu Mohammadan power which his father had begun. Ho 
was withal a great patron of arts and letters, and had become a devoted 
Hindu, having sent Brahmans to Gaya to perform the irddh of 
his father king Gadadhar Simha. Artists, artisans, musicians, dancers 
and architects, as well as scholars, were invited by him to Assam, and 
in general he had considerably raised the material culture of Assam. 
He had also conquered the ICachar and Jaintia kingdoms, and thus had^ 
made himself complete master of both the Brahma-putra valley and the 
Hill States to the south. 

The apogee of the Indo-Mongoloid Ahom State was thus achieved 
by 1715. After this, we have a period of gradual decay of Ahom power, 
and their complete merging (along with the majority of the Bodo-speakers 
of the Assam valley) into an Assamese people, speaking the Aryan Asamiyd 
language. This history need not detain us. 
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70. The Achievement of the Ahoms 

The Ahoms unquestionably made a great contribution to the life and 
culture of Assam and Eastern India. They were not thinkers or dreamers — 
religion or pliilosophy or literature was not their forte. They appear not to 
have given anything worth mentioning in the domain of religion in the 
evolution of Hinduism in Assam. But as a ])ractical people they gave to 
Assam a system of administration in which among other things the popula- 
tion was oiganiscd on a mililary basis, and this organisation enabled Assam to 
give the stiflest resistance to the several Mohammadan invasions quite 
successfully. Above all, the Ahoms were great soldiers, and they could train 
other peoples to tight beside them. They A\ere open to ideas — ^they took 
to the use of the firearms and were able to succeed in it well, and they vere 
eager to profd. by the more advanced culture of the Bengalis and other 
westerners. They adopted the land- revenue system of the Moguls after 
it had once been introduced by them in West Assam. They had a sense of 
actualilies — tlie historical sense: and they gave to Assam a unique thing 
in Indian literature — systematic chronicles of a country or a dynasty or an 
episode, in a series of history books written in Ahom, and then in Assiimese, 
on the model of Ahom. In the formation of the Buravji style of history- 
writing, there might have been some indirect Cliinese influence on Ahom; 
and in Assjimese JJvratji writinjr it is to be looked into if the Indo-Persian 
histories had anything to do. Although a comparatively small ruling class, 
we cannot conceive of medieval and modern Assam without this remarkable 
Indo -Mongoloid people. They did a great deal to organise the people of 
Assam socially. In their work of consolidating the social organisation 
of Assam, the statesmanly minister of king Su-hiing-mung, Momai Tamuli 
Barbarua (c. 1530) did great service. The very name of the province comes 
from that of the class which gave it a strong and quite a national govern- 
ment for well-nigh 600 years. The resistance given to the Turks, Afghans 
and Moguls in Assam under Ahom leadership is one of the most brilliant 
achievements of Hindu arms to preserve Hindu culture and religion in 
North-eastern India. 


71. The Koch Empire of the 16 th Century : Early History of tjie 

Bodo-Koch Tribe 

The Koch empire under king Nara-narayaua and his brother 
Sukla-dhwaja during the second half of the 16th century is another great 
achievement of the Indo-Mongoloid Bodo people, and preparations for this 
climacteric were going on for some centuries before that age. If the assump- 
tion is warranted that the Licchavis, Koliyas and Vajjis or Vf jjis of North 
Bihar in the 6th century B.C. (see ante, § 30) were of Indo-Mongoloid origin, 
pure or mixed, then it is quite easy to think of North Bengal as much as 
Assam as having an Indo-Mongoloid population from quite early times. 
Brahman and other western Hindu settlements in North Bengal appear to 
have been scanty, and it has been mainly during the recent centuries that 
Brahmans and ‘caste Hindus* have felt attracted to North Bengal districts 
like Jalpaiguri, Dinajpur, Bangpur, and the state of Koch Bihar. The 
masses of the North Bengal areas are very largely of Bodo origin, or mixed 
Austric-Dravidian-Mongoloid, where groups of peoples from lower Bengal 
and Bihar have penetrated among them. They can now mainly be described 
as Koch, i.e. Hinduised or semi-Hinduised Bodo who have abandoned their 
original Tibeto-Burman speech and have adopted the Northern dialect of 
Bengali (which has a close affinity with Assamese) ; and when they are a 
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little too conscious of their Hindu religion and culture and retain at the 
same time some vague memory of the glories of their people, particularly 
during the days of Vi^^wa Simha and Nara-naraya^a, they are proud to call 
themselves Raj-hanisis and to claim to be called Ksatriyas; yet they are 
quite content at the same time, for the sake of political advantages, to be 
classed as a ‘scheduled caste,’ among the lowly in Hindu society whose 
past disabilities are sought to be atoned for by giving them some special 
privileges now. Nothing much is definitely known about the Koches of 
North Bengal prior to the 16th century: they may be described as Western 
Bo^os^ an extension of the great Bodo race of Assam and East Bengal which 
at one time peopled the entire Assam valley from Sadiya right up to North 
Bengal, the Garo Hills, Maimansingh and Sylhet districts, Kachar district, 
and Tipperah (Comillah) district and Tripura State, forming a ring round 
the Austric (Mon-Khmer) area of the Khasi and Jaintia hills and flanked 
in the east and south-east by their near kinsmen the Nagas and their distant 
cousins the Kuki -Chins. During the rule of the Palas in Bengal (the Palaa 
as a house appear to be of Panjab origin — ^in any case they were ordinary 
North Indian Hindu, and not Indo-Mongoloid), with their capital at Gaud 
(Laksmaiiavati), the Koches were gathering strength, and, like their 
kinsmen in Assam, had become, at least formally, Hinduised; and it would 
appear that by the middle of the 1 0th century A.D. they ousted the Pala 
ruling house from Gaud and established* themselves as rulers, at least in 
Northern Bengal. The sliort Bangarh inscription in Sanskrit from Dinajpur 
giving a date 880 Saka=966 A.I). briefly states the election of a temple 
to 6iva by a king of Gauda who was of the race of the Kambojas (Kamhdjdn- 
vaya-Gaudapati), As 11. C. Chanda suggesetd, Kamboja here can only 
mean the Koch people of the period (cf. H. C. Ray, Dynastic History of North- 
ern India, Calcutta, 1931, Vol, I, pp. 308-309; S. K. Chatterji, Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Langtmje, Calcutta, 1926, Vol. I, p. 69). The 
present-day Bengali word is Kdc, or, rather KGc, and this can well be from 
a middle Indo-Aryan source-form "^KaiJboca written "^Kamoca, which could 
be properly Sanskritised as Kamboja, as we noted before. A later Sanskrit- 
isation of the non-nasalised form of the name, Koca, occurs in the Yoginl- 
tantra as Kuvaca, Another Sanskritised form of the name Koca, viz. 
Kvvdcaka (this of course gives good sense as ‘Evil Speakers’ or ‘Bad 
Speakers’ in Sanskrit), is found in the Padma-purdTpa, where certain 
disparaging statements about this people are made, showing how they were 
held in disrepute by the orthodox Brahmans : — 

sarva-hhaksya-ratd wudhd mlecchd gd-brahrna-ghdtakdh , 

Knvdcakdh pare mlecchd ele kuia-ydnayah: 
tesdm pdiidcihl bhdsd, Idkdcdrd na vidyaie, 

— Padma-Purdna, Srsti-khanda, Chap. 57, quoted by N. N. Vasu 
in his Social History of Kdniarupa, Vol. 1, Calcutta 1922, p. 71. 

‘These Mlecchas or barbarians are accustomed to eat ever3dhing, they are 
idiotic, and they kill cows and Brahmans: these other Mleccha Kuvacakas 
have their birth-place in the hills. Their language is of piSdea (demoniac) 
character, and they have no (good) social usage. * 

There is thus no doubt that the reference is to the Koches before their 
Hinduisation, as a barbarous Tibeto-Burman-speaking Indo-Mongoloid 
people, who had not as yet any regard for the Brahmans and for the cow, 
and whose language had no meaning for the Aryan-speaking Hindus. 

Here cannot be any question of the Kamboja tribe from North-western 
Panjab, known several centuries earlier, as coming to Bengal and conquering 
the Paias and founding a new ruling house. The Kamboja or Koch-Bodo 
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domination, however, did not last long — ^tho Pala king MahTpala I (c. 992- 
1040), from the evidence of the inscriptions, drove out the Klambojas 
and obtained back his paternal or ancestral sovereignty, ifiit the fact 
of the Indo-Mongoloids assuming power over the mixed Hindu people of 
North Bengal indicates the organisation and vitality of these people as early 
as the 10th century. There was a serious set-back to Pala power in Bengal, 
however, during the second half of the 1 1th century, when East and South 
Bengal became independent under the Candras and the Varmans, and 
in North Bengal another d5niasty of Hinduised non- Aryan origin, that of 
the Kaivartas, was set up (r. 1080-1100), when three rulers of this line 
which drove the PaJas out of Gauda flourished — ^Divvoka, Rudoka and 
Bhima. The Pala king Rama-pala (c. 1084-1126) with the help of friends 
and allies (Samantas) mostly from West Bengal, Bihar and North Bengal, 
crushed the Kaivarta power and re-established Pala rule, which endured 
after that for nearly a century. The exact racial affinity of these Kaivartas 
(Sanskritised from a Prakrit tribal name Kevatta) is not known. The 
Kevatta- Kaivartas are found mentioned in the Asoka inscriptions, evidently 
as an Eastern Indian people, whose humble calling (that of fishermen) 
indicated their non-Aryan origin. They were Austric, rather than Mongo- 
loid, and in the Kaivarta uplieaval in North Bengal, which was formidable 
enough, we have to sec a successful thougli temporary rising of the sub- 
merged lo<‘al pre-Aryan people against a Hindu-Buddhist ruling house of 
ultimate North Indian origin. 

From the evidence of the TahaqaUuNasiriy as given above (§ 64), 
ii- is clear that the Koches, Meches and Tharus, of pronounced Turkic 
or Mongoloid features and a distinct Sino-Tibetan speech, populated 
North Bengal early in the 13th century. The Eastern Bodos (Chutiyas 
and Kacharis) and the Western Bodos (the Koches of Hajo and Kamata 
and of Koch Bihar) disputed the possession of the Brahma-putra valley with 
the Ahoms; and the Western Bodos asserted themselves against the decadent 
Pahis and Senas, and resisted the Mohammadans, during 1250 to 1500 A.D. 

A number of Koch chieftainships or principalities appear to have been 
in occupation of the entire country from the Bhariili to the Tista and Kara- 
toya rivers and beyond, probably also including Dina j pur district, during 1250 
to 1 500 A.D. . A dynasty of considerable power, the Khen or Khyan dynasty, 
established itself at Kamatapur in the first half of the 15th century, under 
a chief called Nila-dhwaja. He built his capital city, the ruins of which 
extending over a circumference of 19 miles arc found by the Dharla river. 
Nila-dhwaja is said to have actively worked for the Hinduisation of his 
people, although ho fought and overthrow the last scion of the Pala family of 
Bengal. The Khens claim to bo Kayasthas, but it would appear they are 
Indo-Mongoloid in their affinity. Nila-dhwaja was succeeded by his son 
Cakra-dhwaja, and after him came his son Nilambara, who was quite an able 
and powerful ruler. But he was defeated and his kingdom was annexed by 
the Bengal Sultan Husain Shah in 1498. 

72. King Danuja-mardana-beva: an Early Koch Prince? 

In 1416-1418 (6aka years 1339-1340) ruled in Bengal a Hindu prince 
named Danuja-mardana Deva whose personality and exact position in 
the history of Bengal stiU remain a mystery. Fine silver coins of him 
bearing the Saka years 1339 and 1340 have been found, giving in Bengali 
characters his name ^rl Danuja-mardana-deva on one side and the 
description ^n-Caiif^dl-cara'^a-pardyana ‘devoted to the feet of ^ri-CapdF, 
date and mint on the other. The mint-names are Pandu-nagara (Pandua 
5 
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in Hughli district), Ca-tigrtoia (Chittagong), and Svari;ia-grama (Dacca), 
and they show that Danuja-mardana had the greater part of Bengal tinder 
his control for these two brief years. He has been sought to be identified 
with Raja Kans {Kuia or KamSa: the name is wrongly read as (3^di?5=Gaij^.4a) 
mentioned in Mohammadan histories, with the Varendra Brahman chief of 
Bhaturia, with a RSja Gape^a of Dinajpur mentioned in some Bengali Vaish- 
nava works, and with another king definitely named Danuja-mardana in 
another Bengal Vaishnava work, and further with a Kayastha chief from 
North Bengal (see Coins of Dannjanfardana-deva and Mahendra-deva, two 
Hindu kings of Bengal by H. E. Stapleton, pp. 5ff., Journal and Proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Numismatic Supplement, Sept. 1932, 
Vol. XXI, 1930, No. 2). He has been made to fit in with the history of 
the period, according to which his son was Yadu, or Jalaluddln as he came 
to be known on his conversion to Islam. Danuja-mardana tried to effect a 
Hindu revival in Bengal : but his personality continues to be a problem. For 
aught we know, Danuja-mardana may have been just one of the North 
Bengal Koch chiefs who with his sturdy Koch pdiks created a diversion 
in favour of the Hindus by seizing the kingship of Bengal, repeating the feat 
of the Koch conquerors of the Bengal throne in the 10th century. The 
district of Dinajpur, the name being given as Dmdvf or Dandj (Danuj) in 
Persian histories, unquestionably preserves his name: a large principality 
thus came to be associated with him, and the people have remembered him in 
this way. As Rakhal Das Banerji had observed — ^for the first time after the 
conquest of North India by the Turks, Danuja-mardana was tlie only Hindu 
king who coined money in his own name, using the Sanskrit language, and 
his name (‘the Crusher of the Demons’) was probably a sobriquet taken by 
himself to celebrate his triumph over the Mohammadans who were the 
enemies of his faith. Mahendra-deva, who ruled after him for a year was 
probably his son, and he too issued coins in the same style as Danuja-mardana . 

73. Legends on the Coins of the Independent Hindu (Indo-Monoo- 
loid) Kings of Eastern India, from 1400 A.D. 

One thing is noteworthy : the style of legend which Danuja-mardana 
adopted on his coins became the model for the Indo-Mongoloid rulers of 
North-eastern India after him, in the 16th century (the Koches) and the 
17th (the Ahoms when they adopted Sanskrit legends on their coins), as 
weU as the KLacharis, the Austric-speaking Jaintias and the Tipras (slightly 
different, perhaps original, in the case of the Tipras), The coins of Nara- 
narayapa of Koch Bihar (c. 1540-1584), the first to coin money in his line, 
bore legends like the following: obverse — ^n-Srlman-Nara-ndrdyarpasya — 
&ake 1477 (=1656 A.D.) ; reverse — <§ri •‘^iva-carav a-kaw al^-madhv - 
karasya, Jaya-dhwaja Simha alias Su-tam-la (1648-1663) was the first 
Ahom king who adopted Sanskrit legends, and in one of his coins we 
find the following: obverse, only title of the king — ^r\-^n-8varga-Ndrdyama- 
devasya &dke 1510 (=1647 A.D.); reverse — ^rl-^rl-Hari-Hara-carana- 
pardyanasya. The subsequent Ahom kings followed styles which were 
reminiscent of both the Danuja-mardana coins as here, and of the Koch 
coins. The earliest coin of the Kachari kings known has the following 
legend: ^n-^rl-YaionardyaTi^adeva-bhupdlasyay &dke 1605 (=1583 A.D.); 
reverse — Hara-Ganrhearana-pardyana: Hdcengsa-vamiaja, Similarly the 
oldest coin of the Jaintia kings, that of Laksmi-Narayana, gives the following 
legend: &n^Sn-Jayanti-pura-purandarasya\ &dke 1592 (=1619 A.D.) ; 
reverse — ^n-Srl^^iva^aranaJcantala-wadhukarasya. The oldest coin of 
Tripura hitherto known is that of Dhanya-ma^dkya (c. 1500). This is, 

5B 
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however, slightly dijfferent in style: on one side are the names of both the 
king and his queen (a style later followed by some Ahom kings in the 1 8th 
century) — e.g. obverse — Tripurtnd,ra &rl-^n-l)hinya-mdnihja-^n-Kamald- 
devydUy and reverse, figure of lion in conventional Bengal or East Indian 
style (the lion is the vehicle of Durga), with the date i§aka 1412 (=1500 
A.D.) below. Subsequently the Tripura kings brought in the names of their 
tutelary deities. 

All these coins of the Tndo-Mongoloid rulers of Koch Bihar, Assam, 
Kachar, the Jaintia Hills and Tripura of the ]5th“18th centuries thus have 
a family resemblance, and in their Bengali- Assamese lettering and Sanskrit 
names they present a characteristic expression of Hindu Bengal- Assam 
culture under Mongoloid auspices. There is another coin of a similar t 3 q)(* 
in the Indian Museum of Calcutta which has not yet been properly read: 
it undoubtedly belongs to some Indo-Mongoloid king of the 15th- 16th 
century. (Cf. V. A. Smith, Catalogue of Coinn in the Ivdian Museum, Calcutta, 
Vol. I, Oxford 1906, plate XXXI, figure 13; Annual Report for 1913-14 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, Calcutta, 1917, pp. 248ff. : Notes on 
Indian Nu^vimtatics, by R. D. Banerji, plate LXIX.) I read the legend 
as (obverse) Sru&ruKdma-Vijaya-ndrdyana’Candl-carana-pard- (reverse) — 
-yayja~Hari~(Jandramdldja-Ma^ana-deva, with illegible dates (14 Id &aka = 
1523 A.D.?) at the bottom of each side: the late Nalinikanta Bhatta/^ali 
(in a letter written to me on 2-2-1947, four days before his sudden and very 
greatly lamented death) proposed the following reading: (obverse) — &r%- 
Snlapfha- V ijaya-ndydyana-Candl’-carana-pard-iveyemo) -yaua-irt - cakra -md- 
Idja Madana-deva, . . He declared his inability to read what I thought were 
the dates. Here we have a possible Indo-Mongoloid ruler of the 16th 
century whose name was. . . . Vijaya-ndrdyana Madana-deea, and whose 
parents ai)pear to have been named Hari (^rl ?) and Candra (or Ca1ira)-mdld\ 
but he remains otherwise unknown and unidentified, 

74. The Greatest Period of Koch History: \"ii^va-Shtoa, Nara- 
EArIYANA SiraA, AND ^ITKLA-DHVAJA (Ch^A-RAy), 16tH CeNTTJRY 

With the full Hinduisation of the Koches, and the rise in power of their 
chiefs, Kshatriya origin was, as was natural, found out or suggested for them. 
One powerful Koch chief Haria (whose name was Sanskritised to Hari-dasa) 
was elected, according to the Koch chronicles in Assamese and Bengali, a sort 
of suzerain (maiidala) over all the Koch chiefs of the present-day Goalpara 
district of Assam. Hapia had a son Bi^iu or Bi^a, about whose birth a 
number of miraculous tales have grown up: he has been even described 
as the son of 6iva by a Koch woman, his real paternity being in this way 
exalted. BiiSu or Bi^S was the real founder of Koch power. He ruled 
from 1496 to 1533 (or 1540?) A.D., and he first made himself king of Kamata 
after conquering the local petty chiefs and expelling the Muslims who 
were in possession of the area, Bi^u is said to have taken the Hindu name 
of Vi^va-siniha. He fought with the Ahoms also. Vi^va-siniha was a staunch 
patron of Hinduism. He himself was a worshipper of iSiva and Durga, 
revived the SaJkta shrine at KamS»khya, invited Brahmans to settle in his 
kingdom, and even sent two of his sons to be educated in Sanskrit at Benares. 
He organised his Koch and other subjects on a military basis like the Ahoms, 
and this was probably one of the secrets of his military prowess. He died, 
paving, it is said, 19 sons, of whom eldest three were Nara-narayapa, 
Sukla-dhvaja and Nara-sirpha. Nara-simha usurped the throne during bis 
elder brothers* absence at Benares when Vkva-simha died, but Nara-narayapa 
(who was known also as Malla-deva) and Sukla-dhvaja hurried back to their 
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homeland, and Nara-sirnha was driven out. Nara-simha eventually after 
some wanderings is said to have gone to Bhotan, where he established him- 
self as the local raja. 

From 1533 (or 1540), Nara-naraya^a began his great career as a ruler 
and a conqueror, an organiser and a reformer; and in many respects (par- 
ticularly through his patronage of Sanskrit learning) he was an ideal Hindu 
king. We need not go into details of his career — ^his wars with the Ahoms, 
his victories over Jaintia, Tippera and Sylhet kings (wars in which his 
brother iSukla-dhvaja, who was also known as Gild Ray or ‘the Elite King’ 
because of his ‘Blitz’ tactics, showed great generalship), his rebuilding 
of the temple of Kamakhya near Gauhati in 1563, his patronage of Vaish- 
nava reformers, his temple and road building activities, and his long and 
prosperous reign of over 40 years. All this makes him one of the greatest 
kings of India, a worthy contemporary of Akbar, and a pre-eminent per- 
sonage among Indo-Mongoloids. The English traveller Ralph Fitch visited 
the Koch country during Nara-nara yaga’s reign, and he speaks of the insti- 
tution of hospitals for animals and of the aversion of the people to taking 
life, as well as of the abundance of cotton and silk cloth and of musk in 
the country. Evidently the n 0 o-\ aishnavism of 6ahkara-deva of Assam 
had made great progress among the people — at least among some sections of 
it. Tho part of the Koch country which Fitch visited bordered on Assam, 
and this was directly under 6ukla-dhvaja, whom Fitch calls simply Huckel 
Connse (i.o., ^idcdl or ^ukla Koc ) — evidently his people knew him by this 
plain name. 

Nara-narayaiia and Sukla-dhvaja, like tho Ahom rulers patronising 
Brahmans and Hinduism, did a great deal to raise the cultural level of 
their people. Hinduism was the dominant religion, but the aboriginal 
beliefs and rites were allowed full scope, although these were becoming 
transformed under /the aegis of Hinduism. He granted full permission 
for the maintenance of the Bodo (Kachari, Koch, Mech) rites and cere- 
monies over a particular tract of the realm, and appointed Kachari or 
Bodo priests {deori) to minister in some Kal! or Sakti temples; and to certain 
other temples he appointed Brahman priests. The Vishnu temple of Haya- 
griva Narayana at Hajo was restored by Nara-narayapa ; and the Kam^- 
khya temple, an old shrine of hoary antiquity, and of Mongoloid or possibly 
even earlier Austric origin, was built by the brothers. It witnessed the 
final Brahmanisation of a pre- Aryan cult : and it is so far the most remark- 
able Hindu religious structure in Assam. It is a symbol of the final Arya- 
nisation or Hinduisation of the Indo-Mongoloids of North-eastern India. 

Regarding the campaigns and conquests of Nara-naraya^a and 6ukla- 
dhvaja, there is no properly attested history, the Koch accounts and those 
on the Ahom side being often in contJict. But there is no doubt that the 
brothers built up a great kingdom, including a good deal of North Bengal, 
Western Assam, the Khasia and Jaintia Hills, Sylhet, and possibly also part 
of Tippera — quite an Empire of the East. 

But this empire did not last long. It was divided between the sons 
of Sukla-dhvaja and of Nara-narayapa, and a single Koch kingdom was split 
up into two Koch States of Koch Hajo in Goalpara (Assam) and Koch 
Bihar in North Bengal. We are not concerned with the tedious tale of 
complicated fights between these two ofF-shoots of the Koch kingdom, and 
of the gradual submission of both of them, of Koch Bihar to the Moguls on 
the one hand, and of the Koch Hajo state to the Ahoms on the other. 
Disunion, and absence of a master-hand like the builders of the Koch 
fortxmes the two brothers Nara-narayapa and Cila Ray, put an end to Koch 
glory — ^the Western Bodos gradually became partitioned into a number of 
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petty feudatories, and so they pass out of history, being transformed into 
the Hindu castes of Rajbainfiis on the one hand, and into the remnants of 
the race in the still Bodo-speaking Rabhas and Meches of North Bengal 
and Western Assam. (For Koch history, see E. Gait, History of Assam, 
Calcutta, 2nd edition, 1926; Harendra Narayan Chaudhuri, The Cooch 
Bihar Land Settlement, Cooch Bihar, 1900; lOian Chaudhuri Amanatullah 
Ahmad, Koc-Bihdrer Itihds, Part 1, in Bengali, 1 936, with an appraisement 
of the sources of Koch Bihar history in the last work. Chap. I.) 

76. The Gakos 

The fortunes and achievements of the Koches or Western Bodos have 
been briefly narrated above. The Garos geographically belong to the 
Western Bodo area, and their language and the all but extinct language 
of the Koches are said to be practically identical. But their isolation in 
the Garo Hills was responsible for their backward position and primitive 
ways — they have not been drawn into the cross currents of history and 
cultural influencing, and until recently, when Christian missions vstarted 
converting them, there has not been any disturbance in their old way of 
life. Yet the Garos like their Bodo and other Indo-Mongoloid brothers 
and kinsmen possess all the latent qualities of the race, and their imagination 
has found expiession in a number of folk-tales, among which that of the 
chaste and loving wife Singv^il is singularly beautiful. Their comparative 
isolation is suggested by the YogM-tantra, which calls the Gaio Hills 
Manda-iaiJa, from Garo mandi =‘man’, the national name of the Garos 
foi themselves. 


76. The Chutiyas of East Assam 

The Bodos of the IGast, the Chutiyas and the Kacharis, had to give 
resistance to the Ahoms, and although they had on the whole to retire 
before their more vigorous and militarily better organised Mongoloid kins- 
men, their history is equally full of movement and their cultural achieve- 
ment is also noteworthy. Jt is largely mixed up with that of the Ahoms, 
and to some extent with that of their western neighbouis the Khasis (Jain- 
tias). The Chutiyas under Brahman inspiration have built up a traditional 
history which takes their kings back to the mythical ages of the Hindu 
Purauas: this traditional history, and similar tiaditional 'histoiics’ of 
all other branches of the Tndo-Mongoloids (e.g. the Koches, the Kacharis, 
the Tipras and others) and other non-Aryans, are of the nature of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s Ehtoiia Briton um tiacing the origin of the Biitish Celts 
to a suppositious Brutus of Roman legend; or Vergil’s deriving the lineage 
of Rome to .®ncas of Troy. (See Gait, Histoiy of Assam, p. 41.) In the 
case of totally new conquerors whose antecedents were mattcis of common 
knowledge and who had their own strongly established traditions and legends, 
this affiliation to some fictitious eponymus ancestor from the Hindu 
Pura^as was not possible, as in the case of the Ahoms; and where an 
old or well-known house became powerful in very recent times, as in the case 
of the Koches, this fictitious affiliation was equally difficult. The fact, 
however, seems to be that, as an overflow of Hindu influences from the 
Hinduised Bodo people of Kamanlpa, the Chutiyas in the extreme east of 
Assam (Sadiya) had also become piirtially Hinduised by the beginning of 
the 1 3th century, when they came into clash vdth the Ahom invaders. Their 
earlier religion entailing human sacrifices to a Mother Goddess was assi- 
milated to Tantric Hinduism. They jmt up a stiff enough fight against the 
Ahoms, which was continued for some centuries. But finally, after being in 
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part absorbed by the Ahoms, they have mainly become transformed into 
the Assamese-speaking masses of Eastern Assam. 


77. The Dima-sa or Kacrabis 

The Kachari section of the Eastern Bodos have now taken their name 
from the district of Kachar forming in part the eastern part of the Surma 
valley and including the range of hills which make up the watershed between 
the Brahmaputra and Surma valleys: the name KdcMf meaning ‘low lands 
or ‘border lands’, comes from a Sanskrit hdk§a-vdta (kacMda, kacMr), 
Originally, their seat of power was further to the north, along the south 
bank of the Bmhma-putra and along the Dhansiri river : they have preserved 
the memory of their original home through their own name for themselves — 
pimd-sd, ‘ Sons of the Big Water, ’ that is, the Brahma-putra. The capital 
city they built after they came within the pale of Hinduism, which liappened 
probably as early as the 13th century, was known as pimdpnr. It was 
their metropolis as early as the 15th century. Fuller Hinduisation of the 
Kachari ruling class appears to have begun from the 16th century; from 
the end of this century, we have their kings bearing Hindu or Sanskrit names. 
It was probably from the 13th or circa 12th century that the name Dimapur 
was quite arbitrarily Sanskritised into Hi^^inibd-pura, and in this way a con- 
nexion was established between Kaoharis and Hidimba, the Baksasi or non- 
Aryan wife of Bhima the Paodava hero of the MaMbhdrala, It was then 
believed that the first line of Bjachari kings were descended from Ghatotkaca, 
the son of Bhima and Hidimba, who was slain in the Kurukshetra battle. 
Ghatotkaca’s son Sasempha was the king of the Kacharis. Sasempha’s line 
became extinct, and a new line was started by a king about whom there was 
a native Kachari (non-Hindu) legend — ^he was born miraculously of a virgin. 
But the Kachari kingdom continued to be described as the State of Hidimba 
(or Heramba, as a modification of the name) and a connexion with Ghatot- 
kaca was tacitly admitted. (The Chutiyas, own brothers to the Kacharis, 
similarly were looked upon as descended from Bhismaka, the father of 
RukmioijOnoofthe wivesof Kpshoa.) The Kacharis (and also the Chutiyas 
— and similarly the Mon-Khmer speaking Jaintias) did not preserve their old 
traditions — what little we get, we get from the Assamese Bnranjis. We 
find the Kacharis in conflict with the Ahoms soon after their arrival; and 
we find the first historical king of the Kacharis mentioned in the Buranjis — 
he was Khun-kara, who died c. 1631 A.D. He was followed by Detsung, 
who like his predecessor, fought with the Ahoms. The Kachari king Ya4o- 
narayaua-deva ruled during the last quarter of the 16th century, and his 
silver coin of 6aka 1505=1683 gives his name in Sanskrit and a poetic ex- 
pression of his being a devotee of Siva and Uma (Hara-Gauri), and mentions, 
evidently as a matter of pride, that he is of the family of Hacengsa (see 
§ 73). We do not know anything of this Indo-Mongoloid prince with an 
unquestionably Bodo name. Before Ya^onarayaua, during Detsung’s wars 
with the Ahoms, the Kacharis got the worst of it when their capital Dim§*pur 
was captured by the Ahoms, and they deserted their old ^pital and pushed 
southwards and built a new capital at Maibong. Yai§onarayai:ia was de- 
feated by the Koches, who were akin to his own people in race and language, 
though more advanced with their Hindu culture. 

We have a series of Kachari kings from 1 606 onwards. The Kacharis, 
aftci the eclipse of Koch power, had to struggle with the Ahoms on the one 
hand and their western neighbours the Jaintias (or Khasis) on the other. 
These tripartite wars went on throughout the 17th century, and we have a 
number of romantic episodes in the course of them, which we find narrated 
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in the Assamese Buranjis, The Kachari king 6atru-damana, who later 
assumed the title of Pratapa-Narayana, fought the Jaintia king Dhana- 
manikya and forced him to pay tribute; and when through the machination 
of Dhana-ma^ikya\s son Ya^omanikya the Ahoms attacked the Kachari 
king, the latter defeated them, and in honour of his victory assumed the 
the name of Pratapa-Narayana and gave his capital Maibong a Sanskrit 
name Kirti-pura. In the reign of Jahangir, Pratapa-Narayana had to fight 
with the Moguls who invaded Kachar territory, and peace was made by 
the Kachar king paying tribute. 

Subsequent Kachari rulers have no importance, excepting that their 
wars with the Jaintias and Ahoms continued off and on. The Kachari 
king Tamra-dhwaja was worsted by the Jaintia king Rama Siniha and taken 
prisoner. But his wife Candra-prabha managed to send a letter to the Ahom 
king Rudra Simha (Su-khrung-pha) for help, and Rudra Simha intervened, 
and in this conflict the Ahom king obtained the submission of both Kachar 
and Jaintia rulers (1708 A.D.). 

The Kacharis had come within the pale of Hindu peoples, although a 
great many pre-Hindu customs obtained among them. In 1 790, the Kachari 
king Krishna Candra and his brother Govinda Candra both obtained from 
the Brahmans a formal declaration that they were Kshatriyas, descended 
from Bhima, after performing a ceremony of passing through the copper 
effigy of a cow, and a pedigree of the royal line up to Bhima was found for 
them. During the reign of Govinda Candra, there was a rebellion in Noi-th 
Kachar, and attacks by the Manipuris, which gave the coup de grace to the 
<ilready decadent Kachar State. Govinda Candra was driven out of his 
kingdom and fled to Sylhet, and he appealed to the British for help. Then 
took place the Burmese invasion of Assam. The army of the East India 
Company repulsed the Burmese from Kachar and the Surma valley, and war 
against the Burmese continued in the Brahma-putra valley, where the 
Burmese committed most cruel atrocities on the people. Finally the 
Burmese were driven out of Assam, and a Manipur prince Gambhir Singh 
joined the campaign against the Burmese and drove them out of Manipur. 
After the peace with the*Burmese (1826), Govinda Candra was reinstated 
as a tributary of the East India Company. Govinda Candra proved to be a 
most ineffete and exacting ruler, and he could not bring peace in his country 
from internal troubles. As he died childless, his kingdom was taken over 
by the English with the full support of his people in 1832. So ended 
the Kachari line of kings. 

The Kacharis did not achieve much in art oi letters, but in the early 
stage of their power when they built Dimapiir they shov ed themselves to be 
gifted architects. The ruins of Dimapur with its huge structures and hall 
of stupendous decorated columns all in brick show something quite unique 
in the culture of the Indo-Mongoloids. The Ahoms who built in wood 
were impressed by Dimapur as a city of brick, and they called Dimapur 
Che-din-cJil-pw , or ‘Town Earth Burn Make, ^ i.e. ‘Brick Tovm. * 

78. The Indo-Mongoloids in Sylhet 

We now come to the Bodos of the South, who occupied Sylhet, probably 
also Maimansingh to the East of the Brahma-putra, Comilla and Tippera 
(Tripura). The early history of Sylhet is not known, but it would appear 
that the fertile Surma valley area attracted Aryan-speaking settlers 
from the West, Dacca and Maimansingh and beyond, and the Aryan language 
spread in the wake of the spread of agricultural communities; and in this 
way a wedge of Aryan language was spread through the plain lands of Sylhet 
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between the Bodos of the East and those of Tripura. The local Bodo 
chiefs were Aryanised, and they were given the same pedigree as the ruling 
house of Kachar, as they had the same speech — Bhima and Hi^imba’s 
son Ghatotkaca was made their ancestor. We have two copper-plate 
grants of two Sylhet princes, Ke6ava-deva alias Ripuraja-Gopi-Govinda, 
and his son l4ana-deva, recording gifts of land for two temples, one of Siva 
from Ke6ava-deva and the other of Vishnu from Idana-deva. From these 
two grants we get a line of 5 kings up to I6ana-deva : the founder of the family 
was Khara- vana or Nava-girvana, and a date in the Kali era in Kei§ava-deva ’s 
grant is supposed to agree with 1 245 A.D. These princes trace their descent 
from Ghatotkaca: so that already the affiliation of the Bodo princes to the 
Pan^avas had become established as early as the 13th century, and the 
Dima-sa (or Dimapura) =Hidimba equation had spread from the Brahma- 
putra side to the Surma vailoy. In Sylhet, there arc a number of place- 
names ending in the element canga or carri {can, pronounced tsOng, or sdng) : 
this seems to be the Bodo word for ‘country’, found in Garo as sang, 

Sylhet had practically become a part of Bengal, having become the 
home of a large i)opulation of Brahmans and otheis from West Bengal 
after the Turki conquest of that part of the province early in the 13th cen- 
tury, when it too was brought under the power of the Muslim Sultan ol 
Bengal in 1303 A.D. Prior to that, there was considerable penetiation 
of Sylhet by Muslim preachers from the West, and its present Muslim 
preponderance sooms to go back to tlie end of the 13th centut \ . 

79, Islam and the Tndo-Mongoloids of North and East Bengal 

The masses, who are the descendants of the Bodos pure oi mixed in 
North Bengal and East Bengal — ^in Rangpur, in Bogra, in Maimansingh, 
in Oomilla and in Sylhet — are now largely Mohammadan in religion. This 
preponderance of the adherents of Islam over those of Hinduism is not 
very old — it is rather recent: yet it started with the 13th century. Islam 
was successful x)rimarily,i1 would appear, because the Brahmanical Hinduism 
of the masses was not yet deeply rooted. The sociological reason for this 
should he enquired into, but the simplicity of the Islamic creed in front 
of the complications of Puranie and Tantric Hinduism, combined with 
its prestige as the faith of a powerful and conquering community, gave it 
an initial advantage, which was strengthened by certain inherent weaknesses 
of the Hindu social organisation (caste restrictions, discouraging marriages 
of widows, etc.). 

80. The Southern Bodos* the Old Kin<4Dom or Pattekera (Oomilla) 

Connected with Sylhet in the south are Oomilla and Tripura. The 
latter still is the home of a Bodo people and has a ruling house and an aris- 
tocracy with a Bodo background, while Oomilla is entirely Aryanised in 
speech. During the second half of the first millennium A.D., Oomilla, 
as recent excavations in the Lalmai mounds near Oomilla town have 
shown, was the seat of an important Hindu kingdom, that of Pattikera. 
Sylhet was probahl};^ part of this kingdom. Ooins of Pattikera, with the 
name of the state or city Pattikera and figure of diva’s bull and trident 
have been found, which would show that the ruling house was iSaivite. The 
7th-llth centuries formed the most flourishing period for Pattikera. It 
is quite conceivable that Pattikera during the second half of the first mil- 
lennium A.D. was a fully Hinduised Indo-Mongoloid kingdom, an outpost 
of Indian culture in the farthest east of India : and we know that Pattikera 
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was a centre for the spread of Hindu culture and Hindu ideas into Burma 
by the land route. 

From the Burmese side, we have some evidence about Patlikera con- 
nexions with Pagan (Pukam) in the 11th century. Pagan was then at 
the height of its glory under its kings of Burmese (Mran-ma) nationality 
and speech, Aniruddha or Anuruddha (Anowrata) and Kyan-cac-sah 
(Kyanzittha). Kyanzittha ruled from 1084 to 1112 A.D., and he 
was a great warrior and a great builder who created among other 
structures the famous Ananda Caitya of Pagan in 1090. We find 
evidence of the influence of Eastern India (Magadha and Bengal) on the 
art of Burma in the stone bas-reliefs and terracottas of the Ananda 
Caitya, but the Burmese artists (Mon mostly, as well as Burmese) were 
already assimilating Indian ait traditions and making them their own 
by evolving a distinct local style. Pattikera, or PalikJcara as the name 
is written in the Mahdraja-vamia (Mahay azan en) and other Buimese annals, 
had close connexions with Pagan at this time. It is said that a prince 
from Palikkara found himself in Kyanzittha s couit . He was in all likelihood 
a Hindu Bodo. He loved the daughter of the Buimese king, and this love 
was reciprocated. But acting under the advice of his ministers, Kyanzittha 
publicly disalk wed their mairiage. This the prince took to hcait and cc m- 
mitted suicide. Later on Kyanzittha ’s daughter gave biilh to a son, and 
Kyanzittha declared this c*hild to be his successor, v ho duly became king as 
A-lon:-cafi-suh (Aloungsithu). Other accounts mention that Kyanzittha’s 
daughter Rhwe-im safi (Shwe-ein-thi) vas maiiied to Co-ywan (Saw-yun), 
the only son ot Co-luh (Sawdu), the son of Aniruddha, and Aloungsithu vas 
bornalt(*r this maniage. (Cf. Lieut. -General Sir Aihur Pha;vre, Hhionf oj 
But)) a, London, 1883, p. 38; cf. also C.E.Hervey, History of Burma, hondon, 
192,5, pp. 1 8-44 for the history of Kyanzittha.) It is quite clear that the oouits 
of Pattikeia and Pagan were in close cultural and possibly also social lelation- 
ship uith each other, Kyanzittha ’s mother Panca-kalyani was a piinccss 
irom th(‘ Hindu kingdom of Arakan, the ca])ital of which was Vesali ( = 
Vaisali, the name of the WTll-known city in North India which was given 
by Indian sett lei s to a city they founded in Arakan). 

There is the* other East Bengal kingdom of Harikela, mentioned in 
inscriptions (eg. the Rampal plate of -can dr a, c llth-]2th ccntuiies). 
This Harikela has bcc'n identified with Dacca andEastMaimansingh districts, 
and again with Sylhet. In either case. Haiikela is a ccjuntij’^ or area ckse 
to, may be contiguous with Patlikera. The common element (KeJa ci Ke)a, 
Ker) in these two names is noticeable: its meaning and affinitj" aie not 
know’ll. But theie is an ancient pre-Hindu religious rite* among the Tijuas 
which is know^n as Ker-2>ujdy which ajipeais to be a ritual for the worship 
of the Earth and Creation (see Kaliprasanna Sen, ^n-rdjauidld, A ol. I, 
Agartala, 1336 Tripura era, pp. 143ff.) It is not unlikely that Kela, Kha, 
is connected with this Tipra word lev, and may have some significance 
connected with the Earth. (See addendum at the end of this monograph). 

81. The TitkAs, ami the Tttpera or TriphrA Kingdom 

Tripura State is now the only area where the Bodo people still retain 
a good deal of their medieval political and cultural milieu, although 
Hinduisation has made rapid strides among them. But nearly 300,000 
people in the state have still kept up their old Bodo language, the 
Tipra or Mrung. The Tripura (this is how the Lribal name has been 
Sanskrit ised) ruling house is, according to traditic'n, of North Indian Kshat- 
riya origin, claiming kinship with the Paiidavas as scions of the lunar race ; 
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and very early immigration of Aryan-speakers from Upper India among 
the Tipra section of the Bodos — ^the Southern Bodos — ^is quite in the nature 
of tilings. The Hinduisation of the Tipras started quite eArly , and it appears 
to have been achieved largely by the beginning of the 16th century. The 
Tripura king Dharma-manikya is said to have inaugurated in early Bengali 
a history of the Tippera royal house, and a work was created, the first 
version of the Edjamdla^ in 1458, through the joint labours of the Cowtdwd 
(or C&ntdi, in present-day Tipra), i.e. Tipra priest Durlabhendra and two 
Brahman scholars 6ukre6 vara and Bane§vara . In this Hindu Purana legends 
andtheearly traditional history of the Bodos of the South (as preserved in the 
Tibeto-Burman Bodo, perhaps orally) were synthesised. At subsequent 
epochs (c. 1660 and c. 1830) the history was continued, and in this way 
we get the Bengali Rdjamdld as a verse chronicle of Tripura. The historical 
value of this chronicle is worthless for the period prior to the 16th century. 
Some traditions of the origin of the TripurS house, which were of Bodo origin 
unquestionably, are preserved in the most valuable Assamese Tripura 
Biiranji, written by Ratna Kandali and Arjun Bas in 1646 J§aka=: 1724 A.D., 
who visited Tripura thrice during 1710-1714 as emissaries from king Rudra 
Simha of Assam. The value of this work, being a contemporary account of 
Tripura, is immense (published Gauhati, 1938). The earlier Tripura kings 
show Sanskrit names where these names are traditional and fictitious; and 
Bodo (Tipra) names which are plentiful up to the 14th century appear 
to be genuine. The traditions regarding these kings with Bodo names appear 
to have a historical basis. Among the Tipras, the names of kings generally 
ended with the word phd which meant ‘father,* and those of the queens 
with ma, i.e. ‘mother*. The following names are typical: Dunguru-phd^ 
Khdrung-pha^ Cheng -pha-ndiy Mocang-pM, Ghengkdchdgy Chengthum-phdy Ddh^ 
gar-phdy etc. The chronicles of the Tripura kings are full of romantic tales. 

In the earlier stages of their history, the Tipras appear to have been 
intimately connected with the Kacharis, their kinsmen in the North. About 
1240 A. B., according to traditional history, the emperor of Gauda, probably 
the Turki Sultan of Bengal, invaded Tripura, and the reigning king Kirti- 
dhara alias Cheng-thum-pha was seized with fear and wanted to sue for peace. 
But his wife Queen Tripura-sundari was quite an Amazon — she forced her 
husband to fight, and herself took the command, and after feasting the Kuki 
and other Tripura troops with the flesh of buffaloes, mithansy sheep, goats, 
pigs, deer, and various kinds of game, and with thousands and thousands 
of jars of rice-beer, attacked the Gauda army, and the Gau^a general Hiravant 
Khan who was dressed in a golden zireh or Persian mail was set upon, 
and finally the Gauda troops were driven back with great slaughter. This 
was perhaps the first victory of the Southern Indo-Mongoloids against 
the Turks from Bengal, 

Ratna-pha (c. 1360 A.B.) sought asylum in the court of Sultan Sham- 
suddin of Bengal, and with the help of the Mohammadan Sultan he attacked 
Tripura and forced his father king Bangar-pha to flee to the hills where he 
died, and gradually defeated his brothers and made himself, king. Prom 
his time the Tripura kings took up the title or second *ame of Mdnikya, 
which was awarded to Ratna-pha by the Sultan. Ratna-pha is said to have 
settled thousands of Bengali families among the rude Tipras and Kukis; 
<ind this led to the closer approximation of both the royal family and the 
rank and file of the Indo-Mongoloid people of Tripura State to the Bengalis, 
in religion and culture; and it meant also the establishment of Bengali 
and Sanskrit as culture and religious languages of the Tipra people. 

According to Professor Kcdikaranjan Qanungo, Ratna-pha flourished 
<*. 1275-1290. He was a contemporary of SultSn Ghiyasuddin Balban. 
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He was at first defeated by Sultan Mughisuddin Togkril about 1280, and 
subsequently on his submission he was honoured by the Muslim king with 
the title of Mdrjikya, Toghril was subsequently defeated and killed by 
Ghiyasuddin Balban, as the former declared his independence from Delhi 
and became recalcitrant. 

The first great king of the Tipras was Dharma-maiiikya (r. 1431-1462). 
He was a patron of learning, i.e. learning in Bengali and Sanskrit, although 
he himself was a Bodo speaker. He inaugurated, as we have just seen, the 
Mdjamdld poetic chronicle of Tripura in Bengali, and he settled Brahmans 
in his realm and was himself a staunch Hindu. 

82. King Dhanya-mAnikya of TripueI 

Dhanya-mauikya was perhaps the greatest of Tripura monarchs (1463- 
1515), and his queen Kamala-devi was well-known in Tipra history. 
Goins in their joint names were issued — ^the first coins of Tripura that we 
know (noted above, § 73). He crushed the recalcitrant feudatories and army 
lords who were making Tripura weak, and he wanted, with the active support 
of his queen, to do away with baneful caste restrictions among his Kuki 
and other trooj)S and sought to introduce interdining among them. The 
Kukis, members of a sister branch of the Tibeto-Burman people, were the 
inhabitants of the eastern parts of the Tripura kingdom, and they were 
great fighters and loyally served the Tripura king on many occasions; 
and Dhanya-maijikya’s best general was Caycag, probably a Kuki chief, who 
won for him many a stiff campaign. Among the various wars which Dhan- 
yamanikya waged was one against the Kacharis, and Caycag w as brilliantly 
successful in this w^ar. He also brought under his master a large number 
of Kuki and other tribes contiguous to Tripura. War against the Muslim 
Sultan of Bengal, Husain Shah, started when Tippera troops seized Chitta- 
gong from the Muslims in 1513. Chittagong and Arakan were both con- 
quered by Dhanya-manikya — his generals Narayana, w ho was given the title 
Rasdnga-mardana or Hhc Conqueror of Rasang or Roshang’ (the capital of 
Arakan), and Raycag and Ray Kacham (Kasam) distinguishing themselves 
in the Arakan campaign (r. 1525). War now began with the Muslim Sultan 
of Bengal in right earnest, and after a number of initial reverses, Dhanya- 
manikya’s army, emboldened by some magical rites performed by witch 
women of the Dom caste, took recourse to a stratagem and fell upon the 
Mohammadan army under its generals Haiten Khan and Kara Khan, and 
defeated and chased it aw^ay from the Tripura territories. 

Dhanya-manikya tried to abolish human sacrifices which used to be per- 
formed very frequently before the 6akti goddess, and was able to reduce 
it to about three only, and then when suitable war-prisoners wcto available. 
BKs son-in-law He-pak-lau was killed by Kukis, and for this condign pun- 
ishment was meted to their chiefs. 

He was a patron of literature and of the arts as he was a soldier and 
conqueror, and sought to spread the use of Bengali among the people by 
encouraging translations into Bengali of Sanskrit works. He built many 
temples and got artists to carve beautiful images; and he w’as a greater 
supporter of the Hindu faith. He was certainly one of the greatest per- 
sonalities among the Indo-Mongoloids. 

83. King Vijaya-mAnikya of Tripitka (1629-1570) 

Dhanya-manikya was followed by his two sons Dhvaja-manikya and 
Deva-manikya. The latter conquered Bhulua in Noakhedi district. He was 
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a great Sakta devotee according to the Tantric rites, and he was murdered 
by a Maithil Brahman who was his helping priest in these rites and who 
had an intrigue with one of the king’s junior wives. This Brahman was 
killed by the army chief Daitya-narayaigia, who then made Vijaya-ma^ikya, a 
minor son of the murdered Deva-maijikya, king of Tripura. Vijaya-maijikya 
(1529-1670) was a capable ruler. He conquered Sylhet, Jaintia and 
Khasia States, and fought with the Pathans from Bengal, the SuMn of 
Bengal Sulaiman Kirani having sent an expedition against Tripura under 
Mamarak (Mubarak?) Khan. As usual, after some initial successes, the 
Pathans were defeated, and their general was brought a prisoner to Udayapur, 
the Tripura capital. Through the instance of the Cintai, the non-Brahman 
head priest of the Tipras, the captftred general was beheaded as a sacrifice 
to Kali. The Pathan Sultan Baud Khan was then engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle with the Moguls, and so he could not think of revenge, and 
Vijaya-manikya, left unrivalled master of East Bengal, set forth to conquer 
some parts of the province. He conquered Vikrampur and Sonar-gaon, 
and led his victorious troops to the banks of the Brahma-putra. A masterful 
man, he died at the age of 47, and he had great contemporaries — Akbar 
the Great, and king Nara-narayana of Koch Bihar. 

84. The Lateb TripitbI Kings: Decay of TbiptjbI Poweb 

After the death of Vijaya-manikya, the history of Tripura is chequered 
by sordid court intrigues accentuated by murders for power or for possession 
of the throne But the Tipras and their generals had not yet lost their vigour, 
they fought successfully with the Mohammadans (Moguls), allying themselves 
with the Bengal Muslims. King Amara-mamkya (1597-1611) also fought 
with the Maghs or Arakanese, and his two sons Raja-dhara and Amara- 
durlabha distinguished themselves in this fight against the Arakan Burmese. 
But ultimately the Arakanese are said to have defeated the Tipras, and 
advanced as far as Udayapur, the Tripura capital, and sacked the place 
(1688). Ultimately Amara-manikya committed suicide in 1611. 

The Moguls appear, however, to have proved too strong for Tripura, 
and a Tripura king was led a prisoner to Dacca, whence he was allowed 
to go on pilgrimage to Benares and Brindaban, where he died. The history 
of the Tipras in the J 7th century was one of gradual decay, although the 
State of Tripura never became a part of the Subah of Bengal. The rulers of 
Tippera took less and less interest in the affairs of Bengal, and were 
engrossed in their little affairs within the State only, spending their time in 
religious and literary exercises and in internecine strife. The proud de- 
scription of Tippera State as Svadhlva Tripura cv ‘Independent Tripura’ 
is justified, but the State has now fallen in line with the other feudatory 
States in India. 

85. Religion among the Tipbas 

Tripura has thus been an arena for the expression of some of the highest 
qualities of the Indo-Mongoloid people under Hindu inspiration. The 
Tipras, like the other Bodo groups, had their tribal religion much modified 
by Hinduism. But among them, and under the segis of the ruling house of 
Tripura, a good deal of their old pre-Hindu religion and its rituals is pre- 
served, as part of the State religion. For a number of centuries, the Tipra 
Comtdwds (as the Assamese writers have called them in 1724) or CUntdis 
(as they are now called) or high priests and the Tipra Deodhdis or DeoMis 
(Deorii^) have ministered to the old gods, holding a position in society almost 
as exalted as that hi the Brahmans. Cdntni and Deodhdi on the one hand,. 
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and Brahmans on the other — ^the former preserving the old gods (though 
sometimes under new names) and the old rites — ^these are the custodians of 
Tipra religion : a dual arrangement is stiU in vogue. The ‘ national pantheon’ 
of the Tipras consists of a group of 14 gods who are worshipped by the 
Cdntdis in a series of 14 metal heads in a temple at Udayapur which form the 
Tipra Palladium. These 14 gods have been identified with the Bralimanical 
Siva, Uma, Visnu, Sri, Sarasvati, Kumara, Gaije^a, Brahma, the Earth God- 
dess, the River Ganges (Gahga), the Sea, the Fire God, Kama and the Hima- 
layas. The use of heads o^y, in lieu of full images, is something unique 
in Hindu ritual, and this thing is found elsewhere in Tripura (e.g. heads 
carved on rock at Unakoti near Kailasahar; and in South Bengal, in the 
cult of Daksi^a Raya, the God of Tigers — ^probably an Austric cult in origin 
— similar heads of painted terracotta are used for images). There are two 
great festivals in which the Cdntdis and Deoddis participate — ^the Khdrci- 
pujd^ and the Ker^-puja. In the latter rite, there is made a ritualistic use 
of bull-roarers (bhemui, hhmnrd) of bamboo slips — a custom not known in 
any Brahmanical worship. From the Assamese Tripura Buravji^ we learn 
that before the 14 gods, non- Brahmanical sacrifices of ‘ buffaloes, methans or 
wild bisons, pigs, dogs, ducks, pigeons, goats, pahu = deer or cattle (?), fish, 
tortoises, and spirituous drinks’ were offered, with instrumental music. The 
rites appear now to have become much more humane through close 
contact with Brahman ideals. 

The late Kailas Chandra Sinha gives (in his Rdjamdld, pp. 24-28) the 
original Tipra names of the various Gods worshipped by them, including 
those of some of these 1 4 gods. They are as follows : — 

(i) Matai-Katar — ^l^’ipra Matai s= ‘ God', Katar = ‘ Great, Supreme’. 

The Supreme Deity of the Tipras, who has been identified 
with 6iva Mahadeva. 

(ii) and (hi) Lam- Prd — Twin deities, Sky and Sea {KMbdhi — Kha 

and Ahdhi in Sanskrit — or, rather, Earth and Sea, Ksmd and 
Ahdhi : Prd means ‘ the Sea’). 

(iv) Sdn-gramd or the Himalaya Mountains. Ldm-Prd and Sdn-gramd 

are looked upon as most potent or living deities. 

(v) Tui-ntd or Gangd (the Ganges). Specially worshipped in the 

month of Agrahdyanxi and generally at other times. The priests 
of Tui-md declare the cause of illness after consulting the deity 
while performing worship in her honour. (jT'U^-wdss^ Water 
Mother ’.) 

(vi) Mdilu-md — The Goddess of Rice. Identified with Sri or Laksimi. 

(vii) Khvhi-md — ^The Goddess of the Cotton Plant. 

(viii) Bufhd-chd — ^The God who is w^orshipped specially to cure illness. 

(ix) and (x) Bani-rdo and Thavi-rdo : Two brothers, sons of BufJid-chd, 

(xi — xvii) The seven sisters. Six of them are married, 

and the 7th is a Gc ddess who, like the Goddess of Love in many 
mythologies, attracts men and grants them her favours. They 
are called Ddkinls or Yoginls by the Hindus (or the Seven Pari 
Sisters, among Muslims of Tripura). 

(xviii) and (xix) The two brothers Gdrdiyd and Kdldiyd Hho Pair 
One’ and ‘the Dark One’ who are worshipped on the last day 
of the Hindu year (Caitra SanJerdnti), when the Tipras drink 
much rice-beer in their honour for two or three days. 

The way in which these 1 4 main deities of this Kirata people have been 
identified with the major deities of the Brahmtmical pantheon, probably as 
early as the 13th century, is interesting. The following Sanskrit verses 
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(quotod by Kaliprasanna Sen, Vidyabhushana, in his Bdjamdld, Part I, 
AgartaJa, Tripura year 1336, pp. 131-132) from the Rdjamdlikd and the 
Sanskrit Rdjamdld, give the identification : 

H aroma ( = Hara + Urm), Hari-Md, Kumdro, Gai^^a^o, Vidhih 

dhdhir Gangd, Kamo, Himddriica caturdaJa || {Rdjamdlikd) 

Sankaranca ^ivanlnca Mmdrim Kamaldrn tathd | 

BMratinca Kumdranca Garji,^am Vedkasam tatM j| 

I)karai(f,%m Jdhnavim Jjevlrp, Payodhim Madanam tathd | 

Hutdiah ca Nag^an ca Detmtds tdh Snhhdvahdh j] (Sanskrit Rdjamdld,) 

This selection of the 14 ma^or deities of Brahmanism in late medieval 
times recalls tlie Gre<^k Pantheon of 14 as given on the Parthenon frieze — 
Zeus, Here, Iris, Ares, Demeter, Dionusos, Hermes, Athene, Hephaistos, 
Poseiddn, Apollon, Artemis, Aphrodite, Eios— and the 12 deities of the 
Romans given in the old Latin Saturnine verse — 

Juno Vesta Minerva Geres Diana Venus Mars, 

Mereurius Jovi Neptunus Vohanus Apollo. 

86. Tripura Achievement 

The upper classes among the Tipras have an exalted position as Kshat- 
riyas among all the aristocratic houses of India. The military })ower and 
statesmanship of their ancestors, particularly in the Ibth-lTth centuries, 
from a brilliant and a glorious chapter in the history of India, and the heroism 
of these Southern Bodos and their Kuki allies in offering resistance to foreign . 
invaders is worthy of all j)raise. Their acliievement in architecture was of no 
mean order : witness the number of fine old temples and palaces in Tripura 
State, now unfortunatel}" mostly in decay. Some of the Tipra textiles 
in coloured silk and cotton, particularly the gold and silver embroidered 
silk riydh or narrow breast-covers, is a distinctive and elegant production 
of the textile art which made Tipi>era famous. Metal work, wood-carving 
and sculpture in stone were arts in which the Tippera people excelled. 
Tipra contribution to the history and culture of Eastern India, particularly 
East Bengal, has its own unique place. 

87. Sanskrit and Other Texts, and Pre-Hindu Indo-Mongoloid 

Religion 

The Bodos and the Ahoms in Bengal and Assam, and the Newars in 
Nepal, were the Indo-Mongoloids whose participation in the evolution of 
religion and culture and in the course of political history in North-eastern 
India has been most obvious. The religious milieu that developed on this 
Indo-Mongoloid background is of course apparent in the life of these peoples 
and their descendants. But a good deal of confused and vague information, 
information which mostly is based on fact, will be found in certain religious 
texts, some of the late Pure! nos and Taniras, both Buddhist and Brah- 
mani(>al, which deal with the phases of Indian religion as it developed in 
Nc})al and in Bengal and Assam. The chronicles in the vernacular languages 
like Newari and Parbatiya, Assamese and Bengali also require such scrutiny. 
A close study ol these works is still a desideratum — ^from the point of view 
of religious and cultural development. A good beginning has been made 
for the earlier and pan-Indian Purdrias by Dr. Rajendra Chandra Hazra 
in liis Studies in the Parana Records on Hind/u Rites and Customs (Dacca, 
1940), wliich is quite a pioneer work seeking to trace the development of 
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religious ideas and organisation in Hindudom, Works like the Svayambhu- 
purdyjOy the Kdlikd’-purdina and the Yoginl T antra can only be expected 
to yield important side-lights in the history of the S3mthesis of Indo-Mongo- 
loid and Hindu Puranio religion, in at least some of its aspects. 

88. The Baokwabd Indo-Monqoloii>s: the North Assam Tribes, 

Nagas, Mikirs 

The other Indo-Mongoloid groups did not have, so far, any great part 
to play, except to some extent the Meithois or Manipuris. The North Assam 
tribes, Abor, Miri, Aka and Dafla have remained in the background — they 
had deaUngs with the Ahoms, and that is all that we know of them. Simi- 
larly the Mishmis. This last tribe has been connected with the Hindu 
sacred place of Brahma-kunda, the easternmost place of Hindu pilgrimage 
in India, which Parasurama is said to have visited ; but the visits of a few 
Hindu pilgrims could make no impression on the Mishmis. The Kliamtis 
and the Singphos are late comers from Burma. In the Naga Hills, we have 
the Nagas, whose depredations and head-hunting raids made tlieir name 
a terror to the plainsmen of Assam. The Nagas have remained the most 
primitive of the Indo-Mongoloids. They are related to the Bodos more 
closely than to the Kuki tribes to their south. They fought and were 
punished by the Ahoms, and at times the daughter of a Naga cliieftain 
found a place in the harem of the Ahom king, but their influence in the 
flow of life and history has been almost nil. In one matter, as noted before, 
the Nagas (and also the Kukis) have some resemblance with the Aryans of 
late Vedic times — in their elaborate ‘feasts of merit’ involving animal 
sacrifice (see ante, § 27). The Nagas are abandoning their old ways. 
Their language is split up into a number of mutually unintelligible dialects, 
which are each confined to a very few people, and this is giving the Aryan 
language Assamese a chance to establish itself among them — first as a 
Lingua Franca, and then as the home language. 

There are certain other Naga tribes, more closely related to the Bodos 
(like the Empeos, the Kabui, the Khoiraos) or more closely connected with 
the Kukis (like the Mikirs), whose cultural milieu is like that of the Bodos 
and the Kukis both. The Mikirs, living in the Mikir Hills in the areas in 
the north and east of Khasi and Jaintia Hill Tracts and in Sibsagar district, 
and to the north of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, number 129,000, and they 
do not have any special or distinctive culture of their own, participating 
in a common Tibeto-Burman way of living. One or two of their folk-tales 
are charming, particularly that of the Mikir youth who got a god's daughter 
as his bride (see Edward Stack and Sir Charles Lyall, The Mikirs, London, 
David Nutt, 1908). 

89. The Kitki-Chihs 

The Kuki-Chin peoples form the easternmost group of the Indo-Mon- 
goloids and are the most recent arrivals. Linguistically they are close to 
the Burmese, the Lolos and the Kachins or Singphos ; but culturally they 
have preserved their primitive ways, and having never accepted Buddhism 
have a totally difierent cultural milieu from the Burmese, and they agree 
more with the Nagas and the Bodos. The Lusheis are one of the most 
well-known of the Kuki-Chin peoples. Excepting in the case of the Meitheis, 
they have not come within the pale of Hinduism. Their movements in the 
districts where they are now found (Lushei Hills, Tripura State, Southern 
Sylhet, Manipur, and some portions of the Naga Hills, and Kachar) have to 
some extent been ascertained. Manipur and the Lushei Hills, as well as 
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Eastern Tripura, and the adjacent i)arts of Burma would appear to be the 
cradle of the Kuki-Chins. The Kukis of Tripura as subjects of the Tripura 
kings took a prominent part in the fight the latter gave to the Mohammadans 
from liongal, and to the Kacharis and Jaintias in the North, and the Ara- 
kanese in the South. The Kukis other than Meitheis came in contact 
with the Hindu world in Tripiira and in Kachar by 1500 A.D. at the latest. 

90. The Meitheis or Manipurls 

The Meitheis or Manipurls are the most advanced section of the Kuki- 
Chin f)eo])le. They were known to the Ahoms as MeJchali, to the early 
Assamese as Moghu, to the Kacharis as Magli, and the Shans call them 
Ka-se and the Burmese Ka4hc. Their early history is not known, although 
they have a list of 47 kings up^o 1714. Sober histor}^ for the Manipuris com- 
mences from that year. The Manipurls had their own myths and legends ; and 
these, after their Hinduisation, have inextricably been linked up with Brah- 
m<inical legends, to form a veritable Martipura-Purdrjia : only it is not written 
in Sanskrit, but in Manipuri. These legends and myths are not found in a 
single book, but in a series of tales or narratives in the Manipuri language, 
each giving an account of an independent legend or story. Mutum J^rl Jhulon 
Singh of Imphal has written a History of Manipur in both Manipuri 
and English {Hoiilchiha Wari — Bijay Pdncdll — Maypipur Itihas, 3rdcd., 1947, 
Imphal, Manipur; Be joy Panckalee or History of Manipur in English in two 
parts, Imphal, 1936 and 1941) in which the traditional account of the early 
history of Manipur (including creation m3rths and myths of the gods) has 
been given. Pandit Sri Atombapu Sarma, Vidyaratna, Pai.iditaraja, the 
eminent Sanskrit scholar and Hindu religious teacher of Manipur wlio has 
brought out a large number of Sanskrit scriptures and other works in Sanskrit 
and Manipuri, has sought to reconcile, in the old Brahman way, Hindu or 
Brahraanical history as in the Vedas, the Brahmarias and the Puranas with 
the Mani})uri or Meithei traditions in history and astronomy in a series of 
books and pamphlets in Manipuri, Sanskrit and English (cf. Meitei Harei^ 
maye, translated into English by A. Dorendrajit Singha, B.A., printed at 
the Churachand Press, Imphal, no date). Similar collections of myths 
and legends of the Ahoms, pure and mixed Hindu, as well as those of the 
Kacharis, the Tipras and the Jaintias could be designated respectively an 
Asama^Purdna, a Hidimba- or Heraniba-Purdi^^ a Tripurd-Pardna and a 
Jayantl-Purdna: and such Purdna Vike collections of old Tndo-Mongoloid 
myth and legend may still be made, but will be impossible in a couple of 
generations from now when the older people who are repositories of these 
legends die out. 

The Meitheis, before they arrived in the fertile valley of Manipur, and 
formed their old settlement at Moirang to the south of the Loktak lake, were 
pre(‘eded by other Kuki tribes who now live in Manipur and in East Tripura, 
and south of them live the Lusheis and other members of the same Kuki 
group. The Manipur Kukis, along with the Nagas, are gradually becoming 
Hinduised and are being absorbed among the Manipuris. The Meitheis 
adopted Hinduism fairly early : when it was exactly, we do not know. Mani- 
puri Brahmans (known in Burma as Kathe Ponnas) are found in Burma 
where they are engaged mo8tl57^ as astrologers, and they must have started 
to visit Burma as soon as Brahman settlements took place in Manipur, 
and these Brahmans began to take wives locally and a mixed class of Brah- 
mans originated which nevertheless kept up the Brahman tradition and the 
Sanskrit scholarship with zeal. Definite evidence of Hinduisation through 
the spread of the worship of Vishnu is found in Manipur, as early as the 
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15th century, when king Kiyamba ruled over the Meitheis, — ^apart jfrora 
traditional accounts which take the matter to a hoary antiquity. As usual, 
approximation of the old Meithei religion to the Hindu Brahmanical one 
began with the identification of the gods of the two religions. This must 
have gone hand in hand with the advent of the first Hindu missionaries, 
who were Brahmans in the first instance (not sent by any organisation, but 
individuals drifting on their own from the neighbouring Sylhet and Kachar 
and beyond) and Vaishnava mendicants in the second, belonging to the 
North Indian Ramananda order and the Bengali Chaitanya order, which had 
establishments in Sylhet. 


91. A ‘Manipura-purAna’: Early Manipttrt Myths and Legendary 

History 

Thus, in this way, the god Mai was identified with Brahma, Ishing 
with Visbiiu, Nvng-shit with Siva, and Shorarel or Shoraren with Indra, 
Marjing with Kul)era, Khoriphaba with Varuna, Wanghrel with Yama, 
Irurn with Agni, and Taoroinai with Ananta, the Naga king. 

Manipur is mentioned in the Bhavisya-Purdna, along with other lands 
or provinces of the East: 

Varendra-Tdmraliplan ca Hed^mha-Matnpurakam \ 

Lduhityas Tripur an ediva J ayantdkhyam Susangaham\^ 

(Quoted by Kaliprasanna Sen, Raja maid, Vol. T, p. 169: Brahma • 
kJmnda of the Bhavi§ya-Pimma.) 

‘Varendra (North Central Bengal), Tamralipta (South-west Bengal), 
Hodamba (the Kachar kingdom, Dimapur), Manipura, tho Lauhitya or 
Brahma-putra tract (Assam proper), the Tripura country, (tho land) named 
Jayanta (=the Jaintia country) and Susanga (—North Maimansingh, 
Susang-Durgapur, the seat of a formerly powerful Brahman ‘Lord cf the 
Marches’ from the 13th century, still inhabited by the Haijangs, a 
Bengalised Garo or Bodo tribe). ’ 

The above reference may go back to the 13th-14th centuries, from the 
mention of Susanga. (Cf. Bengal District Gazetteers : Mymensingh, by F. A. 
Sachse, T.C.S., Calcutta, 1917: the foundation of the present Susang state 
was by a Brahman Someswar Pathak from Kanauj who came towards the end 
of the 13th century and established his family with the help of Sddhus 
among Bodos and Khasis.) By that time, the Meithei State had got its 
Sanskrit name of Manipura, llie Manipuris have a legendary explanation 
of this Sanskrit name which is given below. 

6iva and Uma descended from Kailasa with the special intention of 
settling down in the land of Manipur for a sojourn. They first came to 
Nongmaijing or Nlla-kantha hill, and selected certain hills for their resi- 
dence. These hills are now among the sacred places in the State of Manipur, 
wliich are visited by thousands of pilgrims. Because Siva was a newcomer 
to Manipur, he was given a new name in Manipur, Poireiion ‘He who has 
come to a new place’. 

In Manipur, l§iva caused seven supernatural beings to descend from 
the seven-hilled Sanjing or Paradise. These were the seven planets — 
(1) Nongmaijing or the Sun, (2) Ningthoukaba or the Moon, (3) 
Leipakpoku or Mars, (4) Yvmsaikesa or Mercury, (5) Sagolsel or Jupiter, 
(6) Irai or Venus, and (7) Thangja or Saturn. Of these, Mars had the hend 
ol‘ a buffalo, Mercury that of an elephant, Jupiter that of a deer, and Venus 
that of a tiger. 

6 
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6iva and Uma then went to the north-west of Manipur and stopped 
on Koubru or Kumara Hill. One of the reasons why they came to Manipur 
was that they wished to perform the Bdsa dance there. Once it had happen- 
ed that when Krishna was dancing the Bdsa with the Gopis, 6iva with the 
epithet of Gope^vara or the Lord of the Herdsmen and Devi Uma were 
acting as door-keepers outside the dance area. Uma heard the music 
accompanying the dance and the sound of the dance, and wished to see it, 
but Krishna did not permit her. He suggested Siva and Uma finding some 
suitable spot where they could perform the Bdsa themselves. Seeking 
for such a proper place for this great Jidsa dance, they came to Manipur, 
and thought that the Koubru hill would be such a place. But the land 
around was wet and moist because of too many streams. Siva prayed to 
Krishna to make the land dry. Krishna himself came down, and a place 
which became dry came to bo known as Vishnupur. Ten divinities accom- 
panied Krishna — Haoba Shorarel or Indra, and Kubora, Yama, Varuna, 
Agni, and Thangjing or A^vini-Kumara, or Nirrti, Chinghhei^Ningthou or 
l^ana, Loiya-lapa or Vayu, and two other deities named Nongsaba and 
K ongba-meiromba . 

Through the exertions of these gods, the land was freed of its waters 
and became dry, and of the ten deities, the first eight became the eight 
Dik-pdlas or Guardians of the Quarters, only Nongsaba and Kongba’-meiromha 
remained as Guardians of the East with Indra (Haoba Shorard). 

When Siva and Uma had come to Manipur, they had found only Kira t a 
people as dwellers in the land. 

When the country was cleared and purified, the Bdsa dance of Siva 
and Uma was arranged. The gods came with various instruments to assist 
in the dance to be hold by the Father and the Mother of tlio Universe. The 
serpent king Ananta illumined the whole country with the gem (mani) that 
was on his head for the seven days and seven nights that the dance went on. 
For this, the land got its name of Manipura, ‘the City or Land of the Gem. ’ 

In this way, at the dawn of creation, the land of Manipur was sanctified 
by the dance of Siva and Uma. The gods were very pleased, and they 
blessed the land of Manipur, that the land will forever remain green, and the 
people will bo devoted to the gods. The land originally was named ^iva- 
nagara after Siva: after the Mahdrdsa dance, it came to bo known as Mani- 
pura. (Does this suggest the prevalence of Saiva Hinduism before Vaishna- 
vism became established in Manipur?) 

The gods asked Siva to reign over Manipur, but Siva made the Naga 
Ananta the ruler of Manipur instead. A subterranean path had been 
excavated in Manipur through the breath of Vishnu when he had incarnated 
himself as the Boar. Beside that cavity, on a hill, Ananta-naga established 
his court and his throne. The images of Karttikeya and Gane^a were set 
up on either side of the entrance gate to the palace. A device to indicate 
the time was set up when the palace was ready. Ananta-naga instituted the 
boat-race to please the gods, and the Gods and Apsarasea were very pleased 
with this game. A sort of tug-of-war with a long pole instead of a rope was 
also instituted. And Marjing or Kubera invented the game of Kaug-jei 
or the polo. The gods formed into two opposing parties of seven each 
and first played this game. They are pleased when ^his game is played; 
that is why when there are plagues or pestilences in the country, the Mani- 
puris offer polo-sticks and balls to the gods. 

Thus Ananta-naga became the first king of Manipur. After reigning 
for sometime, he descended into his own place, Patala or the nether regions. 
Ananta-naga’s connexion with Manipur is preserved in the figure of the 
6b 
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Naga being the special insignium of the Manipur rulers — a crowned serpent 
is many a complicated twist. 

After Ananta-naga, the Gandharva Citra-bhtou became the king of 
Manipur. There is no mention in the Manipur tradition of how he came 
to obtain the throne. 

There is a pure Meithei tradition about the Creation of Man in Manipur 
which is preserved in the legend of Loithak-hikharol in Manipuri, It is 
said that Siva first narrated this story of creation to Gano^^a. The tradition 
has it as follows. 

The Supremo Lord Atiya-Ouru-Shidabay who lived in heaven (Meithei 
Atiya^'sky or heaven,’ G?ir?/=Sanskrit=‘Mastor,’ ‘immortal’) 
decided to create mankind. He made a deity named Kodin issue out of his 
own body, and asked him to create a creature which by virtue of its birth 
will be subjected to death. Kodin then created seven apes and seven frogs, 
and placed them before Ouru Shidaba, But Oiiru Shidaba was not pleased 
with these, as these did not possess sense of perception and discrimination 
between right and wrong. He told Kodin : ‘ Here T stand, make something 
in my form or shadow. ’ Kodin accordingly created a now shape, but he 
was powerless to endow it with life. Then Ouru Shidaba gave it the breath 
of life from himself, and so man came into being. He let loose the frogs 
into water, and the apes into the hills. Man then came to Jive in the valley. 

Then after this Atiya-Guru- Shidaba created the Sun (Numit), and 
the Moon (Thd)y in the form of man. The Sun obtained the name of Kojin-tu 
Thok-pa, and the Moon Ashiba, Afterwards Guru Shidaba vanished from 
the earth. 

Atiya-Guru- Shidaba liad come out of the earth tlirough the cavity 
which w as created by the breath of Vishnu as the Boar. Seven A psarases 
or goddesses had arrived on earth wdth him. These goddesses (each of 
whom has her name in Meitliei) were married to the seven Planet-gods, 
and each of tlie divine couples had a son. These seven sons became the 
aiK'estors of the seven Shaleifi or clans or septs, and these Shaleis have »)een 
identified with Brahmanical (joiraM or clans: Thus (1) ^w^om=Bharadvaja, 
or Kau6ika gotra; (2) Ningthouja^^^ndWya,; (3) jL<f/w;a/?gr-=Kasyapa; (4) 
KJiumol or A/n/wo7?=r-Maudgalya (corrupted to Madhukulya); (5) Khaba- 
7?gawgi!)u=-Naimisya, or Bharadvaja; (6) Moirang~KtT(iya\ and (7) Cheng- 
/oZ—Bharadvaja. The story of the seven clans being derived from these 
seven divine beings resembles the Hindu Puranic story of the seven celestial 
rsis or sages being the ancestors of the seven clans of Brahmans. Ac(;ording 
to another Meithei version of the legend, the seven Shaleis were derived 
not from the seven Planet-gods and their goddess wives, but from different 
parts of the body of Guru Shildaba. Like the Brahman in the Hindu 
legend originating from the mouth of the Purusa or the Supreme Spirit or 
Brahma, tlie Kshatriya from the arms, the Vaisya from the thighs or loins, 
and the Sudra from the feet, so the seven Shaleis came out of tlie right and 
left eye, right and left ear, right and left nostril, and the tec-ith of Guru 
Slii-daba. 

In the Leithakdeikharol and other works, wo find other stories about 
the primitive gods of Manipur. One characteristic story is about Pakhangba 
or Sentreng, and Shenamahi or Kuptreng, two gods, sons of Guru Shidaba. 
They received their father’s permission to descend to the earth, and came 
to Manipur. To test their love and respect for their father, Guru Shidaba 
took the form of a dead cow and came floating down the Vijaya river. The 
god Sentreng understood that this was Guru Shi-daba, and the two brothers 
dragged the body out of the water. Then Guru Shidaba came out in his 
proper form, and said he was pleased with them, for they had recognised 
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him, and gave to Sentreng a new name — PakJiangba, i.e., ‘ he who knows the 
father’ (Pa ~ ‘father Icf^ng -ha =' to know’). The two brothers then cut 
the carcass of the dead cow into seven pieces, and divided these among the 
founders of the seven Shaleis or clans. One of them received the two eyes 
and portions of the lower limbs, one the skull, one the heart, another the 
four feet, and so forth. The skin of the cow was dried at a place which 
got the name of Kangla (from Kang-ha to dry ’). Then the seven ancestors 
of the 8halei clans performed a yajna or Vedic sacrifice in fire with parts 
of the cow’s body. Thus in this old Kuki myth an Indo- Aryan touch has 
been added. 

Guru Shidaba announced that he would make king whichever of the 
two brothers would be able to come back after making a tour round the 
whole world. Of the two brothers, Kuptreng or Shenamahi, left Kangla 
to make this torn; but acting according to the advice of the godLetmarew- 
Shidabi, Sentreng or Pakhangba circumambulated round his father’s throne 
seven times. Guru Shidaba wafe very pleased, and regarded this as equivalent 
to a tour round the whole world, and accordingly gave the kingdom to 
Pakhangba. In the meanwhile, Kuptreng came back and found his brother 
already established as king. (There is a similar Hindu story that on one 
occasion Ganesa and Karbtikeya, sons of ^iva, disputed who was greater, 
and Ganesa decided to go round his mother Parvati, as that was e(]uivalent 
to a tour round the world, which Karttikeya undertook to make on his 
peacock, to establish priority.) Now, Kuptreng decided to fight his brother, 
disputing his right to reign. Pakhangba got frightened and took refuge 
among Apsarases or nymphs, and these latter received him with honour, 
and for his pleasure performed the Augrihangcl dance. Kuptreng or Shena- 
mahi then began to press upon the earth with his big toes, to kill Pakhangba. 
At this Guru Shidaba came up from the nether regions — ^thore the snake- 
king Taoroi-nai or Ananta was his vehicle. He made peace between the 
brothers by deciding that they were to rule alternately for one year. During 
the period of rest from kingship, the brothers would receive kingly offerings 
and worship from Manipur householders along with the god Leimaren 
Shidabi, Then Guru Shidaba vanished from sight, and Leimaren-Shidabi 
explained to the two brothers that Guru Shidaba was the Supremo Spirit. 
Then the Lord 6iva as the five-faced deity showed himself, and the Sun- 
god like a burning fire showed himself with excessive brilliance. 

It appears that the Gandharva king Citra-bhanii became ruler of Manipur 
after Ananta-naga and the two brothers. A synthesis or combination with 
Brahmanical Purana stories has now been effected. From Brahma bom 
out of the navel of Vishnu was bom Marici, from Marici came Ka,4yapa, 
from Ka^yapa the Sun-god Surya, then successively the sage Savarna, 
Citra-ketu, Citra-dhvaja, Citra-bija, Citra-sarva, Citra-raja, and Citra-bhanu, 
From Citra-ketu onwards, these princes were Qandharvas. Citrangada, the 
only child of Citra-bhanu, was married to Arjuna, the Panda va prince, hero of 
the Mahdbhdrata. The son of Arjuna and Citrangada was Babhru-vahana, 
and his son was Suprabahu, and Suprabahu’s son was Yavishtha. 

The Mahdbhdrata and the Meithei Purana have been sought to be 
synchronised in this way. Legends of Arjuna’s sojourn in Manipur are 
current among the Meitheis, and some spots in Manipur are associated 
with Arjuna’s visit. According to one version of the legend, Yavishtha 
was t,he grandson of Babhru-vahana the son of Arjuna, but another version 
puts in 13 other kings between Babhru-vahana and Yavishtha, of whom 
the first two only have vSanskrit names (Kalapa-candra — ^rather modern 
looking name, and Sakti), and the remaining oilier names are in the Tibeto- 
[lurman Meithei. Yavishtha is also known as Pakhangba, Possibly the 
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earlier Pakhangba, son of 6nru Shidaba, popular as a hero-king, was identi- 
fied with a descendant of Arjuna. This Pakhangba is also % popular figure 
in Manipur. He has been placed by Manipur clironology to a date 74- 
194 A.D. : be is said to liave reigned for an abnormally long period of 120 
years. 

Pakhangba. whoever ho was, (*aptured the imagination of the Meitheis, 
and he may be looked u])on as their first great king whoso date, however, 
we cannot establish satisfactorily. He was the son of king Ingou-yanha, 
Some wonderful tales are told about his birth. His name was at first 
Meidingv, but la.ter, probably emulating the earlier hero-king, he was 
renamed Pakhangba. His rule was remarkable for many reasons. Lists 
of the different clans and septs and families are said to have been made 
in his time, and these are still operative in the social affairs of the Meitheis. 
He promulgated a (*oinage of thin bell-metal pieces which are still current 
and are known as sheL He inaugurated the writing of an annual chronicle 
whi(‘h continued all through early MaTrif)iir history. The chronicle is known 
as Cheitharol Kvmhaha. which is still waiting pro])er editing and publi- 
cation. He is said to have fallen in love with Laisra, the daughter of a chief 
of the Makeng clan, and there is a romantic story connected with his love 
and marriage. 

92. Later Manipur History: the Story of Khamba and Thoibi 

After Pakhangba, there is a long list of kings of Manipur right down 
to the modern times. The first nilers after Pakhangba have been given 
excessively long reigns, which shows that all this history has been a later 
fabrication, albeit the main events of those reigns have been given. All 
these kings are given two names — one Meithei, and the other Sanskrit. 
Thus, Koiba-tomha or Kshema-candra, Eonthmba or Kavi-candra Sitnha, 
Ayang-ha or Akhanda-pratapa Siraha, etc. Loyamha or Lavanga Siraha 
ruled from 1 127 to 1154 A.D. It was during his time that the two most 
famous personalities of romance in Manipur, the hero Khimha and the 
princess Thoibi, are said to have lived and loved and died. Th(^ story of 
Khamba and Thoibi may be described as ‘the national romantic tale* 
of the Meitheis. "Inhere are ballads narrating the story which are still sung 
among the Mani}>ur ])eo})lc, and we are told how the orphan boy Khamba 
and the i)rincess Thoibi loved each other, how Khamba performed deeds of 
valour and j)rowess to win her, how they were finally married, and how 
their hap})y life ended in a tragedy through Khamha’s foolish suspicion 
about the fidelity of Thoibi. The popularity of this story (an English version 
of which has been given by T. C. Hodson in his book The Meitheis, London, 
1908) is proved by the fact that it has been treated into a huge poem of 
some 39,000 lines by a modern poet of Manipur (see §30 artfe), 

93. Manipur History after the 15th Century: Chattanya 
Vaishnavism in Manipur 

From the Piirana stage we come down to sober history from the time 
of king Kiyamba, who lived in the 15th century. During his time both 
6aiva and Vaishnava forms of Hinduism were current among the people, 
and Brahmans had begun to settle there. Meithei or Manipuri obtained an 
alphabet, probably in the time of Kiyamba, although a later date, 1700 A.D., 
has been suggested for it. Tt is an Indian alphabet, with rather complicated 
shapes of the letters, which appears to have been modelled on the Bengali 
alphabet. A knowledge of this alphabet was confined to the Maihas or 
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priests of the old Manipur religion — ^it never spread among the masses. 
A number of Manipuri MSS. giving old Meithei legends were written in it, 
and works on Manipur history and custom. But a knowledge of the script 
remained a specialised subject. The Manipuris accepted Chaitanya Vaish- 
navism from Bengal in the middle of the 1 8th century, and from that time 
they adopted the Bengali script, abandoning their old and complicated 
alphabet. Very little of the older traditional literature in the Manipuri script 
has been published. But there is a growing literature in modern Manipuri 
consisting of translations from the Sanskrit and Bengali, as well as English, 
and of original verse and prose works, which is written and ])rinted in the 
Bengali script. 

Bengali or Chaitanya Vaishnavism came to Manipur by way of Sylhet. 
It started from the beginning of the 18th (‘entury. Sylhet was the home 
of Chaitanya 's father, although he himself was born at Nadiya in 1487. 
Manipur Hindnism gradually became a synthesis of the old Meithei religion 
with its gods and goddesses and myths, its own legends and traditions, its 
social customs and usages, and its i)riest8 and ceremonials, and of Brahmani- 
cal Hinduism with its special ^orshij) ot Radha and Krishna. The Radha- 
Krishna legend the Manipuris have made then owti. Old pre-Hindu ritual- 
istic dances like the Lai-Haraoba on ‘the Gods' Rejoicing’ were the basis 
on wdiich the exquisitely (harming Ram or Radha-Krislma dance-plays 
have been built up. The Manipuri Rasa has been introduced to Bengal 
by resident Manijunis at Sylhet and elsewhere, and it was taken by 
Rabindranath Tagore in his school at Santiniketan, and now it lias sjnead 
all over India. The Bengali or Noi*th Indian Hindu dress was adopted by 
the Manipuri men, and abstinence from the flesh of animals (though not 
from fish) as well as strict adherence to the formalities of Vaishnava religious 
practice and ways of life now mark ofl the Moitheis from other Kirata 
])eoples by whom they are surrounded, and give a 6])ecial Hindu atmosphere 
and a distinction of culture to their life. Meithei influence is spreading 
among the other Kuki and the Naga tribes of the State, and the 5 lacs of 
people living in Manipur are all Manipuri Hindus, Meithei-speaking, in 
esse or in posse. 

This intensive orientation towards Hindu culture through Bengal 
Vaishnavism started wdth king Pamheiba (1709-1748) alias Gopal Simha 
or Gharib-nawaz. He may bo said to be the founder of the fame of the 
present Manipur house. Gharib-nawaz fought the Burmese from 1725 
onwards, and on one occasion jmshed as far as Ava, the Burmese capital. 
His son, however, revolted against him to seize poww himself, and ho was 
murdered at the instance of this son. The Burmese wars went on, and the 
Manij^uris were hard pressed, and in 1768 they sought help from the English 
in Bengal, then scarcely established there. After him ruled Moramba or 
Gaura-^yama Simha, who was a staunch Vaishnava. Chingthang-hhomba 
or Bhiigya-Chandra Jaya Simha (1759-1798) helped to bring about still 
more intensive Vaishnavisation of the Manipur people. From his time, 
in the place of the old thin fragments of bell-metal used as coins, a Manipuri 
coinage (‘ame in, rather crude in form, in which only the initial letters of the 
names of the king were given. 

King Gambhir Simha {Chinglen Nongdren-khomba), who ruled from 1825 
to 1853, was a good soldier, and he pushed as far as Kohima in the heart of 
the Naga country, in 1833, where he has left an inscribed memorial stone 
with symbolical devices to mark his victorious sojourn. He had extended 
the boundaries of Manipur. 

The subsequent history of Manipur is nothing remarkable. A series 
of weak rulers followed, and the kingdom was reduced to its position as a 
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British feudatory, which for 16 years from 1891 was administered by the 
British Political Agent. Tn 1949 it has joined the Indian Union formally 
and is now a centrally administered unit, like the other sister-states in Eastern 
India, Koch Bihar and Tripura. Manipur had suffered a great deal during 
the last World War through Japanese bombing, and it was the arena of the 
struggle between the British and Americans on the one side and the Japanese 
on the other. The Indian Army of Independence created by Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose to fight the British in India had arrived as far as Kohima. 

94. The Citltitre of Manipur 

The Hindu Meithei cmlture of Manipur is something quite distinctive 
as a creation of an Indo -Mongoloid people, and it is now evident from the 
natural and easy beauty and artistic environment of their life, which, isolated 
from the rest of India, still preserves an old world aroma and atmosphere. 
The old religion and cults have not been suppressed, but they have been 
given a new form and content through contact with the Indo- Aryan world 
of Hindudom through Sanskrit and Bengali. The Vaishnava and Brahman 
spirit is working, but the Maihas (old Meithei priests) and Maihis (priestessc's) 
still carry on the old rites w^hich have been harmonised with the Brahmanical 
ones. Old deities like Panihoihi ‘the Daughter of the Sun,’ Yumthai Lai 
‘ the Establisher of Houses, ’ and Taihong KJiomha ‘ She who makes the earth 
to swell,’ are members of the Meithei Hindu pantheon, and there is no 
exclusiveness. And the Khamba and Thoibi romance is still quite popular, 
as much as the reading and exposition of the Bhdgavata Parana. The old 
dances are there, the folk element and mythical bases of which will not be 
understood in the rest of India ; but there is the Rasa which is of pan-Indian 
popularity now, through Rabindranath’s Santinikeian School of the Dance, 
tlirough the interpretations of masters of the modern Indian dance like 
Uday Sankar, and through performances in the cinema. The textiles, brass 
work, wood and ivory work and other crafts of Manipur are also beautiful. 
But the greatest expression of Manipur culture has been through the dance, 
and through literature. Mention has been made of some of the achievements 
of the Manipuri people in the field of literature before (§36). The com- 
posite Arya-Earata culture of Manipur will have its own special place of 
lionour among the different forms of provincial culture in India. 

95. The Khasts and the Syntengs: ‘Synteno’— ‘Jayanta, Jaintia’: 

THE Old Hindu Kingdom of Jayanta-pura 

The Indo-Mongoloid people which has been reserved last for treatment 
are the Khasis and the Syntengs. These, as has been observed more than 
once before, are Tndo-Mongoloid in race, but Austric (Mon-Khmer) in lan- 
guage. Their cultural milieu is the same as that of their neighbours the Bodos. 
The history of the origin of the Khasis is shrouded in mystery. They 
appear to be descended from some of the earliest Mongoloid immigrants 
into India who changed their language through contact with Austric speakers, 
either in Burma or on the soil of India, in prehistoric times. It is likely 
they were spread over a much wider tract — ^probably over parts at least of 
the plain-lands of Sylhet and Kamrup, before they became finally confined 
to the Khasi and Jaintia hills. In the north Lalungs and Mikirs (of Naga- 
Kuki origin) were their neighbours; in the west, the Bodo-speaking Garos; 
and in the east, also the Bodo-speaking Kacharis; while it was only in the 
south, in Sylhet district, that they could contact, in historic times, the 
Aryan speakers. In their approach to Hindu religion and culture, lead seems 
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to have been taken by the Synteng section of the Klhasi people, who from 
their geographical relationship to the Khasis proper of Shillong and the 
Khasi Tlills, can be described as Eastern Khasis, as the War form Southern 
Khasis, and the Lynggam are the South-western tribe. These Eastern Khasis 
are now known as Syntengs (the word has been spelled according to the 
system of Romanisation applied to Khasi by the Welsh missionaries, in 
which system the letter y has its Welsh value, wluch is like that of the u 
in the English word sun or the short d of Hindi and Sanskrit: Synteng, there- 
fore, represents a pronuncia|/ion like sdntcn), Khasi was first reduced to 
writing with tlie Bengali characters during the late 18th century, it is said; 
but only with the apph cation of the Roman alphabet and the creation of a 
literature of translations and of folk tales by the Christian missionaries 
during the last quarter of the last century that the Khasi language may be 
said to have ])ossessed authentic records. As in the c ase of all languages 
which have no early written records, it is difficult to trace their histor} , parti- 
cularly in their sounds. The form Synteng (—sdnien) gives the modern pro- 
nunciation: but it is cpiite in the nature of things that an earlier pronunciation 
of the word some 500 years ago was ^zainten. The War tribe, now quite a 
small one, which lives in the ^art of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills adjoining 
Sylhet, was in all likelihood a branch of the Syntengs; and possibly the War 
have not differentiated themselves much. In the War dialect, we find 
frequently initial z- in place of the s- in the other dialecds. The phonetic 
law or the line of phonological change is not known : but c- may be the earlier 
sound, just as Khasi s apjioars to have developed out of an earluT r. Thus, 
War has zia, zan, ‘four, five’ —saw, san m the standard dialect. It was 
thus easy for Synteng^*zamten, or zdnten to be Sanskritised in the mouths 
of the Aryan speakers as Jayantd, Jayantl ij has the value of dz ov zm East 
Bengali and Assamese) : and the capital of the Jaintia or Hindu Khasi 
kingdom, in South Khasi-land, came to be known as Jayantl-pura, The 
Western Khasis remained out of the Hindu pale, and their State was known 
as the State of Khyrim, with its capital at Nongkrem near Shillong. 
Khyrim and Jay ant a or Jaintia from the beginning seem to have been 
separate states. 

A Hinduised Jayanta or Jaintia State appears to have been in existence 
by 1500 A.D., and the first king whose name we know is Parvata-rdya'Jjyrd 
of the Hills’, whic*h is more a sobriquet than a name. The Jaintias are 
said to have ousted a race of Brahman kings ruling on the plains of North 
Sylhet; and acc’ordingto Assamese accounts, the Jaintia kings are said to 
have been Brahmans. But that is wrong, as much as a story giving the 
origin of the name Khasi, which is derived from the word meaning ‘ castrated’, 
a word of Arabic origin and Mohammadan provenance. The Khasi and 
Synteng traditions about their line are not preserved. But there is a legend 
in an Assamese Buranji describing how the first Jaintia king was the 
son of a degraded Brahman named Landhabar (who used to live as a Garo and 
took the name of Suttanga after a Garo who had adopted liim as a son) 
and a girl miraculously born of a fish. The Jaintia kings first came into 
prominence in the 16th century, when the Koch king Nara-narayana’s forces 
invaded and conquered the Jaintia country. The Jaintias fought mostly 
with their eastern neighbours the Kacharis, and sometimes they came into 
conflict with the Ahoms also. We have list of Jaintia kings with Hindu 
names from the 16tb century onwards, who appear fo have been historical 
persons. Rama Simha the Jaintia king (1697-1708) waged war on Tamra- 
dhvaja, the Kachari king, and both of them were made his vassals by the 
Ahom king Riidra Simha (Su-krung-pha). Rama Simha was quite a spirited 
prince. There was no outstanffing personality, however, among the 
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Jaintia8,and after a series of unimportant kings the Jaintia State was annexed 
to Bengal by the British in 1835. 

The Jaintia ruling house was perhaps fully Hinduised — they were 
staunch Saktas, and the temple of the Goddess Jayantl, a fonn of Durga, 
in Jayanta-pura, the capital of the Jaintias, became famous all over Bengal 
and a great part of India as one of the 51 plthas or sacred f^akta slirines. 
The Jaintia kings used to offer human sacrifi(‘es before the goddess (generally 
condemned criminals; sometimes the victims were scdf-choseii, wlio were given 
great honour and were allowed to do whatever they liked). The Hinduism 
of the masses was not very deep, and the matriarchal system of succession 
(the king’s sister’s son succe(‘ding him, and not his own son) was in vogue 
in the Jaintia kingdom, Khasis and Syntengs were given high posts, and 
the royal family never (‘ut itself adrift from its original Khasi antecedents 
by affecting Kshatriya origin : marriages of members of the ruUng house with 
full-blooded Khasis who followed their own way ol‘ life and their 
original religion appears to have been quite the rule, as we see, for 
instance, from an interesting ballad in Sylhet Bengali (the SovCtdlKiner GU, 
edited by i Rajmohan Nath, B.K., Tattvabhushana, Executive Engineer, 
and published from the ^rjhatta Sahitya Parishad of 8ylhet, 1947) in which 
a Jaintia })rin(' 0 ss falls in love with a Khasi young man whom she has s(»en 
in the street from her j)alace, and ultimately they are married, the young 
Khasi wlio is given a Hindu name Lakshmi 8imha becoming the king-consort, 
as the ])rincess already had inherited her father’s realm as queen. 

The EJiasis did not have as striking a ]){i8t as the Koches, the Tipras 
and the Ahoms, but they are a gifted race, highly intelligent, and they are 
taking the fullest advantage of modern education. Of all the Indo-Mongo- 
loid peoples who have ke])t up Ihcir language and customs and traditions 
(except where Christianity has effected inevitable changes and breaks), the 
Khasis are the most advanced and most ])rogr(^8sive. Shillong the capital 
of Assam being witliin Khasi territory has had of course something to do 
with Khasi progress; and, of course, there were the Christian missionaries, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic. A good many Khasis have felt attracted 
to the ideals and philosophy of Hinduism in recent years. The Khasis have 
a strong sense of tribal ])atriotism, and the Roman Catholic fathers of St. 
Anthony’s College, Shillong, have been instrumental in inaugurating a 
study of their tribal culture, including laws and customs, songs and traditions, 
etc., which they are publishing in a very useful and well got up series of 
books in Khasi (10 volumes ])r<)jectcd, from 1936 onwards; up to 1947, five 
volumes hav(? been published; the works and information wore kindly 
supplied to me by Mr. Theodore Cajee, B.Sc., B.L., B.T., of Laitumkhrah, 
Shillong). 

This Indo-Mongoloid people, though numbering not even half-a-million, 
have made its language and literature (entirely Christian and European in 
spirit) a subject for study in colleges. They have established their position 
among the various groups of people that go to make up the Indian nation. 

96. The Early Inbo-Morgoloid Kings of Chittagong and Abakan 

The district of Chittagong, now entirely Bengali-speaking, is linguist- 
ically a continuation of Comilla and Noakhali. The Bengali of Chittagong 
has undergone some noted develo])ments, but on a Comilla and Noakhali 
basis: and in phonetics and phonology and syntax, if not so much in mor- 
phology, Chittagong Bengali undoubtedly shows a strong influence of the 
earlier languages which have receded before Bengali. The Chakma dialect 
of Bengali, spoken by th© Buddhist Chakma tribe living in Chittagong Hills 
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District, is Chittagong Bengali, with some features which connect it with 
West Bengali and Assamese. 

Nothing is known about the early history of Chittagong and the tract 
in Burma contiguous to it, viz. Arakan. The original inhabitants might 
have been Austro- Asiatics allied to the Khasis on the one hand and the Mona 
or Takings on the other — ^j)OS8ibly they were more closely related to the 
Mons. Later they were overlaid by Bodo-speaking Sino-Tibetans from 
Comilla and Noakhali in Bengal, and by Kuki-Chin speakers of the same 
‘race’ from the Chittagong Hills. It is not known when Mran-ma or Bur- 
mese-sjieaking tribes from the northern part of the Irrawaddy valley crossed 
the Arakan Yoma Mountains and settled in Arakaii and gradually made the 
whole tract Burmese in speec*h. The Arakan dialect of Burmese preserves 
some archaic features in ])rominciation, e.g. the retention of the r sound, 
which becc»mos y in standard Burmese. The Burmese (Mran ma) people 
consolidated themselves in Pagan in the 1 1th century, and after that they 
entered into a lifo-and death struggle with their Mon neighbours in the South, 
which led, after seven centuries, to the final suppression of the Mons, forcing 
them (or rather their language) to a small tract at the head of the (Iiilf of 
Martaban, and Burmanising the whole of Central and Lower Burma. Their 
penetration into Arakan would date from a period after 1200. 

While Austro-Asiatic Arakanese and Sino-Tibetans (Bodos and Kukis — 
and not Mran-miis or Burmans as yet) oc(‘U})ied Chittagong and Arakan, 
Brahmanical and Buddhist culture together with an influx of Aryan speakers 
arrived in t his area, in the early centuries of the Cliristian era. Brahmans 
from Bengal came to Cliitt agong and s])read into Arakan also ; and Kshatriya 
and other adventurers from Eastern O.P. also arrived, and made settlements 
and established themselves in Arakan. The city of Vesali or Vakjili was 
built by them near the present town of Mroliaung (or Myohaung) near 
Akyab. Close <‘onnexion8 were maintained with Brahmanicjal and 
Buddhistic Bengal on the one band, and with the Irrawaddy valley Mons 
and later Burmese on the other. Local princely houses, BArhmanical as 
well as Buddhist, using Sanskrit in their in8CTi[)tion8 (showing the presence 
of a considerable Brahman clement in the population), are found to flourish 
from the early centuries of the Christian ora for over a thousand years, 
till after 1200 A.D. Arakan really became a part of India, and Indian 
(Bengali) influences continued right down to the 17tli-18th (‘enturies, long 
after the country in its language and national affiliation became Burmese. 
The Arakan court was an important centre for Bengali literature in the 17th 
century, when Bengali-speaking Muslims from Chittagong served the 
Burmese-speaking and Buddhist Arakanese kings in various (japacities, and 
patronised Muslim Bengali ])oets like Daulat Kazi and Alaol ; and the city of 
Roshang in Arakan was an im]3ortant Brahman centre, from where Bengali 
Bralimans speaking Chittagong Bengali migrated to Ava and Amara-pura 
and Mandalay at the invitation of Aloungpra and other Burmese kings and 
established themselves there. 

The achievements of Tndo-Mongoloid kings in Chittagong and Arakan, 
particularly during the first millennium A.D., are not fully Imown, Later 
Arakanese chronicles in Burmese give some garbled versions, tracing the 
foundation of Brahmanical dynasties to the 2nd century A.D., But these 
chronicles do not lot us have any positive evidence about the affinities of 
the people, nor are they reliable about the succession of rulers, or ruling 
houses even, and their dates. 

A number of Sanskrit inscriptions and coins going back to the middle 
of the Ist millennium A.D., however, give the impression of Arakan (or rather 
North Arakan) being really the easternmost outpost of India. The most 
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important of these inscriptions, though not the oldest, is that of a king 
Ananda-candra, inscribed in the eastern form of the Indian alphabet as 
current in Bengal in the early part of the 8th century. The language is 
Sanskrit, and the inscription, which is a fairly long one, gives 65 verses 
in different metros, with a few lines of prose in the middle. It is on a face 
of a stone pillar in the Sitthaung Pagoda in Mrohaung in Arakan. It is of 
the nature of a Praiasti or Panegyric of the king Ananda-candra; and before 
dwelling upon his a(‘hievements as a powerful king and builder of Buddhist 
and Brahmanieal tem})les and monasteries, his largesses to the Buddhist 
monks and his offerings to Buddhist temples, his excavation of wells and 
restoration of old temples, and bis marriage with Dhenda, the daughter of the 
l§aiva Andhra king Manodhira of Tamra-pattana (a place not yet identified), 
the first 43 verses form a sort of chronicle for Arakan (Vesali) for some 647 
years, giving lists of kings and ruling houses who ruled in Arakan (the first 
200 \ears being rather mythologi(‘al). Coins have been found which bear 
some of the names given in the list of Arakan kings prior to Ananda-candra 
who sot up the inscription. Three dynasties are mentioned, with some 
intervening kings between the second and third dynasties. Most of the 
names of rulers throughout this long period of over 500 years are in Sanskrit, 
but some names are in one (or more) non- Aryan speech (or speeches) which 
cannot be propel ly made out. Thus, the fourth and fifth kings of the first 
dynasty are Bahu-balin and K<ighu-pati (the first three names are not legible 
in the inscription), and the third king is Candrodaya. They are given 
mythologically long reigns of 1 20 years each. Then we have some Annaveta 
kings who ruled only for 5 yeais: the name Annaveta probably suggests 
some indigenous rulers. x\fter another king, whose name is lost, and who 
ruled for the improbable period of 77 years, we have some 6 rulers with 
non- Sanskrit ic names, Jlimhhifappa, Queen Kuverdmi, her husband Untanrya, 
then Jngna, and ljdnk\ or Llnki. After Lanki we have Dreil Candra, the 
founder of a dynasty, attested partly by coins, of 1 3 successive rulers, each 
bearing the name Cavdra (Dveii Candra, Raja-candra, Kala-candra, Deva- 
candra, Yajna-candra, Candra-bandhu, Bhumi-candia, Bhfiti-eandra, Niti- 
candra, Virya-candra, Priti-candra, Prthvi-candra and I >hrti- candra), theii 
total rule amounting to 230 years — period corroborated by the Arakan 
Burmese Chronicles, though the dates are later. We have thus a ('andra 
dynasty of Arakan, whicli might have been connected with a similar Candra 
d3niasty of kings in East Bengal, who ruled during the 10th- 11th centuries 
(see History of Bengal, Vol. T, Hindu Period, ed. by R. C. Majumdar and 
published by the University of Dacca, 1943, pp. 192-197). 

After Dhrti-candra, the Candra pviver failed, and Mahavira, king of 
Piueppura, became king of Arakan (Vesali). After Mahavira came two kings 
with non- Aryan names — Vrayajap (or Brayajap) and Sevimen — ^names of 
unknown meaning and origin. Then came \'ajra-K4akti. 

Vajra-^akti was the founder of the house to which Ananda-candra be- 
longed. The family was described as devandaja and dhannarajdn^ja 
family : a name which is not clear — ^it was probably some totemistic name 
which was then weU-understood. The kings were Buddhists after Vajra- 
t^kti — ^Dharma-vijaya, Narendra-vijaya Vira-narendra-candra, and then 
Ananda-candra. He was impartially a supporter of Buddhism and Brah- 
manism, and Brahmans were settled in mafhas or monasteries, as much as 
Buddhists in vihdras. 

Names of other kings are found in later inscriptions — ^two with an 
element ^ura-candra (viz. Simha-ganapati-^ura candra and Siipha-vikrama- 
Suracandra) are found, who belonged to the 10th century. Some place- 
names are found, which suggest pre-Aryan place-names in Bengal 
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inscriptions — o.g. Naulakka, Domagha, Dankangamarga^ga dmdra and 
Bhurokava ulakkala-vdraka. 

This single inscription gives us a good deal about the milieu for Brah- 
man isatioii or Indianisation of tlie Kirata peoples of Chittagong and North 
Arakan before the 8th century. (See fE. H. Johnston, ‘Some Sanskrit 
Tnscripti(ms of Arakan' in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, London, Vol. XI, 1943-46, pp. 357-385.) • 

97. The BLirIta World Beyond India 

The lands to the East of India up to the China Sea were known to the 
Greeks and Romans as India beyond the Ganges (‘India extra Gangem'), 
or Farther India as it has been Englished (or Pratara Bhdraia, as it can be 
Sanskritisod) . We have in this area Burma, and b(‘yond Burma, Siam and 
French Indo-China (Viet -nam). The peoples are either Austro- Asiatic (the 
Mons and Khmers, and the less important or backward peoples like the 
Paloung and the Wa in Burma, and several small tribes in Indo-China) or 
Sino-Tibetan (the Burmese and other Tibet o-Bui’mans in Burma, the 
Karens, and the various ramifications of the Thai or Shan people); 
and besides there were the Chams or Cham})a equally Austric 

with the Mons and the Khmers, and the Viel-nam people (Tonkines<', 
Annamites), whose exact linguistic affinity is not known — they are 
probably Austric at base, with strong Thai and Sinic influences. The 
Austrics — Mons in South Burma and South Siam, and Kiimers in Cambodia 
— ^received Indian culture by both land and sea as in the case of Burma, and 
by sea (Indo-China), and they passc^d it on (with Brahmanical and Buddhist 
religion and literature, Indian writing, Indian arts and crafts, etc.) to their 
northern neighbours the Tibeto-Chinese Burmans and Pyus, and the Sino- 
Tibetan Thai. We have in this vast area a continuation of what we sec 
in Assam and Eastern India : a large population of Mongoloids, who became 
Indianised in religion and culture. The Aryan language penetrated, but 
only as a culture drift — it could not create a place for itself as a spoken 
language. Brahman priestly preachers and teachers and Kshatriya adven- 
turers penetrated into this area from early, possibly pre-Cliristian, times, 
by way of Assam and East Bengal, and by way of the sea from South Bengal , 
Orissa and the Telugu and Tamil coasts, and they gave the intellectuarancl 
ruling aristocracy. It was a projection of India into a Sino-Tibetan and 
Austric world. 

To complete the picture of the achievements of the Kirata people 
outside the geographical limits of India when they accepted Indian religion, 
(‘iilture and letters, a history of the Mons, the Burmese, the Pyus, the 
Thai in their various branches, of the Khmers and the Chams, and jrartly 
of the Viet-namese, will be necessary. But such an extended study is beyond 
the scope of the pi'esent monogi-aph, and special works on Burmese and 
Indo-Chinese history and civilisation (as expressed, among other things, in 
Burmese and Siamese architecture and drama and other arts, the architecture 
and art of the Khmers and Chams, etc.) are to be consulted. (For a brief 
r/iHmni of this phase of Indian cultural expansion, Sir Richard Carnac Tem- 
ple's exceUont survey of Burmese and Indo-Chinese history, traditional 
and otherwise, with chronological statements, as published in the Indian 
Antiquary for 1916, pp. 39ffi, is to be mentioned.) 

98. Conclusion 

In the above pages I have tried to give a short survey of the nature 
(d* Kirata or Indo-Mongoloid participation in Indian history and their 
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(contribution in the evolution of Hindu or Indian ctiltuie for the last 3,000 
years. The Kiratas or Indo-Mongoloids from the V^edic times onwards have 
been the fourth basic element in the formation of the Indian people, and we 
tind them taking their share in Hindu history, beginning with the battle of 
Kurukshotra, from the 10th century before Christ. Kirata or Indo-Mongo- 
loid influences may have affected the life and religion of the Vedic Aryans 
as well. The question of Kirata influences in the life of the Papdavas still 
remains an open question. The greatest international personality of ancient 
India, Buddha, who is among the greatest thought-leaders and teachers of 
mankind, and who embodies in himself the principles of Ahimsd, Karima 
and Maitrl — of Non-injury, Mercy and Charity, wliich arc so characteristic 
of India, was, for aught we know, of pure or mixed Indo-Mongoloid origin; 
and through him and other personalities, we have a material and spiritual 
kinship with the Buddhist Mongoloid world. 

The study of this aspect of the evolution of Indian culture and history 
lias not been done proper justice to as yet. Many of us are not as yet alive 
to the nature and importance of the problems. Closer study through the 
various human sciences sliould be carried on with greater intensiveness 
— -through Anthropology (some work has been done in this, the University 
of Calcutta through its J)ex)artment of Anthrojiology taking its humblt* 
sliare), through Linguistics, through Sociology, through Comparative Religion 
and through Political History. From even a broad survey of these studies, 
we can see that, at least in the areas where they established themselves, they 
furnished a new and a fourth element, and quite a x)owerful one, in th(' 
formation of medieval Hindu religion and culture. 

Closely interlinked as the various groups of the Indo-Mongoloids were 
with the affairs of India for over 2,500 years, and consiflering also the brilliant 
part they played in becoming the champions of Hindu culture and lighters 
in the protracted war for Hindu X)olitical freedom in North and East Bengal 
and Assam, they have become an integral part of the body-politic in India, 
from the deathless story of which land it will never be possible to minimise 
or relegate to oblivion their services and their contribution. Can we think 
of Indian History and Civilisation, particularly in Eastern India, without 
the contributions of the Licchavis and the Newars, the Koch, Kachari, 
Tipra and other Bodo peoples (details of whose services are now matters of 
research), the Ahoms, the Jaintias, and the Manipuris ? 

Addendum to §80. The element kera, kela in place names occurs in Northern 
and Western Orissa also : e.g. SaraikelA {Sadhaikeld in Oriya) to the north of Mayur- 
bhanj, Jaraikela in South Singhbluim, Knmarkora, Birkora niid Jaraikola in Gangpur, 
Laikera in Sambalpur, Janniukira in Bamra, and a village Jaraikela to the west ol 
Jaipur town in Koraput in West Orissa , The prcsenec' of Kirata tiibos as for as North 
Orissa has been suggested by a passage in tlio Peryplus of the Erythrean Soa (§ 26), 
and the opinion has been expressed by an authority like J, H. Hutton that ‘there is 
a slight but definite Mongoloid ekmient’ among an important Gond tribe of Central 
India, the Marias of Bastar. Points of contact or agreement between the eultures of 
the Austric and Dravidian aborigines of Central India and of the Mongoloids of 
Assam have 'also been noted (cf. Introduction by J. H, Hutton to the Maria Qvnds 
of Basfa^ by N, V. Gr’gson, T.C.S., Oxford University Press, 1938). 
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ICONOGRAPHIC ASPECTS OF AN ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPT OF 
THE ASTASAHASRIKA PRAJSAPARAMITA IN THE ROYAL 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, CALCUTTA 

By Monotosh Mookekjee 
{Received March 21, 1950) 

A palm leaf manuscript of the A^tasdhasrikd Prajndpdiawifd 
(No. G. 4713) in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
copied, according to the post-colophon statement at the end, at Nalanda 
in the sixth year of the auspicious reign of Parawabhaffdtaka Mahdrdjd- 
dhirdja ParameSvara Parawa mugata J^rhnan-Mahipdladeva , who meditated on 
the feet of Paramabhattdraka Mahdrdjddhirdja Parameirara Para7iia^amjaia 
^rvnad-Vigrahapdladfva.^ Another manuscript of the same work, copied 
in the fifth year of the reign of Paiarnesvara Pai antahhaUdi aka Par arna sa ugaia 
Mahdrdjddhirdja Srlman-Malupdladd^a, is now preserved in the University 
Library, Cambridge (No. Add. 1464). 2 The characters of both the manu- 
scripts are what is generally known as Kutila and the palaeography would 
place the manuscripts about the end of the tenth or the beginning of the 
eleventh century A. I). The Mahipaladevas of the tw'o manuscripts aie 
apparently one and the same person and identical with Mahipala I of the 
Pala dynasty of Bengal w'ho came to the throne about the year 988 A.D.*^ 

Both these manuscripts contain illuminations on the folios as well as 
on the inner sides of the two covers. Following, to a certain extent, the 
contemporary idiom of Pala sculpture, they furnish the earliest extant 
records of Eastern Indian book ])ajiiting, and provide significant land- 
marks for a period w^hen documents of Indian pictorial art are extremi^ly 
rare. Manuscript paintings of the period have been studied by more than 
one scholar, but the majority of the documents being Nejialese the emphasis 
in such studies is more on the Nepalese practice than on the Eastern Indian. 
Much of the inspiration in the art of Nepal has to be traced to Eastern India 
and a study of the miniature painting of Eastern India as such is likely 
to throw valuable light not only on contemporary Indian painting but also 
on that of Nepal. 

In the })resent X)apcr is attempted an analytical study of the paintings 
of the R.A 8.B. M8. No. G. 4713, copied m the sixth year of MahTpala 1. 

The first cover has, on the inside, the illuminated representations 
of the five DhyanI Buddhas, namely, Ratnasambhava, Aksobhva, Vairocana, 
Amitabha and Amoghasiddhi, begiiming from the left. These celestial 
Buddhas are held in high esteem in the Mahayana doctrine and supply the 
framework, so to say, of the Buddhist pantheon. Independent images of 
the Dhyani Buddhas, either singly or in a group, are extremely rare. But 
not infrequently they are found to appear in a group of five among the 
illuminations of the Buddhist manuscripts. 

The Dhyani Buddhas are all very much alike to one another. Each of 
them is represented as seated cross-legged on a full blown lotus wearing a 
monk’s dress which leaves the right shoulder and arm bare. No ornaments 
bedeck his person. The eyes are shown half-closed in meditation. The 
head is covered by the conventional curls, part of which is gathered upw'ards 
in a top-knot. A large aureole surrounds the body, and a halo, the head. 

( 237 ) 
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In spito of a similarity in the composition, the five Dhyani Buddhas are 
distinguished, one from the other, by tlieir complexions and handposes.-* 
In these re8})ects the representations here clearly follow the prescriptions 
()1 the i^ddhanay Ratnasambhava being characterized by the yellow colour 
and uarada-rtiudrd, Aksobhya by blue colour and bhuspar^a (Pi. IX, Pig. 1), 
X'airocana by white colour and dharmcicakrapravartana-nmdrd , Amitabha by 
red colour and dhydna or mmddhi-mndrd and Amoghasiddlii by green 
colour and ahhaya-7)i udrd . 

The second cover is likewise illuminated on the inside, but owing to its 
damaged condition it is difficult to identify the representations definitely. 
The composition divides tlie painted surface into three distinct units, the 
central showing a group of tlxree figures flanked by two more divinities on 
the two sides. In the central unit there appears in the middle a divine 
figitre seated cross-legged on a lotus, the two hands being shown near the 
breast in dhannacakrapravartana-inudrd. The upper part of the body, 
m spite of the adamantine pose of the figure, exhibits a slight flexion (hhanga). 
There are two attendant male figures on the two sides, each seated in 
Jalitdsana with one hand resting on the seat and the other hold near the 
breast. Other details, however, liave been obliterated. The central figure, 
if a female one, represents, very possibly, the goddess Prajfiaparamita 
flanked by two attendant divinities. The position of honour in the centre 
of the cover appears to support this identification, as on several manuscripts 
the goddess Prajnaparamita is known to have occupied a similar position. 

On the left side of this cover there is the re^presentation of the Buddha 
seated cross-legged on a lotus in hhumif<parki-wvdrd. Evidently the 
representation is that of the V^ajrasana Buddha which syn)bolizes the Great 
Eiilightenmont at Bodhgaya. Individual representations of tlio Buddha in 
tliis pose and attitude are very popular in Eastern India, in a(‘ulpture as 
well as in painting, and it is quite in the fitness of things that in a manuscript, 
copied at Nalanda, an identical representation should appear as a sacred 
piece, apart from its usual significance in connection with the incidents in 
the life of the Buddlia. On the right side of the cover is represented again 
a figure, in all firobability a god, with two hands in dharma>cakraprarartana- 
miidrd. Other details lacking, the figure may tentatively be identified as 
that of Mafijusri, the Buddhist god of wisdom. 

Besides the covers, the first two and the last two folios (each measuring 
21 1*' X '21") contain each three illuminated panels, one at the centre and 
two on the two sides. The side panels represent each an incident in the 
life of the Buddha,^ making a total of the eight conventional scenes. The 
four central panels on the four folios represent four divinities of the Mahaytoa 
pantheon. 

The scenes from the life of the Buddlia, traditionally known also as 
‘miracles’, begin from proper right on each illuminated folio. The first 
panel on the iirst folio introduces to us the scene of the Nativity of the 
Buddha in the Lumbini garden. 

(1 ) In the panel (PI. IX, Fig. 2) the queen Maya is seen standing in tri- 
hhangn pose w if li the right hand holding the branches of a ti ee [sdla tree) ® and 
the loft supportcnl on the shoulders of her attendant, shown to the left, who is 
aj)p<irontly her sister Maliaprajapati. The tree is said to have bent down of 
its own accord. The baby Buddha is found coming out of the right side of 
Maya. A divine figure, seen to the proper loft, no doubt represents the god 
Sakra (Inrii a) who is known to have received the baby. 1’he figure of the 
baby lias br^en repeated in between Maya and Tndra. This, no doubt, 
represents the faking of the seven steps, after which incident the baby 
declares himself to be the foremost of the world. The yellow complexion 
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of Mftyft, Indra and the baby and the green of the attendant figure produce 
an effect of strong contrast with the red background. The figures of the 
Queen, the Baby Buddha and Indra are distinguished by halos round their 
heads. Each figure is characterized by extreme flexions of the body, and 
wavy and bulging curves. The composition is of the usual conventional 
order and similar representations are common in contemporary sculptures 
and paintings. 

(2) The last panel in the first folio reproduces the Buddha, 
yellow in colour and with a halo around the head, seated cross-legged on a 
lotus in hhumu^ria-mudrd under the spreading foliage of a tree. A red 
drapery covers the body but leaves the right shoulder bare. There are two 
more figures on two sides of the Buddha, each with a halo round the head. 
The figure to the left is white in colour and has two hands, the left resting 
on the thighs and the right held near the breast in jndna-mudrd. The 
figure to the right is yellow in colour and has two hands, but the attributes 
are not recognizable. The upper part of the body is bare in each case, the 
body being decked with the usual ornaments. The hair is dressed up with 
bejewelled clasps in front. The panel apparently illustrates the incident of 
the Great Enlightenment which happened under the Bodhi tree at Bodhgaya. 
The various texts have long accounts of the series of episodes, including the 
encounter with Mara, leacfing to the attainment of the supreme wisdom. 
The different stages have been simplified to a conventional and stereotyped 
formula consisting of the vajrdsana pose, the bMwuparia-mudrd and the 
Bodhi tree, which collectivelj^ stand for this famous event. The Bodhi tree 
symbolizes the location, the vajrdsana pose the grim resolve not to leave 
the seat until bodhi is achieved, ^ and the hhdmisparsa-m'udrd , Ihe episode of 
calling the mother Earth to witness in the contest with Mara. The two 
attendant figures may represent two of the celestial beings who are said 
to have approached the seat of Enlightenment after the defeat of Mara. 

(3) The second folio contains three separate panels two in the two 
corners of the le^if and one in the middle. The panel in the right 
represents the figure of the Buddha, yellow in colour and with red drapery 
covering the entire body, seated cross-legged on a lotus seat with a cushion 
behind him. The two hands are placed near the breast in what is known as 
the dhirniocakrapravartana-rnudrd. On either side of the central figure are 
seen two attenchng figures, each green in colour and in anjali pose, and 
fully draped in yellow In front of the seat are seen the effigies of two deer 
with a dharmamkra in between. The panel evidently represents the scene 
of the first sermon, figuratively known as the dharma^aki apravaiiana or 
‘ turning of the wheel of the Law which was proclaimed in the deer forest 
(M^gadSva) at holy Rsipatana (modern Sarnath). The two attendant 
figures represent two of the five Bhadravargiya ascetics, before whom the 
Buddha preached his first sermon. The two deer and the wheel in fiont of 
the seat represent this epoch-making incident symbolically. 

(4) The last panel in folio 2 depicts the fully draped figure of the 
Buddha, yellow in colour, seated cross-legged in the dharmacahrapra- 
v(Mrtana-mudTd, Two more figures, each in a similar pose, are seen on the 
two sides. All the figures are distinguished by halos around the heads, the 
central one having a prabh^man^^ besides. This panel represents the 
scene of the Great Miracle (maMprdiihdt'ya) which happened at 6ravasti, 
the capital of Ko^la. It being an important event with far-reaching 
consequences for the reUgion of the Buddha, the story may be given here 
in a nutshell.^ At BS^jagrha there were six tirthika teachers who, having 
lost their esteem on account of the growing popularity of the Buddha and his 
religion, determined to hold a contest of miraculous feats whereby they 
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hoped to bring about the discomfiture of the Buddha. At l§r&va»ti the 
contest was arranged for and Kang Prasenajit built a special pavilion (prdtt- 
hdrya-wandapa) lor the purpose. On the appointed day the king reached 
the pavilion with his retinue and the heretics also. While they were 
thus waiting, the Buddlia came there travelling through the air. The whole 
world became Hooded in the golden light and as the Buddha placed his 
feet on the ground, the earth began to move and tremble while the sun and 
the moon to sliine together. As he was seated rays began to emanate 
from liis body and the rnandapa was tilled with golden light. Next, as he 
rose in the air and appeared in all directions, tire and water began to emanate 
alternately from the upper and low^er parts ol his body. The miracles of the 
fire and water were known as the yamakapmiihuiya (literally ‘twin 
miracles’). The gods headed by Brahma and Sakra appeared on the 
scene and took their seats. Therealter a thousand-petalled lotus resting 
on a jewel-stem sprang up supported by the Naga kings, Nanda and 
Upananda. The Buddha took his seat on the lotus and created multiple 
representations of himself wliich went up as far as the liighest heaven. The 
heretical teachers, discomfited at the succession o± miraculous events, dared 
not show their own feats, and w^crc finally confounded by a violent thunder- 
storm and obliged to llee aAva> . The supreme position of the Buddha was 
thus indicated, and he jiroached the law before the huge assembly of people 
that had come to witness the IMiraclo. 'JlieS ravasti episode has been a 
favourite theme in Biiddliist art from \ery early times. 'Jlio earlier repre- 
sentations, as we find at 8«inehi, Gandhara, etc., were usually very elaborate 
ones; they attempted to depict a lew of successive events ultimately leading 
to the multiple representations of the Buddha which constitute the Great 
Miracle, inahdprdiUmrya. In later representations tlie earlier episode, i.e. 
yamakaprdtihdrya has been invariably omitted, probably because of the 
fact that there is disagreement amongst the different authorities regarding the 
situation and actor of the story. It is neither particular to l^ravasti, nor is 
it exclusively the achievement of the Buddha, but shared by a number of 
persons and s/amanas. In the later period lienee the repiesentalion was 
confined to that of tlie Great Miracle,® and that too in a stero()t 3 ?ped composi- 
tion of a central figure of the Buddha in preaching attitude with similar 
effigies around. This has been the usual mode of representing the theme 
in sculpture as well as in painting from the Gu})ta period onwards. In still 
later times the composition was further simplified, there being only two 
accessory representations of the Buddlia, as w e find in sculpt ure and painting 
of the tenth and eleventh centui’ies A.l). In this respect the present 
miniature closely agrees wfith contemporary reprebontutions of the miracle. 

(5) The right-hand panel (PI. X, Fig. 3) in the last but one folio depicts 
three figures, the central figure being that of the Buddha, yellow in colour 
and standing with tlio right hand shown in vatada. A red drapery covers 
the whole body down to the ankles leaving the right shoulder and the arm 
bare. The red prahhdinaijdala and the halo are shown as usual. On the 
right of the Buddha stands a god, white in colour and with more than one 
head crowned by a japmmkuta . Of the two hands a waterpot can be 
recognized in the left. To the left of the Buddha stands another god 
yellow in colour and with a crowned tiara over the head. The attributes in 
the two har^s are not recognizable. This particular figure can be identified 
as that of Saki*a on account of the representations of eyes shown on the 
body, an iconographic peculiarity of which we have a parallel in the 
Brahmanical descriptions of the God Indra. The figure to the right is 
that of Brahma as is clear from additional heads and from the water jug 
7 » 
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held in the hand. Two trees are seen on eitlier side in blue background. 
The panel no doubt represents the scene of the descent of the Buddha 
from the Trayastrim^a heaven where he went to expound the Abhidharma 
to his mother and other gods. He is said to have descended down to the 
earth at the city of Sahkasya (modern Sankisa) by a ladder of beryl accom- 
panied by Brahma and Indra on his right and left respectively.^® 

(6) The last panel on this folio depicts the Buddha, yellow in 
colour, standing with ahhaya in the right hand, the left holding the red 
drapery, which leaves the right shoulder and arm bare. There is the usual 
'prabhd/mmjdala around the body and the halo round the head. The back- 
ground is blue and a tree with heavy foliage may be seen over the head of 
the Buddha with two other trees on either side. To right and left of the 
Buddha appear two ot her figures each in the robe and attitude of a mendicant 
and with an alms bowl in one of the hands. In the foreground is seen the 
figure of a white ele])hant, repeated twice, once with uplifted trunk and 
then bending down before the Buddha. The j)auel should evidently be 
identified as the well-known scene of the taming of the mad elephant, Nalagiri, 
whom Devadatta, the wicked cousin of the Buddha, let loose to bring 
about his death. Stories of Devadatta’s attempts to encompass the death 
of the Buddha are well known. First, ho tried to kill him with the help of 
hired assassins, next by hurling down a rock u])on him, and again by letting 
loose a mad elephant when the Master was out on a begging round, all 
these events happening in quick succession at Rajagrha, the capital of 
Magadha. Tt is this last episode wiiieh has been frequently represented in 
art. It is said that the raging elephant was tamed down by the super- 
natural powers of the Buddha and ther(‘by the attempt of his wicked cousin 
was foiled. The two figures of monks on cither side may Represent two of 
his devoted discqiles who accompanied him on this occasion. 

(7) The last folio contains also the same ty])e of miniatures. The panel 
on the right (PI. X, Fig. 4) depicts the Buddha, yellow in colour, seated 
on a cot-like seat with a blue cushion at the back. The prabhmnaydala 
is red and the background is blue. A red dra])ery covers the body leaving 
the right shoulder and arm bare. In the foreground are seen figures of 
monkeys approaching the Buddha who is in the attitude of receiving some- 
thing from them. In the background to the left may bo seen a tree. The 
panel can easily be identified as the scene of the oflPering of a bowl of honey 
to the Buddha in a mango grove of Vaisali by some monkeys. The tree in 
the left evidently indicates the location of the event. 

(8) The last panel (PI. XI, Fig. 5) on this folio shows the Buddha, yellow^ 
in colour, reclining on his right on an ornament al cot . Behind the head of the 
cot is a tree with large green foliage balanced b}^ another on the right . There 
is the effigy of a stupa in the background, which is blue, and on one side 
of the cot appears a figure in the robe of a mendicant w-ith an offering of 
garlands. The body of the Buddha is covered with a rod drapery. In 
front of the cot are two figures each seated in an attitude of sorrow and 
dejection. This represents the well-knowm scene of the MahdparimrvdTi^ 
or the Great Decease of the Buddha w^hich happened at Ku^inagara in his 
eightieth year. The monk ^vith the garland may be Ananda, the foremost 
disciple of the Buddha, and the two figures in the foreground some of the 
disciples who, not yet completely emancipated from passion, wailed and 
lamented. The trees may represent the two mla trees between which the 
cot, the last resting place of the Buddha, was spread. The stupa in the 
background perhaps stands for the one which Buddha enjoined Ananda to 
erect for the enshrinement of his ashes. It is w^ell knowm that the relics were 
divided into eight portions over each of which was raised a stupa. 
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Besides these conTentional scenes of the eight Oreat Events (‘Miracles’) 
in the life of the Master on the extreme panels of the four folios, the middle 
one in each has a miniature representing a divinity of the Mah&y&na 
hierarchy. 

(9) The first (PI. XI, Fig. 6) represents a fully draped figure, resembling 
the Buddha, seated cross-legged on a cushioned seat and with a cushion at 
the back. A red prahhdmartdtda can be found around the body, and a halo 
around the head. The hands of the figure are placed in the dhydna-mudra , 
The figure^ has a red complexion and the yellow drapery produces a 
remarkable* effect in contrast with the blue background. In the Sddhana- 
mala a description is given of Amitabha, the most ancient of the five Bhy§>nl 
Buddhas. He was the first to appear in the developed Mahayana pantheon 
and texts glorifying his form and conception were composed from near 
about the beginning of the Christian era. As the spiritual father of the 
Padmapa^i Avalokite^vara, the dhyani Bodhisattva who looks after the 
world in which Qautama Buddha preached the Law, he is also the most 
eminent of the group. According to the sddhana he is to be of red colour 
and to have the hands in dhydna~m udrd, Amitabha, because of his position , 
is fairly represented in art and the present figure closely tallies with the 
iconographic prescription. 

(10) The middle panel in the second folio depicts a much 
blurred figure of a two-handed goddess seated cross-legged on a lotus seat. 
The upper portion of the body is in slight flexion. The two hands of the 
figure are held near the breast in dkarmacakrapravarfava-mvdrd. On either 
side of the goddess rise two stalks of lotuses each perhaps with a manuscript 
placed on the full-blown flower. The figure is totally discoloured and 
the details are obliterated. From the dharmacakrapravartana-mudrd the 
goddess may be identified as the goddess Prajfiaparamita, the embodiment 
of the Mahayana scripture of the same name. She is thus the goddess of 
transcendental knowledge and her worship was very popular among the 
Buddhists. She is also fairly represented in art. Among the illuminated 
manuscripts the majority constitute the Prajndpdramitd Book, and the 
representations of the goddess are fairly numerous in these manuscript 
illuminations. Almost invariably does she appear on the cover as well as 
within the text, the representation in each case tallying closely with the 
description of the goddess in the sddhana. In the Sadi^namdld there are 
several descriptions of the goddess. One of the forms is that of a goddess 
of golden complexion having two hands in dharmacakrapravartana-mvdrd and 
with a Prajndpdramitd book placed on a lotus on each side.i* It will be 
found that the representation here tallies in all essential particulars with 
this form of the goddess. 

(11) The middle panel in the third illuminated folio exhibits a 
god, yellow in colour, seated on a grimacing lion of light blue colour. The 
two hands are shown in dharmacakrapravartana-mndrd. To the left of the 
god is seen a blue water lily and to the right a blue lotus. The figure has a 
cushion behind his back, the background being red. Locks of hair are seen 
falling below the shoulders. The body of the figure is heavily bejewelled. 
In the Sddhanamdld a description is given of a god known as Mafljuvara, a 
variety of god Mafijui^ri, the Buddhist god of wisdom. The god Mafljuvara 
is to have a colour like that of molten gold.i® From the sddhana it will be 
found that the figure of the god in the illustration exactly corresponds to 
that of Mafljuvara. The five Dhyani Buddhas which, according to the 
sddhana, the god Mafljuvara is to bear on the crest, are no doubt absent. 
But this feature is not so important when we remember that the god is 
represented in miniature and the salient cognizances are all there. It may 
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be recalled in this connection that among the different forms of MafijuiSri the 
present one is fairly represented in Eastern Indian Sculpture. 

(12) The middle panel on the last folio shows a god seated on 
a lotus seat in lalitdsana, between two long stalks of flowers, with dharma- 
mhrapravartana-mndrd in the two hands. The painting is badly effaced, and 
no definite identification is possible because of lack of details. The dharma- 
cakrapravartava^mvdrd indicates that the god may be either Maitreya 
the future Buddha, who is to descend down to earth from the Tusita heaven 
four thousand years after the Panriirvd'na, or a form of the god Mafiju^ri. 
It is possible that it represents the former as a fitting sequel to the 
representations of the life scenes of the last of the mortal Buddhas. 

The illuminations of the present manuscript, along with those of the 
Cambridge No. Add. 1464 copied in the year five of Mahipala, constitute 
the earliest records in the series of Eastern Indian manuscript paintings. 
As such they are invaluable for a study of this phase of Indian pictorial art. 
Unfortunately, the paintings in both the manuscripts are, to a certain 
extent, blotched, a circumstance that makes a correct appraisal of their 
qualities and characteristics rather difficult Yet, the present illuminations 
are important as exhibiting, side by side, the thoroughly plastic conception 
of the ‘classical’ trend and the linear rendering of the ‘mediaeval’. The 
plastic effect is achieved by modelling in colour as well as in flowing and 
sinuous lines. In the Nativity scene (Fig. 2) the rounded plasticity and 
surging mass of the figure of Mayadevi provide a contrast to the rather 
linearized treatment of the face of her sister. The oscillation between 
‘classical’ and ‘mediaeval’ trends is already noticeable in Ellora paintings 
and this oscillation continues in Eastern Indian manuscript illuminations. 
On the covers colour modelling has a rather thinned appearance; but the 
easily flowing lines, unburdened by bulging curves, add a new note 
aesthetically which is to find its fullest scope in the subsequent x>^riod. 


Befebencer 

I Pcuramabhatfdraka - mahdrajddhirdja -parmneivara ’paramaaaugata - SHmcid - Vigraha- 
pdktdevapdddnudhydta param bha^araka-maMrdjMhirdja-pammedvara-parcmcimm^ 
gakt^S'i^an-MaMpdlcuiempramrdhamdna’kalydnavijayardjye saafiictaamvcOeare 
abhUikhycmdne yatrdUke aomvat 6 Karfika^kf^natrayod^dm tithau rm<dgalavdrei!jta 
hhapfdrikd ni^pdditamiti. 

SH-Ndlanddvaethita-Kdlydiiamitra-Cintdmdmkyasya likhita iti, 

Sastri, H. P., Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts in the Oovemment 
collection under the care of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ Vol. 1, p. 2. 

• Pararneivara-paramahhoffdraka-paramuisaugata-Tnahdrdjddhirdja-fffirnan - Mahipala- 

deva-pravardhamdna-vijayardjye samvat 5 Alvinakrsne . . . 

Bendall, Cecil, Calalog^te of the Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts in ike University 
lAhraryt Cambridge^ p, 101 . 

8 Majiund^, R. C. (Ed.), History of Bengal, Vol. 1, p. 177. 

* Jino Vairocano khydto Batnasambhava eva ca 
Amitdbh-Amoghasiddhir-Akiobhyalca pralnrtitdh | 

Fart^ oml^dm sitahi pito rakto haritamecakau 
Boddiyagri-varado-dhydnarh mudrd abhaya-bhdspj’lau i| 

Bhattacharya, B., Indian Buddhist Iconography, p. 2. 

5 In the canonical books there is nothing like a connected biographical account of 
the Buddha. The complete biographies that are known are compilations from 
the canonical accounts. The relovaixt details that have to be referred to in 
connection with these conventional scones of the Master’s life are mainly based 
upon the accounts of the Jdtaka (Introduction by Rhys Davids, pp. 47fr.), 
Lalitavistara, Mahdvastu, etc. A brief but succinct account has been given 1^ 
Kem in his Manual of Indian Buddhism, pp. 12-46. 

« The Pali version make the tree a 4dla, while according to the Lalitavistara, I, 
pp. 82-83 it is a plaksa (fig tree). 
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’ IhSaane iufyatu me iaHrmh tvagasthimammm vtlayath ca ydiu | 

Aprdpya hodhim hahnlcalpcLdurUihhdm tiahidsaymt kdyainala^cal^yate || 

Lalitavistara, V, p. 362. 

8 Foucher, A., The Great Miracle of ^ravasti, Beqmnings of BuddMat Art, pp. 147ff. 
8 S^avastl was tlie place where all former Buddhas are said to have performed 
their greatest miracles (Kom, Maytual of Indian Buddhism, p, 33), 

This ev^ent is supposed to ha\e followed the Groat Miracle of SSravastI, as it is a 
fixed law that all Buddhas resoit to the heaven of the Thirty-throe gods after 
performing thoir Groat Miracle (Koru, Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 33). 
Bhattac harya, B,, Indian Buddhist Iconography, p. 3. 

Bhagavatl Prajfldparamitd pltavarnd dmbhugaikamnlchl paflcha^TathagcUa-mukupi 
vydkhydnamudrdvatl vUvadalapadme candrdsandsind sarvdla^kdra-vaatravatl, 
vdmadaksinapdriive utpalastha-praj^dpdramitdp^jstakadhdrinl . . . 

Sddhanamdld, I, p. 312; Bhattacharya, B., Indian Buddhist Iconography, 

p. 126. 

^8 Maiijuiriyam taptakdflcandbham paUcauirakumlrath dharmacakramudrasamd- 
yuktam prajhdpdramitdnmtaiiUotpaladhdriTwm simhaatham lalitak^eparh sarvd- 
lankdrahhtLsitam . . . Om Mahjuvara hum , . . 

Sddhanamdld, 1, p. Ill; Bhattacharya, H., Indian Buddhist Iconography, 

p. 26. 

Sddhanamdld, 11, p. 660; Bhattacharya, B., Indian Buddhist Iconography, 
pp. 13-14. 


Glossaby 

AbJutya-mndra — The gesture of assurant'e and protection. The hand bent 
and shghtlv elevated with the j)alm turned outward symbolizes this 
gesture. 

Ahhidhamma {Ahhidharma) — Buddhist Philosop} . 

Anjali-mndrd — The gesture of adoration symbolized in the two hands 
joined palm to ])alm before the breast. 

Bhafiga — The bend of the body. 

Bhumi8paria-{Bhu8p(iria-) mudrd — ^The gesture oi touching the eartli which 
symbolizes the Great Enlightenment at Bodiigaya. The right hand 
showing this gesture has the }>alm turned inward over the knee with 
the outstretched fingers touching the seat that stands for the ground. 

Dharmacakya^ (DharmacakrapravartanO’) mudra- The gesture connected 
with the preaching of the first sermon hy the Buddha at Sarnath. 
It consists of the two hands held near the breast with the jialm of the 
left inward and that of the right oiitw^ard 

Dhydna- (Samddhi-) mvdrd — The gesture of meditation consisting of the 
two hands, with palm upwards and fingers stretched, placed on the 
crossed soles of the feet. 

Dhydnl Buddhas — ^Tho Celestial Buddhas in jieaceful meditation. They 
have not to pass through the stage of a Bodhisattva, and it is from 
them, singly^ or collectively, that the other divinities are said to have 
emanated. 

Jatdmukuta — The matted locks of hair tied upward in the shape of a crown. 

Jndna’inudrd — The gesture signifying wisdom. It consists of one of the 
hands held near the breast, palm inward and with the thumb and index 
finger joined. 

Lalitdsami — The attitude of ease and grace in which one of the legs is bent 
in the usual position of the Buddha and the other dangles down. 

Mahdparinirvdna (Nirvdya, Parinirvdna) — The Great Decease; the passing 
of the Buddha into the unconditioned state of Nirvana. 

Mara — ^The wicked one in Buddliist legend and theology. 

Mudrd — Gesture signified with the disposition of the hands and fingers. 

Nirvana — See Mahdparinirvdya. 

Parinirvdya — See Mahdparinirvdna. 

Prabhamaydala — ^The aureole of effulgence. 
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Sddham — ^The procedure of invoking Buddhist gods and goddesses in 
worship. 

Sddhana-imld — Collection of such sddhanas. 

Samddhi-rmdm — See Dhydm-mudrd. 

Trihhafdga — ^The body with triple bends. 

Vajrdmna — ^The Diamond Seat on which the Buddha attained perfect 
wisdom (sambodhi). The term signifies also the dsam or attitude of 
meditation in which the two legs are firmly locked, one upon the other, 
with both the soles upwards. Sometimes, a small effigy of vajra 
(thunderbolt) is shown to indicate tlie attitude which is also known as 
Vajraparyankdsana. 

Varada-mudrd — ^The gesture of granting boons consisting of the pendent 
hand with jialm outward and fingers stretched. 
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TWO INSCRIBED IMAGES OF IMADPUR 

By Db. R. C. Mjijumdab, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.A.S.B. and 
De. J. N. Banerjea, M.A., Ph.D. 

(Received December 6, 1949) 

In an article published in this Society’s Journal, ^ I drew the attention 
of scholars to the fact that although the dates of these two records were 
very important in fixing the chronology of the Pal a kings, ‘we have to depend 
entirely on a footnote to an article by Dr. Hoernle so far as the reading 
of the date is concerned ’. For no facsimile of the inscriptions was published, 
and though the images containing them were exhibited at a meeting of this 
Society in 1881,2 they were not to be found in the Society’s collections, 
and all traces of them were lost. Mr. R. I). Banerji, who had the resources 
of both this Society and the Archaeological Department at his command, 
made a search for it, but could not trace it anywhere.® With the kind help 
of the General Secretary I ransacked the records of the Society to get some 
clues as to the movement of those images, but failed. In my article, 
referred to above, I pointed out that mistakes were frequently committed 
in those days, oven by learned scholars, in reading numeral figures, and 
therefore held that ‘it is extremely doubtful how far reliance may be placed 
on the very cursory reading of the date added in a footnote by Dr. Hoernle,^ 
uhchecked by anybody else*. In conclusion I expressed the hope that 
‘in view of the importance of the inscriptions an earnest effort should be 
made to trace those images ’. 

Quite recently, while going through the Proceedings of the Indian 
History Congress held at Bombay in 1947,® I found a paper written by 
Dr. C. C. Das Gupta about these very images which he accidentally came 
across in the King Edward VIII Gallery of the British Museum. Unfor- 
tunately my article on the subject escape his notice, and he did not seem 
to realize the importance of the date; in any case, he did not discuss its 
reading. No facsimile of the inscriptions was published along with the 
article, but it appeared from a footnote that Dr. Das Gupta was in possession 
of the ‘impressions of these inscriptions’. I accordingly approached him 
and was told that they were sent to the authorities of the Indian History 
Congress but were neither published nor returned to him. I then took up 
the matter with the Congress authorities and after about a month or two 
recovered the photographs of the images and pencil rubbings of the two 
inscriptions. 

These justified the apprehensions I felt about the correctness of the 
reading of the date by Hoernle, which has been also endorsed by Dr. Das 
Gupta. The three letters before the figure 48 were road by Hoernle as 
samatt and by Dr. Das Gupta as samatta.^ But the last of these three letters, 
as will be evident from the facsimile, cannot be read either as ^ or U, It 


1 JRASBL, Vn, 218. 

* Proc. ASB, 1881, p. 98. 

8 E, 8ch. Med, Sc„ p. 37. 

8 Tnd. Ant,, XIV, 165. 

8 P. 246 ff. 

8 It has been actually printed in one case as aamaffa (p. 247) which is probably 
a printing mistake for samatta, 

8 


( 247 ) 
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is quite unlike any letter of the period of Mahipala so far known to us,^ 
but closely resembles the figure for hundred given in Biihler’s chart, Plate 
IX, Col. IX, the only difference being that the wedge-like sign, instead of 
being attached to the top is placed at the bottom, such as we find also in 
the Nepal MSS. (Biihler’s chart. Cols. XXT, XXVI). I would therefore 
read the date is 148. This, referred to the well-known Nepal era of 880 
A.D., would bo equivalent to 1028 A.D., and this is quite satisfactory, as 
we have got another inscription of Mahipala at Samath, dated 1083 Samvat 
or 1026 A.D. The use of the Nepalese era need not cause any surprise. 
Regarding the intimate connection between Nepal and the Palas about the 
time of Mahipala, the following observations of L6vi may be quoted: 

'It is not impossible that the Pala dynasty had imposed at this time 
(beginning of 11th century) at least a nominal suzerainty over Nepal. This 
satisfactorily explains the presence, in the Nepalese collection, of manu- 
scripts copied during the reign of the Palas, specially of Mahipala and 
Nayapala. Religion must have made the intercourse between Nepal and 
Pala dominions more intimate and frequent 

In view of this close relation between Nepal and the Pala dominions 
it is quite conceivable that the dedicator of the image was an inhabitant 
of Nepal, and hence used the Newari ora with which he was familiar.® 

If my reading of the date be accepted, we get a fixed point in the 
chronology of the Pala kings, and the Sarnath Inscription may be definitely 
regarded as having been engraved during the reign of Mahipala and not 
after his death, as held by some scholars.^ Besides, the necessity for 
assigning a long reign of about 60 years to Mahipala having disappeared, 
the dates of the earlier Pala kings may be suitably adjusted. For example, 
the rojgn-j)eriod of Narayanapala may be placed about ten years later, and 
his recovery of Magadha from the Pratiharas may be dated after, and not 


1 It no douht looks like n with cither an u-Tcdra or t joined to it. But a comparison 
of the letter witli the na occurring twice in this short record shows that the letter is 
different ; the circle is attached to the perpendicular lino in net, but there is a small bar 
between the two in this letler. Even if wo read it as nta or nu it gives no sense. 
Saniavla might be a mistake for Sdmanin, but then Samanta followed by 48 is 
ineaniugless. 

2 Le Nepal, II, 188. 

8 It may be noted that the numeral figure 4 is unlike that used in Bengal and 
Bihai during the Pala and Sena ]ieriods, but closely resembles the form used in Nepalese 
MSS. (Cambridge MSS. Add. 1644 dated 326 NS.J205 A.B.—Bondairs Cat., 
PI. V). 

The close <*oimoctior bt^tweeri Eastern India and Nepal in those days is evidenced 
in various ways, and particulaily Ihiough old maiiusf lipts. The follcmmg information, 
kindly supplied by Mr. S. K. Saiaswati, may be cited as not very infr(‘quent instam os 
whore manuscripts written in Ni'wan, tlie script of Nopal, refer to Indian kings in 
their colophons, or wheie manuscii])ts wiitten in an Indian script boar dates in the 
Nepal ora. 

(i) Manuscript of K ah'! ikdmata, written in Newari script, but with the date referred 

to the reign of Rainapaladcva of the Pala dynasty of Bengal {. . . .^dmndemsya 
Parameivara - Paramahhaffaraka - Paramasaugata - Mahdrdjddhirdja- ^rltnad- Pdmapdla- 
devaaya pravardha ). Sastri, Nepal Catalogue, I, p. 54. 

(ii) Manuscript of Astaadhaarikd Prajit/dpdramiid written in Newari Banja but 
dedicated by VasantfdovI, queen of Govindachandra, the Gahadavala king of ICanauj 

- Kanvakubj - ddhipaty-a^vapaii-gajapati-narapati -rdjatrayddhipati^vidhavidydvicd- 
ra’vdcaspali-S'rlmad-Govindacandradetaaya pratdpavaSatah rdjfli 4ri-pravaramakdydna- 
ydyinydh srl V dsantidevydh deyadharmoyam . . . .). Sastri, Ibid., II, p. 78. 

(iii) Manuscript of Padmanabha-aarngtaha written in Bengali but with the date 

ill the Nepal era {Nayapdlade^ty-dbhilikhyamdna samvat 366 ). Saatri, Ibid,, II, 

p. 19. 

(iv) Manuscript of Ndgdnanda written in Bengali but with the date in Nepal era 
31 3 during the rei^ of Lalbshmikamadeva. Sastri, Jbid,^ II, p. 39. 

* B.JD. Banerji — Pdlaa of Bengal, p. 76. 

8b 
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before, the collapse of the Pratihara power by the Rastrakuta invasion. 
But these questions need not be discussed in detail till after my reading of 
the date is generally accepted. 

As regards the inscriptions themselves, the last portion in each case 
cannot be satisfactorily made out. But it is quite clear that the two 
records are not identical as Hoemle thought. 1 give below the readings 
of Dr. Hoernle and Dr. Das Gupta and then add my own, which is only a 
tentative one, based on the pencil rubbings which Dr. Das Gupta brought 
from England. 

Hoemle : — ^riman-Mahipaladeva-rajasa samatt 48 jest a dina 

Sukala pakea 2. 

Dr. Das Gupta : — (1 ) Sriman Mahipala deva raja samatta 48 jestha dine 

Sukala paksa 2, laoo . , . oo. . . . deyadharmo. 

(2) Sriman Mahijialadevaraja samatta 48 jestha dine 

sukala paksa 2 . . laoo oo . . . . deya. 

My reading : — (1) Orh 6riman-Mahipaladeva-raja sam 148 jestha-dine 

Kiikala> paksa 2 alaicakoiri Mahava>suta sahi 
dovadharmma. (Two letters kara are written at 
the right end, above the line, and in a position 
which seems to indicate that they are to bo 
inserted after sdhi.) 

(2) Om 6riman-Mahipaladeva-raja sam 148 jestha-dine 
Bukala-paksa 2 alaicakoiri sahi vahupa^ thau- 
kara deva(dharma). 

The first part containing the date has been discussed above. The 
remaining letters evidently contained tho donor’s name as the word deia- 
dhamia indicates. But it is difficult to construe this part and find out the 
actual name. Tho word Sahi is common and so is Kara which precedes 
deradharma. The common word alaicakoiri is very puzzling. This part 
may have been written in a provincial dialect of which the possessive is 
formed by ra or Kara. The writer or the scribe had a poor Imowledge of 
Sanskrit. Cf. e.g. Mahipala for Mahipala, Jeslha for Jyaistha, Suta for Snta, 
and sukala for iukla. The final consonants or hhnaii and f^aw are also not 
properly indicated and one might read them as ^rlwana and Saw a. 

So far about the inscriptions. The images also throw much light on the 
history of mediaeval art m Eastern India. Inscribed images containing dates 
assignable to a particular era are very few and far between, and from this 
point of view these two finely cast bronze piec'es give us a clear idea about 
tho excellent state of the bronzecaster’s art in the first half of the eleventh 
century A.D. Their iconograjiliic features are also of great interest, as will 
appear from a note by Dr. J. N. Banerjea, appended to this paper. 

R. C. Majumdar. 

Appendix. 

The identification and descriptior of the two bronze images as given 
by Dr. C. C. Das Gupta in his article published in the Proceedings of the 
Bombay (Tenth) Session of the Indian History Congress (247-48) require 
some modification. He has accepted the Museum label of one of the tw^o 
images as ‘Balarama, Laksmi and Vasudeva*. But there can be no doubt 
that the composition stands for ‘Balarama, Ekanam^a (also known in com* 
paratively late period as Subhadra) and Krsna-Vasudeva. The earliest 


^ It may be read as pu also. 
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account of such composito icons is found in the chapter on Pratimalaksauam 
in the BrhaisaThhiid (S. Dvivedi’s Edition, p. 780). It reads — *EkdnamM 
kdryd devl Baladeva-kr^v^yor-madhye I Katisamsthitd-vdrnakard sarojam- 
itareria c-odvahati," It means that ‘the goddess Ekanamsa should be 
placed between Baladeva and Krsua; her loft hand should rest on her hip, 
while the other (right) one should carry a lotus*. The Visnu-dharmottara 
(Bk. Ill, Ch. 86, 71-2) also gives us an identical account of Ekanamsa: 
Ekdnamsdpikartavyd devl padmdkardtatM I Katistha-vdmahastd sdmadhyas- 
thd Jidma-Kfanayo}} . It is true that the goddess shown in the middle has 
a different disposition of her hands, the loft one holding a mirror, and the 
right, an indistinct object ( ? a lotus). But her position in relation to the 
two other figures makes this suggestion highly probable, if not certain. The 
mirror also is one of tlie characteristic attributes of Durga-Parvati vho is 
no other than Ekanamsa in one of her aspects; the left hand of Parvati in 
the inscribed Hara-Parvati imago of the time of Kumaragupta I found at 
Kosam and now in the Indian Museum holds a darpana (a mirror). The 
image of Baladeva on her right can be correctly described us follows: the 
god stands under the canopy of the spread seven hoods of a snake, wears 
the usual ornaments, sacred thread ancl Vanamfila, his back right and left 
hands are resj)ectively placed on a umi^ala (a pestle) and a hala (ploughshare), 
while the front left holds a pdnapdtia (a drinking vessel), the front right 
holding a scythe-like object. Baladeva or Samkarsaiia, in one aspect of 
his conception, is a bucolic or harvest god, and the attributes in his hand 
emphasize this character. Vasudeva-Ki^na on the loft of the godd(»ss is 
adorned vdth his usual ornaments, FawawdZa, etc., his back right and left 
hands resting respectively on a gadd (a mace) and a cakra (a discus), the 
front ones holding a lotus bud and a conch-shell respectively. Dr. Das 
Gupta’s description of the decorative design on the back of the composition 
can also be improved. On the top corners of the transom are shown on 
either side a peacock which lifts with a string the snout of a makara from 
whoso mouth issues a row of pearls ending on tlie head of a horse-like animal 
from whose back rises upwards a long, lean, stylized lion which touches 
the pearls with its paws. There is little doubt that it is a somewhat novel 
version of the Gaja-ddrdula motif so frequently found in mediaeval eastern 
art. A stone relief of Ekanamsa in the collection of the Lucknow Museum 
was correctly identified by J. C. Ghosh (wrongly described by Prayag Dayal 
as Lak^aua, Sita and Rama). The composition is very similar to the 
bronze relief under discussion, the left hand of the goddess, however, holds 
a lotus as laid down in the texts; the middle figure of Ekanamsa 
alone shows two flying garland-bearer Vidyadharas on either side of its 
lotus nimbus, thus marking it out as the principal deity. The goddess 
was the tribal deity of the Yadavas; it is proved by some epic and Puraiiic 
passages (JEASB, 1936, p. 43, pi. 7). An extract from the Kaumndi- 
mahoUava quoted by A. Ghosh (Ind, Culture, IV, 272) also proves this, 
though the name is wrongly put there as Ekananga (A. Ghosh has correctly 
emended it). J. C. Ghosh has suggested with some justification that the 
images of Jagannatha, BalarSma and Subhadra in the Puri temple are local 
adaptations of this triad, and ‘the worship at Puri may represent the 
superimposition of Vaishuavisra over 6aktism’ (JRA8B, 1936, 46-6). The 
principal object of worship enshrined in the main sanctum of the temple 
of Ananta-Vasudeva at Bhuvane^vara (Orissa) is nothing but this composition 
(Balarama, Subhadra or Ekanamsa and Vasudeva Kpjua) which also is to 
be found inside a subsidiary shrine within the compound of the Lingaraja 
temple in the same place. It seems that the Ekanamsa cult was of some 
importance in Eastern India in the mediaeval times. 
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The other bronze shows a row of five figures of which the one in the 
extreme left is Ga^e^a and that in the extreme right is Virabhadra. 
The middle figures are those of the three Mdlflcds mother-goddesses, who 
can be named from left to right as Kaumari, Brahmani and VaisDavi. The 
heads of all the deities are surrounded each by a halo. Gane^a is four-armed, 
his back right and left hands holding a radish and a hatchet, his front right 
hand holds a citron, while the front left, a potful of sweets to w^hich his 
trunk is applied ; he is seated in the ardJiaparyanlca pose, his right foot resting 
on his mount, a mouse. The next figure is that of the two-armed Kaumari 
seated in the same pose, her right foot placed on the cognisance of her 
consort, a peacock or a cock; she carries an indistinct object in her right 
hand, while her left hand is put behind the back of a small child-like figure 
placed on her lap. The figure of the child (Kvmdra) seems to have some 
allusion to her name Kaumari, who was the ^akti of the war god, Skanda- 
kumara. The next figure is that of the two-armed Brahman!, her left foot 
resting on the back of the sw^an, right hand holding a citron ( ?), and the 
left one a lotus-stalk (?). After her comes the four-armed Vaisnavi, with 
Garuda beneath her right foot, holding in her four hands a lotus 
bud, a gadd, a caJcra, and a ^ankha from the lower right onwards; she is 
adorned with a ravarndld and the usual ornaments. The last figure in the 
row is that of Virabhadra, and not Kuvera, as suggested by Dr. Das Gupta, 
for it was the iconographic convention among the mediaeval artists of 
Eastern India, to place the Miitpka figures between those of Gaijei^a and 
Virabhadra who were regarded as their guardians. The objects in the two 
hands of Virabhadra, an vgra form of ^iva,are not clear from the photograph. 
Near the loft corner of the pedestal are shown three pitchers w^hich un- 
doubtedly stand for the ritual ghatas of the three mother-goddesses. Flames 
rising upwards are show n in the middle of the pedestal. The sculpture is of 
unique interest, inasmuch as only throe of the Matrikas are depicted, and 
Kaumari is placed first in the place of Brahmani. It can be compared 
with two stone sculptures in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta 
University, each of which depicts the same theme in a slightly altered 
grouping. In the first Virabhadra is placed first, after whom come in order 
Brahmani, Kaumari and Vaisnavi with their usual cognisances, followed by 
the four-armed Ganej^a. The stone slab has a short inscrij)tion in late Pala 
script on its back, reading — deyadharwo'yam. The Museum records show 
that it was presented by a gentleman from Bogra. The second, which comes 
from the coUection of the late Mr. P. C. Mookerjee, shows the three goddesses 
with Virabhadra, but Gane^a is absent. The worship of these Tri-Matrika 
images as cult-objects throws some light on one aspect of Saktism in Eastern 
India. 


J. N. Banebjea. 
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VALUE AND IMPORTANCE OF MANUSCRIPTS IN OLDEN TIMES 
By Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarti, Krishnagar College 
(Received May 11, 1950) 

In studying manuscripts our attention is mainly directed to the text 
and subject-matter of the work copied. Paleography and the material of 
writing have also received some consideration. But details about owners 
and copyists as well as any other information about the manuscripts do not 
so far appear to have been given the consideration they so richly deserve. 
It is, however, found that they occasionally contain valuable and interesting 
bits of information about social and cultural history. 

It is from these sources that wo may form an idea about the high esteem 
in which manuscripts were held — ^about attempts that were made for the 
dissemination of learning through the multiplication i and presentation 
of manuscripts and about the state of education and culture in the country 
in genoral.2 Curious sidelights are also incidentally thrown on important 
historical facjts.^ The puT7)ose of the present paper is to draw attention 
to this neglected aspect of manuscript-study. It does not claim to give an 
exhaustive traatment of the subject but aims at giving illustrative notes 
on some of the points with the hope that fuller treatment will bo made by 
some other scholar. 

Books were a rather rare commodity before the introduction of printing. 
Clearly they wore not as easily accessible even with money as now. Ordinary 
people with a love of learning but with limited financial resources expe- 
rienced great difficulties in securing books, owners as a rule, l)eing very 
unwilling to part with them lest they should be lost or damaged.^ The time 
required and the hard labour involved in copying books can be very well 
imagined. Hence manuscripts of books were regarded as valuable treasures. 
We have it on record t.hat at the time of Marhatta depredations in Bengal 
in the middle of the 18th century the people were fleeing with their children, 
the images of their tutelary deities as well as loads of manuscripts — ^the 
things which they considered to be their most valued possessions.® 


1 Woll-to -do-persons often undertook to get many copies of important works 
prepared for the use of readers. It is reported that one had got lumdreds of copies 
of the Kalpakirandvaliviinii made evidently for tliis purpose {PreuSastisamgraha, 
Ahmodabad, 1 993 V.S., IT,' 879). 

* Literacy and culture was not unknown among the masses. Manuscripts of 
popular works in the provincial languages copied by members of the lower classes are 
not rare. Female education does not seem to have been in os deplorable a condition 
as is generally supposed to be. Manuscripts of even Sanskrit works on different subjects 
are known to have been copied by and for ladies (R.A.S.B., i.e.. Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, WII, Introduction, p.xiii, 
PraiastUamgrah^i, IT, 697, 698, 702, 696 of p. 197, 709, 734, 742, etc.) 

« One manuscript recording its date of copying states that it was copied in 
1687 V.S. at a time when Gujarat was passing through very bad days of famine and 
pestilence vividly described by the copyist in a few verses (Pra^astimmgraha, II, p. 1 98). 


* Cf. Tlie popular adage JnTT I Of course, there 

wore honourable exceptions and we have instances of manuscripts being copied for 
one’s own use as well as for the use of others. 


® Citracampil of Baj^edvara VidyalaAkara : 
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In fact, a sort of sanctity came to be associated with manuscripts. 
On occasions like the Sarasvati Puja or Vasanta Paficami day they are 
still ceremonially worshipped especially in Bengal. Worship is also offered 
to sacred books before they are recited on particular occasions. It may be 
mentioned that in those matters more sanctity js attached to manuscripts 
than to printed books. Making gifts of manuscripts was regarded as highly 
meritorious. Ballala Sona (12th century) in the IMra^adana and Vidyadana 
sections of his famous Ddnasdgara as well as other later compilers of similar 
treatises quotes elaborate extracts from the 6astras referring to the great 
merits accruing from the gifiing of copies of Puranas, the Ramayana, the 
Mahabharata, the Dharmasamhitas and the Vedangas. Regular ceremonies 
are prescribed for copying and presenting manuscripts to temples as well as 
to pandits. The Jains laid special stress on the importance, from a religious 
standpoint, of copying and making gifts of manuscripts — ^gifts that were 
regarded as most efficacious of all religious acts (Pra^astisamgraha, T, pp. 19, 
27, 31, 38, 43, 46, 71).i Consequently numerous libraries or bhandaras 
sprang up containing valuable stocks of manuscripts. Building up such 
libraries was considered to be conducive to religious merit (PraAoHtimrn- 
grahay II, MS. No. 373) and many people presented manuscripts to them 
(Ihid.y No. 375, 380, 737.) The practice of giving away sacred books is 
known to this ^y.2 It is gathered from statements recorded in a number 
of manuscripts that people with a religious bent of mind would get copies 
of works, generally religious texts, made by professional copyists and make 
gifts of them to monasteries and religious teachers with a view to earn 
spiritual blessings for themselves or for their relatives. The act of 
copying itself was regarded as a work capable of winning religious 
merit. We have reference to a number of amateur copyists, including 
several ladies, who took upon themselves the task of copying books 
with this end in view (PraSaMisaTngraha, II, MS. No. 91, 213, 812). 
The necessity of multiplying copies of works from the mundane point 
of view is emphasised by Rajasekhara (10th century) in his Kdvya- 
Mlmdmsd (Chapter X). Ho instructs poets to make many copies of 
their works as soon as they are finished; for a solitary manuscript may 
be lost or damaged through one or other of many causes like water, fire, 
sale and even gift. If, however, different copies are in the hands of different 
learned men there is every likelihood of their being carefully preserved and 
studied. It is for this reason that a Bengali scholar, Gangadhara, who 
composed a commentary on the Mugdhahodhay notified in the press in July, 
1838, offering a reward of five rupees to any scholar who would make out 


1 


irrf% viftr flvir i 

^aivrir^Tif vwk n 


»r fir « 

ir t »ncT l 

^ & iNrqfrFr f% n 

2 The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal possesses a manuscript of the Agnipurdna 
which was presented after recital to a Brahmin Narayana by name in the year 1865 
V.S. (R.A.S.B., V, 3735). ^ ^ 
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a copy of his work and take it. The author hoped that if the work would 
thus come to the notice of the scholars all errors and inaccuracies would be 
detected and corrected.^ 

Of course, professional copyists were given remuneration for their work 
and regular sale of manuscripts was also not unknown. It is interesting to 
study the rates of remuneration and the prices charged for particular manu- 
scripts. Information available in this connection is scanty very few manu- 
scripts giving necessary details in the matter. And I have not come across 
any very old manuscript containing any indication of its actual price or 
fee for copying. There are of course some old manuscripts referring to the 
existence of professional copyists who had occasionally to be paid large 
sums of money.2 It would, however, appear that there was no fixed rate 
which was determined as usual by the degree of demand. Ward has noted 
the price and rate of copying as current in Calcutta in the beginning of the 
19th century. According to him the price of written copies of the Mugdha- 
hodha, if written with care, was about Rs.3. Inferior copies were sold at 
one rupee and a half. A written copy of the Amarakoia sold for Rupees throe 
(A View of the History, Literature and Mythology of the Hindoos, Vol. I, 
p. 674, 677 f.n.). It is known that a copy of Pujari Goswamin’s com- 
mentary on the Gita^ovinda was sold for ten annas only in 1812 (R.A.S.B., 
VII, p. 134). It was in the first half of the 19th century that Pandit Isvara 
Chandra Vidyasagara acquired the following manuscripts at the prices noted 
against each : — 


Kavyadar^a (2,000 letters) 

Maghatika of Kavivallabha Cakravarti s 
Rasamanjaripraka^a of Nage.4a Bhatta (900 letters) 
Kiratatika of Mallinatha ^ 


Rupee one and a 
quarter. 

Rupees five, 

Annas eight. 
Rupees two and a 
half. 


I am noting here the price of another manuscript in the Vangiya 
Sahitya Parishat which quotes its price: — 

Bengali version of the Ramayana by Krttivasa, dated 

1218 B.S. (1817 A.D.) (VSP manuscript No. 2574) . . Rupees five. 

There are some manuscripts which do not record the exact prices but 
only refer to the transactions of sale or exchange. Thus we are told how 
even a vedic manuscript was purchased by one Vaidyanatha on payment 
of money and that one Upadhyaya was witness in the matter. ^ A manu- 
script of the Prabodhacandrodaya was exchanged for a copy of a work pre- 
sumably of the name of Rasdmftasindhufi The acquisition by money of 
two Jain manuscripts in 1343 and 1361 V.S. is referred to in the Prasasti- 
samgraha (I, 161, 163). 


I B. N. Banerji, Samvddpaire SekdUr Kathd, Vol, II (2nd edition), p. 164. 

* S^wrfir g i 

(MS. datod 1362 V.S. — PraSastisamgraka, I, 32.) 
ftujf « {ihid., i. 63.) 

* The MS. of 10,000 letters wets copied in 1218 B.S. (1817 A.D.) for rupees fifteen. 

* The manuscript was copied in 1736 S.E. (1814 A.D.) at a cost of rupees seven. 
The Vidyasagara Collection of Manuscripts is now deposited in the Vangiya Sahitya 
Parisat of Calcutta. 

6 R.A.S.B.,II, 614. 

« R.A.8.B.. VII, p. 264. 
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As regards the rate of cop 3 dng, Ward gives it as one rupee or twelve 
annas for every 32,000 letters in the beginning of the 19th century {op, ciL, 
p, 599). In his opinion the rate was very high as the charges for copying 
big works like the Mahabharata would be exorbitant, E». L. Milra puts it 
at rupees four for 1,000 41okas in the sixties of the last century {Proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1869, p. 133). 

I quote below the rates of copying as found in some manuscripts: — 

Padmapurana (Patalakhauda) (R.A.S.B., V, 3474) . . Rupees seven. 

Kularnavatantra (R.A.S.B., VII, p. 48) . . . . Rupee one. 

. Kalikamahgala, a Bengali work, by Kpsuarama Dasa, was copied in 
1159 B.S. (1752 A.D.) for rupees two and two pieces of cloth. — 
(R.A.S.B., IX, 322.) 

In 1 714 a copy of Bengali Mahabharata was made on condition that the 
copyist would be honourably maintained for life with food. He was 
also given some foe in cash and an aimual grant. — (S. Sen, Bangla 
Sdhityer Ttihdsa, Vol. I, 2nd edition, p. 465, f.n. 4.) 

A Bengali version of the Ramayaua (four Kapdas) was copied for rupees 
seven in cash together with a promised presentation of cloth, napkin 
and sweets. — (VSP, MS. No. 303, Chittaranjan Collodion.) 

Bengali version of the Mahabharata (Virataparva) was copied for one 
mpeo in 1110 B.S. (1703 A.II.).— (Descr. Cal. Bong. MSS. Cal. 
Univ., Vol. ITT, p. 572.) 

Bengali version of the Mahabharata (6antiparva) was copied for only 
thirteen annas in 1253 B.S. (1840 A.D.). — {Ibid,, p. 717.) 

It must, however, be confessed that the profession of a copyist was 
never considered to be honourable in society. The sale of learning in every 
form was deprecated at all times. There are definite records to show that 
when the printing jjress came to be introduced it was not doomed proper to 
got books printed and sell them. As a matter of fact copies cf costly pub- 
lications like the Ramayaua, the Mahabharata, the ^abdakalpadruma and 
the Bhagavata were distributed free among learned pandits by a number of 
wealthy landlords of Bengal who published the works at considerable expense 
in the 10th century. 

Like the imprecatory verses in land giants there wore imprecatory 
verses at the end of manuscripts throwing interesting light on the value 
and importance of manuscripts. The date and authorship of the verses are 
not known. Some of them occur in fairly old manuscripts. The first half of 

the most popular of these verses 

occurs in a manuscript from Nepal stated to have been copied in N.S. 217 
(1097 A.D.). The expression is quoted by Puru- 

sottamadeva (circa 10th~12th century) in his Bha§av|:tti (II.2.24), Only 
a very few of those verseS, presumably the older ones, have attained celebrity 
being found in manuscripts of different parts of the country — ^in some 
cases in translated versions in later Indian languages. They were specially 
com])osed fc r the purpose at different times by different people including 
not unlikdy some of the copyists themselves. It may, however, be noted 
that the main themes of the verses are identical, their principal object is 
laying erapliasis on the importance of manuscripts. It will be interesting 
to collect the verses from manuscripts scattered over various places. They 
have so far received scant attention at the hands of scholars engaged in 
the study of MSS. J am placing before the world of scholars a bird’s-eye 
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view of the verses. It is expected that this will be followed by a thorough 
and systematic study by other workers. 

The verses may be divided into four classes in view of the subject- 
matter of their contents. One class of these verses speaks very harsh words 
about people who would feel tempted to steal books. All sorts of curses 
are heaped on them. Vulgar insinuations are made about their birth and 
parentage. A few verses falling under this class are quoted below. Prose 
lines are found in Bengali MSS. containing various curses and vulgar 
insinuations. 

i 

*Zci: firepc shtr » 

(MS. dated 1689 S.E. — Calcutta Sans. 
Coll. Cat., V, 70.) 

rfi »i%cT n 

(Tanjore Catalogue, XVIIT, 14585, 
R.A.S.B., VIII, 6062 whore the 

second foot runs 

finr 55 ITH B (R.A.S.B., VIT, 6689.) 

tTTcr: TT^JT B (R.A.S.B., VH, 4975.) 

RTcTT fimi cl^ *9 B 

(R.A.S.B. MS. No. 5204.) 

The second class of verses contains appeals for tho proper prosorvalion 
cf these fragile objects. MSS. were required to be carefully looked after 
like one’s own children though they were to be tightly bound iiy) like enemies, 
incidental reference is made in these verses to the hard labour involved in 
the work of copying. A general a})poal in prose is found recorded in an old 
MS. of the 12th century in the following words: — 

(MS. dated 11^5 A.D.— R.A.S.B., IH, 
1924.) 

A few verses of this class are noted below : — 

355%*?!^^ 'n I 

(PraSofiisamgraha, I. MSi No. 142 — 
MS. dated 1293 V.S., 108— MS. 
dated 1384 V.S.) 
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I 

(Praiastiaafugrahi, II, MS. No. 740. 
It also occurs in MSS. No. 164, 200, 
637, 666.) 

?resr NPod ttai ^*r yfnura^ g 

Variants: — VII 4^1, I 

(R.A.S.B., VIII, 6114, Praiastisam- 
qrdha I, MS. No. Ill (dated 1806 
V.S.); II, MS. No. 666, Lakshman 
Svaruj)’s Introduction to Nighantu, 
j). 33 ; Descr. Cat. Tanjore Library, 
I, p. 270.) 




II 


(New Indian Antiquary, Jxdy 1938, p. 250, f.n. 4.) 


^ 

( I«f ? ) T«14?VST«i f 


(R.A.S.B., II, 306, Descr. Cat. Tanjoro 
Library, I, p. 255, II, p. 22, N.I.A., 
July 1938, p. 250, f.n. 4.) 

In this connection reference may be made to the prayers for the long 
life of the manuscripts. 


^ . TV . . III?! ■ . 1^ . 

(PraSastisamgraha, I, 13 (1498 V.S.).) 


>« 

(PraSastisanigra'ha, I. 24, 43.) 

Variants 
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NPfigi 

(R.A.S.B., VIII, 6140, PraSastisam- 
grahay II, 1082.) 

3ro%^% fipinw i 
<n3ws^ ?prf>raif^rpimT5ft g%: n 

{Praiastisamgrdhayl, 14 (1308 V.S.).) 

Wxifk 

VJ 

^rfar^ig: aT3T% efU^RT: I 

IlSTTfa ’HTJ 

cTTW^iT^ ?rftifw;f^ giWT*!?]; II 

(PraSastisamgrahiy I, 16.) 

The third class of verses containing apologetic statements regarding 
errors of copying is perhaps the oldest and most popular. 

w cr«iT *rT% f;ti5i3Fj^ i 

wjft jrf?r«W! r 

(R.A.R.B., VIII, 6110) 

Variant ;— I 

^TTf^ "SPIH^ nifSi f5ffl5?T J??rT I 

^ ^ *1 II 

{Praiastimmgraha, I, MS. No. 17 (dated 
1306 V.S.), 18 (1383 V.S.), 20 (1480 
V.S.), 22 (1318 V.S.), 92 (1306 V.S.), 
111 (1306 V.S.).) 

(R.A.S.B., II, 318, Praiastisamgraha, 
II, No. 746.) 


A complete verso with this as the fourth foot is found in the Tanjore 
Catalogue (Vol. I, p. 464). It runs : — 

Hwfa w# !«% I 


(N.I.A., July 1938, p. 250, f.n. 4.) 
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(PraSaMisamgraha, I, No. 4 (dated 
1334 V.S.').) 

jf^nvr i 

’T mii %33^!r«r « 

Variants;— JTf^fW^WW PSTfild *T^T, 

5*pnf?Tft:fR, sr fr % 

Cs. 

g 

(PraSastisamgraha, lly No. 525, 1261, 
Descr. Cat. Tanjoro Library, I, 
p. 22; IV, p. 2368.) 

Several more verses of a similar type are found in MSS. described in 
the Tanjore Catalogue (I, p. 22; V, p. 2554) as also in a MS. of the Subhd- 
^tasuradruma a verse from the colophon of which is quoted on the last 
page of Prof. Kosambi’s edition of ^atakcUrayadi-subM^itasamgraha in 
the Singhi Jain Series. I am indebted to Dr. V. Raghavan of the Madras 
University for drawing my attention to those verses along with some other 
verses found in the Tanjore Catalogue. 

The fourth class of verses seeks the well-being of all including readers, 
copyists and owners of MSS. 

sini i 

{Pradastimmgraha, I, No. 1.5 (dated 
1221 V.S.), 23 (1299 V.S.), 1.54 
(1326 V.S.).) 

^ vre!Rr*rf ^ i 

Variant :— JTWW ?r4vr*rRt I 

Os, 

(Prdiastisamgraha, IT, No. 1118, 1137, 
1228, 1255, Lakshman Svarup’s 
Introduction to Nighantu, p. 37.) 

fwfiifi w g m i tmKd t g 

{Sdhitya Pari^at Patrikd, 34, 162-3.) 

The great importance attached to MSS., particularly the sanctity asso- 
ciated with them, had one baneful effect in adversely affecting the critical 
spirit of the people. The people at large would blindly accept as infallible 
whatever was found in MSS. They would be reluctant to question their 
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veracity and instances are not lacking whore inaccurate readings, evidently 
due to copyist’s error, have been accepted resulting in curiously wong 
interpretations. An d of alc§drdlavaytMinah syuh in a sutra of the Aiva- 
Idyanagfhyaautra (IV. 5. 2) was somehow missed in the text of the &vMhitattva 
of Raghunandana and commentators had net the least hesitation in accept- 
ing akSdrahvaria as the correct reading and endowing it with a special sense. 
It is indeed a relief in these circumstances to meet with cases whore copyist’s 
errors are recognized and propriety of readings found in MSS. discussed on 
strictly logical grounds. Instances are met with in diflFeront woi ks though 
they have not as yet been collected and properly studied. Prof. P. K. 
Gode referred to a number of them from the works of Hemadri and Ananda- 
tirthai. I have come upon a good number in a Smyti work of Govinda- 
nanda of Bengal (15th century) which I propose to deal with in a separate 
paper. 


1 Textual criticism in the Thirteenth Century, A, C. Woolner Commemoration 
Volume, pp. 106-08. 
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The Mttbia and theib Ghotul. By Vbrbiee Elwin. Published by 

Oxford University Press in 1947. Royal octavo size. Pages xxi+730. 

Coloured plates 3, half-tone plates 151, black and whit<' drawings 

146, and maps 9. Price Rs.25. 

Dr, Elwin needs no introduction. As a voluminous writer on the 
tribal life of the Central Provinces, Chattisgarh and Orissa he is equaUy 
well-known to anthropologists and laymen in India and abroad. He started 
life as a missionary but had been later on invited to join Government 
service. Has sympathy for the tribal peoples finds ample exi^ression through 
his writings. 

The book under review contains a graphic account ol a hitherto 
practically unknown tribe, the Murias of Bastar. Field-work among this 
tribe was carried out between 1935 and 1942. An analysis of Appendix I 
shows that his visits to the ghotuls (dormitory of tlie unmarried), which 
form the main theme of the book, were concentrated betweem November 
1940 and April 1941, and again in November and December of 1941. 

The laboratory-scientist is required to give a detailed description 
of his experiment so that it might be reproduced by other workeis in the 
field, both for verification as well as for further development. This is a 
fundamental feature universally recognized. In the same manner the 
investigator in field-sciences is required to describe in detail his method 
of investigation and particulars connected with his field. In anthro- 
pological field-work this is more necessary as it records the picture of a 
changing society at a particular point of time. The nature and amount 
of change in tlie life of a people or in the make-up of an institution can 
only be judged if field- workers give details of their investigations. Social 
science may contribute its own mite to the benefit ol human society by 
studying these changes and suggesting means to avoid their bad efects 
and adapt good ones. In recognition of this principle Dr. Elwin has, 
this time, given us some clues to his field-methods in pages xi to xiv. 

It seems that the author did not know Muria language for which he 
borrowed the services of an educated Muria, Dhanuram by name (p. xiv). 
He perhaps carried out his investigation with the help of interpreters, 
or might be, in Gondi, where possible. There is no direct mention of 
this important fact. 

Dr. Elwdn conducted a statistical inquiry ‘into certain specific fa^ts 
relating to marriage from 2,000 adult married Muria men distributed in 
220 villages*. It appears that the villages were selected by him, but he 
does not mention whether the 2,000 men were also similaiJy selected or 
taken at random. There is some difference between a selected sample 
and a random sample. An account of a sample survey should include 
this essential information The author has neither printed the question- 
naire nor dealt with the qualifications of his assistants who actually con- 
ducted the survey. It is, therefore, not possible to ascertain whether 
the assistants had the required theoretical knowledge of anthropology. 
These are important omissions in view of the fact that ‘the results of this 
inquiry are among the most valuable conclusions of this book*. The 
statistical inquiry seems to have been conducted from the male point 
of view only, omitting the female side altogether. If he had oolleoted 

9 ( 268 ) 
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data from the 2,000 wives of these Muria men, on the very same 
topics, he could have enriched our literature to a considerable extent. 
TWs omission, however, is not always a defect but in the context of this 
case it was very necessary. It rarely falls to the lot of an ordinary field- 
anthropologist to hold the posts of Census Ofiicer and Honorary Ethno- 
grapher, which Dr, Elwin enjoyed in Bastar. 

To lie to an inquisitive ethnographer is a positive vii*tue with the 
Muria according to the author (p. 668). ‘The Muria have no conscience 
at all about misleading the inquirer, and it is almost routine for them to 
give incorrect information at first.’ They did so even to Mr. Grigson, 
but Dr. Elwin overcame this undesirable habit of the Muria by means of 
‘affection’ (p. xi). This atmosphere of affection was, however, created 
for him by his trained assistants Sundarlal and Gulabdas and by his ehap- 
rassis Tularam and Manglu, who went ahead of the author to explore such 
possibilities of a particular village. If their approaches proved successful, 
the area was investigated, otherwise it was abandoned. This explains 
the shortness of the author’s residence in the villages investigated by him, 
in about 60% of which he did not remain more than one day. Anthro- 
pologists would be jealous of the author’s easy success with the ehelik 
(bachelor) and motiari (spinster) who could not evidently resist his ‘affec- 
tion’ and lay bare their cherished secrets — ^the sex-life oi‘ the ghotul — which 
they usually keep back even from their relatives and co-villagers of maturer 
age, under the sanction of a strict taboo. 

The use of presents by the author to collect information is a risky 
practice (p. xiv). It may, at any moment, be converted into sale of 
information which is dangerous to our science. The author’s character- 
ization of the anthropologist as both detective and magistrate may not 
be appreciated by his compeers (p. xi). 

In the words of the author ‘the subject of this book is the ghotul, 
the village dormitpry’. This cannot be properly studied unless its setting 
and background are clearly described. The latter is, therefore, dealt with 
in the seven chapters of the first part of the book. Tht^y describe the 
geopolitical background of the tribe, its economic life, its social organi- 
zation, marriage, funeral rites and ceremonies, and religion. In the second 
part, he has developed the ghotul organization in all its aspects — social, 
religious, recreational, amorous, and educational. As a result, this part 
has covered more than 60% of the book. The author seems to have 
laid great emphasis on a not very important part of the individual’s life. 
In the ghotul a Muria lad or girl passes about 7 or 8 years, in round figures, 
of his or her life, beginning from 10 to 12 years of age. This period cannot 
be claimed or accepted as the climax in the life of the Muria. It is only 
a prelude to more important phases which have been starved to provide 
an unnecessary glamoui* to this one which has led to a certain extent a 
disturbance of the equilibrium. 

As an example of this disturbance of balance we may cite the case 
of the economic life of the tribe which has received scanty attention. 
He has finished a very important aspect of a people’s life within a very 
short compass. To him poverty does not matter, because, in the life 
of a Muria ‘at least twice a month there is a sharp break in the mono- 
tony, the colour and music of a festival, the e:^citement of a hunt, the 
romance of a dancing expedition — and all the time, if you are young, 
there is the ghotul which you would not exchange for any offer of 
material wealth’. A human being, unfortunately, cannot live on love 
and poetry, on music and dancing alone, he requires food and drink. And 
Muria society is not composed only of the young. The author has not 

9B 
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made any attempt to find out how much land a family possesseB or what 
food it produces and whether that is sufficient for the unit. Trade, industry, 
arts and crafts, and habitation have not received their due share. The 
author does not describe the Muria methods of cultivation because some 
of them appear in books, already published, and others are quite common 
in the Province. His account of fishing and hunting is incomplete and 
there is no information on the domestic animals of the tribe In short, 
the productive economy of the tribe has received little attention from the 
author. 

But Dr. Elwin is in his proper elements when he describes the ‘Course 
of Muria Life’. The proverbs, riddles, and songs freely scattered in this 
account, of the growth of a Muria through childhood, adolescence, youth 
and maturity, create an atmosphere of reality They convey the accu- 
mulated knowledge of generations and help, in an unerring manner, to give 
the tribal view of life. To my knowledge, there is no other book in Indian 
ethnography which can boast of such profuse use of these pithy sayings. 

The main theme of the book, the village dormitory (ghotul), is intro- 
duced with a chapter on its distribution in different parts of the world 
and its origin. It is useful for the undergraduate students. It has, 
how(wer, certain interpretations and expressions of opinion whidi call for 
examination. For example, the author ai tributes to Late Rai Bahadrur 
S. C. Roy the information that Oraon boys and girls continue their prenup- 
tial sexual relation even after marriage ‘until a child has been born to 
either ’ (p. 296). But the late Rai Bahadur did never make any such 
statement. He merely wrote* ‘as Oraon boys are now sometimes married 
qirite young, they now retain fheir membership, to all intents and purposes, 
until they have one or two children by their vrves ’ (The Oraons — by 8. C. 
Roy, p. 215) This certainly does not mean that manied Oraon girls 
also indulged in extra-marital sexual relations until the birth of a child. 
On the contrary, the late Rai Bahadur had repeatedly attested to the 
chastity of married Oraon girls 

In the last few pages of this chapter (IX) the author has assembled 
the opinions of Peal, Hodson, Shakespeare, and Roy about the origin of 
the village dormitory But he does not state whether he accepts nor 
rejects them. To him ‘the fundamental reason for the ghotul is to prevent 
childr*(*n watching what Freud called “the primal scene” and to commit to 
the older boys and girls the task of educating the younger children’ 
(p 321). This is not his own theory but the view of a large number of 
his Muria informants, which he has merely accepted but not evaluated. 

In the next sixteen chapters the author draws a vivid picture of the 
life of the chelik and motiari in the ghotul There arc two tyjres of ghotul, 
namely, the jodidar (yoked) and adalbadal (promiscuous) In the first 
type each boy is paired off with a girl; ‘he is formally “married” to her’. 
They live as husband and wife throughout their ghotul life and have to 
be faithful to each other in their sexual relations. If one cf them is actually 
married and leave the ghotul, the other is then provided with a mate by 
the ghotul fraternity. In the adalbadal type each boy is required to 
change his ghotul-partner after every three days. Any attempt at per- 
manent sexual relationship between chelik and motiari is rigidly suppressed 
in this type of ghotul. In the author’s opinion the jodidar ghotul was 
the original one and the adalbadal type came into existence at a later 
date, in order to prevent the frequent eases of ghotul-pregnancy, which 
were against Muria social ideals. This change, according to the author, 
is a conscious attempt based on the Muria belief ‘that conception was 
less likely when the cycle of coitus was frequently broken’. It is doubtful 
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whether an imx>ortant social institution like the ghotul can change so 
radicaUy on such an erroneous conception. The statistical inquiry shows 
the falsity of this conception. ‘Ainoi^ 2,000 men, 80 made motiari preg- 
nant during their ghotul period; of these 25 or 1 in 28*8 belonged to jodidar 
ghotul, and 65 or 1 in 23*2 to the modern type’ (p. 344). This could not 
have escaped the notice of the intelligent Muria. Dr. Elwin seems to 
have been misled by some of his informants who put too much emphasis 
on ghotul-pregnancy and consequent scandal as the only reason of the 
change of ghotul type, just to divert his attention from facts which might 
have led to the real reason. The true cause of this change may be traced 
elsewhere. Even now the jodidar ghotul has ‘retained its place most 
succcssfuUy among the Jhoria, who are undoubtedly the oldest of the 
Muria groups’ and the beat sample of the people (p. 333). The modern 
type of promiscuous ghotul (adalbadal) is, however, more common in the 
culture-contact areas ‘in the neighbourhood of towns and schools, or along 
the roads’. Therefore it is more probable that the change in the type of 
ghotul was first initiated in those culture-contact areas by factors essen- 
tially peculiar to this area and not by scandal of premarital pregnancy. 
A scientific distribution-study and analysis of culture elements may reveal 
the true causes of Ihis sociologically interesting change. 

Throughout the day the chelik and motiari work at home or in the 
field in the interest of their respective families. . The ghotul life begins 
only after the evening meal when darkness envelox)B the village. One by 
one, at first the cheliks assemble in the ghotul house; the girls generally 
come together with a rush, later on, and then they start a romantic existence 
which is only disturbed by the mellowed light of the dawn when the motiaris 
hurry home before their parents leave their bed. In his inimitable style 
the author next goes on to describe the personal adornments of the inmates 
of the ghotul, the maintenance of discipline among the ghotul fraternity 
and their attitude to sex. This is followed by a graphic account of ghotul 
expeditions, of dancing and music, of games and riddles, of humour and 
tests of wit, which make the ghotul so attractive to its inmates. The 
author is at his best in delineating this part of Muria life. The book is 
brought to an end with a c'hapter on moral standards in the ghotul. 

As a whol(‘ the work is a remarkable contribution to our ethnographic 
literature. In richness of details and collection of case-histories it is 
almost unparalleled in Indian ethnography. But when we come to the 
details we meet with numerous points which require more careful attention. 
The following are a few examples of them : — 

(1) On page 60 Kharkagaon is spoken of as the pen-rewar of both 

Gaude and Kaudo clans, which is not possible. 

(2) Social organization of the tribe has noi been properly dealt with. 

The table showing phratries and clans (p. 61) is not of much 
use. The author’s statement that he has ‘somewhat 
arbitrarily divided the clans into these five phratries’ is 
not accurate. The clans under one phratry are ‘ dadabhai ’ to 
one another and therefore observe exogamy among them- 
selves. So, one can easily find out the composition cf a 
phratry by tabulating a number of marriages. If the author 
had followed this procedure in the case of the 2,000 marriages 
investigated by him, he could have found many interesting 
facts about the present condition of Muria social organization. 
But to him details about hhum territory, clan gods, pen-rawar 
and the clan system (p. 59) are not worth while to describe. 
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(3) The author states that a man may marry his grandmother or 

granddaughter ‘even when they are in the direct line of 
relationship’ (p. 68). Unfortunately he does not give a single 
actual instance though he has recorded many case-histories 
to illustrate other customs. 

(4) Muria personal names have been classified on two principles, 

namely, linguistic and religious, working simultaneously. The 
percentages therefore do not reveal the actual position of 
Hindu religion or Hindi language. It would have been 
interesting if the author had given the percentages of Hindu 
and Gond names among the two sexes. That would hav(» 
shown the relative position of conservatism among the males 
and females (p. 76). 

(6) The author investigated 2,000 adult married men among whom 
150 or 7*5% were found sterile. He does not mention what 
method he employed to find out this fact. Was it by medical 
examination or merely by childlessness at a particular age ? 
This makes a guK of difference in the data. ‘Sterility does 
noi seem to be very common’ among the Muria in tlK‘ 
opinion of the author though it is 7-5%. 

(6) Formerly the Hondo unmarried girls used to live in pit -dormitories 

constructed on Ihe outskirts of the village. They occupied 
it for six months from October. The author does not say 
where they passed their nights during the remaining six 
months. At present, according to the author, the pit- 
dormitory has disappeared as a result of the depredations of 
tigers. The author (‘a me to this conclusion on hearing many 
tales of tragedies from this souitc. The girls now live in 
an ordinary hut, constructed above ground, within the 
village. Removal of the dormitory into the village may 
be due to attack of tigers, but that does not exx>Aain the 
abandonment of underground construction. Moreover, there* 
is no reason to believe that the Bondos came to their present 
habitat from an open country where tigers were rare. 
Customs do not ehange on such grounds. 

(7) Jus primae noctis and ceremonial deflowering of girls by men 

other than their husbands are attributed by the author to 
primitive man’s desire not to have a virgin girl at marriage*. 
Scholars may differ from him on this causal relation (p. 321 ). 

(8) The author attributes polygyny to ‘the desire for offsj>ring, the 

repayment of a debt, the need to restore injured dignity , 
a love-affair’. All of these causes have not the same 
importance nor are they found in the same proportion in Muria 
society. Information on their relative strength would havt* 
been more interesting and useful (p. 632). 

(9) ‘Among romantically-minded people, child-man*iage means, in- 

evitably, domestic infidelity* (p. 669). Such a generalization 
is unjustified in view of the conditions prevailing in Hmdu 
society. 

(10) Classification of the glossary of vernacular words into adminis- 

trative, astronomical, agricultural, mortuary, religious, and 
such othe groups, each arranged alphabetically, is a novelty 
of this book. But I am afraid it has defeated its own purpose. 
The glossary is meant to help the reader in easily finding 
out the meaning of a vernacular word unknown to him. This 
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is impossible in the present case ; the reader is here required 
to surmise from the context the particular class to which the 
word, he does not know, belongs. This is not convenient. 

The comments offered above are not meant to deprecate the importance 
of the author’s contribution to the Science of Man. They are intended 
to attract his attention to other points of view regarding particular situa- 
tions. The Muria and their Ohotul is a mine of information on the sex-life 
of an Indian tribe — an aspect which has so long received scanty attention 
from the scholars. We congratulate the author for this remarkable achieve- 
ment. 

T. C. Das. 


Mini Sm^ti Ganth (Jan Bharati Bhag 2), Bahgiya Hindi Parisad, 15 Bankim 
Chatterji Street, Calcutta, Samvat 2009. Pp. 270+55. Price 
Rupees fifteen only. 

This neat volume in Hindi contains articles and notes on the different 
aspects of the poetry of Mira Bai, the royal saint and poetess of the sixteenth 
century Rajasthan. The contributors are mostly well-known scholars, 
and the contributions altogether are well-written and illuminating. The 
value of the book is much enhanced by the inclusion of an anthology of 
Mira’s songs, or rather the Rajasthani and Hindi songs with the signature 
of Mira, critically selected. Mira Smrti Ganih is a creditable pi eduction 
of Bangiya Hindi Parisad, and it deserves an honourable place in the study 
of the student of Indian literature and devotional mysticism. 

SuKUMAR Sen, 
14-6-50 


A History of Maithiu Literature, Vol. I, by Di. Jayakanta Mishra, 
M.A., D.PhiL, Lecturer, Allahabad University. Tirabhukti Publica- 
tions, 1, Sir P. C. Banerji Road, Allahabad, 1949. Price Rs 15. Pp. 
i-xxviii, 1-472. A foreword by Professor Amarnath Jha and an intro- 
duction by Professor Suniti Kumar Chatter]! ; thiee appendices and 
seven plates. 

The work under review is in eleven chapteis and divided into two 
parts. The first part gives ‘ the background ’ in three chapters, ‘ Mithila 
and her people’, ‘ the Maithili language and its script’, and ‘ Introducing 
Maithili literature’. It is regrettable that Sanskrit poetry produced in 
Mithila has been totally ignored. In his treatment of Maithili versifica- 
tion the author has been sadly misled by Locana’s erroneous attempt 
to connect the rdgcbs of the vernacular lyric poetry with definite metrical 
patterns. The gava mentioned by Locana in this connection is indeed 
mdtrd-gana, but it is tdla-mdird (unit of musical beat) and not chando-nmird 
(unit of metrical scansion, mora). Had Dr. Jha cared to go to the ultimate 
spring of the vernacular lyric poetry, Jayadeva’s songs, he would have at 
once detected Locana’s fallacy. P^yaii dUi diii rahasi hhavarvtam and 
stanavinipitaw api hdram uddram both are written in the same metre of 1 6 
morae but their rdgas are different, the first in Goudakiri^and the last in 
De^a (or De6akha).i 


I I have examined several MSS. and printed editions of QUagovintla dating 
between 1622 and 1852. The rdgas are everywhere the same. 
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The three ohapters of the second part deal with early Maithili literature, 
— ' Maithili literature prior to Vidyapati', " the age of Vidyapati Thakura 
(1350“1450) and ‘the contemporaries of Vidyapati (c. 1400~c. 1527)’. 
Dr. Jha has taken great but futile pains to prove that the Old Bengali Carya 
songs discovered by Haraprasad Shastri are really Maithili. Not satisfied 
with that he has extended his claim to the vernacular (Bengali) vocables 
cited by Sarvananda in his commentary on Amardko§a, But Dr. Jha, 
overcarried by enthusiasm, forgets that Sarvananda was a ‘Banerji’ ( Vandya- 
ghatiya) which is exclusively a Bengali brahmin surname. The most daring 
originality in this chapter is the omission of Umapati Ojha, a minister of 
Harasimha. According to Dr. Jha Umapati belonged to the latter half of 
the seventeenth century (p. 307). The argument in support of this datation 
is flimsy to say the least. Eight pages are devoted to the discussion of the 
language of the Carya songs, but Prdkfia-paingala has been dismissed with 
a single sentence and with a reference to a modern Maithili writer. The 
work of Dr. Jha has certainly become poorer from not mentioning Hari- 
brahma and his Avahattha poem collected in PrdkHa-paingala. The poet 
was a prot6g6 of Caude^vara the mighty minister of Harasiinha, and the 
poem is a panegyric on the poet’s patron. The long chapter on \ idyapati 
is merely a summary of all that had been done, and no new light is thrown. 
A little investigation would have brought in new facts about the old master.^ 

The third and last part, ‘Middle Maithili Literature ’ is in five chapters, 

‘ Maithili drama in Nepal*, ‘ the Kirtaniya drama of Mithila*, ‘ Maithili 
drama in Assam*, ‘ Middle Maithili prose*, and ‘ Middle Maithili poetry*. 
It is true that after the dispersal of the court of Harasimha (1324) many of 
his learned courtiers sought refuge in Nepal, but at the same time it cannot 
be denied that Bengal scholarship had an honoured place there even earlier. 
The musical plays and playlets which the kings and nobles of Nepal had 
patronized for centuries, and wliich Dr. Jha calls ‘Maithil drama* were not the 
monopoly of writers, Maithili or any other. Dharmagupta, who possessed 
the title ‘ Bala-sarasvati * and wrote Bdmdnka-yidtikd and Ramdyana-ndiaka 
(late fourteenth and early fifteenth century) was a Bengali brahmin. 
Ooplcan/lra^ndtaka^ written during the reign of Siddhinarashiihamalla of 
Lalitapura (1620-57) is almost entirely in Bengali. Krsnadeva the author of 
MaMbharcUa-ndtaka (1702), perhaps the longest vernacular lyrical play 
coming from Nepal, was a Bengali. So was Gaue§a the author of Rdma- 
carita and a prot6g6 of Rauajitamalla the last Grorkha king of Nepal. It is 
surprising that Dr, Jha would accept Kysuadeva*8 play as a t3rpical ‘Nepalese 
Maithili drama*. What 'Dr. Jha calls ‘ Kirtaniya drama of Mithila* 
(Chapter VIII) are indeed paddvali (serial lyric songs). The Brajabuli 
lyric poetry produced in Assam in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
is, with equal unreason, claimed as ‘ Maithili drama in Assam * (Chapter IX). 

Dr. Jha’s work shows erudition and hard work, and ho has collected 
much useful and interesting information throwing light on the literary 
history of north-eastern India. But as a history of Maithili literature the 
book is neither precise nor adequate. 

SuKUMAB Sen, 
13-6-50. 


^ Vidyapati was alive and engaged iu teaching aa late as 1460. 

* Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji’s copy from the Cambridge MS. 





